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Spring Gardens, where it was accommodated 
by the London County Council, and it received 
information from a number of observation 
posts distributed ovor a wide area within the 
County. It contained 1,200 officors and men 
selected from the Metropolitan Special Con- 
stabulary members of the L.C.O., ex-members 
of the R.N.V.R., members of London clubs, 



BADGE GRANTED TO LONDON TELE- 
PHONE OPERATORS (GIRLS) 

Who volunteered for duty during air raids. 

and volunteers from the large factories on which 
some of the observation posts were situated. 
AH wore ineligible for military service. 

A Government scheme of insurance against 
aircraft and bombardment risks was inaugurated 
on July 19, 1915, the fire insurance offices 
acting as agent^. The rates varied from 2s. 
per £100 for private houses and their contents 
up to 7s. 6d. for such risks as merchandise at 
docks, timber in the open, and oil tanks ; but 
they were reduced by half on March 1, 1917— — 
a reduction which it was generally believed the 
State could very well afford. A further con- 
cession was granted as from September 1 of 
the same year, when tho Government accepted 
liability up to £500 without the payment of 
any premium. Arrangements were also made 
to assist the victims of air raids by providing 
shelter, food and financial assistance from the 
National Relief Fund. 

Put at the highest, the defensive measures 

* 


so far described were merely palliative, and 
could do no more than mitigate the fleets of 
an attack from the air. To stop the advance of 
airships or aeroplanes that had reached our 
shores, or to prevent them from crossing the 
coast, or, best of all, to establish sijch condi- 
tions that they would not dare to make the 
attempt, was a military problem the solution 
of which would have rendered passive protec- 
tive measures unnecessary. The main elements 
of such a military solution were perfectly 
familiar before the war began. Anti-aircraft 
guns had been mounted on our warships ; 
searchlights had long been employed to illumi- 
nate an objective it was desired to assail ; and 
the idea of using armed aeroplanes had been 
expressed, picturesquely if with some excess of 
optimism, by Mr. Churchill in March, 1914, 
when he said that any hostile aircraft reaching 
our coast during the coming year would bo 
promptly attacked in superior force by a swarm 
of very formidable hornets. Yet at tho outbreak 
of war all these material elements were deficient 
alike in quantity and quality — at any rate, so 
far as the defence of the land against aerial 
attack was concerned. It followed that, with 
no material with which to practise, the supply 
of men properly trained to use these elements 
not only singly but in combination with each 
other was also deficient; and further, them 
was no adequate system of controlling the 
action and operation of the human and material 
factors and coordinating them for tho attain- 
ment of t he end in view. The success achieved 
ultimately, as measured by the discontinuance 
of air raids on England after May 1918, though 
the Gormans made many on other less well 
defended areas after that time, did not come 
so much from the invention of any single new 
super-terrible device (though various new 
devices were brought into use, such as incen- 
diary bullets, sound-locating appliances, balloon 
aprons and wireless telephones) as from the 
gradual improvement in the amount and 
quality of the equipment, the systematic 
training of the men, and the centralized direc- 
tion of the whole machine so as to ensure the 
harmonious cooperation of all its parts. 

The guns provided for the defence of London, 
which, not only as the first city of the Empire 
but also from the ease with which it could be 
found, its nearness to German aircraft stations, 
and the hugeness of the target it presented, 
. always remained the chief objective of th& 
enemy’s attack, at first consisted for the most 
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part of 1 -pounder pom-poms, and the largest 
was the* ^-pounder Hotchkiss. They wero 
mounted on various elevated points in the 
middle of London, such as the Foreign Office, 
the Admiralty Arch, Lloyd’s Bank in St. 
James’s Street, Cannon Street Station, W aterlOo, 
Blackfriars, and Nine Elms, and each roof 
station had its searchlight. Later the pom-poms 
were replaced by heavier weapons— 13-pounders, 
3-in., and, for a time at least, some French 
75 mm. — which wero placed on tho ground 
instead of on the roofs. Admiral Sir Percy 
Scott did much to bring about an improve- 
ment in the size and number of the weapons 
supplied for the defence, of which he was 
put in charge in September, 11)15, and ho 
also recognized that the attempt to defend 
London merely by guns actually in London 
was a mistake. As, therefore, the number of 
guns available increased they were mounted at 
points selected on a wider perimeter outside, 
and tliis process went on until London was 
ringed with artillery. Nearer the coast there 
were other defences, such as those of the 
Thames and Medway and of Dover, and the 
consequence was that a raider coming in from 
the sea had to face a number of successive 


zones of fire from fixed guns, not to mention 
mobile batteries, on its way to the capital. 

The London guns and searchlights were 
maimed by the R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft Corps, 
raised by the Admiralty in October 1914, and 
composed of City and University men who gave 
up part of their time, by day or by night, to 
the duties of the service. At first the corps 
was on a purely volunteer basis, but in 1910 
“ combing out ” began, and at t he beginning of 
1917, when the Admiralty handed over tho 
defences of London to the War Office, it became 
a conscriptive unit of the Regular Home Forces. 
As such it persisted to the end of the war, 
presenting in its later stages the anomaly of a 
naval unit serving under Army generals. At 
first its training was carried out by old naval 
gunnery instructors and torpedo hands, who 
combined a rigorous course of squad drill and 
rifle manual with a very elementary knowledge 
of anti-aircraft gun-drill. When, towards the 
end of 1915, the Naval Cunnery School at 
Chatham had begun to add anti-aircraft 
problems to its curriculum, officers and men 
were sent down there to qualify as gun-layers, 
and they returned from their courses, which 
were followed by real gun practice at sen, with 
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the naval rank of “ gunlayer III.” or “ seaman 
gunner.” Under the Army the Navy drill gave 
way to Army drill, and the officers and men 
went for their periodical training to Shoebury- 
ness, not Chatham, and worked under military 
conditions. 

The corps came into being at a time whan 
scientific high-anglo anti-aircraft gunnery 
scarcely existed, but it contained mathemati- 
cians and mechanical engineers who evolved for 
themselves the first principles of the art, and 
virtually laid the foundations of the elaborate 
systems that grew up subsequently. In the 
earlier days of the corps the idea was to aim at 
and hit an individual raider held in the beams 
of the searchlights, and if the guns that were 
first provided seem rather puny weapons it 
must be remembered that aircraft then flew 
at much lower elevations than afterwards 
became common. Later, as the number of 
guns increased, barrage fire was introduced. 
In its fullest development as a “ box barrage,” 
this plan would have meant that London would 
have been encircled and closed in with a curt ain 
of bursting high explosive shell, calculated to 
daunt the most determined pilot. But it must 
not be forgotten that as compared with an 
army marching on the ground an aeroplane in 
the air has an extra degree of freedom of move* 
merit, and can choose its poiut of entry not 
only horizontally but also vertically. Hence, 
if its passage is to be barred completely, there 
must be shells bursting continuously at every 
elevation up to the highest it can attain. Such 
a barrage entails a prodigious expenditure of 
ammunition, and moreover, if the attack is 
prolonged, the continuous firing wears out the 
barrels of the guns and renders them useless, 
with the consequence that the defence must 
break down, unless there is a large reserve 
of new guns. It is quite possible that the Ger- 
mans calculated on bringing about this result 
when they attacked night after night in the last 
week of September, 1917. 

There is, however, an alternative in the shape 
of a partial barrage put up at the point where^ 
and at the time when, a hostile aeroplane is 
expected, not after it has actually arrived. 
If those in control are successfully to predict 
the position of the raider, this mothod evidently 
requires that they shall receivo prompt infor- 
mation from the observers who are watching 
the course of the machine ; and, in view of the 
importance of the telephone as a rapid means 
of transmitting such information, the reason 


why the public were repeatedly urged to use 
the telephone as little as possible during air 
raids becomes obvious. The partial barrage 
also explains why in certain of the later raids 
the gunfire seemed so slight that some people 
rashly jumped to the conclusion that the 
defence was being neglected. 

Another device which reduced the space that 
had to be covered by the barrage was the balloon 
apron. A row of kite balloons was sent up, and 
their mooring cables were joined by cross cables 
from which depended wires kept taut by small 
weights at their ends. Thus a screen was 
formed extending from the ground up to the 
height at which the balloons were moored, 
and pro tanto reducing the space available for 
the flight of a raider. Whether or not a ma- 
chine could in fact fly through such a screen 
without serious damage, there was an element 
of mystery, of unknown possibilities, about the 
arrangement that effectually deterred a pilot 
from making the attempt, except by inadver- 
tence. Apart from limiting the area that had 
to bo covered by our guns, and also by our 
aeroplane patrols, the aprons had the addi- 
tional advantage of eliminating the chance 
of a raider flying low and shooting people -in the 
streets at close range ; for even if he dared to 
come in over their tops and then descend 
to a low level the risk to which he would be 
exposed in climbing to get out again would be 
too great to bo faced. The device was t ho 
answer — or part of the answer — which Major- 
General E. B. Ashmore, who was appointed 
to the command of the London Air Defence 
Area on August 8, 1917, made to the enemy’s 
now policy of big aeroplane raids by night. 
The idea was originated by him independently, 
and was not borrowed or imitated from anything 
done by the Italians at Venice or elsewhere. 

The other great arm of the air defence, the 
aeroplane, for many months existod rather in 
talk than in fact. Our shortage of machines 
at the beginning of the war was notorious. 
Practically all we had were required for use 
across the Channel, and only a few could be 
spared for home defence. The performance 
of those few was in general not good enough 
to enable them to cope with airships, nor were 
they adequately armed for the attack. But 
even if large numbers of good machines had been 
immediately forthcoming, that would not of 
itself have been sufficient. Aeroplanes require 
stations where they can be housed and looked 
after, and, if they are to fly by night, lighted 
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landing places where they can alight ; all these 
wero lacking, as may be judged from tho fact 
that in the middle of 1914 we had just seven 
aircraft stations in England and one in Scotland. 
Further, supposing we had had aeroplanes, 
aeroplane stations and all the necessary mate- 
rial equipment, to repel aircraft by night 
obviously implies flying by night; yet wo 
had no pilots trained in night flying. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the air defence of the country 
had to be built up from nothing, so far as 
aeroplanes were concerned. 


Until the war had lasted about a year and 
a half little could bo done, owing to tho output 
of aeroplanes being absorbed by requirements 
overseas, in the direction of providing machines 
of a kind suitable for homo defence purposes, 
and although in that period a few aeroplanes 
had gone up to tho attack of airships they hail 
damaged themselves rather than the enemy. 
Early in 1916, however, about the time when 
the Anti-Aircraft Land Defences of the country 
were committed to the charge of Viscount 
French, a fair number of machines were 
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stationed in the London area, capable of 
rising to such a height that they could tackle 
the type of airship then being employed by 
Germany for raids on this country, and the 
events of tho latter part of the year showed that 
we had machines which could attack Zeppelins 
with success. They were not, however, good 
enough to grapple with raiding aeroplanes, and 



MAJOR-GENERAL E. B. ASHMORE, C.B. 

In command of London Air Defence Area 
from August, 1917. 

for this and other reasons our aeroplane defence 
did very little in the first great daylight aero- 
plane raid on London in June, 1917. But 
reinforcements were obtained, and, as has 
already been recorded, it was the appearance 
of a squadron of our machines, on August 12, 
that decided the enemy to abandon his intention 
of attacking London and to unload his bombs 
on Southend instead. The phase of night aero- 
plane raids that opened in September showed 
that still better machines were necessary— 
fast single-seater fighters of the highest standard 
of performance. To fly such machines at night 
hod at one time been considered impracticable, 
but it was successfully accomplished when the 
need came, and, in combination with search- 
lights systematically directed by the aid of 
sound-locating instruments instead of being 
swept at random across the sky, proved an 
effective antidote to the night raiders. It may 
be mentioned that as a result of £he piecemeal 


manner in which the machines were got together, 
and as a reflection of our policy of indulging in 
the manufacture of a large number of diffefrent 
types, there was a troublesome heterogeneity 
in the equipment of the London defence 
squadrons. During 1918 steps wercj taken to 
remove this defect, and by the time of the 
armistice a large measure of uniformity had been 
achieved, Sopwith Camels, with 110 h.p. Le 
Khftne engines, being the most favoured type. 

The machines allocated to the defence of 
London were at first scattered in small separated 
detachments under the command of tho officers 
commanding different training squadrons ; but 
concentration was seen to be advisable, and 
in the spring of 1916 they were formed into a 
Home Defence Squadron, with aerodromes to 
the east of London — the direction from which' 
hostile attack was most likely. A little later 
more squadrons were added under tho Home 
Defence Wing (which successively became 
the Home Defence Group, the Home Defence 
Brigade, and finally the 6th Brigade, 
R.A.F.), and there were also detachments 
allocated to tho defence of important towns 
in the North. The next, development was 
the decision to establish a chain of aerodromes 
from the north to the south of the country, a 
Flight being stationed at each and patrolling 
between its own aerodrome and those on each 
sido of it. Every three Flights formed a 
Squadron, under a commander who had 
separate headquarters about equidistant from 
each of tho three aerodromes under his charge, 
though afterwards this arrangement was modi- 
fied and the headquarters placed at the central 
aerodrome of each group of three. With the 
advent of day aeroplane raids in 1917 another 
change was necessitated in the South-Eastern 
Counties through the formation of additional 
squadrons, and to accommodate these the 
Flight aerodromes were raised to the status 
of Squadron aerodromes. Tho work of the 
aeroplane patrols in the London area was facili- 
tated by the construction of the balloon aprons, 
because, the lower elevations being barred by 
these, they could confine their attention to the 
upper ones. Each squadron had attached to 
it a searchlight company, connected to the 
squadron headquarters by direct telephone lines. 

At first the operations of the detachments 
round London were controlled from the War 
Office by direct telephone, but in 1916 the 
control was placed in the hands of G.H.Q* 
Home Forces, and orders were transmitted 
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A SOPWITH 

'from a central operations room, not direct, 
but* through the headquarters of what later 
became the 6th Brigade. This arrangement 
applied to the squadrons stationed in the 
southern half of the country ; in the northern 
half the squadron commanders themselves 
ordered their machines to patrol, acting on 
information received from the Garrison Com- 
manders of such areas as the Humber and the 
Tyne. When the London Air Defence Area was 
instituted in August 1917, its G.O.C. assumed 

control of the operations, together with tho 
tactical training of machines with searchlights, 
so far as the southern service squadrons were 
concerned, his orders continuing to be trans- 
mitted through the headquarters of the 6th 
Brigade. A similar system was introduced 
for the northern squadrons on the formation 
of the Northern Air Defences in May 1918, 
the orders of the G.O.C. passing through the 
headquarters of the 24th Group at Leeds. 

A pilot in the air cannot hear the noise of 
another machine because of the noise of his 
own ; practically, therefore, he is deaf. By 
night ho is also blind, apart from artificial help ; 
hence the need, in night flying, for the most 
careful and systematic cooperation of tho 
searchlights with him, if he is to spot and attack 
his quarry. By way of helping him in this 
task the plan was suggested of projecting 
searchlight beams horizontally close to the 
ground so as to form a carpet of light against 
which he would see an enemy machine sil- 
houetted, if he were above it ; but trials made in 

— 1917 were not) very effective even on a fine 
night, while ground mist would defeat the 
‘method, which at best would have been very ex- 
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pensive. Another suggestion was, instead of 
keeping the searchlight beams concent rates 1, 
to spread them out into wide hands ; it was 
supposed that during the few seconds an enemy 
machine would take to fly t hrough theso bands 
(if it dared to do so at all) it would be observed 
and then could be picked up by t lie ordinary 
searchlights. When tested, however, this plan 
also proved unsatisfactory, and it was found 
best to rely on ordinary searchlights, tho 
successful manipulation of which was greatly 
helped by the adoption of the sound-locating 

apparatus. It may bo mentioned, t oo, that with 

the introduction of wireless telephony t he pilot 
in the air no longer remained a lonely and 
isolated unit cut off from all communication 
with the earth, but could receive orders by 
word of mouth. 

in the early part of the war the aeroplanes 
engaged in anti-aircraft work carried no gun. 
Experimentally, it is true, machines had been 
provided with rifles firing tracer bullets, but 
it is very doubtful whether these were ever useC 
in action. As armament against airships reliance? 
was at first placed on high explosive and in- 
cendiary bombs, and a couple ot each of these 
were to be found in aeroplanes early in 1916 
Later an apparatus for tiring explosive darts 
was provided. The theory was that the airman 
would climb above tho airship and drop his 
bombs or darts upon it. But apart from t he 
indifferent performance of the aeroplanes then 
at the disposal of the home defences, which 
rendered it unlikely that they would be able 
to get above the airship, there was tho dtlli- 
eulty first of seeing it and then of hitting it, 
while in the probable event of a miss the bombs 
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and darts would bo exceedingly unwelcome 
visitors to the people -on the ground bolow. It 
must be recordod, howover, that Lieut. Brandon 
used explosive darts when he brought down 
L 15 in flames on April 1, 1916. 

The next step was to add a Lewis machine 
£i,n. The bombs and darts were retained for 
a time, but were ultimately dispensed with, 
not only because they were realized to be of 
little value, but also to relievo the aeroplanes of 
unnecessary weight In the first instance the 
guns fired ordinary ammunition, a few drums of 
winch , it was hoped, would cause such a leakage 
of gas from a Zeppelin as to prevent it from 
getting home, if it had been hit. In the middle 
of 1916 explosive and incendiary bullets were 
brought into use, with the idea of inflaming the 
gas The Brock and Buckingham forms were 



ROLLS-ROYCE EAGLE 360-h.p. ENGINE. 

the first, and tho Pomeroy quickly followed. 
The last had the defect that it would not 
detonate readily at low temperatures such as 
prevail at high altitudes and it is doubtful 
whether it ever had a share in bringing down a 
Zeppelin. The Brock had the opposite fault 
of being too sensitive, giving trouble through 
premature explosions, but it continued in use 
till the early spring of 1917, when it was super- 
seded by the Buckingham, the incendiary 
character of which had meantime been improved. 
The R.T.S. bullet, invented by Sir Richard 
T lire If all in August of that year, combined 
the merits of the Buckingham and the Pomeroy, 
being more sensitive than tho one and more 
effective than the other. 

In addition to the Lewis, Vickers guns were 
also employed, with different forms of mounting 
to** suit different types of aeroplane. With 
explosive and incendiary bullets unsynchronized 
firing through the propeller was evidently 


inadmissible, and therefore either synchronizing 
had to bo adopted or the guns arranged so 
that they did not fire through the pfopeller. 
A great deal of attention was given to the design 
of sights, especially for night uso, and another 
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detail that was worked out was a device for 
eliminating the flash of the Lewis gun, which 
the pilots found troublesome. 

From what lias been said it will be seen that 
the key to success in dealing with hostifo air- 
craft attack on this country was found in night 
flying, coupled with an adequate supply of 
efficient machines and minute attention to 
every detail of the subsidiary equipment. Night 
flying in fast aeroplanes, in fact, became a dis- 
tinctively British art, and the specialist ex- 
ponents of it were the 6th Brigade R.A.F., 
in which was vested the aerial defence of the 
country over land, the R.N.A.S., down to tho 
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time when, on April 1, 1918, it was combined 
with the Royal Flying Corps to form the Royal 
Air Force, taking its share in the work by, 
patrolling on the coast and over the sea. But 
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HANDLEY PAGE MACHINE, 

Built for the bombing of Berlin. 

the (ith Brigade was responsible for more than 
manning the homo air defences ; it termed 
in effect a great school of night flying, and the 
system of training it elaborated enabled it to 
provide pilots not only for its own requirements 
but also for work in France. Thus it furnished 
the men and machines for a light night-bombing 
squadron which wont out to the B.E.K m 
March 1917, and by Juno of the following year 
eight such squadrons had been sent out, the 
pilots and observers and the wastage being 
supplied by it. Later, after the air raid on 
London of May 19, 1918, it raised the personnel 
for a night-flying squadron which did excellent 
work in France in countering the attacks ot 
hostile night-bombing machines, from its 
arrival in France towards the end of June 
until the date of the armistioo this squadron 
shot down 10 hostile night-bombing machines 
on tho British side of the lines and 10 on the 
enemy’s side, five of the latter being definitely 
confirmed and five not. During that period 
not one of its pilots or observers was killed or 
wounded by enemy action. 

The raids on this country gave rise to constant 
demands that similar treatment should be 
meted out to Germany, whether by way of 
retaliation and reprisal or in pursuance of tho 


TWO OF THE FOUR ENGINES (PORT 
SIDE) OF THE HANDLEY PAGE 
MACHINE. 

policy of destroying the raiders in their nests. 
The systematic bombing of military objectives 
by Royal Air Force squadrons began in October 
1017, but bombing expeditions into enemy 
territory were by no means unknown before 
that time. For instance, in the previous 
July a Handley Page bombing machine with 
Rolls-Royce engines had flown from England 
and attacked Constantinople — a feat which 
involved flying a total distance of nearly 2,000 
miles, the machine being in the air for just over 
;U hours. In the same month there was a 
raid into Westphalia, which evidently proved 
very annoying to the enemy, who tried to 
make light of it, while admitting “ numerous 
attacks on the German homeland.” About 
the middle of September the French dropped 
15 tons of bombs on Stuttgart and other place* 
in Germany, and about the same time British 
airmen dropped 143 bombs on a German aero- 
drome and hostile billets and scattered a body 
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of 2,000 German infantry, from a height of 
100 feet, with machine-gun fire. At the end 
of the same month British airmen repeatedly 
bombed, by day and by night, the aerodromes 
at Gontrode and St. Denis- Westrem, near 
Ghent , the lair of the 3rd Battle-Plane Squadron 



LORD WEIR, AIR MINISTER, AND 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL CRITCHLEY, D.S.O. 

of the IV. German Army, which carried out 
the great raids on England in t-lie previous May 
and June ; at St. Denis- Westrem it is believed 
that they destroyed 15 Gothas. 

Military exigencies, and the inability to 
spare machines from other duties, were offered 
as the official reason why raids on German towns 
had not been more numerous ; but in October 
the difficulties were apparently disappearing, 
and the word reprisals began to have a sweeter 
savour on official lips. By October 11 the 8th 
Brigade R.A.F., with three squadrons, had been 
established in the Nancy area under Sir Douglas 
Haig ; a fourth squadron was added in May, 
1918. Two of these squadrons were equipped 
only with short-distance machines, but one of 
them, whose machines had an air endurance 
of only 31 hours, succeeded in improving 
matters by adding extra petrol tanks, which 


increased the endurance to 5J hours. Down to 
June 5 this small force carried out 142 raids, 57 
of which were made in Germany, anc^included 
day and night attacks on Cologne, Stuttgart, 
Mannheim, Mainz, and Coblentz. Long- 
distance attacks were also made on Namur, 
Charleroi and Li^ge. t 

These four squadrons formed the nucleus of 
the Independent Force, R.A.F., which in May, 
1918, it t-was decided to constitute in order to 
undertake the bombing of the industrial 
centres of Germany. This force was criticized 
as a dispersion of effort, but Lord Weir turned 
the point very neatly when he said that he 
thoroughly agreed, but that the effort which 
had been dispersed was Germany’s ; nothing 
in the war had caused such a gigantic dispersion 
of Germany’s effort, of Germany’s man-power, 
as the moral and destructive influence of the 
work done by the Independent Air Force. 
Major-General Sir H. M. Trenchard was put in 



MAJOR-GENERAL SIR H. M. TRENCHARD, 
K.C.B. 

Commanded the Independent Air Force. 

command, taking over the tactical command 
from Sir Douglas Haig on June 5, 1918, and the 
administrative and complete control on J uno 15. 
The anti-aircraft defences and searchlights 
also came under him. 

On taking up his position he at once s6t 
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W HEN the Italian Parliament 
resumed its labours, on October ltf, 
1917, the situation of the Boselli 
Cabinet was very uncertain. It 
had barely weathered a crisis four ftionths pre- 
viously (the details have been given in Vol. XV, 
Chapter COXXX 1 1 T), and in the interval events 
had occurred which had weakened its position 
still further. It had very few real friends, for 
there w'fts a general feeling that it had failed 
in energy and foresight. There was still some 
reluctance to upset “ the National iVfinistry,” 
which stood for as much unity as could he 
expected in a country where political passion 
had run very high, both before and after the 
entry into the war. This reluctance, together 
w'ith the know r n wish of Baron Sonnino that 
things should 'continue as they were, had saved 
the Government in June. When Parliament 
met there was a chance that the same feeling 
might prevail. But there were new elements in 
the situation. Or perhaps it ought to be said 
that some of the old difficulties had become 
accentuated. Keen debate was expected over 
the question of the food supply ami the policy 
of the Ministry of the Interior. The two ques- 
tions were closely connected, for lack of food 
Mias a powerful assistant to the arguments of 
Vol. XIX.— Part 235. 


the Official Socialists, who, like a few of their 
brethren in England, and more in France, 
seemed at first sight to have only one war aim 
peace, immediate peace, peace at- almost any 
cost. The Official Socialist Party had given a 
warm welcome to the Papal Note of the pre- 
vious August, claiming that Benedict XV. 
” spoke the language of Kientluil,” and they 
had adopted as their slogan the declaration of 
one of their leaders. Signor Claudi > Treves : 
“ This winter no one must he in tie* trenches.” 

It wus said again, as it was said four months 
earlier, that Signor Orlando laid not shown 
sufficient firmness in dealing w f ith ” defeatist 
propaganda,” and critics could point to various 
disquieting symptoms in support of their con- 
tention, notably to General Gadorna’s renewed 
protests, and to the serious riots which hail 
taken place in Turin tow ards the end of August 
— riots which seemed directly traceable to the 
incitement of the Official Socialists. It seemed 
certain that the Minister of the Interior would 
have to meet a stronger attack than before. 

But if there was discontent with the work of 
individual Ministers, the feeling was still 
stronger against the Cabinet as a whole. % The 
Government seemed to be afflicted with inertia, 
vagueness, lack of cohesion ; and the fault waa 
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about providing accommodation for a force 
in the neighbourhood of 60 squadrons. Owing 
to the nature of the country this was a heavy 
task, and considerable engineering works were 
required for the construction of aerodromes to 
carry large machines and large bomb loads 
and for the installation of electrical power. 
The work was practically completed by 
November 1, 1918, but the number of squadrons 
to be housed never exceeded 10. 

The object with which the Independent 
Air Force was formed wrs to strike the German 
Army at its most vital point — its sources of 
supply, and the question arose how this result 
was best to be achieved. There were two broad 
alternatives : one was to make sustained and 
continuous attacks on one large centre after 
another until each had been destroyed or the 
industrial population dispersed, and the other 
to attack as many of the large industrial centres 
as could bo reached. The latter policy was 
adopted, because the force at disposal was 
not sufficient for the former, and also because 
such *.* dispersal of effort” was calculated to 
create the most widespread moral effect. 
It. was also decided that the number of day- 
bombing squadrons should be rather greater 
than that of night -bombing squadrons, because 
the greater part of the value of night bombing, 
without day bombing, would be lost through 
the enemy making arrangements to work by 
day and live at a distance by night. Railways 
were regarded as the target of chief importance, 
blast furnaces coming next. 

The total weight of bombs dropped by the 
Force between June 6 and November 10 was 
550 tons— d 60 tons by day and 390 tons by 
night? Of this weight over 220 tons were 
dropped on aerodromes, the object being to 
prevent the enemy’s bombing machines from 
attacking oidr aerodromes and to destroy large 
numbers of his scouts, which could not be dealt 
with on equal terms in the air. The remainder 
of the bombs were distributed over 40 or .>0 
places. A few of the more notable expeditions 
may be mentioned. On June 29-JO the 
chemical works at Mannheim were attacked, 
though owing to the weather only one machine 
reached its goal. On July 5 a dozer machines 
attacked the railway sidings at Coblenfz, 
and on July 31 A squadron on its way to Mainz 
encountered 40 enemy scouts south of Saar- 
brucken and lost four machines. The re- 
* mainder dropped their bombs on Saarbrucken 
station, but on their way back wore again set, 
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laid by. many at the door of the aged Premier, 
who was considered to be unequal to the task 
of leading tfce Ministry and the Chamber. Jt 
was felt by those who made this criticism that 
new methods were wanted, new blood and a 
new leader, if the organ of government was to 
fulfil its duty to the country. But criticism took 
another form. It had long been alleged by the 
(Government’s enemies, and also by some of its 



SIGNOR NITTI. 

In control of the Treasury in the Orlando 
Government, 1918. 

supporters, that the Cabinet was not sufficiently 
in contact with Parliament and the country. 
This complaint had been made of the Salandra 
Government, and it was now said that its suc- 
cessor pursued the same lines. On the eve of 
the re-opening of the Chamber a group of 
47 deputies was formed, which declared its 
intention of pressing for a fuller recognition of 
the right of Parliament to be informed of, ami 
to help with, the problems of government. The 
group rapidly secured many more adherents 
and rose to a strength of over 100. 

In view of the various currents which were 
setting against it the Government had just one 
chance of safety, the fear of “ something 
worse ” which had saved it in June. It began 
badly. The Chamber took umbrage over a 
matter of form in regard to which it considered 
that the Premier had failed to pay due respect 
to the rights of Parliament. The attitude of 
the Government would have caused no offence 
under normal conditions, the more so as the 
protagonist in the attacking movement was 
Signor Modigliani, one of the extreme Socialist 
leaders. Yet, though the Government obtained 


a large majority, its fall was practically certain 
from this moment. The atmosphere of the 
Chamber altered. Instead of being hesitating 
and uncertain, it became definitely hostile. It 
still adopted a waiting attitude, but its mind 
was made up. It waited in order to hear tho 
declarations of various political leaders. " For 
though the Government was doomed, the tight 
of succession seemed still uncertain One fresh 
name, however, was already assured as a pillar 
of the new Government. Signor Nitti, who had 
been Minister of Agriculture, Commerce aru^ 
Industry in the last Giolitti Government, had * 
taken no part in tho polemic regarding Italy’s 
intervention in the war ; but he had often been 
classed among the “ Neutralists,” together 
with all the old Giolittian supporters, save 
those who, like Signor Orlando, had become 
openly and definitely identified with the war. 
Signor Nitti had remained silent till the autumn 
of 1916, when he delivered to his constituents 
in Basilicata the fullest and most reasoned 
statement of the necessity and justice of Italy’s 
intervention in the world -war that had yet bq£$ 
pronounced by any Italian politician. It dis- 
played at once a wide view' and a practical mind. 
This speech signified Signot Nitti’s return to the 
political arena, and a few months later lie was 
appointed a member of the special mission 
which was sent by the Italian Government to 
the Unite* I States. On his return he immedi- 



BARON SON^INO AND A BRITISH 
GENERAL. 


atoly found a place in politics ready for him. 
He could probably have overturned the Govern-' 
merit in June, but he preferred to w ait. It was 
certain, however, that the delay would not be 
long, and that his ideas and energy would 
ensure him one of the chidf posts in the Govern- 
ment which should sfi&tefcd that of Signdfc 
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upon by hostilo scouts and lost three more of 
their number. Immediately after their return 
another squadron started off to Saarbrucken, 
where it bombed the factories and sidings 
without loss. On August 1 1 a big explosion 
was caused in Karlsruhe railway station ; one 
of our machines was brought down, and three 
of the enemy’s driven down out of control. 
Next day it was t he turn of Frankfurt, and on 
their way the 12 machines employed were 
attacked over Mannheim by 40 scouts, two of 
which were destroyed and tliree driven down. 
On the night- of August 21-22 two Handley 
Page mac) '•‘nes dropped just over a ton of bombs 
on Cologne station, and next day 12 machines 
made a raid on Mannheim. Two of t hem had 
to land under control about five miles over 
the lines, after driving away eight hostile 
machines. Immediately before* the objective 
was reached l a hostile machines made a deter- 
mined onslaught on the formation, which came 
down to 0,000 feet, following its leader, who 
was shot down under control ; 10 of our 

machines, nevertheless, succeeded in dropping 
bombs on their objective. Tliree German 
machines wen* destroyed. 

Another daring raid was made on Mann- 
heim on the night of August 25 20. I wo 
machines, in spite ot searchlights and anti- 
aircraft. gun barrage, descended among the 
chimneys of the Badische Anilin und Soda 
Fabrik's works, dropping bombs and sweeping 
the factories, guns, and searchlight works 


with machine-gun fire. Another attack was 
made on the Rame chomical works on September 
7 almost simultaneously by two squadrons, 
or 21 machines in all, which succeeded in 
dropping over two tons of bombs on the town, 
though they were almost continuously ^attacked 
on both the outward and re' urn journeys by 
hostile aircraft in superior numbers. On one 
night — September 10-17 — seven Handley Page 
machines were missing, and on the 25th four 
machines did not return from a raid in which 
Frankfurt received over ljtons of bombs. On 
the night of October 21-22 two squadrons, in 
very bad weather, dropped several 1,650 lb. 
bombs on the railways of Kaiserslautern. The 
Independent Air Force had to write off in all 
109 machines as missing. 

The longest distances flown out and back 
were 330 miles by day and 342 miles by night, 
both in August. But the Force was balked 
of the chance of essaying a still longer flight 
for which it was making preparations. A 
Group— the 27th— was established in England 
for the purpose of bombing Berlin, but it did 
not receive machines that were capable of 
undertaking the expedition until the end of 
October, and in spite of all its efforts could not 
get them ready for the attack before the 
armistice was signed on November 11. So 
Borlin escaped a taste of the aeroplane bombs 
it had lavished so freely on Paris and London — 
until its own people gave it the experience in 
March 1919. 
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Bosolli. When Signor Nitti declared that he 
and his friends would vote for the Ministry on 
this occasion, but that they considered that the 
Government had put the Cliamber in a humilia- 
ting position, it was generally felt that he now 
meant to assert himself. 

'yie crisis came slowly. The policy of the 
Ministry of the Interior was discussed at length, 
and if there were those who accused Signor 
Orlando of weakness in his general policy, he 
I was furiously attacked by the Official Socialists 


When Signor Orlando rose to defend himself » 
against his critics, a week after t^c opening of 
the Chamber, it was generally felt that he had 
a difficult task. On the one hand, he had to 
show that ho would not tolerate the attempts 
to undermine the national resistance, and on 
the other hand he had to make it clear that 
maintenance of order did not mean reaction. • 
His speech was a very able parliamentary 
effort. He admitted frankly that the Turin 
riots were in a sense the result of his liberal 



GERMAN CAVALRY RESTING IN 

for the stern methods adopted in Turin to quel! 
the riots then*. These attacks gave rise to two 
declarations from prominent- members of the 
Ministry. Signor Bissolati, the Reformist 
Socialist leader, turned upon his old comrades 
as they carped and complained, and cried : 
“To defend the Army from stabs in the back, 
I myself would fire upon you.” Signor Bissolaf i 
knew the harm done by the insidious propa- 
ganda of the extreme pacifists, whose pro- 
gramme, while it seemed to be peace, was in 
reality revolution. The Socialists protested 
violently, and their protests were renewed when 
Signor Orlando, in answer to a taunt from the 
Extreme Left, sprang to his feet, and said that 
he, too, would adopt *the hypothesis of Signor 
R*ssolati. The Socialists made an uproar, but 
the bulk of the'Chamber applauded loudly. 


[From a German photograph. 

PASS ON THE ITALIAN FRONT.' 

policy, but h<* scored an undoubted point when 
he asked whether any other policy would have 
ensured .so great a freedom from internal 
troubles. He claimed with truth that the people 
of Italy had shown u remarkable degree of 
patience and self-discipline, and at the same 
time he pointed out that t he repression of the 
Turin riots and tin* measures taken subse- 
quently showed that he did not shrink from the 
use of force when it was necessary. He did not 
think that it was wise to abandon his policy 
of conciliation. He stood by both sides of Jiis 
policy. He would use all the necessary force 
to uphold the State, but he would not infringe 
const it lit ionul I i her t i< *s . 

Signor Orlando's speech was very well 
received, and it was felt that he had strength- 
ened his claim to be Signor Boselli’s successor. 


CHAPTER CCEXXXIIl. 


THE ALLIED ADVANCE: AUGIJST- 
SEPTEMBER, 19 [8. 


The Battle of Bapaume continued — The Fighting on 
Scarpe- The Drocourt-Qui£ant Line Breached The 
Right — Development of the Allied Plan — The 


St. Mihiel - Berman Views Aviation Record. 

W HILE tlu* British force hml been 
adv ancing, as described in Chapter 
CCLXX1X., the French on their 
right had also been making pro- 
gress. Lassignv had been captured on 
August 21, and the Third French Army had 
made considerable progress. Still more im- 
portant was the forward movement of Mangin 
with the Tenth Army, in the region between 
I, he Oise, the Ailette and the Aisne. In the 
evening of August 21, the Bermans bad been 
thrust out of the forest of Ourseamp and 
the wood of Carlepont . The Oise was reached 
at Sempigny and Poutoise, while a little more 
to the south Cuts and Cumcl in were taken. 

To the north of Soissons the Bermans were 
pushed still further hack from the Aisne and 
Laval was captured, some thousands of prisoners 
being taken in the course of the fighting. 
Bleraneourt had been taken, and thus t In- 
road from Noyon to Coney -le-Chateau was 
cut. The French forces were closing round 
Noyon, and, on the left of the Tenth, the 
Third Army had pressed through the Orval 
wood and had reached the edge of Chiry- 
Ourscamp. 

On August 22, Mangin continued to press 
the Bermans and occupied Quierzy, on the 
south bank of the Oise, and extended his right 
along the road Bleraneourt -Coney bv capt uring 
St. Auhin. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of Soissons, Pommiers, on the northern bank 
of the Aisne, was occupied. On the next day 
the Oise was held as far as its junction with 
Vo! XIX —Part 243 289 


the Oise —The Battle of the 
French Advance on the British 
American part in the Battle of 

flic Ailette, and the course of Hie latter river 
was occupied as far as tin* railroad from Coney - 
le-( 'bateau to the east of Selous. French 
troops also reached the outskirts of Buny and 
Pont St. Mare. 

On August 2a, the line from Clmvigny to 
Creey-nu-Mo»t was reached, and thus the 
out -flanking effect of Mangin’s advance became 
greater and great er. 

I’he next day the Bermans endeavoured to 
attack west of Cha vigny. hut were not only 
driven hack with a loss of 2h prisoners and many 
killed and wounded, but were also compelled to 
yield ground, so that the French advanced 
1,200 yards east of Domaine Wood on a front 
of over 1 ,000 yards. 

On August 20 Debeney's army again ad- 
vanced and captured Fresnoyedes- Roye and 
St. Maid and the neighbouring villages. The 
environs of Roye were reached in the evening. 
During the night the Bermans abandoned the 
town and Hie French pat rols, following on t he 
heels of the retreating enemy, completed its 
occupation. 

There was considerable artillery activity 
towards Sempigny. Malhotcl farm was occu- 
pied, and on till* Vesle the Americans succeeded 
in getting a footing in Bazoehes. 

We must now return to the front with which 
the British were more immediately concerned. 
On August 2a, north of the Somme, British 
troops pressed on from Albert towards Bapaume, 
reached the outskirts of Le Sars and captured 
Con tali naison and Win lencourt - Eaueourt. 
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Two (lays later tli<> Hovernment foil, after 
Signor Boseili and Baron Sonnino had })nth 
received the hearty cheers of the Chamber, and 
the Minister of War, (lencral CJiardino, had 
also been warmly, applauded when lie made the 
announcement that the expected enemy offen- 
sive^iad begun, and that the High Command 
we. re confident of the result. The applause 
which greeted Signor Boselli’s valedictory stute- 
jnent was in the nature of a personal tribute 
to the veteran who laid surrendered his ease 
to till a post, which at the moment none but he 
could have' filled so well, tie had played his 
part , and now he was to go, but it was felt that 
lie had deserved the thanks of Parliament and 
the country. Baron Sonnino’s account of his 
stewardship met with the applause which signi- 
fied agreement with his policy and support for 
himself. Out' passage only of his speech was to 
meet with opposition and keen criticism (except 
of course, from the Official Socialists, who 
criticized everything). This was his downright 
language in regard to certain passage's in t he 
Papal Note. He spoke very strongly regarding 
the manner in which the Note merely included 
Belgium among “the possible exceptions'* to 
t he general principle of niul tial condonation and 
renunciation of indemnities and put the 
martyred country on a level with all other cases 
of invaded and occupied territory. I^o claimed 
that tile case of Belgium was totally different 
from j^Liiy other, and said plainly that the Pope’s 
treatment of the question seemed to suggest 
“Herman inspiration.” Baron Sonnino’s 
manner of dealing with the Note was strongly 
resented by the (’at holies, both in the ('hamher 
and in the country, and it. seemed as though 
they might take a definite stand against the 
Foreign Minister and so narrow the basis of 
the future' ( lovermneiil . For it was already 
clear that Baron Sonnino would continue to 
hold his position, unless he gave it up volun- 
tarily. 

The Boseili Cabinet, fell on October 2.“», PM 7, 
and next day came the news of the reverse at 
(’aporetto. Kuril of the follow ing days brought 
worse news from the front, and under the shock 
of disaster party diffr retires and party feelings 
faded for the time. Signor Orlando was 
entrusted with the duty of forming a Hovern 
Jiient, and his list of Ministers was published on 

October 211. The new Cabinet was as follows : — 

• 

Signor Orlando, Premier nod Interior. 

• Buron Sonnino, Foreign Affair*. 

Signor N i It i , Trooa 1 1 ry . 

t Signor Bissolati, Civil A*si*t ance and Pension?. 


Signor Med a. Finance. ^ 

Signor Fern, Pu-ts and Telegraph?. 

Signor Saeohi, J.eiiee, 

Signor Bi-rcnim. PuMio Tm-t ruction. 

Signor Dari. PuMic Works. 

Signor Milium. Agremlt tiro. 

Signor Kiecardo Bimiehi, Trap -port. 

Signor Colo in.o. Colonic-;. 

Signor ('infulli, Cniumeivo find Jmlo ary. 

General A'fieri, War. 

Admiral Pel Bono, Marino. 

General PnH’Olio, Arms and Munitions. 

The new President of the Council took up 
the reins of government at a very critical 
moment. The front had been broken and 
the Italian armies ware in full retreat upon a 
defensive line which meant the abandhnment 
of a wide tract- of Italian soil. The grave 
problems w hich lmd loomed largo a week before 
were all forgotten for the moment., save one 
only — t lit* (pies! ion of t lie policy pursued by t ho 
Ministry of the Interior. Signor Orlando had 
defended himself successfully in the (’hamher, 
and practically established his claim to the 
premiership. And then disaster came, for 
which many people held his methods of ad- 
minist rat ion largely responsible. There was a 
very strong feeling indeed against the premier- 
ship among many who had worked hardest, for 
Italy's intervention and for a vigorous war 
policy. In Milan especially the criticisms of 
Signor Orlando and resent ment. at his succession 
to Signor Boseili found wide expression, in 
conversation at least; tin* Press realized the 
necessity of showing a united front. 

Signor Orlando’s first, move was to appeal 
for the support of all parlies and groups, and 
(Ik* answers which he received showed the 
mettle of Italy. Only the Oflieiul Socialists 
held aloof, as a party, though several of their 
leaders showed that the doctrines of the Inter- 
national had not completely overridden the 
instincts of patriotism. Thom were souk* who 
felt., t he nisei ves 1 1 alia ns st ill, and at t lm moment 
of crisis worked for Italy. 

The country as a whole was magnificent. 
For many months Italy had been beset by 
every kind of insinuation, t < » w hieh no adequate 
answers had been given. Pacifist, propaganda 
of ('very kind had been spread through the 
country, and it had given rise to many ques- 
tionings. Now, under tin* shock of disaster, 
Italy put her questionings aside and answered 
the call of the tragic moment. From nortlf to 
south, from Piedmont to Sicily, the same voice 
spoke. In political circles the little differences 
that seemed great differences were for ft time 
forgotten, and the m^ss of the people, who 
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The 2nd Division captured Sapignies and 
Behngnies, taking a considerable number of 
prisoners, while the 62nd Division mastered 
Mory. We crossed the Albert-Bapaume road 
along its whole length south of Bapaume and 
raptured Martinpuich, also Le Sain and Le 
Barque on the Bapaume -Albert road. To the 
north of bapaume, in spite of a strenuous 
resistance on the part of the -Germans in the 
neighbourhood of Favrenil anrl Croisilles, our 
troops were enabled to make good their a.K-anee 
at. these points and also farther north at 
Neuville-Vitasso. 

During the day, the counter-attacks worn 
continued, being mostly conducted by recently 
arrived German reinforcements. None of these 
were successful, and our armies were, indeed, 
enabled to make further progress, and took 
many prisoners. North of the Somme Aust rnlian 
troops early in the morning carried the enemy’s 
lines on the high ground east of Bray ; on their 
left London and Eastern County Divisions 
continued their advance towards Carnoy and 
took Mamet'/,, while Welsh troops seized the 
wood of that name. 

Farther north the Germans also tries! a 
counter-attack against our new positions in 
the neighbourhood of Givenchy, south of Lens, 
but were driven back with loss 

During the early part of the night. August 
25-26, the enemy made strenuous efforts against 
the British posit ion south and nort h of Bapaume 
in the neighbourhood of Eaucourt-l’Abbaye 
and Kavreuil, but without any success. North 
of the latter point our men advanced against 
the Germans with the bayonet and beat t hem 
back with heavy loss, taking many prisoners. 
Another counter-attack was attempted against 
us in the same section, but was also defeated. 
Wo consolidated ourselves in Kavreuil and made 
further progress beyond the village, while to the 
nort h of it , our posit ions south-east of Mory and 
to the west of Croisilles were improved. 

On August 26 the First. Army began to take 
part, in the general advance. It stood on the 
left of the Third Army, and its front extended 
from north-east of Fostubert, to Nemillo 
Vitesse. It comprised three army corps. 
There were, commencing from the north, the 
[. Corps, composed of the 55th, 1 6th, and loth 
Divisions ; then the VIII. Corps. 24th. 201 h and 
8th Divisions ; then the Canadian Corps, with 
the 51st Highland Division, the 3rd and -ml 
Canadian Divisions. The attack was made 
pnly by the right wing -viz., the two Canadian 


divisions south of the Scarpe — the 51st Division • 
north of it. The object of the First Army was 
to turn from the north the western end of the 
Htiidenbtinx line and thus force the Germans 
to retire from this their gi*out bulwark, lhe 
point selected was the junction of the Hiuden- 
burg and Drooourt-Queant lines, near the latter 
village. IVnetratiou hen* would completely turn 
both lines. 

On August 20, our troops at tackl'd at 5 a.m. 
on both sides of the Scarpe river from Croisilles 
to the noighl b>u r hood of Gavrelle, On the south 
bank of the river, the Canadian Divisions, 
attacking vigorously, passed through the front 
lino of the enemy's defences without much 
difficulty and captured at one rush the high 
ground known as Orange Hill. The attack was 
the more notable inasmuch as a heavy storm 
of rain was raging for the greater part of the 
morning, though later on th(* weather denied. 
The Canadians reached \\ aueourt and Monehy- 
le-Brcux, completed the occupation of these 
villages* and advanced fart her beyond t hem. 
Now Scottish troops on the north side of the 
Scarpe, passing over t lie same ground on w hich 
they hud fought in 1917, carried the German 
front defensive system of trenches south of 
Gavrelle, reached the outskirts of Koeux and 
raptured the chemical works north of that 
place. On the right of the Canadians, from 
t ho Third Army, Scottish and London troops 
continued their advance from Croisilles and 
Heninel. They met with strong resistance, 
chiefly from machine-gun nests, aided by some 
German infantry; but in spite of t liis, they made 
considerable progress and captured the high 
ground between Croisilles and Heninel. Here 
a good many prisoners wore taken. On the 
more sout hern port ion of the front of operat ions, 
the British advance was continued on both 
1 winks* of the Somme. Australian troops took 
Gappy and advanced to I he east of it. North of 
the Somme, Su/amje was raptured. Farther 
to the north, English troops advanced in t he 
direction of Montaulmn and Welsh troops 
captured Bn/.entin le-< hand. A good deal of 
desultory lighting took place at a number oi 
points beyond those already mentioned, mi I 
some considerable ground was made. 

Between Maricourt and Bapaume, and also to 
the north of that town, heavy engagements took 
place in the afternoon, and notwithstanding 
all the efforts of the enemy, our hue moved 
steadily forward. English and Welsh troops 
captured Montauban and then, working along 
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were suffering from severely straitened eircuin- 
stances and had shown signs of war- weariness, 
tightened their belts and stiffened their backs, 
determined to resist. Tho Austro -German 
offensive no doubt had for its main object the 
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crushing of Italy's moral resistance. The 
spies and agents of the Central Empires had 
reported that tho spirit of the people was 
unsatisfactory, and that, defeat would lead to an 
utter breakdown. The military success of the 
great offensive certainly surpassed all expecta- 
tions. Its failure as a solvent of Italian mom/ 
was complete, instead of riot and revolution 
the enemy victories brought only a hardening 
of resolve, an increase of the will to snerifioe. 
There were some, of course, in Italy, as in all 
the countries at war, who were found wanting 
under the trial, who lost their nerve and would 
have accepted the results of present defeat 
through fear of worse disaster to conic. Ihit 
on the essentially sound organism of Italy the 
shook and' the threat worked like cold water 
on a healthy body. There was a great reaction 
to the stimulus. 

During the first weeks of the new Govern- 
ment party passion did not show itself, but 
when the military situation improved, when it 
was clear, moreover, that all parties except 
only the Official Socialists stood for resist- 
^anrr, the strife in Parliament revived. The 


movement in favour of closer cooperation 
between the Government and Parliament, 
which had been set on foot before the fall of 
the Boselli Ministry, was quickly resumed. At 
first it seemed to meet with wide approval, but 
when it became evident that to press the matter 
would lead to a conflict- with Baron Sonnino, 
the situation changed. The movement had 
taken the form of a demand for the institution 
of parliamentary commissions on tho French 
model, and the innovation was urged for 

* 

foreign affairs in particular. Tt should have 
been obvious that Baron Sonnino’s habit of 
mind would not accept such a change in the 
method of conducting foreign policy, lie had 
often been accused, with justice, of keeping his 
ministerial colleagues in the dark. Tt was not 
likely that he would admit, the “ interference ” 
of a commission of senators and deputies. 'Tho 
promoters of the movement had foreseen this, 
end hoped that Baron Sonnino’s refusal might 
end in his defeat and retirement. Some of the 
later adherents may have hoped that he would 
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yield to the pressure of opinion But Baron 
Sonnino was inflexible, and he carried his 
Cabinet colleagues with him. Tt followed that 
those who pressed the movement declared 
themselves as an Opposition, and, in fact, the 

Parliamentary Union, as the group was now 
• « 
called, came to be regarded as the »:eal Opposi- 
tion, though it did not always insist on op- 
posing. Its enemies said that it was biding 
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the crest of the ridge, captured High Wood and then the counter-attack was held up anc 
proceeded against Longue val f which was en- finally beaten back with consirW*hl« I™. 


tered. Hut our men were unable to hold the 
village, being eounter-at tacked with very 
superior forces, and were forced back towards 
Bazentin-le-Grand and High Wood. High 
Wood, it will be remembered, had formed the 
scene of very severe fighting in the battle of • 
the Somme in 1910, in which the tide of war 
ebbed and flowed for some days. On this 
occasion, as on the former, the Gorman counter- 
attack came from Longueval. As we have just 
seen, it had been retaken by the enemy and he 
continued the movement on High Wood, com- 
pelling our troops to fall back for a time. 
At High Wood, however, our troops turned, 
stopped the enemy's advance, and then 
again moving forward established themselves 
on ground woll to the east of it. Still the Ger- 
mans diil not at once give up the struggle in 
tins part of the field. Another counter-attack 
was made early in the night against the line our 
troops now held, but our rifle fire alone was 
sufficient to prevent the Germans reaching 
our positions, and they were driven back with 
heavy loss. They also attacked north of 
High Wood on the line Ligny-Thilloy, not far 
from Bapaume, and forced our advanced 
troops to retire about a quarter of a mile ; 


then the counter-attack was held up and 
finally beaten back with considerable loss. 
The New Zealanders reached Bapaume itself in 
the afternoon and established themselves on the 
edge of the town, while farther north English 
troops progressed towards Beugnatre, thus 
advancing on the northern side of Bapaume, 
which was now closely threatened on the south, 
the west, and the north. There was also 
severe fighting about Oroisilles, and more to the 
north Canadian troops capt ured the ridge east 
of Wancourt and advanced beyond Gu&nappe. 
North of the Scarpe Scottish troops continued 
their advance and made considerable progress 
towards Plouvain. 

At the southern extremity of our line, the 
Australian Divisions continued their advance 
on both banks of the Somme, and made con- 
siderable progress towards Dompierre on the 
south bank and around Suzanne on the north. 

These advances had inflicted further heavy 
losses on the German Army, which had been 
compelled to yield up 21,000 prisoners to our 
men since the morning of August 21. The 
strategic situation had now changed very much 
to the advantage of the Allies. They had 
pressed book the Germans so that ail danger 
of an irruption between the French and British 
lines was over, and it would have been necessary 
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its time, and that it included too many of the whic h followed as the Fascia. Its aim was to 
“old majority” — ■/.<?., Giolitti’s majority — for counter the manoeuvres of the Piyliauicntarx 

its actions to he 1 * above suspicion. This accii- Union by open fighting and hard hitting, and 

sation was probably unfair, but it was natural a curious situation arose. 

that the Ciolittians should remain under The new group whs composed of deputies 

suspicion, the more so as their old leader had from nearly every cpiurter of the Chamber, from 

made little response to Signor Orlando’s append the Extreme Right to the Reformist Socialists, 

for unity of effort. He had left his tent, It stood for a- stronger interna! policy and * he 

indeed, and spoken in the Chamber, but he closest- cooperation with tin* Allies, in every 

schemed still to hold aloof, and some of those field. Included among its number were those 

Drho were closest to him used language that who hud been most outspoken in t heir erit ieism 
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appeared to confirm the hopelessness of ex- of Signor Orlando's rci/inn -at t lit* Minid rv of tin* 

pocting his real cooperation. Interior, and it seemed stiange that llie.se 

The Parliamentary Union was the nucleus of should join together for the express purpose of 

a strong Opposition, and it could always count supporting his Cabinet. Yet the reason was 

upon the Official Socialists to support it, in any simple enough. They believed that Signor 

vote against the Government. Signor Orlando Orlando would take a much stronger line if ho 

and his Ministers, on the other hand, had no were assured of this definite backing than if 

marshalled array of followers, though they were he had to secure parliamentai y support by a 

assured of strong support. A more definite policy of bargaining and arrangement. The 

backing seemed to bo required, and the opening new group was pledged to vote according to 

days of the December Session — Parliament had t he decisions of its “ directorate,” and this 

adjourned after one sitting in November — saw meant a nucleus of some lf>0 votes, which tms 

the formation of u not lay* new group, the Group certain to attract to itself a large number of 

of Rational Defence, Fascia di Difesa Nazionalc, other deputies who preferred not to commit 

which was known throughout the months themselves definitely. The Fascia offered its 
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to recapture a great deal of ground before they 
could have been again in a position to threaten 
cither j^jpniens or Hazebrouck. The result of the 
fighting had shown a considerable diminution, 
of the German moral , and it was known that a 
large proportion of their reserves were used up. 
Moreover* it was plainly evident that they 
could no longer maintain the positions they 
were holding from the right of the French Third 
Army on the Oise to the Scarpe on the north ; 
the troops of tho Allies were demonstrably 
able to push the whole line still farther back. 
The German position facing the French Armies 
on the Oise and Aisno was, indeed, a very 
dangerous one. Mangin’s advance threatened 
their left flank ; moreover Bapaume and Poronne 
were in imminent danger, and it was a question 
whether they should be yielded up or their 
garrison taken prisoners. 

On the night of August 26-27, the Germans 
began to yield ground, as the German High Com- 
mand felt that their troops could not continue 
in the positions held in front of Chaulnes, Roye 
and Noyo'n. Roye was abandoned on tho 26th 
and tho Germans began to retire from both 
sides of the town on a front of about 12 miles. 
The French followed up the retreat and entered 
Roye and tho neighbouring villages. 

This was a very important gain to the Fronch. 
Roye served as the pivot of the German defences 


in that part ; it had taken 10 days to capture 
the whole position, and from it roads ran in 
all directions north, south, east and west, 
and it is worthy of note, as showing the increased 
resistance offered by the Germans to pie vent 
the capture of this important point, that 
although in the early days of the advance 
12 miles had been won within two days 
thereafter the rate of progress was much slower, 
proving that the reinforcements brought up 
had considerably strengthened the German 
position. Its outlying defences, Fresnoy, 
Goyencourt, Laucourt, Beauvraignes had 
gradually been taken, and when these fell, it 
was practically impossible for the Germans 
to retain their position in tho town itself, 
especially when the closer lying posts of 
Caasar’s Camp and St. Mard fell into French 
hands ; but these points were taken at irregular 
dates, and this, no doubt, accounts for tho 
Germans being able to hang on as long as they 
did. Caesar’s Camp had been in our Allies* 
hands since August 16 ; Goyencourt was taken 
on August 16; Beauvraignes on August 21; 
Fresnoy was not taken till August 26, on 
which day St. Mard was also captured. From 
the time that Beauvraignes was taken, Laucourt 
was under fire from it and was therefore 
valueless to the Germans, but it did not 
actually yield until the morning of the 27th. 
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solid support to Signor Orlando, conditioned 
only by lq| adoption of an uncompromising 
“ war policy.” And Signor Orlando desired 
nothing bettor. 

This did not mean that ho abandoned his 
policy of conciliation, or the hopo of maintaining 
a largo degree of national concord. Hut it did 
mean that ho had greater freedom of action, 
that he was much less hampered by “ parlia- 
mentary exigencies.’* After some anxious 
moments and some very turbulent sittings, the 
December debates closed with the Government 
firmly in the saddle. Nor did the Faacio confine 
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its efforts to parliamentary circles. Branches 
wore established all over the country, and an 
attempt was made to roach the people and 
provide some antidote to the Socialist propa- 
ganda which had hitherto been left almost 
unanswered. Tho ond of tho year, which saw 
the battle-line hold firm in tho mountains and 
along tho Piave, found also a stronger garrison 
and better leadership upon the home front. 

Throughout tho winter of 1917-1918 there 
was a continuance of the peace -talk which had 
been begun by the German proposals of a year 
before. Fortunately, German action belied 
German words, and Brest- Litovsk illumined 
many minds which otherwise might have con- 
tinued to suffer from tho illusions that were 
evident in many countries. Many people 
refused even to learn from Brest -Litovsk, but 
on tho whole, expressions of belief in Germany's 
good faith were confined to those who had lost 
their nerve and those who dreaded a German 


defeat. What Germany stood for was clear 
to all who could ami would look facts in tho 
face. Illusions in regard to Austria-Hungary 
persisted a little longer. 

in Ttaly, of course, there were no such 
illusions, except in a very limited circle.^ For 
Italy, Austria-Hungary was the immediate 
enemy, as Germany was for England and 
France. But Italy realized, what her Allies 
were very slow to understand, that Austria- 
Hungary was hound hand and foot to Germany, 
and that tho broak-up of tho Hapshurg Empire 
was a necessary preliminary to the establish- 
ment of a just peace that should have a chance 
of enduring. It was long before this point of 
view commondod itself to Italy’s Allies. On 
various occasions the apparent tendressc of 
Britain or Franco for Austria-Hungary had 
caused uneasiness in Italy, and this uneasiness 
was greatly increased by the statements of 
‘‘ war aims ” made by Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Lloyd George early in January, 1918. Both of 
these statements seemed to confirm the old 
impression that Britain and tho United States 
had different standards of onmity towards 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, and were con 
sidering the possibility of coming to terms with 
the lesser enemy. Such a programme could 
not commend itself to Italy, and Italian political 
circles we*:o gravely preoccupied by tho apparent 
tendency of the declarations made on behalf 
of Britain and tho United States, g Two 
quotations from newspapers representing very 
different shades of political opinion, and 
linked only by tho fact that from tho first they 
had urged the path of war, are sufficient to 
indicate the uneasiness which prevailed. Tho 
Corrierc della Sera, after observing that the 
only modification of tho Allied pro -war policy 
which appeared from tho speeches of President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George was a tendency 
to show greater favour towards Austria- 
Hungary, explained this tendency by showing 
that “ tho material and ideal interests of 
America, France, and England depend in great 
part on tho result of the war with Germany 
rather than of that with Austria.” “ It may 
be permitted to us, therefore,” the Corriere 
continued, ” to add that Italy and tho Balkan 
Allies represent an element of equilibrium in 
tho crisis of European distribution* their 
matorial and ideal interests depending more on 

the result of the war with Austria than of, that 

* 

with Germany. An anti -German programme 
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When all these posit ons wero in the French 
power, it was evident that the Germans had 
either to surrender or retreat. They preferred 
the latter course, and Hoye, as we have seen, 
was completely occupied on August 27. 

Tfie fighting which immediately preceded the 
occupation of the town showed the French 
troops at their best, fvdl of vigour, and with that 
confidence which believes only in victory. Nor 
was the German resistance to bo despised. 
But as the French troops began to encircle 
the town, the outlying defences fell with in- 
creasing ease, while the capture of t ho bridges 
over the Avre enabled General Debeney to 
transfer his troops north or south in accord- 
ance with tactical requirements. The Germans 
made many counter-attacks to drive back the 
French from the banks of this river, but all 
were unsuccessful, although very often the 
French had to fight, with the water up to 
their waists. There can be no doubt that 
lioye was given up with reluctance, and 
although some of the near defences had been 
taken some days before, it was not * until 
August 20, when Fresnoy was taken, that it, 
became evident that resistance was slowly dying 
off. Fresnoy had been a point from which 
many counter-attacks had been delivered and it 


had also formed a target for the French artillery, 
so much so that the village was practically 
non-existent. Indeed, the ground al^ round 
it had been simply swept clear by the heavy 
shell -fire directed on it. Even the trees on 
the Paris -Lille road had all been cut down: 
There was not a single one standing. When 
Fresnoy fell, therefore, the outlook for the 
German position to the north of Hoye was very 
bod, so was it also on the south of the Avre, 
where St. Mard, which formed a formidable 
position, part of the original line of 1 914-10, 
constructed in the usual careful ways of that 
period, protected by heavy barbed wire and 
numerous concrete forts, was in French hands. 

A violent counter-attack was made against 
this point on the morning of August 27, but 
it was driven back and the French, continuing 
their advance, completed the capture of 
Laueourt by 8 a. in., and the result of this 
operation was to extend the French flank well 
to the south of Hoye and to capture over 
1,100 prisoners. 

All these events had undoubtedly influenced 
the moral of the German t roops and had given 
the German commanders serious cause to 
consider whether it was not time to retreat. 
Probably the final straw w'as the capture of 
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which restores Alsace- Lorraine to France, and 
to the Polish State Posen, whose borders are so 
near the German capital, we perfectly under- 
stand and have loyally accepted. We, there- 
fore, count on the good will and sense of justice 
of AINcd public opinion when wo request 
greater consideration for the anti-Aust rian 
programme. 11 Here was a reasoned, serious 
plea that put the Italian case, and that of 
Serbia and Rumania, with sufficient dearness, 
and so went to the root of the matter far more 
than most other comments, which wore in the 
main on tho lines of the brief but pertinent 
complaint in the Socialist- I’opolo d'Jtalia , which 
found inexplicable “ the silence or reticence of 
some of our Allies, who* whenever they have to 
touch matters concerning Italy and Austria, 
seem preoccupied by one idea only -not to be 
excessively hard upon Austria-Hungary/’ 

Italian opinion w r as bot h anxious and puzzled. 
Some blamed the Government for its apparent 
inability to sustain Italy’s cause with her Allies ; 
some criticized the Allies ; some did both. 
The worst of the situation was that the British 
and American references to Italy seemed to 
confine recognition of her claims to something 
not greatly different from what was proposed 
by Prince Billow te Signor Giolitti before 
Jflhly’s entry into the war. The old supporters 
of neutrality were not slow to point this out. 


and Signor Orlando’s position was made very 
difficult. His programme, and that of his 
newly-pledged supporters, was that of a firm 
war policy and close enoprrntion with tho 
Allies. Yet within a few days of his victory 
in the Chamber two of Italy's Allies took a step 
which seemed to moderate the demands upon 
Italy’s chid enemy, and showed that I hero 
was still a remarkable lack of cooperation and 
coordination of ideas upon the political front. 
There were many questioning minds in Italy 
during the first weeks of It) 18, and it will bo 
admitted ibat tho speeches of President Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George were hardly ealenlated 
to strengthen Italian opinion against a peace 
offensive. But fount Hertling and Gount 
(V.orhiii were sufficiently uncompromising in 
their declarations to do away with any hope 
of influencing moderate ” opinion in Italy 
or elsewhere. There was a good deal of 
discussion in the Italian Press regarding tho 
apparent difference in tone between the 
utterances of the German and Austrian spokes- 
men, but the general impression was t hat the 
difference was superficial, and only the Clerical 
newspapers found in the speeches any sort of 
basis for a discussion that might lead towards 
peace, ft was felt by most people that Count 
Czemin’s milder language was induced by the 
hope of confirming, for the time at least, that 
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St. Marti, which was taken on the afternoon of 
August : ,26 without great difficulty, after a very 
severe artillery fire, although the resistance 
from the machine-gun nests was, as usual, of 
a determined character. 

The Germans also began to retreat on the 
nprth of Roye in the region of Hall n, and by the 
afternoon of August 27 their line ran approxim- 
ately by Hattencourt, Carrepuis, past Roigliso 
and west of Verpillieres. 

The retreat also extended to the south of Roye 
on a line of over 12 miles, and the whole German 


here had been held by General Humbert’s 
army since August 22. 

In the neighbourhood of Xoyon the French 
occupied Pont l’Kveque to the south, Suzoy 
to the west aial Vauchollos and Pnrquerieourt. 
The advance to those points was swift and 
decisive ; 500 prisoners were taken and a great 
deal of material, including three trains loaded 
with munitions, it was evident that Noyon 
was coming to the end of its resistance, and it 
fell t he next day. 

When t lie Germans had retired in 1917, they 
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line between Chaulnes and Noyon fell back 
in accordance with the arrangement which 
had been made several days before. The 
French followed up the enemy, and during 
the morning of August 28 reached a lino which 
extended from Licoure-Potte-Mesnille- Petit- 
Nesles-Orapeaumesnil- Dives. Chaulnes and 
Nesle were taken and the pursuit was con- 
tinued throughout the whole day. It. was 
fairly evident that the enemy did not mean 
to stand until he reached the line of the Somme 
and the Canal du Nord. By the evening the 
French advance guards had reached this hue 
and Cizancourt on the Somme was occupied, 
and at the southern extremity they were on the 
outskirts of Noyon. Both banks of the Divette 


no damage to the town beyond blowing 
rge hole in the main road leading into the 
. along which the French came. On this 
vsion, apparently thinking they were not 
| y return again, they determined to per- 
n their usual reckless and reasonless dost rue- 

! on the unfortunate city. I' incrable 

,os and traps of all kinds wen- placed about 
town wit h diabolical ingenuity. The mines 


going hack to (V, hoIIcs. a little village some 
til, at over three miles to the north of the town, 
anil it was only when t Ins was captured that ‘the 
constant explosions were brought to an end. 
Everything that could be blown down was 
. destroyed, and the damage was added to aftei 
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comparatively benevolent attit ude towards 
Austria-Hungary which had seemingly been 
indicated both by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George. The comments of the h'poca , a newly 
established Roman daily which was in close 
touch with Signor Orlando, may be quoted as 
giving not only the othcinl view but the general 
public opinion of Italy. The frjpoca thought 
that the speeches gave “ a new example of 
compact unity,” and said that the attitude of 
the two speakers was substantially the same, 
in spite of Count Ozernin\s less defiant tone. 
It emphasized the definite “ No” given to all 
suggestions which did not tit in with the aims 
of the Central Powers, and concluded by saying : 

This (hitigcmus conversation on the .subject of peaces 
which helps no one but the Central Powers, must abso- 
lutely 1 m? out short. But not beforo the Allies have 
replied in a Note which we ask shall bo collective, and 
would like to be definitive and simple, so as not to 
lend itself to doubtful interpretations ; a Noto that wo 
should like to see free from any relic of the old diplomatic 
policy . 

There was keen anxiety in Italy for a collec- 
tive statement on behalf of the Entente Powers, 
for clear evidence of the closest possible union 
among them. It was felt rightly that any 
appearance of divergence was so much en- 
couragement to the enemy. Italy had already 
suite red from the absence of close and continu- 
ous cooperation in military matters. She felt 
it hard that Fate had made the way to Versailles 
lie through Capo ret to, and it was not- yet 
evident that the further road to complete unity 


of command had to pass through St. Quentin. 
She had paid more heavily than anyone else, 
so far, for the long failure to realize the idea of 
the single front in its literal sense. It seemed 
to her now’ that her interests were further 
threatened by an equal failure to establish and 
maintain the single front in its political senso. 
The breakdown of Russia had not only affected 
the situation on the Italian Front. It had 
changed the political position, ft- meant that 
for a time at least the Haps burg Monarchy had 
only one inevitable enemy in the ranks of its 
opponents instead of two. Both in France and 
England there was an influential body of 
opinion which still believed in the necessity of 
“ a strong Austria,” and hoped that the offer 
of “reasonable terms” might detach Austria 
from her association with the chief criminal. 
Though Italy agreed that Germany was the 
chief criminal — popular opinion had no doubt 
at all in the matter — it was impossible for 
Italy's leaders to overlook the more immediate 
menace from Italy's neighbour. Italians, 
moreover, were firmly convinced that Austria- 
Hungary, or at least the Hapsburg Empire, 
could only exist as an instrument of Germanism, 
that the game of using the Hapsburgs against 
the Hohenzollerns and what they stood for had 
long ago become impossible. Even assuming, 
however, that Austria might be detached from 
Germany, Italy could hardly welcome t£io 
prospect. To detach Austria meant offering 
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the enemy had left by shell-fire, which was con- 
tinued steadily for eight days from heavy guns 
to the east of the town. When these were 
compelled to retreat, the work of demolition was 
given a finishing touch by aeroplane bombing. 

Noyon was a town of considerable historic 
interest with many fine buildings. The magni- 
ficent mediieval town hall was almost entirely 
destroyed, a mere fragment of the beautiful 
facade alone being left. The house where 
Calvin was born on the l’laee was reduced to a 
shapeless heap of stones. Not a prominent 
building was left except the Cathedral, which, 
although severely damaged, was not totally 
destroyed. The Mayor of Noyon, an octo- 
genarian Senator, stated that not more than 
one-tenth of the houses in the town could be 
repaired. All these ravages, wanton and 
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purposeless, were done out of the miserable 
spirit of German revenge. An excellent example 
of this was seen in the Cathedral, where a 
painting of Christ had evidently formed the 
target for some particularly brutal German’s 
pistol practice. 

On the 28th the general advance of the Allies 
was continued and tlioir position was greatly 
improved. On the south side of the river 
Somme, Fontaine-les-Cappy and the woods 
between it and the river were taken and some 
hundreds of prisoners made. Vennandovillers 


also was captured, while, north of the river, the 
ground to the east of Marieourt was^ taken, 
which gavo into our hands dominating ground 
to aid a further movement eastward. 

Meanwhile the British troops had boen 
pressing forward, too, farther noigh. On 
August 27, severe fighting had taken place at 
Trones Wood, in wtiieh the 1 8th Division fought 
with great gallantry and finally succeeded in 
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securing firm possession of the wood, notwith- 
standing repeated counter-attacks of the Ger- 
mans, including one made by the 2nd Guards 
Division which came fresh into the fighting. 

To the south of Bapaume, on the 28th 
English and Welsh troops made further progress, 
driving the Gormans from Longueval, Del villa 
Wood and Bernafay Wood. Those points had 
been the scone of much severe fighting in 
the Somme battle of 1916. Our advance met 
many counter-attacks in which the Prussian 
Guard took part, and, generally speaking, it 
may be said that south and north of Bapaume 
the resistance of the enemy was obstinate. 
Between Croisilles and Bapaume, South English 
and New Zealand troops repulsed a number 
of determined counter-attacks by German 
Divisions brought up specially for the purpose. 
But not ono of these attacks was successful, nor 
indeed did they even stop the British advance! 
Very heavy losses were inflicted on the enemy 
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tho Hapsburgs terms that were worth taking, 
meant therefore the survival of a strong 
Hapsburg Monarchy which would of necessity 
be hostile to Italy. For a strong Hapsburg 
Monarchy could hardly avoid looking with a 
revengeful eye upon an Italian Trieste and an 
Italian Pola, however it might bo reconciled 
to the) loss of the Trent i no. 

Italian opinion had moved a long way since 
the spring of 1015, when the idea- which 
animated Italy’s leaders, and almost all I hose 
# who attempted to provide for the future, was 
the necessity of facing a beaten but still power- 
ful Austria-Hungary, which would remain in 
close alliance with a beaten but still more pow er- 
ful German Empire. Even at that date there 
were men in Italy, as in England and France, 
though few enough in any of the three countries, 
who saw farther and clearer, who saw that the 
aims of the Liberal Powers should be the re- 
fashioning of Europe, the liberation of the op- 
pressed peoples, that from the great evil of the 
German aggression this great good might come. 
They were few who saw in the early days that 
the war was not only a war for this or that 
national victory, but a true revolution, a 
struggle between two moralities. A “ drawn 
war” might have come easily in 1015, but for 


the fatal tfyS/w? of Germany and Austria. llut 
as the talo of suffering lengthened, and the list 
of crimes, the resolve grow and hardened and 
spread among the Allied Powers that nothing 
less than the remaking of Europe would servo 
as reward for victory. 

In Ttidv, as elsewhere, there was reluctance 
to n crept the wider vision. In Italy, as else- 
where, there were those who urged the necessity 
of being practical, and of adapting ends to tho 
means in sight. It was maintained, among 
other practical arguments, that Italy, the 
weakest and the poorest of the four great* 
European Allies, could not take the lead in 
advocating an extreme programme which tho 
others might not follow’ That scorned a sound 
position for Italy’s rulers to adopt, the more so 
as they feared accepting commitments which 
might impose too great a strain upon Italian 
resources. Hut tin' force of ideals gained 
ground. Once more the t rut h was to he proved, 
that the* real “movers and shakers” are the 
“ dreamers of dreams/’ 

The spring of Ml IS, which was so critical a 
period for the Western Powers, and which had 
begun with an apparent weakening of the will 
to complete victory (a weakening clearly hinted 
by the British and American attitude towards 
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he was gradually driven hack. The 
village of Beugnatre was taken. 

Between the Scarpe and the Sensee rivers 
there was heavy fighting, in whieh Cana- 
<lian troops captured Clierisy, Vis-en- Artois 
and the Sart Wood, taking a considerable mmi- 
of prisonersr On the south of the Canadians, 
Scottish troops crossed the Sensee and seized 
Kontaine les-Croisilles, taking up a position on 
the spur south of the village. Here also more 
prisoners were taken. North of the Scarpe 
Scottish regiments took lioeux, Greenland 
Hill, (favrelle and Arleux-ou -Go hollo, whicli 
marked t he point where tbe line held since t he 
March retreat joined our former line of works, 
part of tho German front south of the village 
was also captured. The fighting all round 
Longue val and Delville Wood, where were the 
38th (Welsh) Division (Maj.-Gen. T. A. Cubitt) 
was particularly severe, both on August 27 
and 28, and the same was the case with the 
17th Division (Maj.-Gen. P. R. Robertson), 
which attacked north of these troops in the 
direction of Flora. 

On tlie latter date the retreat of the Germans 
became more pronounced, and tho wholo Allied 


line advanced from the Scarpe to above the 
Aisne. In the north, the Canadians had severe 
fighting all day. They drove back t he Gormans 
at many points, occupying their trenches, and 
captured Boiry - Not re-dame and Pelves. A 
little to the .south tioisilles was taken by 
London troops after an obstinate resistance. 
Immediately on the north bank ot the Somme 
British troops captured lfardeeourt and Curlu 
and pressed still farther east towards Muurepas, 
Repeated hostile attacks forced us to with- 
draw the advanced posts whieh lmd been estab- 
lished west of Oppy. But this was a matter of 
small moment. South of the river, our troops 
reached tho line Herhecourt -Krcsucs. The. 
Germans wore still offeung onnsidcrable resis- 
tance at the passages over the river at Pennine 
and at Brie to tho south. 

During the night of the 28* h -20th them 
was violent artillery fire on the Somme 
front, which appears to have been largely 
employed to mask the retreat. August 20 
saw the retreat of the Germans con- 
tinued along the whole line from the Sensee 
river in the north to the Oise and the 
\i lotto in the south. There had been some 
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Austria), which saw moreover the final down* 
•fall of Austria’s greater enemy, was marked 
also by a now gathering of anti -Austrian forces, 
and by the uncompromising declaration of the 
formula : Delenda Austria. The movement was 
not new. From the beginning of the war dis- 
ruptive forces had been at work within the 
Monarchy, and if the Governments of the 
Entente Powers had seen farther, success would 
have come sooner. But the wider vision was 
denied. Or, if they saw, they could not agree 
on common action. Or they feared too great 
commitments. Or they clung overmuch to the 
well-established idea of checks and balances. 
Whatever the motive of his speech, it was after 
three years of war that Mr. Balfour could 
decline to state the aims of the Allies in regard 
to “ that ancient monarchy ” Austria-Hungary. 
Nearly six months later Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Lloyd George seemed to hold out no greater 
hope to those who asked for a pledge that would 
strengthen their efforts after freedom ; and 
later still, Mr. Lloyd George sent General Smuts 
to Switzerland, to talk with Count Albert 
MensdorlT, formerly Austro-Hungarian Ambas- 
sador in London. Official France had given 
no clearer lead. In France, indeed, there was 
a very strong party which planned to st rengt hen 


the Hapsburgs at the expenso of the Hohen- 
zollerns, to pit Catholic Germans against 
Protestants, South against North — to lop off 
some of the ancient Empire, indeed, but to 
avoid the break-up'tlmt the subject-peoples and 
the cause of freedom demanded. Russia, while 
she existed under the Tsar and had a voice in 
t he councils of the Allies, supported t he Southern 
Slavs, though not to the full extent of their 
efforts towards unity, but her attitude to the 
Polish question was a definite bar to common 
effort on the part of the Poles. The Italian 
Government followed exactly in the footsteps 
of Italy’s more powerful Allies. 

So it was that Poland, unhappiest of all the 
oppressed nations — for the enemies to her free- 
dom were in both rival groups, so that brother 
fought against brother, and all her lands were 
laid wasto by the marchings and counter- 
marchings of contending armies — had little 
enough inducement or opportunity to combine 
her forces for liberty. So it was that the 
Southern Slav leaders who worked for unity 
and complete independence of Austria were 
hampered in their efforts, while the Rumanian 
movement was long retarded. Only Bohemia, 
stronger than the Southern Slavs by reason of 
her history as an independent nation, stronger 
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symptoms on the previous days oi an intention 
of the (lemmas to stand on tho ground to the 
east of Longueval and along the villages to 
Guillemont, Ginchy, Lesbocufs and Ououde- . 
court to the east and south-east of that point, 
but on the evening of August 28. they seem 
finally to have abandoned all thought of 
making a stand at such an advanced posi- 
lion, which indeed was becoming more and 
more dangerous by the advance of tho French 
in the south of the fighting line, where 
Mangin with the Tenth Army, wheelmg 
up to the left, combined with the direct 
advance of the French Third Army, was 
threatening seriously the German troops on 
the line ot the Oise. 

Above the Sensce, where the. right wing of 
the British 1. Army Corps was acting, there 
was very little forward movement, which 
indeed was confined during the next few 
days to securing better positions for the attack 
to 'he directed against the Droeourt-Quoant 
line To the south of Gavrclle, however, our 
troops advanced into a position more to the 
east than they had occupied since the war 
began. The XXL1. Corps, consisting of the 
Uth Division and the 51st Division from the 
Canadian Corps, was now pushed in between 
the VLIT. Corps and the Canadians so as to 


cover the left flank of the advance of \}u> latter 
in their eastward movement. 

On this date the enemy evacuated Bapaumo, 
which was occupied by the New Zealanders; 
the 18th Division entered Comblos, While, to the 
north of Bapaumo, the 50tli and 57th Divisions 
penetrated the enemy’s line as far as Rioncourt 
le/. Cagnicourt. But although they were un- 
able to maintain their footing in this village 
they held a line on tho western and northern 
outskirts of Bullecourt and Hendecourt. On 
the south side of the Somme, the British made 
»ood their hold on the eastern side of the bend of 
the river and captured Hem on the northern 
side of it. From this point, the Allied line now 

extended down to the east of Noyon, and here 

the French took Happlineourt to tho north-east 
of it and advanced on the slopes of Mont 
St. Simeon, taking Landriniont and Morlin- 
court; while General Mangin’s army was 
across the Ailette in several places north and 
south of Champs in spite of vigorous resistance 

offered by the Germans. 

The French progress continued up to the 
Canal du Not'd, which was skirted along its 
whole length (except about Catigny and 
Sermaize), by the Bois du Quesnoy, north- 
east of Ecuvilley and Beaurains. In the 
neighbourhood of Noyon the contest was very 
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than Poland by the fact of her actual unity 
under ono crown, sure, moreover, that at least 
she had no opponents among the Entente 
Powers, planned and organized her revolution, 
and showed the way to the other subject- 
peoples. In tho sense that has been indicated, 
Bohemia’s task was easier than that of Poles 
or Romanos or Southern Slavs, but in another 
sense it was far more diflieult. The Czechs 
and Slovaks were completely Surrounded by 
enemies. Between Germany and Austria 
they lay as between tho upper and nether 
millstones. 

The Entente Governments hesitated to com- 
mit themselves, but in each country there were 
groups of men who worked for the larger pro- 
gramme. In Italy, from the first, there were 
some who did not hesitate to proclaim tho 
necessity of accepting tho greater commitments 
and of taking a different view of Italian interests 
than that which was strictly limited by the 
claims of naval and military “ exigencies.*' 
The main point of difference between them and 
those who held what was often called Die 
practical view lay in their attitude to tho 
Southern Slavs. 

When Italy entered the war, her Government 
•and most of her leading men had two main 
practical objects in view : the “ redemption " 


of those Italians who remained under Austrian 
rule, and the acquisition of satisfactory defen- 
sive frontiers. It was unfortunate that tho 
full realization of both these situs was in clear 
opposition to tho interests of one of Austria- 
Hungary’s subject-peoples, the Sout hern Slavs. 
On the (‘astern side of the old Austro Italian 
frontier, from Gorizia to Eiume, tho distribution 
of Italian and Slav populations was such that 
the tracing of a now frontier on a racial basis 
whs quite impossible, while in Dalmatia there 
was a similar conflict of interests. On the 
purely racial basis I taly’s claims to Dalmatian 
territory were slight. Taking an extreme 
estimate, the Italian population fortuod no 
more than 8 per cent, of the whole. This popu- 
lation, moreover, was scattered along the coast 
and in the islands, forming everywhere except 
in the town of Zara small isolated minorities in 
the midst of a compact Slav population. These 
Italian communities were described by Mazzini 
as '* the remnants of our colonies,” and this 
they were in fact, the remnants left of the 
Italian centres of administration and culture, 
and trade which had flourished during the long 
occupation of Dalmatia by the Venetian Repub- 
lic. Even in Mazzini ’s day they could •be 
doscribed as ” remnants,” and since that time 
they had fought a gallant but losing fight 
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severe, and it wax only by dint of hard fighting 
that Noyon had been captured and further 
progress made north to (he southern edge of 
Happlineourt. Tn these operations several 
hundred prisoner were captured, together 
with some guns and machine guns. 

On the extreme right of the French line 
there were some enemy raids in Lorraine, 
which were easily driven back, while the 
French made two similar minor attacks into 
the German lines in Champagne and brought 
back some prisoners. 

August 30. On this date British troops 
crossed the Somme south and west of Ik'ronne, 
while on the road from Arras to Cambrai the 
Canadians advanced to a point close on to the 
Queant-Drocourt lino and took Haucourt and 
a good portion of the German lines down 
towards Hendecourt with numerous prisoners. 
A little more to the south, however, we were 
not so successful. London and \\ est Lanca- 
shire troops took Bullecourt and Hendecourt 
after severe fighting, but the Germans, being 
unwilling to give up points so near to their main 
lines of defonces, attacked in great force, and 
by the evening had driven back our troops to 
thp western outskirts of these villages and to 
tfie German trench line between them. Here, 
however, the enemy was brought up by our 


fire, but still w r e had made considerable progress 
towards the immediate objective of our troops 
in this part of the field. # 

Bound Bapaume, also, w t o were successful. 

The outskirts of Beugny, on the road to 
Cambrai, were reached, while, farther north 
Vaulx- Vraucourt was captured, and to the 
south of the road, Fr6mieourt, Bancourt and 
Rieneourt -les- Bapaume taken. 

More to the north, near to the much disputed 
point of Mount Keminel, the town of Bailleul, 
on the road to Cassel, was occupied, the Ger- 
mans having abandoned it, as also the line of • 
the Lawe. 

The French on the right of our line also 
made considerable advance. The ( anal du 
Nord was passed by Debeney's army, and 
Chivilly and Genvry captured, while the 
French Third Army took St. Simoon to the 
cast of Noyon and made further, progre s 
at Happlineourt, Farther to the east, the 
Ailette was crossed and the village of Champs 
reached ; while on the high ground to the 
north of Soissons Mangins troops captured 
Chavigny and Cuffies and carried their line 
forward to the borders of Crony. 

On August 30, English troops also carried 
out a successful operation north of the Arras- 
Cambrai foad, capturing the village of Eter- ^ 
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AUSTRIANS REMOVING THEIR 

against Hu* natural encroachment of the Slav 
and the deliberately anti-Italian poliey of 
the Austrian Government. This anti-Italian 
poliey was of comparatively recent. date, and 
♦ ho numbers of tin*. Italian population had 
greatly decreased si net' 1880. At that time 
no doubt the official figures of the “Italian” 
population included a. greater proportion of 
J tali an i zed Slavs than they did 55 years 
later, but then' were other reasons for the great 
diminution. There was little chance of a 
career in Dalmatia for an Italian who held fast 
by his nationality. The easier way was to 
go with the tide, or to leave home for the parent 
country, or for the Americas, North and South. 
It says much for the attachment of the Italian 
elements to their culture and traditions that 
I hey were able to survive at all. 


[From a iSennan photogtaph. 

WOUNDED ACROSS* THE PIAVE. 

Italian claims in Dalmatia had a basis in 
history and in sentiment, but it is obvious that 
the controlling factor in deciding the actual 
programme put forward by the Italian Govern- 
ment and accepted by Great, Britain, France* 
and Russia in the London Agreement of April. 
1915, was tlu* argument of strategic necessity. 
This is not the place to discuss the terms ot 
the Agreement at, length. It is enough to say 
that, while in some slight degree it was a com- 
promise on the question of the racial difficulty, 
for Kiu me W'?is not included in the Italian 
claim, or the small communities in Southern 
Dalmatia and certain of the islands, between 
halt and three-quarters of a million Slavs- 
Slovenes, Serbs and Croats — were included 
within the boundary traced for the enlarged 
Italy. The elalVn to the northern part of the 
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NAVAL GUNS CAPTURED 

pigny, on the east bank of the Sensee, and also 
an important strong point known ns St. 
Servin’s Farm. In the Lys region, British 
troops occupied Lnoouture and the lino of 
the Lawe river, including the villages of 
Vieille-Chapolle and Lest rein. They further 
pushed forward towards Doulieu, captured 
Baillcul station to the south of Baillotil, which 
was then abandoned by the enemy, and 
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BY THE CANADIANS, 

the hill to the east of it known as Mont do 
Lille (in the bond of the road to Annentieres). 
Our troops entered Dranoutre to the south of 
Kemmel Hill and also gained ground to the 
north of it. 

By night of this day, the 30th, the line of 
our Fourth and the Third Armies north of 
the Somme ran from Olery-sur-Sonune past 
the western edge of Marrieres wood to Combles- 

Lesboeufs-Bancourt-Fremicourt and Vrau- 
court. and thence to the western outskiits 
of Ecoust-Bullecourt and Hendeeourt. This 
position was such that any further 
advance would threaten the enemy’s line 
south of Peronno on the east bank of 
the Somme, to which our progress to the 
north of the river had alrcudy forced them 
to retreat. 

At this time there were indications that the 
enemy intended to make a further stand. His 
counter-attacks had increased in number and 
violonco. On the night of August 30-31, how- 
ever, a brilliant operation by Major-General 
C. Rosenthal with the 2nd Australian Division 
put a different complexion on affaire. It was 
specially directed to the capture of Pdronne. 

' This division had two brigades, the 5th and 0th. 
Prevented by floods and heavy machine-gun 
fire from crossing the Somme opposite Mont St. 
Quentin, the former passed the river at Fowl- 
lieres, two miles to the tvest. Here the bridge 
had been destroyed by the Germans, but the 
engineers replaced it by temporary structures, 
and by 10.15 p.m. the brigade had captured 
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Dalmatian mainland and to the numerous 
islands which fell to her under tho terms of the 
Agreement was based on the necessity of im- 
proving the Italian naval position in the 
Adriatic. It has often been said that the two 
keys to the Adriatic are Pol a and Valona, but 
Italy’s* security would not be guaranteed by 
the possession* of these two bases, important 
though they are. They are too far apart, and 
thg fact of the distance is emphasized by the 
nature of the waters and the coasts that lit* 
betweon them. The western, or Italian, short* 
of the Adriatic? is without an adequate harbour 
all the way from Venice to tho Straits of 
Otranto, while tho Dalmatian coast and islands 
form a continuous series of harbours and 
channels that makes Dalmatia one great 
potential naval base. And the narrowness of 
tho Adriatic makes it impossible to protect the 
open Italian shore by forces based upon Pole 
and Taranto. This was the argument which 
doubtless determined the extent of the Italian 
claims in Dalmatia. 

Again, this is not tho place to discuss whether 
it was necessary to demand such an extensive 
area in Dalmatia, though tho necessity was 
(’untested by many naval authorities, and tho 
wisdom of the step was naturally criticized 
from tho military point of view. For the 
increased length of land frontier meant a large 
increase in military commitments, the more 
so as it included a large population of the same 
race as those beyond it. 

'This new boundary was chosen for strati* 

* 

gical reasons, with tho prospect in view of the 
old enemy lying in wait beyond the frontier, 
brooding revenge. Hut from the first, or as 
soon as its general terms became* known, the 
Agreement gave rise to a keen polemic. On 
the one side were those who believed in tho 
possibility of breaking up Austria-Hungary, 
the creation of a Yugoslav State, and the 
establishment of a cordial agreement between 
Italy and the new State. On the other side 
were those who doubted or deprecated tho 
break-up of Austria- Hungary, and argued that 
in any ease Italy could not reduce her demands, 
which were justified by reasons of history, 
sentiment, and strategical necessity; for there 
was no guarantee, or even probability, that the 
successors of Austria-Hungary on the eastern 
frontier and in the Adriatic’ would bo any 
lflore friendly to Italy ‘than the Monarchy 
itself ^ad been. It was urged that the “ Croa- 
tian,” the traditional instrument of oppression 


in Northern Italy during the Austrian occupa 
tion, and the bitter opponent of the Italians 
in Finnic and Dalmatia, could not change his 
spots. 

in this way a vicious circle appeared to be 
established. Tho Italian demands wcie backed 
by the contention that the Yugoslavs woiv 
essentially, or at least potentially, hostile. Tie* 
Yugoslavs certainly displayed hostility to 
Italy, but their leaders and their friends in 
Allied countries maintained that this hostility 



DALMATIAN FISHERMEN. 

was due to Italy’s demands. Tho situation 
was complicated by the fact that the Italian 
extremists had their counterpart among the 
Slavs. Tf the extreme Italian programme 
included between <>00,000 and 700,000 Slavs 
within the boundaries of an enlarged Italy, 
tho Slav extremists were insistent upon tig* 
inclusion of more than 400,000 Italians within 
the borders of Yugoslavia. The British and 
French champions of the Yugoslav cause long 
maintained that Yugoslav ■‘imperialism” was 
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the German trenches east of Clery, and 
assembled in them ready to turn the enemy’s 
positions* from the north-west. 

At 5 a.m. on the 31st the assault was con- 
tinued, and, notwithstanding the determined 
resistance *of the enemy, Mont St. Quentin 
and Feuillaucourt were taken. Tho fighting 
was of a most severe character. Strong 
hostile counter-attacks were made on several 
occasions during the day and were continued 
during the night, but our troops managed to 
cling to the positions they had captured. Nearly 
1,000 prisoners wero taken in the operation. 
The fate of Peronne was now sealed. 

On the same dato Mangin’s army was engaged 
in severe fighting in the? region of the Canal du 
Nord and to the north of Soissons. Progress 
was only slowly made, the enemy fighting with 
the greatest stubbornness. On the side of the 
Canal du Nord, Campagne was captured on the 
eastern bank, and a severe action took place at 
Chevilly. Twice the Germans succeeded in 
pressing the French back from this village, 
which was an important point on the high 
ground between Pussy and Campagne on the 
eastern side of the canal dominat ng the loop 
made by the latter in this part of its course. 
Finally, however, it remained in possession of 
the French, who captured there about 200 
prisoners. bower down the canal, in the 
neighbourhood of Noyon, the French made 


further progress to the north of Happlincourt 
and to the east of Morlincourt. 

The French advance in the neighbourhood of 
Soissons was also continued ; Juvigny (which 
was taken by the Americans) and Crony 
were carried after a very severe struggle and 
progress was made to the western outskirts of 
Leuilly. 

On tho morning of August 31, the left of tho 
Fourth Army, consisting of tho 3rd Australian, 
the 58th, 47th and 1 8th Divisions attacked 
towards Bouchavosnes, Rancourt and Fregi- 
court, and our troops reached the outskirts 
of St. Pierre- Vaast Wood between Rancourt 
and Sailly-Saillisel. Tho resistance at these 
points had considerably hardened, and it 
was not till tho next day that our troops 
became completely masters of them. To tho 
north of tho Fourth Army, the Third Army 
also, on both August 3! and September 1, 
had very severe fighting, hut by the evening 
of the latter date the troops held Sailly- 
Saillisel, Morval, Beauleneourt, the high ground 
at M oeuvres and Rieneourt-les-Bapaume, and 
also the ridges oast of Rancourt, Fremieourt 
and Vaulx-Vraueourt and Longatte, and had 
taken over 2,000 prisoners. Part of the XVI L. 
Corps, under Lieut. -General Sir C. Ferguson, 
completed the capture of Bullccourt and 
llendecourt, and following up their advantage 
took Riondez-Cagrticourf . 
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an Italian invention, arising from the wish to 
justify Italy’s demands. But the utterances 
of various Yugoslav leaders disproved this 
contention. 

A further complication was the long differ- 
ence of opinion among the Yugoslav loaders 
themselves — Slovenes, Croats, Serbs of the 
Monarchy, Montenegrins, and Serbians. Each 
section naturally had its own ideas as to the 
future State, its constitution, its boundaries, 
its general programme. This was most natural. 
Each branch of the race had its own particular 
interests to consider, and cared much less 
about those of the other branches ; and it 
must be romombered that the various branches 
had never been united in history. The consti- 
tution of Yugoslavia was a matter of keen dis- 
cussion, and the question of its boundaries did 
not command agreement, especially in view of 
Italy’s undoubted claims. The Slovenes, for 
example, claimed Trieste, Istria, and all the 
lands east of the Isonzo, as essential parts of 
Yugoslav territory, and cared comparatively 
little about the Middle Adriatic. For the 
Croats the important points were Fiume and 
Dalmatia. They did not press the question of 
Trieste — no doubt they realized that the Yugo- 
slav claim to Trieste had just as much and 
just as little justification as the Gorman claim 
to Antwerp— and it was a Dalmatian-Oroat 
suggestion, made in the summer of 1917. that 
a surrender of Italian claims in Dalmatia could 
be compensated by the Bocche di Cattaro. 


To the Serbs and Serbians, who seemed to care 
relatively little about Trieste and not very 
much more about parts of Dalmatia, the 
Bocche di Cattaro were as the Ark of the 
Covenant. 

These difficulties and differences woro in the 
nature of things, and when it is remembered 
how recently tho bitter struggle botween Serbs 
and Croats in the Monarchy had died down, 
tho unification of sentiment which had been 
accomplished must be regarded as very re- 
markable. On the other hand, those difficulties 
and differences did certainly give a large 
measure of justification to the many Italians 
who woro honestly sceptical regarding the force 
and unity of the Yugoslav movement. It 
was all but throe years from tho outbreak of 
tho war when the Yugoslav leaders finally 
came to an agreement regarding their pro- 
gramme, and proclaimed it to the world in 
the Pact of Corfu. 

Tho Pact of Corfu, which was published on 
July 20, 1917, was signed by representatives 
of the Serbian Government and Parliament 
and of the Yugoslav Committee, which had 
authority to speak for tho Yugoslavs of the 
Monarchy. It was signod by M. Pashitch for 
the Serbian Government, and by Dr. Trumbitch 
for the Committee. This published declaration 
proclaimed a now State, which should bo called 
“ tho Kingdom of the Serbs, Croat^, and 
Slovenes.” In this new State the various 
branches of the Yugoslav race were to f bo 
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In the north, the Canadian troops carried 
out a successful operation immediately south 
of the Arias-Cambrai road, inflicting many 
casualties on their opponents and capturing 
15 machine-guns. Between the Sensed and 
the Scnrpe, English troops made another 
advance, pushing forward some 1,500 yards 
to the Trinquis river. The enemy now aban- 
doned completely the Lys salient, and we 
occupied Kemmel hill and reached the line 
of Yoorme/.eele-Lindenhoek La Creche-Uoulieu 
a „d the neighbourhood of Estaires, following 
closely on the retreating enemy and gathering 
in a number of prisoners. 

During the day we also made considerable 
progress in the direction of bo Transloy to the 
north of Sailly-Saillisel on the road to Bapaume, 
and during the night of September 1 cleared the 
enemy from the villages of l.ongattc and Ecoust- 
St.Mein to the south-east, of Croisilles, taking 100 
prisoners. Near Haucourt, in a successful minor 
operation. 50 more prisoners were captured. 

On September 1, Australian troops captured 
Peronne. At an early hour of the morning, 
they took the German positions west and 
north of the town, while fierce fighting was 
still taking place among the ruined streets 


of the eastern suburbs. By the evening we 
held the line Pdronne-Flamicourt and St. 
Denis, and had pushed forward on " the spurs 
north and north-east of St. Quentin. 

On the Lys front progress was continued, 
Douliou, Le Verrier and Steenyerck were 
taken, and the troops were in contact with the 
enemy about Ncuve Eglise and W ulveighem 

September 1 marks the close of the second 
stage in the British offensive. In the first 
part of the operations, the enemy hud been 
driven back from the neighbourhood of Amiens 
by the brilliant success obtained in the east 
of that town, and thus all immediate danger 
of an advance on Paris had been brought to 
an end. The second period of our advance, 
which had commenced on August 21 and 
which is usually known as the battle of 
Bapaume, had been even more successful 
than the first. The Third and Fourth British 
Armies and part of the First, ably directed and 
lighting with their usual bravery, had per- 
sistently and relentlessly driven back Germans 
50 per cent, more than their own strength, 
without a halt, in 10 days from one side ot the 
old Somme battlefield to the other, thereby 
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united under the Karageorgeviteh dynasty. 
Italian opinion responded immediately to this 
indication of Yugoslav determination and 
Yugoslav unity. Many people still doubted 
whether the Yugoslav Committee really repre- 
sented the opinion of the Yugoslavs of the 
Monarchy, for it must be remembered t hat the 
Yugoslav^ had practically cut themselves off 
from Italy since Italy’s entry into the war. 
With some reason, it must be admitted, but 
none the less most unfortunately, their repre- 
sentatives looked upon Italy as definitely 
hostile, and took up their quarters in London 
and Paris. Italians were very inadequately 
informed regarding tho progress of the move- 
ment within the Monarchy, but many had 
worked steadily on the principle that an 
agreement was necessary, and the proclamation 


of the Pact of Corfu at once gave a spur to their • 
efforts and point to their urgumqpts. 

Five days after the proclamation of the Pact 
of Corfu, on July 25, the Carrier e della Sera 
published the first of a remarkable series of 
articles advocating an agreement with the 
Southern Slavs, and the other great Milanese 
newspaper, the Secolo, which lmd always shown 
itself favourable to an agreement, took the 
same line. A month later, during the sittings 
of an Kntente Socialist Congress in London, the 
representatives of the Italian Reformist 
Socialists, headed by Signor Beronini, Minister 
of Public Instruction, were put in touch with 
the Yugoslav Committee and hoard their 
opinions as to the territorial question. From 
an exchange of views it seemed as though a 
compromise might be possible without doing 
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turning the line of the river Somme. They 
had inflicted on their opponents extraordinarily 
heavy losses in killed and wounded and had 
taken from them 34,000 prisoners and 270 
guns. Altogether, in the month of August 
the Britisl* troops had captured 57,318 Ger- 
mans, including 1,283 officers, and had taken 
057 guns, including 150 of the heaviest calibres, 
more than 5,750 machine-guns, and over 1,000 
trench mortars. Among other spoils were to 
be counted three complete trains and 0 loco- 


capture of German guns with ample supplies 
of ammunition for them was of the greatest 
utility. On many occasions they were used 
with success against their former possessors. 
Altogether, the battle of Bapaume may be 
looked upon as the most successful enterprise 
which the Allies had undertaken since the 
war began. 

Equally striking were the results which 
the French had gained. By able strategy 
Marshal Fooh had been able to conduct strik- 



motives, and in addit ion, numerous ammunition 
anti engineer dumps, containing many hundred 
thousand rounds of gun and trench mortar 
ammunition as well as cartridges for small 
arms and immense quantities of war material of 
every description. The French gains had been 
equally notable; they had taken 70,984 
prisoners, including 1,191 officers, 1,412 guns, 
734 trench mortars, 8,033 machine-guns. It 
will be seen that the German Army had been 
depleted at the rate of 20,000 men a week 
since July 18. These huge gains in material 
show that the German High Command had 
fully believed in its capacity to continue the 
advance deep into France and even to accom- 
plish its aims against Paris itself, and had 
accumulated vast stores for the purpose. The 


ing flank attacks against the enemy which had 
driven him back from the Marne to the Aisne ; 
paralysed his progress in the direction of Heims 
and subsequently threatened the left flank of 
his troops which the Biitish and French were 
attacking frontally. The military genius which 
had organizer! these movements \'ns plainly 
of the highest character. The successful 
operations of both armies were due to the able 
stall which had directed their movements, 
notably among the British commanders. 
General Bvng, the Commander of the Third 
Army, and, among the French, General Mangm. 
In the first flank attack which Mangm, in 
combination with General Degout te and two 
American divisions, had delivered, his arrange- 
ments had been so well made, under the 
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c violence to the Interests of either side, and the 
movement 114 Italy thus gained further definite 
adherents. I11 the meantime discussions wore 
going on in Switzerland between a number of 
Yugoslav exiles and a group of Italians, whose 
idea it was to form two committees, Slav and 
Italian, to preparo the way for agreement and 
compromise, and for an actual congress. The 



SIGNOR AGOSTINO BBKHNIN1, 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

deliberations progressed very slowly, and at the 
end of October came the disaster of Caporetto. 

It was often said that the Italian movement 
towards agreement dated only from the hour 
of Italy’s ill-fortune. The facts given above are 
sufficient disproof of the allegation. Tn point 
of fact, the Caporetto disaster retarded the 
movement for a time. There were many 
Italians who felt that Italy could not make 1 
renunciations in the hour of misfortune which 
she had not considered when her arms were 
successful. Tt is not too much to say that it 
was the other side to the controversy which 
first realized that agreement was more urgent 
then over. The Yugoslavs knew very well that 
flu* complete and final defeat of Austria- 
Hungary was much more necessary to them 
than to Ttalv. For Italy it was immensely 
important. For them it was a question of life 
or death. The defeat, at Caporetto, following 
upon the collapse of Russia, opened the eyes 
of many Yugoslavs to the imperious necessity 
of composing their differences with Italy. 

Rut an agreement with the Yugoslavs was 
only a part of the programme that was now 
prepared. The situation clearly demanded the 
close alliance of all anti -Austrian forces and the 


adoption of all anti -Austrian weapons, within 
and without the Monarchy. An Italo-Czeeh 
Committee had existed for some time. The 
Polish Committee in Rome had established 
cordial relations with influential circles, though 
the policy of the Consul ta was not encouraging 
in this ease any more than in those of the oilier 
subject -races. Italian sympathy wjj^h Human ia 
was traditional. 

Various groups in Italy worked to prepare 
the way for agreement and cooperation, but* 
the actual arrangements were carried out by 
an Italian Committee which was formed on 
February 15 . This Committee, which was 
entitled “ Commit tee for the Entente between 
the nationalities subject to Austria-Hungary,” 
consisted of a number of influential politicians 
and journalists. An Executive Committee was 
appointed, consisting of Senator Ruftini, an 



SENATOR FRANCESCO RUTFINI, 

Of the Committee for the entente between the 
Nationalities subject to Austria-Hungary. 

ex-minister and the great authority on the life 
of Cavour, the deputies Signori Torre, Burzilai 
and Arc&, Signor Maraviglia of the Idea 
Nazionale , and Signor Amendola, Rome corre- 
spondent of the Corrtere della Sera, 

Immediately after the formation of the 
committee Signor Torre left Romo for Paris 
and London as the delegate of this committee, 
charged with the duty of entering into nego- 
tiations with the representatives of the various 
subject -races, and especially with the Yugo- 
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superintendence of General P6tain (in supreme 
command of that portion of the French front), 
that they had completely surprised the Ger- 
mans against whom they were directed. 
In the second attack, Mangin, acting on the 
right flank of Debeney’s and Humbert’s 
armies, had again by his persistent and 
strenuous attacks largely contributed to the 
German decision to fall back before them. 

In the last few days of August, when the 
German Supreme Command appears to have 
felt the necessity for retreat (from about 


necessary to support them, at points where 
our troops threatened penetration, by means 
of reserves pushed into the battle line 
where need required them. The consequence 
of all this was that the order of battle of the 
German troops had been much upsort ; this is 
easily proved by the captures made, which 
showed that units of the same division were 
fighting on widely separated parts of the 
battle-front— proof positive of the piecemeal 
way in which the German leaders had been 
compelled to employ their troops to stop at all 
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August 20 onwards), they hod apparently 
endeavoured to take up a rearguard position 
covering the general retirement of their armies 
to the Hindenburg defences. The lino of the 
Tortille river and the Nurlu plateau was 
favourable for such a process, and would 
have allowed them to secure their artillery 
and remove much of the ammunition they 
had collected in forward dumps. But our 
progress had been so rapid and our blows 
s® heavy that they had resulted in a steady 
deterioration in the moral of their troops. 
Their rearguards had become incapable of 
det.jjnincd stands, and it had been found 


hazards an irruption of our forces through 
their fighting line. 

The value of the pressure which wo had 
applied to the enemy was particularly shown 
in the northern portion of tho line in what 
may be described as the Lys front. It has 
been before pointed out in this narrative that 
the German troops in rear of their front line 
had for some considerable time been exposed 
for long distances to the rear to our artillery 
fire. At first they had doubtless hung on to 
this position because it threatened Hazebrouck 
and therefore the Channel ports, but it be- 
came evident to them that all possibility of 
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filftvs. Meanwhile* the Italian “ Intervention- 
ist ” Socialists had formed themselves into a 
group known as the Italian Socialist Union. 
The representatives of this group at the Kn* 
tente Socialist Congress held in London in 
February (20 21) proposed to the Congress 
tl^t its statement of war aims should include 
the “ dismemberment ” of Austria-Hungary. 
The Congress found the proposal too blunt, and 
took refuge in a formula which declared that 
“ the rights of independence claimed by Czechs 
and Yugoslavs could not be considered as 
questions of autonomy within the Dual 
Monarchy.” 

More important, however, than these efforts, 
for it gave an oflieial sanction to the movement 
for an agreement between Italians and Southern 
Slavs, was an interview between Signor Or- 
lando and Dr. Ante Trumbitch, President of 
the Yugoslav Committee, which took place in 
London at the end of January The inter- 
view was cordial, and seemed to serve as a 
foundation for the work of the next few weeks. 
However, when Signor Torre arrived in London 
and endeavoured to tract? a formula for agree- 
ment with l)r. Trumbitch, it was found with 
difficulty. 

The crowning manifestation of all these 
efforts was the Congress of the Oppressed 
Nationalities of Austria-Hungary, which was 
held in Home, in the Capitol, on April K. 9 and 
10, 1018. The Italian delegation, in addition 
to the members of tbe lOxeeutive Committee 
mentioned above, included representatives sent 
by the Italian Committee for an Italo-Yngo- 
slav Kn tente, which had grown out of the 
negotiations in Switzerland, by the Italo- 
Ozech Committee, and by various groups which 
had interested themselves in the work of 
forming the specifically ant' 'Austrian Alliance, 
among them several of the best known Xa 
tionalists. 

The Congress was closed after three days’ 
discussion among the various committees into 
which the delegations were* divided, by a ple- 
nary sitting, in which declarations were made 
by M. Lupu and Senator Draghieescu on 
behalf of the Rumanians, M. Benes for the 
Czerho-Slovttks, Dr. Trumbitch for the Yugo- 
slavs, and M. Zamorski for the Roles. Speeches 
wore also made by M. Franklin* Bouillon, Mr. 
Wickham Steed, M. Albert Thomas, Signor 
Barzilai and Senator Ruffini. The work of the 
Congress was embodied and proclaimed in a 
declaration read by the Vice-President, Signor 


Ilf 

Torre, which included three separate doom* 
incuts ; a series of three resolutions unani- 
mously voted by the Congress ; a special 
agreement- between the Italian and Yugoslav 
delegates, which was a re-aflirmation of the 
terms agreed on between Signor Torre and 
Dr. Trumbitch in London, and a separate 
resolution put forward by the Polish delegates, 
who. while adhering to the general declaration 
of the Congress, wished to place on record 
their expression of the fact that the Polish 



SIGNOR ANDHRA TORRF, 

Delegate to Pari® of the Committee for the 
entente between the Nationalities subject to 
Austria-Hungary. 

problem was not- confined to Austria-Hungary 
The general proclamation ran as follows: 

The repre.- util at ives of tin- nationalities subject wholly 
or in part to tin- dominion of An-t riu- Ipimrarv, Italians, 
Pole'., Rumanians, Cz-cln, Y uyo-lavs, iiyice in ullirmiu;' 
as follow.-, the principle-; that shall inform their common 
aetioii : 

1. Karlt of these peoples proclaims its rii'lil to consti- 
tute its own nationality and Stall* unity or to complete 
it, and to attain lull independence, political and cm - 
noinie ; 

2 . Much of these peoples tccoj'oizi- in the Austro. 
Hungarian Monarchy the instrument of (imnanie 
domination and the liindumental obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of i»s a piration-- and it ' rights ; 

!1. 'I’liis assembly rei utilizes meanwhile the necessity 
of a eommon >.t rmrt/le a trains! t lie common oppressors. 
m> that each people may win complete liberation and 
complete national « itiit \ in a free State unity.” 

The Italo-Yugosluv Agreement was in these 
terms : 

1. ]u the relation* hclu**m I lie Italian nation and 
thi* nation of S<-ih-, Croats and Slovenes Unown nl-u 
under the name of the Yugoslav nation, the representa- 
tives of tlie 1\\o peopl* ; rot'i i i zc that the unity and 
independence of tic* Yugoslav nation is a vital Italian 
interest, as the completion of Italy’s national unity is a 
vital interest of the Ytijro-lav nation ; 

2. they atYir:.! that the liberation of the Adriatic Seri 
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such a strategic success had vanished for the 
time, even although they might be unwilling 
to admit it had gone for ever. More to the south 
their line had also been thrust back ; it was 
therefore common sense to retire from the Lys 
salient. The initial stage of the retirement 
had commenced as early as July 26, when the 
failure of the more southern advance had 
shown clearly to the Gorman Command that 
they did not possess troops in sufficient 
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numbers to continue any further forward 
movement, and from the dato in question 
they had begun the withdrawal of ammu 
nition and stores collected for a further offen- 
sive. 

As . early as August 5, they had begun to 
effect local retirement on the southern flank 
of the salient, and this process was accelerated 
by the constant progress made on the southern 
side of the Allied advance. On August 18 we 
had been able to make a considerable advance 
opposite Mervillo, and the next day this place 
was taken and our line advanced on the whole 
front from the Lawn river to the Plate Becque. 
The nibbling process on the German lines had 
been continued against the southern and 
western faces of the German salient, but with- 
out inducing any corresponding withdrawal on 
the northern side. On the night of August 20-30, 
however, the notion of any adherence to 
* this projection, which was now Incoming a 


source of great weakness, only to be justified 
as forming the base of an immediate offensive, 
was given, up. As we have seen, on August 30 
our troops had found Bailleul unoccupied, 
and the next day the enemy had given up 
Mont Kemmel and Stoenwerek, and the follow- 
ing day Nouve Egliso was captured. It was 
the beginning of the end. 

At the end of August from Kemmel down 
to Noyori, with the exception of a small space 
from Givenchy to Lens, the Allies had pressed 
back the Germans along the whole length of 
their line. To the east of Xovon, the French 
out-flanking force was advancing northwards, 
threatening the whole of the German position 
back to St. Quentin. Moreover, the enemy 
had not merely been driven hack, he was still 
retiring except at the point just mentioned, 
and he had practically lost the gains which 



MAJOR-GENERAL C. A. BLACKLOCK. 
Commanded the 63rd Division. 

he had made in the spring and early summer. 
Our troops had reached a position where they 
threatened the main defence of Germany, the 
Hindenburg line, and that at its most danger- 
ous point, \iz., at the .salient where it joined 
' the Drocourt -Quean t. line to the north. To 
penetrate here was effectively to turn both 
lines of defence, and would necessarily have 
had a great effect on the German general 
situation. 

On September 2, the decisive blow was struck 
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and its* defence against cv^ry enemy, present or future, 
is a vital interest of the two peoples ; 

3. They pledge themselves to settle in an amicable 
manner, in the interest of future friendly and sincere 
relations between the two peoples, all particular terri- 
torial controversies on thn basis of the principles of 
nationality and the right of peoples to decide their own 
lot, in such manner as not to injuro vital interests of the 
two nations, which shall be defined at the moment of 
peace. 

4. To those nuclei of the people which should have to 
bo included within the frontiers of the other shall be 
recognized and guaranteed the right that their language, 
their culture and their moral and economic interests 
shall lie respected. 

The Polish declaration was as follows : 

The Polish nation, which in’tho struggle for itH unity 
and independence desires to liberate the Polish terri- 
tories actually in possession of Austria, considers Ger- 
many as the principal enemy of Poland. The future ot 
Poland, therefore, depends entirely upon the result of 
the struggle against Germany because the principal aim 
of German policy is to prevent the unification of Poland 
and tho creation of a powerful Polish State which would 
be an opponent of German domination over the whole 
of Eastern Europe. 

The Poles, associating themselves with the peoples of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy in their struggle for 
national unity and independence, see in the free action 
of all the peoples of Central and Eastern Europe one of 
tho principal conditions of their independence of 
Germany. 

The labours of tho Congress wore finished, 
and its proclamation made to tho world, on 
April c 10. Two days later tho delegates wero 
received by Signor Orlando, and his speech to 
them put the official seal upon the resolutions 
proclaimed from the Capitol. Tho Italian 


Premier was able to quote various utterances of 
his own to show that both he and the Govern- 
ment of which he was head were at one with 
the spirit which had animated the Congress. 
Specially noteworthy were his references to the 
differences between Italians and Southern Slavs. 
He claimed that it was “ the traditional cun- 
ning ” of Austria which had “unchained the 
racial passions of the oppressed nationalities, 
inciting the one against tho other in order to 
dominate them the more easily.” He urged 
that each race should think rather of the com- 
mon sufferings and common aims of both, and 
that they should “examine loyally and sin- 
cerely the respective conditions that must 
govern the existence of each race and the 
reciprocal sacrifices which woidd have to he 
made in the case of certain national groups 
existing in those 1 gray zones * near the 
frontier.” There was no real cause for discord 
if such an examination were made, and if 
“just guarantees were given to those foroign 
elements which the mutual necessities of exist- 
ence would inevitably allot to one or other of 
the two different political entities.” 

The Congress of Oppressed Nationalities and 
its solemn declaration, which came to bo known 
as the Pact of Rome, consecrated the alliance 
of Austria-Hungary’s irreconcilable enemiA;, 
and laid down a basis for their common action. 
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by troops of the First and Third Armies. To 
tho former belonged the 1st and 4th Canadian 
Divisions and the 4th English Division; to 
the latter the XVII. Corps with the 52nd, 57th, 
and 53rd Divisions. At 5 a.m., the Canadians 
were sent on a front of about 41 miles against 
the enemy’s position south of the Trinquis 
brook. They were aided by 40 tanks of the 
3rd Tank Brigade and by a mobile force of 
motor maehine-gnn units, Canadian- Cavalry 
and armoured cars. The attack was eminently 
successful, and after seven hours’ fighting 
the Droeourt Queant line was completely 
penetrated and in our possession. On the 
light of the Canadians, the attack was con- 
ducted by the XVII. Corps, with the 52nd and 
57th Divisions in front line. It was directed 
against the junction of the Hindenburg and 
Droeourt -Queant lines, north-west of Queant 
village This movement was equally suc- 
cessful. The 52nd Division was engaged in 
very severe fighting in the elaborate Cerman 
trench system both north and south of Queant, 
and the progress they made greatly assisted 
the advance of the Canadians on their northern 
flank. The 57th Division on the right was 
also severely engaged Early in the afternoon 
the 63rd Division (under Maj.-Ci neral C. A. 
Blaeklock) passed through our front line and 
proceeded to improve the success already 
gained. 


As the day progressed and our troops ad- 
vanced, they met with considerable resistance 
from machine-gun nests at Etaing and*on the 
reverse slopes of tho ridge on which Dury was 
situated, and there was specially hard fighting 
on the front of the 03rd Division, no^v joinod 
by tho 4th Division (under Maj. -General L. J. 
Lapse tt). By nightfall the 63rd Division 
had reached a point on the Douai railroad east 
of Queant, while the 52nd Division, wheeling 
round on the north of Queant, threatened both 
that village and Pronvillo from the north. 
Altogether our troops had made an advance 
which measured over three miles along the 
Arras Cam brai road, and had reached the 
outskirts of Buissy south of the Arras -Cambrai 
road. Eterpigny, Villers-lez-Cagnicourt, Cagni- 
court and Dury had been captured.* Many 
guns and 8,000 prisoners had also been taken. 
The victory gained was a very important one, as 
the penetration of the Cerman lines of defence 
turned the whole of his organized positions 
both to the south and in great measure to the 
north. We were in fact behind his main Hin- 
denhurg lino. South of this special movement, 
the troops of t he Third and Fourth Annies pro- 
longed the line of attack down to Peronne and 
made impoitant. progress in the face of severe 
resistance. Moreuil and Villers-au-Flos were 

* iiury was taken by H a.m., nml tho German town- 
major was found in hod asleep ! 
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It did not-, however, resolve the acute differ- 
ences between Italians and Yugoslavs. Tt 
deliberately put on one side the practical difli- 
eulty of a territorial settlement. The fact was 
stated with the utmost clearness in Dr. Trum- 
bitch’s speech at the last plenary sitting. The 
President of the Yugoslav Committee said : 

We 9ts agreed that, all the controversies between our 
two peoples (Italian and Slav) must ho resolved on the 
basis of principle* determi :d by us, in the conviction 
that the practical solutior of these con reversion lies 
outside our competence t a -day and mist await, the 
moment of its ripening, and in the conviction, more 
particularly, that to-daj the chief prcocc pation of all 
— a preoccupation which surpasses all otV *r interests — 
is that of obtaining victory over the common enemy. 

Although private conversations seemed to 
indicate that an accord would not be dillicult, 
given good will on both sides, many of those who 
had followed the whole movement realized that 
tho terms of the Agreement left plenty of room 
for misunderstanding. The Italian Nationalists 
did not give up their hopes of “ redeeming ” 
some part of Dalmatia. How the Pact was 
regarded by one sect ion of the Yugoslavs may 
be proved by the utterances of Father Koro- 
shetz, President of the Yugoslav National 
Council, and Dr. Wilfan, leader of the Yugoslavs 


of Trieste (both Slovenes), on May 30. lftl # 8,« 
seven weeks after the proclamation of the Pact 
of Rome. Dr. Wilfan claimed for the Yugoslavs 
all territory east, of the Tsonzo, without excep- 
tion. Father Koroshetz claimed that both 
Trieste and Fiiuno were necessary to Yugo- 
slavia, and addressed an eloquent apostrophe 
to tho city of Trieste, which, he said, “sits 
t hroned as Queen in our thoughts.” 

It was evident thus early that the Pact of 
Rome was an unsure foundation for a settle- 
ment of the territorial question. 

While the political world was busily occupied 
during the winter mouths, there was breathing 
space upon the Italian front. It was on 
Christmas Day, 1017, that the Austrians finally 
ceased their efforts to break through the 
mountain line, and it was newly six months 
before any further action on a largo scale took 
place. During this time however, there wore 
various local actions of considerable importance. 
Tho first of these was a brilliant attack by tho 
French troops who had taken over the Monto 
Tot 1 1 ha sector (sen Vol. XV, (’hap. CCXXX1IT). 
After a whirlwind artillery preparation, which 
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taken, and further progress was made towards 
Lons. 

On the French front troops passed over the 
Canal du Xord to the east of Nesle, while 
between the Oise and the Aisne others which 
laid crossed the Ailette near Champs con- 
tinued their progress in the direction of Coney* 
le -Chateau. Leuilly and Terny-Somy were 
occupied, and ground was gained on the north 
of the Aisne and at Crony. 

The result of the fighting up to September 2, 
especially on the Searpe, where the British 
had thoroughly beaten l‘» German divisions, 
taken 10,000 |)risoners and 200 guns, had now 
finally convinced the Cerinnn Commanders 
that the position they had hitherto held was 
become untenable, and it was better to retire 
from it. During t he, night of S ptcinber 2 -3, 
along the whole line of battle from the right of 
the First Army, on the left of our line, to the 
right of the Third Army, a general retirement 
of the enemy took place, and on Sept-ember .‘1 
the general line occupied by him ran along the 
Canal du Xord from Pennine to At res and 
thence east of Hermies- -I nehy-en-Artois- 
Ecourt St. Quentin to the Sen see east of 
Lecluse, and on September 4 the withdrawal 
was continued from the ea-t bank of the Somme 
south of Pcronne. On the night of September 
8, the Germans held a line from V errnand -* 
Bpehy-Havrincourt, and thence along the 
east bank of the Canal du Xord. 


During tile night of September 2 8, the 
remit of the Allied victories became more and 
more evident. Qucant hail lallcn into our 
hands, and also Barrulle, eight miles from 
Cambrai, for south of the Canadian attack, 
the XVII. Corps had taken Qucant and Pron- 
villc, and readied Inchv and Moeuvre.s. The 
German retreat was particularly rapid he tween 
Qucant and Moeuvres. Between Qucant, and 
Pcronne our troops made considerable 
progress to the Hindenburg line east of 
Beam i at/, and Vtres. In Ihc e. (Mitre our 
troops entered the western outskirts of bens 
ami on the Lys front Kiehebmirg-St . Vaast, 
was captured. 

The French on the British right were 
engaged in fighting Irom Pcronne to Noyon 
and from the Oise to t hr- Aisne, holding the 
Germans and preventing the diversion of 
reserves to the more northern area of conflict. 
French troops crossed the Somme on Septem- 
ber 3 and held tlwir position on the eastern 
bank. To the north of Noyon they bad crossed 
the Canal du Xord and bad occupied Genvry. 
Salency was taken and the road to Guiseard 
was thus open. The enemy was now' retiring 
rapidly at this part of the line of battle on 
the northern side of the Oise to avoid further 

losses. 

On September 4, General Humbert, following 
closely on their tracks, went forward ovei 
three miles between Libermont and A pill y, 
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BATTLE OF THE PIAVE. 
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was opened on the morning of December JO, 
that part of the Monte Tomba-Monfenera ridge 
which was still hold by the enemy was stormed 
with great dash and very little loss, the defend- 
ing troops being for the most part completely 
rlrt/ed by the extreme violence of the artillery 
fire, in which both British and Italian batteries 
joined those of the French. This action was 
admirably carried out, and nearly 1,500 
prisoners wero taken, whilo tho losses on the 
French side were very slight indeed. It had a 


siderable success. Tho first was little inoiy 
than a raid on a large scale. Down by tho * 
course of the Old Piave, among the lagoons 
and marshes, tho Italians made a surprise 
attack to the east of Capo Silo, rushing a 
system of trenches and taking 50 prisoners. 
The enemy reacted quickly and energetically 
but could not recover his lost positions, and 
only added largely to his casualty list. 
On th‘ mountain front, between the Hrenta 
and the' Piave. the operation undertaken was 



Freni h r.ffu'ial photngta/At. 

PRISONERS OF WAR TAKEN BY THE ITALIANS ON MONTE TOMBA. 


sequel, too, for a few clays later the enemy 
withdrew from the northern slope of the Tomba. 
ridge, abandoning all the ground between the 
ridge and the Ornic torrent. 

The year finished well, and the new year 
began well. On January 1, 1918, the Austrians 
who had crossed the Piave at the* Zenson bend 
in November, and held, although they could not 
enlarge, this useful bridgehead, were driven 
back across the river as the result of steady 
pressure which had been going on for some 
days. Nor was there long delay before further 
proof was given that the Italian Army, so 
lately tried to the uttermost, could do more 
than act on the defensive. On January 14 
two attacks were launched, in two different 
sectors of the front, and both met with eon- 


much more ambitious. An attempt was made 
to retake Monte Asolonc, which had been 
captured four weeks l adore, and was the 
farthest point reached by the enemy in bis 
attempt to arrive at- the plain by this route. 
Tho Italian effort was not entirely successful. 
Monte Asolonc was stormed by a very fine 
infantry attack, though the men had to go 
through deep snow to the enemy trenches. 
But the summit was not held under the storm 
of shell which was concent rated upon it. 
'Trenches to the right and left, however, wero 
maintained against repeated couuter-at tacks, 
and some 400 prisoners, including a c^onel, 
were captured. 

The Third Army, on the Piave, had shown 
its offensive spirit. The Fourth Army had 
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and at. the end of the day his troops occupied 
the line Libermont-Guiscard-Apilly. The 
French also closed on to the outskirts of 
Coucy-le -Chateau and Jumencourt and ad- 
vanced on the north of Soissons, and here 
their progress became so threatening to the 
line of German troops on the Vesle that they 
commenced to fall back from this river on a 
line of about 19 miles. General Mangin ad- 
vanced with the 10th Army across the river 
and pursued the rearguards of the enemy, 
closing up in the evening to tho line they 
held by Chassemy, Brenelle, Vauberlin, lilanzy. 

The German retreat was over a long line and 
involved tho abandomnent of many important 
positions and great quantities of material of all 
kinds, including guns, of which considerable 
numbers fell into the Allies’ hands. So closely 
did our troops follow up the enemy that many 
of his rearguards were captured, and our 
artillery was often able to conic up to very 
forward situations whence they were able to 
bring a devastating fire to bear on the retreating 
columns and convoys. 

North of Havrincourt, the Canal du Nord, 
behind which the enemy’s line was now drawn 
up, formed a powerful obstacle against our 
troops, for the slopes up from the canal were 
open and swept by fire from the German line. 
Its capture was therefore an operation of con- 
siderable difficulty which had to be carefully 
organized. From Havrincourt to tho south 
the enemy’s main line of defence was the 
Hindenburg line, on which he had lavished 
enormous labour and great care in every 
possible means of defence. It ran from 
Havrincourt south-east across the Boaueamp- 
La Vacquerie and Bonavis ridges to the St 
Quentin Canal at. Bantouzelle, along which it 
ran to St. Quentin. Strong positions were 
held by tho Germans in advance of the Hin- 
donburg line at Havrincourt and Epehy. It 
was necessary to take these before the main 
Hindenburg line, could be attacked with any 
prospect of success. The first object therefore 
of the British was to capture those advanced 
works so as to allow thek 1 whole force to get 
within striking distance of the main line. 

September 12 marked the beginning of the 
necessary operations. General Byng directed 
the IV. and VI. Corps from the Third Army 
to attack on a front of about five miles against 
the Havrincourt segment. The troops em- 
ployed were New Zealanders with the 37th, 
07th and 2nd Divisions. Tho village ot 


Havrincourt was taken by the 02nd Division, 
while the 37th captured Trescaiilt. Our troops 
consolidated the positions there, which were 
of the highest importance for further operations 
against tho Hindenburg line. On the right 
of t lie British front, the 9th and the Australian 
Corps continued the forward movement, ap- 
parently without meeting with great- resistance, 
as the forces employed were light in numbers 
By means of skilful nmneeuvres and local 
attacks well driven home, they had by 
September 17 made themselves masters of 
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Holnon village and wood and Maissomy, and 
wore on the confines of L e Verguier and 
Templeux le-Guerard. 'These gains cleared the 
way for an advance on a larger scale, and on 
September IS, at seven u.m., the Fourth and 
Third British Armies attacked on a front ot 
about. 17 miles from Ihhion to Gouzeaucourt, 
while the French Fir-t Army operated to tho 
south of Holnon. The attack, which will 
made in ft heavy rain was greatly aided by 
a small number of tanks which accompanied 
the infantry. Our troops wore able to pene- 
trate through the well -organized defensive 
bolt formed by the old British and Gorman 
lines to a depth of three miles. During the 
fighting, the 1st, 17th, 21st and 74th Divisions, 
the latter commanded by Maj. -General K. S. 
Cirdwood, the 1st and 4th Australian Divisions, 
the latter, ’commanded hv Maj. General K. 
Sinclair Muelagan, fought witU great dis- 
tinction. On the extreme right ot the attack 
and in tho left centre about Epehy, tho enemy 
resisted with great determination. In these 
two parts troops of the «th, 12th, 18th and 
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ITALIANS ON THE SUMMIT OF COL D’ECHELE. 

tested and punished the Austrians in the more than a thousand Austrians were cap- 

Grappa sector. It was now the turn of the tured. The enemy did not acknowledge defeat 

First Army to take a hand, and win a very readily. A very heavy artillery fire was directed 

notable success. The scene of the fight was against the captured positions, and repeated 

that where Marshal Conrad’s offensive had counter-attacks were made, which failed with 

been dually checked on Christmas Day, the heavy loss. Two enemy divisions, the 21st 

heights of Col del Rosso and Monte di Val Sehutzen and the 106th Landsturm, were so 

Bella, west of the upper Val Frenzela. roughly handled that their remnants had to 

An attack was launched against the line which be withdrawn from the lino, and two others 

ran from Monte Sisomol across the Frenzela suffered vory heavily. In these divisions were 

Valley, but t-ho main objectives were Col del three specially trained mountain brigades, which 

Rosso and Val Bella. As a result of the First were hit specially hard, among them the First 

day’s fighting (January 27) Col del Rosso and Kaiserj tiger. Such troops are not easily 

Col d’Kchele were both captured and hold, replaceable, and the Austrian losses meant 

while on the other side of the Val Frenzela, more than their mere numbers would signify, 

in t-ho Sasso Rosso sector, the enemy line was Six guns fell into Italian hands, many trench- 

breached in various places, and a number of mortars, a hundred machine-guns and several 
prisoners were taken. After a lull at night, thousand rifles. 

the fight was resumed the next day by a furious It w'as a very useful victory. Important 

Italian attack on Val Bella, which was entirely positions were taken, which improved the 

successful. The way had been paved by the rather cramped situation of the Italians, and 

first day’s fighting, when the Italians had the enemy suffered serious loss. But more 

broken clean through between Monte Sisemol important still was the proof that the Italian 

and Val Bella, and had also outflanked the latter Army could not only resist- — that had been 

height from che oast. More than 1,500 pri- shown by the wonderful stand after the long 

soners ^remained in Italian hands at the end retreat — but could already hit back hard and 

of the first day, and next morning, when the retake from the enemy very strong positions 

attackers swarmed up throe sides of the Monte which had been in his hands for over a month* 

di v Va Bella and Finally took the summit, The recovery from the long trial was vory 
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58th Divisions wore obstinately resisted and 
had to fight with great vigour. When night 
fell, however, the last important centres of 
resistance in Kpehy wore reduced ; but both 
here, and about Gricourt on our right, small 
local fights continued during the succeeding 
days, before we secured finally the lino we 
required as a stepping-off place for the further 
at t ack on the main Hindenburg defences. With 
the exception of these two points the whole of 
our objectives aimed at were gained in the 
first day’s operations. 


penetrated well into the forest of Coucv, the 
Gormans retreating before them without serious 
resistance. Tho Americans, acting on the 
right of Mangin, crossed the high ground to 
the north of the Vesle and occupied the Aisne 
from Cond6 to Vieil Arcy. They advanced on 
tho south of the Ailette as far as the line 
Neuvillo-sur-Margivai and Vr6gnv on the 
western slopes of the Fort of Conde. On the 
west side of the Oise, tho First and Third 
French Armies advanced up the road from 
Noyon to Ham and crossed the Somme at 
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THE AREA OF THE FRENCH AND AMERICAN ADVANCE, AUGUST-SEP TEMBER, 1918. 


In this fighting, which may be called 
the battle Hnvrineourt-Kpehy, 15 British 
Divisions defeated 20 German Divisions, cap- 
turing nearly 12,000 prisoners and 100 guns. 
The efforts of the British and the French 
Armies from the Scarpe to the Marne during 
the summer operations had now been so 
successful that it was possible to develop still 
further the strategic plans of Marshal Foch. 

Meanwhile the French had been making 

* 

further progress. On September 5, the 10th 
Army entered Couey -le-Chateau, Coucy-la- 
Ville, Folembray, Pierremande and then 


Falvv and Offoy. The rate of progress was 
rapid an advance of nearly four miles being 
made in places. 

The next day, in spite of the Geiman resist- 
ance, the advance was continued at an even 
greater pace, and the French reached the Aisne 
front at their old positions before Luffaux and 
Vauxaillon, and captured the whole of the low er 
forest of Couey and took many large depots 
of ammunition there. The Americans reached 
the line Vieil Arcy-Rovillon ; their patrols 
attaining the south bank of the Aisne Canal. 

The next day the pursuit was again very 
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quick ; and it was of special significance saglieri Regiment, which, with two of tho 

that the brigade which took Col del Rosso recently formed assault detachments, the 

and held it against all tho furious counter* Fourth Bersagliori Brigade, and, of course, 

attacks of the Austrians was the Sassari several Alpini battalions, won special honours 

Brigade,* which had belonged to the Second in this mountain tight. 

Army and come through the worst of the great Early in February the weather broke and 

retreat. All its old offensive spirit and all its snow came in considerable quantity, though 

old tenacity were shown again, and there were the fall for the season, which had begun so late, 

other units ^ith similar experiences which now remained well below the average. There was 

showed themselves refreshed and undaunted, much mist and heavy cloud, and visibility was 

eager only to win back something of wlmt had poor throughout the* spring. Though this 

been lost. Among these was the Fifth Ber- seemed to have little effect upon the air service 

* See Vol. XV, Chapter OCX XXIII. which was very active on both sides, there were 
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lively, largo amounts of ammunition and 
materials of all kinds being captured, including 
depots of coal and materials for road -mending, 
and other things which had evidently been 
got together for winter purposes. Tergnier 
was occupied and the canal of St. Quentin 
crossed at Saint-Simon and near Tugny, both 
these villages being captured. The French line 
now ran along Vaulx -Avesno-J ussy, the railroad 
from Ham to Tergnior-Barisis-Bassoles-Nanteui! 
-la -Fosse, the Fort of Condo and Condo itself. 

September 8, round Laffaux and Saint- 
Simon, the Germans made strenuous attempts 
to stop the French advance and executed 
many counter-attacks, most of them without 
result, but they managed to retako Avesne, 
from which they were promptly turned out. 
Artemps, to the north-west of Saint Simon, 
was also captured bv our Allies. 

During the next two days, the advance still 
continued. Mangin’s army south of the Oise 
captured the station at Servais. Between the 
Oise and the Somme, the French Third Army, 
after taking the Fort of Liez, reached the line 
Travfoy -Hinacourt and advanced parties 
pushed on as far as Kssigny-le-Crand and Con- 
tescourt, thus connecting up with the French 
First Army on the north of the Sornrne, which 
had captured Roupy and Etreillers. Thus, 


by September 11, the Allied Armies were facing 
the Hindenburg line, and the position was now 
much the same as it had been on March 20, 

1918, before the German advance began 
Indeed, on the left, the British Fifth Army had 
reached Marquion, a more adv anced point ; 
but facing the French, the Chemin dos- Dames 
was still held by the Germans. 

The Germans were now resisting vigorously 
and the rate of progress was somewhat slower, 
still the French Tenth Army reached the foot 
of the St. Gohain height and the plateau of 
Malmaison. Holding on to the line Barisis- # 
Basso ley, Mangin pushed his light between the 
Ailette and the Aisne on both sides of the road 
from Soissons to Laon, and on the next day 
further ground was gained in the neighbour- 
hood of Nanteml la- Fosse. Fully understand- 
ing the danger of this out flanking movement., 
the Germans made determined efforts to stop 
it. Two violent counter-attacks were delivered 
against Laffaux and the Moisy Farm. Both 
were driven back with heavy loss, and the 
next day the enemy abandoned the village of 
Alternant and the important observation point, 
of the Mill of Laffaux, whence a large tra«t of 
country bad been visible. On the right oi 
the French progress was made to the east of 
Sancy and to the north of Celles-sur-rAisne, ^ 
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t no infantry operations of any importance 
until the summer. There wore infantry raids, 
in which British units on the Piavo distinguished 
themselves, and air raids and artillery demon- 
strations, but both sides were waiting, pre- 
paring for the serious trial of strength which 
everyone knew would come with the long (lays 
and the dry weather. Throughout the winter 
and spring there was more air work than there 
had hitherto been on the Italian front. Both 
sides were reinforced, the Italians by British 
flying men and a few French, the Austrians by 
German bombing squadrons, which soon showed 
that they had two main objectives, Padua and 
Venice. The first raid on Padua came at nine 
o’clock on the night of December 29, and the 
raid was repeated the two following nights. 
On the first occasion 1 3 people wore killed and 
(10 wounded, but no buildings of importance 
were hit. On the second visit of the Oerman 
’planes, although more than 20 bombs were 
dropped and great destruction was caused 
to a number of buildings, there were only three 
killed and three wounded. The Church of San 
Valentino was hit by an incendiary bomb and 
sot on fire, and the tower of the Carmine Church 
was partly destroyed. The third raid lasted 
six hours in all, from 9 p.m. on December 30 
till 3 a.m. on December 31. Again there were 
only a few casualties, five wounded, but the 
damage' done to buildings was serious. The 
facade of the cathedral was partly destroyed, 
and the basilica of St. Antony, the famous 
church of “II Santo,” suffered considerably. 

It was curious that out of the comparatively 
small number of casuulit-ics there should have 
been three women of Austrian birth. 

During the following weeks Venice, and 
Padua and the little towns of the Venetian 
plain were repeatedly tit-tacked. The worst 
raid was that made upon Venice on t he night 
of February 2(>. Venice had already been 
attacked more than 40 times, but on this 
occasion eight- hours passed from the first 
appearance of the enemy to tho dropping of 
the last- bomb, and oyer 300 bombs were 
dropped in all. The machines earne in waves, 
and each no doubt made more than one 
journey, for Venice was very near tho Austrian 
lines. In all 50 machines took part in the raid, 
or series of raids, and the damage they did 
was ^considerable. The -Royal Palace was 
struck, 38 houses were smashed, and three 
churches were damaged- -SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
San Giovanni (Visostomo and San Simeone 


Piccolo. Yet tho sum of loss was amazingly 
small considering the thick cluster of treasures 
that makes up Venice. The escapes were 
extraordinary. Fifteen bombs fell near the 
Doge’s Palace, all of them, fortunately, in the 
water. One only just missed tho Bridge of 
Sighs, and bombs fell all round the Ponte di 

t 

Rialto. It was a miracle that tho finest jewels 
of Venice all remained untouched on this 
occasion as on others, though a bomb fell 
within five yards of the doors of St. Mark’s in, 
an earlier raid, and there were other oscapes 
as narrow. Yot there was damage done that 
is irreparable, for to countless peoplo there is 
hardly a stone of Venice that does not at 
least give something to the set ting of the rarer 
jewels. And it was all sheer wanton ness. 
No military purpose could be served by the 
at tacks on tho treasures of Venice, and both 
Port and Arsenal lay far enough away from the 
filings that matter to refute tho defence of 
confusion of aim. 

The air activity displayed by the Italian 
and British airmen was of a different kind. It 
was confined to military operations, and it 
was very successful. Many destructive raids 
u ere made upon aerodromes, railway junctions, 
and encampments, and air fighting became 
commoner on the front than it had ever been, 
until the enemy once more grew shy, and 
showed himself as rarely as during the previous 
summer before the Italian retreat. At that 
time the Italians hail established a complete 
superiority in tho air, but they had lost much 
material during the retreat, and the enemy 
worn r.ow reinforced by German fighters as 
well as by German bombers. These turned 
out more daring than tho Austrian fliers, for 
most of whom the Italians had little regard, 
hut they suffered heavy loss, the British fight- 
ing machines in particular doing very useful 
work. The Italian speciality was tho big 
bombing machine, and it did admirable service., 
while several long-dist ance flights were mado by 
Italian airmen, tho most remarkable of which 
was t he 500-milo journey to Friedrielishafen 
and back, which was made by tw T o Italian 
aeroplanes early in Juno. 

As the winter passed in preparation, there 
was froqnent interchange of British, French, 
and Italian officers, especially in the artillery 
arm. General Sir Herbert PI timer reported 
that the British officers made every effort “to 
illustrate the value of counter -battery work, 
the value of which we had learned by oxperi- 
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while to the south of the Aisne, near Merval, 
the French carried the village of Glennes. 

Once more, on September 15, the Germans 
attacked vigorously against the French line 
of advance, only to be beaten back again, 
Mid th» French troops, then advancing, took 
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the plateau to the cast of Vauxaillon, then the 
ridge to the north-east of Colics. 

On September 16, the Mont des Singes, 
which dominated the valley of the Ailette, and 
the borders of the forest of Pi non were captured, 
as also was Vailly on the Aisne. 

On September 17-18, notwithstanding strong 
counter-attacks, the advance was continued 
eastward of Allemant Sancy and Jouy along 
the centre of the line, on the road to haon. 
jt will thus be seen that General Mangin was 


now opposite the gap of the Ardon, was 
between the high ground of St. Gobain and 
Craonne, and was within striking distance of 
Laon. 

The next point in the Allied plan* was to 
attack the forward projection of the German 
line known as the St. Mihiel salient. This was 
entrusted by Marshal Foch to the American 
Army, which was to drive the enemy from the 
St. Mihiel salient on the east of Verdun, and then 
act west of the Meuse in the direction of 
Mezieres ; the French, west of the Argonnc-^ 
were to act in close cooperation with this Ameri- 
can attack and with the same objective ; while 
the British, on the St. Quentin -Cambrai front, 
were to move in t lit? general direction of 
Mauheuges, and the Belgian and Allied forces 
in KlamBrs in the direction of Ghent. The 
outcome of this scheme would be that important 
German forces opposite the French and Ameri- 
cans would be pressed upon the difficult, 
country of the Ardennes, while the British 
advance would strike at their principal lines 
of communication. The movement in Flanders 
favoured by the weakening of the German 
fore •es on this front was intended to clear the 
Belgian coast by a surprise attack. 

Success in any one of these offensives would 
very probably lead to the withdrawal of the 
German forces to the line of the Meuse, but 
the first point was to overrun the salient of 
St. Mihiel. 

The Gennans here were in a peculiar position. 
They held a prominent wedge, which came down 
into the French lines which surrounded it on 
all sides hut the base, and was therefore 
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once in France, but which the Italians had not 
liitherto fully appreciated,” and he noted the 
anxiety of the Italians “ to profit by any 
experience we could givo them ” It had not 
been easy for the Italians to test for themselves 
the value of counter-battery work, for there 
hyi never been enough shells for the purpose# 
or enough guns for simultaneous barrage and 
counter-battery fire. But guns and shells 
wero becoming more plentiful, and every 
advantage was taken of the experience of the 


He was left with five Allied divisions, throe 
British and two French, but the Italian corps 
which he had lost was a strong one, consisting 
of 50,000 men, and the French divisions were 
relatively weak, the entire French force in 
Italy totalling less than 110,000 men. 

While it was evident that the Austrians 
would make an offensive as soon as the weather 
served, the Italian command considered the 
possibility of anticipating this offensive, not 
by an attack on the grand scale, but by “ an 



BOMBED BUILDINGS ADJOINING THE RIALTO BRIDGE. 


British and French in this as in other new 
developments of warfare. 

The spring came, and minds were turning 
to the prospect of an early offensive by the 
Austrians when the storm burst in France. 
Owing to the German successes and the con- 
sequent critical situation, three French divi- 
sions and to* o British were withdrawn from the 
Italian front,* and they were followed by the 
Italian Second Army Corps under General 
Albrieci, which was also dispatched to thicken 
the line in France. This meant a serious 
weakening of the forces under General Diaz. 

* General Plumer had lc ft when it became evident 
that tho first enemy effort of the year would not bo in 
Italy but in France. His departure was v ery greatly 
^regretted by the Italians, with whom he had soon 
established the best, possible relations. Fortunately he 
left a worthy successor in Lord Cavan. 


action of minor scope,” which should at onoo 
improve' tho Italian positions in the Asingo- 
Bronta. zone, and threaten the Austrian com- 
munications between Fell re and Trento.* During 
April it was clear that the enemy was planning 
mi offensive on both sides of the Brenta, in tho 
Asiago uplands and in the Grappa sector, hut 
by the middle of May, a fortnight before tho 
date chosen for the Italian attack, it had be- 
come evident that- a much more ambit ions 
scheme was being prepared by the Austrians. 
The offensive astride the Bren to. was to be 
combined with a straight drive against tho 
Italian lines on the Fiave. New ^.ustrian 
divisions were arriving on the front, and 
increasing tho numerical superiority of the 

* See General Diaz’* Report. 
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GRRMAN “ BARRACK-LAGER” NRAR ST. M1HIF.I.. 


particularly liable to capture by a determined 
attack directed against its sides. Hitherto it 
bad not been thought worth while to meddle 
with it. Tt was held by about six divisions, 
including two Austro-Hungarian. Tt was im- 
possible to make any advance from it, because 
the French position here was particularly 
strong and had been strengthened consistently 
and persistently since 1014. The main railway 
line from Nancy to C'ommercy was open, and 
it had been supplemented by many field rail- 
roads so that Allic** 1 troops, guns and ammuni- 
tion could bo brought, up in large numbers 
whenever needed. 

The town of St. Mihiel forms the junction 
of the roads which cross here over the Meuse 
and lead to Verdun on the north-east, to 
Vignculles in the salient, and to I'ont-a- 
Mousson on the Moselle towards the west. It. 
is obvious that an advance up the left bank 
of the Moselle would cut off the Germans in 
France from, all access to the Havanan 
Palatinate, and if the Allies could push on 
would capture the very important, mining 
basin of Brioy. 

The American attack was undertaken by 
the American First Army under General 
Pershing, and it was the first one on a large 
scale which had been undertaken by him and 
his troops. It was divided into two parts; 
the principal one was delivered on the south 
* side, while a less important one was sent 
against the eastern face of the salient. These 


two attacks were connected by French troops, 
who advanced in between the two against 
the point, of St. Mihiel and formed a con- 
necting link which kept the two together. 
Among the divisions in the American First 
Army were the 1st, the 2nd. the 42nd. the 
5th. the 89th. the 19th. The 82nd and 
another division were in support at I’out-a- 
Moussou: the 20th Division was on the 

western side acting with I lie French < olonials. 
The attack was timed for 5.39 on the morning 
of September 12. and some hours before the 
preliminary bombardment had been begun 
in all its intensity. On the south side of the 
salient, the Americans attacked on a 12 mile 
front between Xivrny and Fey embay, and 
|,y the afternoon they had advanced five miles ^ 
at some points and had captured the important 
point of Thiaueourt and the villages oi Pinnies, 
Nonsnrd and Mount See, and their cavalry 
was moving on to \ ignoulles. On the wisp in 
salient, advancing from bes Kparges, they 
took ( 'ombres on the Vignoullos road. The 
French meanwhile advanced as. far as the 
remaining camp. By the next day, the 
German salient had been llattened out and the 
enemy’s line ran from the north-west to the 
south-east lit the edge of the Woevrc plain 
from the Moselle at Pngny back approximately 
to Bezonvaux. It was a great success. .The 
enemy were severely defeated and lost over 
13,000 prisoners and many guns and much 
warlike material, quantities of ammunition, 
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tmomy. The Italians had to change attack 
into defence, but special measures were taken 
to ensure that the defence should be essentially 
active — that it should be ready to develop at 
once into a strong counter-offensive. 

The Italian forces were disposed as follows. 



[French official photograph. 

FRENCH AND ITALIANS WATCHING 
TOGETHER ON THE PIAVE. 


On the extreme right was the Third Army 
under the Duke of Aosta, which was aligned 
along the Piave up from the sea so as to cover 
both Venice and Treviso. Next came the 
Eighth Army under General Pennella, which 
held the Middle Piave, including the Monfello 
sector. On its left again was the Fourth 
Army under General Giardino, occupying the 
mountain sector between the Piave and the 
Jhvnta. Next lay the Sixth Army under 
General Mont-uori, This army, which held 
the line in the Asiago uplands, or rather the 
whole st retell between the Brent a and the 
Astico, was a composite army, Italian, British 
and French. It had been decided early in the 
spring Vhat the Brit’sh contingent should be 
transferred from tho Montello to the mountains 
for tho summer months, and by March 29 the 
troops were established in their new positions. 


The transference of the French from the 
Monte Tomba sector took place about the same 
time. The right of the Sixth Army was com* 
posed of Italian troops, who held what might- 
bo termed the Val Frenzela sector. Then carne 
the French XII. Corps, then the British, 
who held the lulls which face Asiago and 
Cano vo from the south. The left wj»ng of the 
army was Italian. Noxt the Sixth Army, 
from the Astico to Lake Garda, was the First 
Army, and beyond, from Lake Garda to the 
Swiss border, the Seventh Army But these 
two armies were not engaged in the great batt le 
upon which Austria-Hungary staked so much. 

In April, 1918, the 50 divisions under General 
Diaz (51 Italian, 3 British, and 2 French) were 
faced by 00 enemy divisions. When tho 
expected blow was struck at last, the number 
had been increased to 71. And the Austrian 
superiority in artillery was calculated at 25 per 
cent., mainly in medium and heavy calibres. 
Tho number of enemy guns employed in the 
offensive was estimated at 7,500. 

The weeks of waiting — April, May, and the 
first half of Juno — were very anxious. Tho 
course of the? fighting in France and Flanders 
seemed to prove that a resolute offensive, con- 
ducted ou German methods, could almost count 
upon important gains at the outset, even if it 
were finally brought to a standstill. It was 
already realized that the w T ny to kill an offensive 
of the latest German model was to dispose the 
defending troops in depth, with the front lines 
comparatively light ly held, the battle posi- 
t ions ” w T ell back, and ample reserves behind 
them. A great part of the front held by the 
Italians w T as unsuitable for those defensive 
tactics. There was no depth in the positions, 
little room to yield and come again. Between 
Hie Piave and the Brent a especially they were 
fighting very near the edge of the mountain 
country. Nor was there far to go from the 
Asiago uplands to the Venetian plain, Here 
was the weakness in the Italian situation. 
The defenders could not afford to give much 
ground, for a comparatively slight retreat 
would have brought them down from the 
mountains, which fall very steeply to the plain. • 
It follows that a comparatively rigid system of 
defence was necessary. The defenders had this 
advantage, however, that the nature of the 
ground in the mountain sector did not lend 
itself very. well to the tactics which hod been 
so successful in France. Communications were 
difficult, and, above all, speed was difficult. 
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AMERICAN MACHINE-GUNS AND SUPPLY WAGGONS A WAIT I N (T ORDERS* 
In a shattered village of the St. Mihiel salient. 


railway rolling stock and stores of all kinds, 
and about noon on the 13th the two American 
attacks had joined hands across the salient. 

Let us now refer briefly to the. German 
comments on the fighting. The usual 
fatuous reasoning was employed in the 
German official reports and also in the 
comments of military writers. Thus Giidke, 
in the Bremer Burner Zcitung , damns with 
faint praise the operations initiated by Marshal 
Foch. He says: 44 One must do Foch the 
c justice of saying that, in the four weeks from 
the middle of July to the middle of August, 
he has done his best with good generalship 
and strength of decision to put now ideas into 
the trench warfare which has lasted four 
years without bringing a decision, and to give 
a change of character which might be decisive 
to the situation in the West ” ; but he goes 
on to say “ His plans have not succeeded. He 
has had just the same experience as all his 
oredecessors. The difficulties of passing from 
trench to open fighting are tremendous and 
perhaps insuperable. . . The final failure 
of the Anglo-French attack on the Amiens- 
Montdidier front is also characteristic of the 
difficulty of the military problem which 


Generals and their armies hive to face. The 
successes of the first two days here, we must 
confess [which is really very good of him], 
but at the same time, <h»y were not great, 
enough and considerably damped the hopes of 
enemy Command. . . . Fvon the primary 
launching of Humbert’s army on the third 
day, the 10th, between the Avre and th? Oise, 
was a sign that the attack by the wing had not 
mot the desired success. Purely frontal 
pressure was now exerted, which lacked the 
advantage of surprise. By promptly with- 
drawing their battle-line, the Germans had 
already taken the force out of the blow.” 
Now, as we know, the real sober truth was 
that the enemy was driven helter-skelter back. 
So far for Herr Giidke. 

General von Ardenne, who is well known to 
our readers, endeavoured to show in the 
Tageblalt of September 1 that for some time' 
past the Allies had been in great numerical 
superiority. This, of course, we know was 
not the ease, but it serves the General’s pur- 
pose to say so. He therefore adds that the 
only way of equalizing matters was to inflict on 
the Allies the greatest possible losses. “ This was 
done by a violent offensive wherein the elements • 
of surprise were fully exploited. The great at- 
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When April parsed without the expected 
offensive in the mountains, the most interesting 
event of the month was the first appearance 
among the Italian troops of the soldiers of a 
new Ally, the Czecho- Slovak State. It had been 
decided to form a Legion from the Czecho- 
slovak prisoners in Italy, and whilo the men, 
to tW strength of a division, were being 
organized and trained, advance detachments 
were sent to the front to try and get in touch 
* with their brothers who were still with the 
Austrians. They were splendid men, and, look- 
ing at them, it w*as impossible not to be moved 
by the thought of what they faced in the hope 
of freeing their country. Others who fell into 
enemy hands had the right to fair and kindly 
treatment, though in this war that right was 
seldom respected by German or Aust rian. But 
for these men, if they were taken, tho gallows 
waited. 

April came to an end, and May drew on. 
About tlio middle of the month, as has been 
said, signs showed that the Austrian offensive 
would be on an even more ambitious scale than 
had at first seemed probable. There was to he 
a double battle, on two w ide fronts. The news 
from Franco was still far from reassuring. 
Whenever one German offensive ceased to gain 


ground another attack w r as launched, and on*> 
each occasion important progress was made. 
There was grave preoccupation in all circles 
regarding the forthcoming Austrian drive, and 
it was generally felt that the enemy would 
probably win a considerable success, though 
there was no misgiving as to the final issue. 
He would ho checked ; the line would not bo 
broken though it would be pressed back. But 
the plain was near the invaders in the moun- 
tains, and Venice was near their armies on 
the Piave. The outlook did not seem very 
encouraging. 

While expectation was strung high, the 
Italian Command suddenly throw in two admir- 
ably conducted attacks towards the extreme 
ends of the long front. The first attack w r as in 
the Adamello sector, already tho scone of extra- 
ordinary fighting, but farther north than the 
previous actions, near the Tonule Pass. On tho 
morning of May 25, Italian Alpini advanced 
upon the rock fortresses of (lima Zigolon, Oima 
Preseiitt and Monticello Tho two former are 
both over 10,000 feet above the son-, and 
Monticello is about 1,300 feet lower. Tho 
Italian guns made it possj|)le for the Alpini to 
do what seems on the face of it impossible. For 
the Austrian positions, or many of them, were 
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tacking actions from March 25 to July ] 5 caused 
the Allies losses amounting to 1,225,000 men/’ 
This is, as we know, a ridiculous exaggeration. 

The military correspondent of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung % oi August 25 takes a somewhat less 
rosy view of the position. He admits that 
the Allies had succeeded in disposing of the 
threatening German wedge against Amiens, but 
he suggests, in a half-hearted, doubting manner, 
that it is doubtful whether the German High 
Command ever diverted the French from their 
line in the Avre — Sornrue — Ancre salient. How- 
ever, be this as it may, he admits that t he menace 
has been disposed of for the time by Marshal 
Foch, who laid in addit ion “ succeeded in 
forcing the German front to withdraw on a 
broad stretch from halfway between Albert and 
Arras to near Soissons. A not inconsiderable 
part of the French soil occupied by us in March 
has thus been given up.” However, he solaces 
his readers by stating that this did not mean a 
serious failure in German strategy, for German 
strategy in the West did not aim at. the capture 
of ground ; its object was to weaken the enemy's 
forces as much as possible.” He adds, naturally, 
being a German, “That there was no com- 
parison between the advance which the Allies 
laid now made and that which the Germans had 
made earlier in the year. I lowever, he was kind 


enough to say : “ The Commander-in -Chief of 
the Entente has shown at last that he knows 
something of strategy, and the necessity of con- 
centrating all available forces for a decisive blow 
is certainly, nothing new to him. If his blows 
nevertheless seem to be less powerful in effect 
than the corresponding blows of the German 
Command, this cun only be because he simply 
has not available the necessary numbers of 
attacking troops and reserves; or because it 
requires greater bodies of French and English 
troops to win a success equal to that won by 
the Germans. We expect that both are true.” 
Now all this is in flagrant contradiction of 
G idke’s opinion. He goes on to say that “the 
enemy has no longer i ho possibility of carrying 
through t ho offensive of destruction or unnihiln 
tion at which he aimed. At most he can gain 
ground, but this does not at all mean a corres- 
ponding loss to t he ( Jermati < Yimmand.” 

The Military Correspondent of the Xord- 
deutsrher Alhjetneinc Zcitumj boldly stall's on 
August 25 that the tanks were a complete 
failure during the last few days. “Over 500 of 
these monsters wen* put out of action in the 
lighting which took place between the Ancre 
and the Avre by the artillery, by the armour- 
piercing shells of the ( Jerman machine-guns, and 
last, but not least, by the hand grenades used 
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GERMAN PRISONERS CAPTURED BY AMERICAN TROOPS 
Passing through a village in the St. Mihiel salient. 
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•inaccessible to anyone but a good climber, and 
to the onlooker it might have appeared that 
the defenders could repulse their enemies with 
stones But the guns made it diflicult for the 
Austrians to leave their caverns, and the 
indomitable Alpini had a slender chance. They 
took it, of course. Once more they did what 
apparently could not bo done Roped together, 
climbing slowly, laboriously, tirelessly, their 
haversacks full of bombs, these matchless 
mountain lighters reached their enemy, itself a 
feat, and then beat him. The struggle lasted 
throughout two days, and did not stop during 
all the moonlit night between, and at the end of 
the second day they were in possession of the 
peaks mentioned and the basin of the IVesena 
Lake, together with nearly a thousand prisoners. 



AN ITALIAN OBSERVATION POST ON 
MONTE ADAMELLO. 

12 guns, I I trench-mortar**, 25 machine-guns, 
and several hundred rifles. 

The second of the two actions, which took 
place near Capo Silo. was in every way a con- 
trast to the first, except in its successful result. 
r f he first was carried out in a wilderness of 
glacier tmid eternal snow, broken by black 
rock ridges so steep that snow cannot lie 
there, and it was drawn out over two days. 
The second tight was fought in a flat green 


land of ditches and lagoons, where the soil 
barely emerges from the water, and the roads 
are causeways. The attack was over in a few 
minutes ; tho enemy counter-attack failed 
badly, and tho Italians were left in possession 
of their objective, with 440 prisoners, four 
trench -mortars and 10 maehino-guns, besides 
several hundred rifles. 

These were heartening actions, which gave 
confidence for the trial which all knew was 
imminent. There was a time of anxious 
tension, when all the information gained from 
prisoners told of great, preparations and an 
early move, and Anally the Italian Command 
was able to forecast the coming offensive even 
to its details. On June 11, which was marked 
by heavy fire from the Austrian guns all day, 
the army was ordered to bo on tho alert for 
an attack early next morning. 

Tho attack came at the hour expected, 
preceded by a very violent bombardment, 
with much gas. But tho Italian guns had 
opened first, with a short but furious barrage 
on the trenches and certain points of assembly, 
and heavy counter-battery lire. The enemy’s 
shooting was dearly handicapped by this un- 
expected move. His tiro was exceedingly 
intense, but it was not very accurate. Though 
smoke and gas were freely employed, the 
defending troops were now all equipped with 
the Brit ish mask, and wen; not greatly dis- 
turbed. Austrian attacks were launched on 
the western part- of the front, near Rivn and in 
the Adamello district, which resulted in the 
temporary occupation of two mountain posi- 
tions, the Dosso Alto in the first-named sector, 
and in the second the Corno di (avento, the 
“ House of the Wind,” which the Alpini had 
taken from flu* Austrians exactly a year 
before. The whole front was on fire from the 
Val Lagarina to the sea, but the real offensive 
developed as bad been foreseen. The two 
fronts of attack were from south-west of 
Asiago to east of Monte (Irappa, a distance of 
nearly 20 miles, and from the Montello to 
below San Dona di Piavc, more than 25 miles. 
There were three main thrusts, the first on 
both sides of the Brenta valley, the second • 
against the Montello front, the third lower 
down the river, from Fagare, just north of the' 
Troviso-Oderzo railway line, to below San 
Doiut di Piave. The first, sector was the 
centre of the northern attack, which had been 
entrusted by the enemy (Jenerrdissimo, Boroe-v. 
vitch, to Pielrl -Marsha I Conrad von Hotzen- 
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by our valiant infantry.” Our comment on 
t this is that it is extremely improbable that any 
hand .grenade ever had t he faintest effect on 
any tank. Certainly no great injury was done 
to them by this weapon ; however, the Corres- 
pondent states “that the tanks lay great 
wrecks scattered over the ground where the 
French and English Divisions were attacking.” 
And ho goes on to say “ if defensive attacks 
carried out by our valiant troops could work 
such havoc on inanimate war material, what 
must the losses have been among the divisions, 
both black and white, which were continually 
thrown into the lighting?” As the “black” 
divisions were limited to French Colonial 
troops, it is. difficult to understand why the 



ENTRANCE TO A FRENCH FIELD 
HOSPITAL. 

adjective was used in this indiscriminate 
fashion. 

“ Xo wonder that t he attacks began to die 
down and that the operations which in their 
initial stages were on a huge scale gradually 
declined into mere local attacks, which naturally 
could not cause any important change in the 
strategic situation.” After some disparaging 
0 comments on the fighting on the Oise and 


Aisne, he proceeds “ this introductory fighting 
was followed on* August 20 by the enemy’s 
colossal attempt to break through, which we 
had been expecting for several days past. As 
the attack developed it attained a widtfy of over 
10 miles, and its objective was evidently to 
break through in the direction, roughly speaking, 
of La-on and La Fere. I need not enlarge,” 



THE ALLIES' ADVANCE, 
JULY18— SEPTEMBER 18, 1918. 


he says, “ on the subject of the tremendous 
importance of this enterprise if it had succeeded. 
But for this very reason our Command was 
quite prepared for all eventualities. The battle 
which now broke out developed just as our 
Command had wished.” [This was certainly a 
little premature, but military prophets on all 
sides have not been remarkable for the success 
of their prognostications in this war.] “The 
French leadership had mot our wishes ; in 
other words, we really dictated the course of 
the battle although they were attacking and 
we were defending.” Even the abandonment 
of Noyon was, according to his account, really 
a (lennan success ! Ho then has to admit the 
success of the British attack which commenced 
on August 21, but he is quite equal to the 
situation. 

A double battlo is therefore now going on, but if 
(teneral Foeh in lining those separate attacks as a means 
for united action, and if he still pursues the idea of 
squeezing the German salient and the forces it contains 
between his pincers on the north and south, he must 
have overlooked the fact that over 50 miles of territory 
lie between his outer wings of attack, and it would pro- 
bably be a very difficult matter to maintain a strategic 
connection between the two sets of operations. They 
should really only be regarded as operations which 
happen temporarily to coincide, and which are only 
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<lorf. Conrad was the specialist in the Trent ino 
region. He had made two great attacks, in 
May and June, 1910, and November and 
December, 1917. Each time he had failed to 
get through, but each time he had gained much 
ground. And now he was very near t he plain. 
On the western side of the Asiago plateau he 
was starling where he came to a stop two 
year’s before. On the eastern side, and across 
the Brcnta, the attack was launched from the 
lines that, marked the limits of the advance in 
the winter of 1917 In that fierce struggle 
Conrad had only commanded the troops west, 
of the Brcnta, Krobatin directing operations 
between the Brcnta and the Pane. Now, in 
his third attempt to reach the fat plains of the 
Veneto, Conrad had charge of the entire 
offensive on the mountain front The attack 
across the Piavc was conducted by a group of 
armies under Boroeviteh himself, the Arch- 
duke Joseph commanding opposite the Mon- 
tello, and General Wenzel von Worm, with the 
old Isonzo Army, directing the thrust between 
Ponte di Piavc and San Dona. 

The attack in the mountain sector was a. 
resounding failure, so great ;» failure that it 
was broken off, after three days’ fighting, 
without any important alteration in the line 
of the front. Jn the first rush the lines of the 
Italians and their Allies wen* penetrated in 
various places, and an anxious flay followed. 
During the morning the enemy made fair 
progress on both skies of the Brcnta. The old 
Vnl Piclla-Col del Rosso salient, from whose 
battered rocks the Italians had withdrawn all 
hut a thin screen of infantry and machine- 
gunners, fell before the advancing waves of the 
enemy, and Costahmga. to the west, was also 
talu'n. Troops penetrated eastwards of Monte 
Melago, by tin* ruined houses of Sasso, and 
attacked the Pi ///.< > Razea, only a mile and a 
half west of Valstagna and the Brcnta Vnley. 
But northward, across the Krenzela Valley, 
the Alpini were immovable. They were tucked 
up under the crests of the hills that rise steeply 
from the valley, the Sasso Rosso and the Colic 
di San Francesco, but the enemy coming down 
on them from above could make no impression 
upon them. Three successive attacks all 
failed completely. Shells rained upon the 
rocky slopes, and the defenders suffered very 
heavily. On the ridge of the (-ornoius under 
Sasso Rosso, little isolated posts kept, back 
#,he enemy with machine-guns mid bombs until 
the reserves could come into action. At one 


critical spot all the defenders were killed or 
disabled with the exception of one man, but 
that one man held off four enemy attacks 
with his machine-gun until help came. North 
of the Frenzohi Valley, where the enemy must 
have expected to have an easy task, he gained 
practically no ground at all. Ami fartht r west 
his early successes were soon countered. Bv 



Commanded an Au*. K - J n Army on the Piuve. 


midday 1 lit* Italians wen* counter-attacking 
in force, (/'ostnlungn was soon regained, and 
l lie enemy troops w ho had taken Col del Rosso 
were chocked and even pushed buck a little. 
Kor three days this region was (he scene of a 
fierce and uncertain struggle, in which the 
enemy strove in vain to widen and deepen 
the slight advance lie had made. A desperate 
light raged round l’i/./.o Rn/.ea, which was 
taken and retaken several times, but finally, 
at the end of the third day s fighting, was 
definitely re-oe< upied by tin* defenders. It 
was torn from the enemy by an assaulting 
column of Bersuglieri and infantry of the 
Padua Brigade, who also won hack the ruins 
of Susso and the cemetery which lies on the 
edge of the steep fall to the Fren7chi # V»ilIe\ • 
The cemetery had been turned into a nest of 
machine-guns, but nothing could stop the 
advance of the Italians. The night of June 17 
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connected operatively in so far as they both attract 
German %>sorvos to the same front, a fact which does 
not disturb as in the least, as wo have, in the first 
place, ample forces at our disposal, and in the second 
place, we are fighting entirely on the interior line. 
Moreover, the English attack which was commenced 
by violent •artillery preparation and which was again 
preceded by several hundred tanks, was completely 
shattered at its first assault. When the li iglish report 
states that they penetrated the German lines to a depth 
of three miles and took Coureelles and Achiet-le-Petit 
after an obstinate struggle, they are simply spreading 
lies for a special purpose. General Byng, t he Commander 
of the Third English Army, who led the attack here, 
knows that for some time past our lines had been evacu- 
ated, and when his troops entered Courcellaa and Aehiet- 
le. Petit, not a single shot was fired. . . . When tho 
•English had sufficiently recovered from their astonish- 
ment, they attacked the new German positions, which 
are very strong, and suffered a real defeat along the 
whole front, which was all the more serious, as the 
German troop* in their counter-attacks drove them 
back in many places beyond the territory which had 
been lately evacuated. . . . The enemy made tre- 
mendous efforts to force a passage across tho Ancro in 
the neighbourhood of Hamel. In this, as in all his 
other attempts, he was completely frustrated. Tho 
enormous casualties and innumerable tanks he lost 
once more proved the accuracy of the German artillery 
and the power and confidence in victory of the German 
troops. 

All comment on this farrago of nonsense in 
the face of indubitable facts is unnecessary. 
Intended for home consumption, it accounts 


for the Prussian Guards on their return to 
Berlin at the termination of tho war being 
received as victorious heroes, and the inability 
of the average German to believe that his 
armies had been defeated. 

The superiority of the Allies in the air was 
becoming greater every day, and during the 
operations which have been described the 
services rendered by British and French 
aviators formed an increasing factor in tho 
success obtained. 

The last days of August were not favourable 
to aeroplane work. On August 2K, for instance, 
bad flying weather very much hampered the 
work in the air. Photographing was almost 
impossible and observation difficult. How- 
ever, one enemy machine was destroyed in air 
fighting and one by our anti-aircraft guns, 
against which we lost two machines. An 
interesting and novel feature was reported by 
Sir Douglas Haig— viz., the delivery of small- 
arm ammunition by parachute to Brit ish troops 
fighting in the front line. 

On August 29 If German aeroplanes were 
destroyed and 10 driven down out of control. 
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# «aw tho definite failure of the Austrian effort 
west of the Brolit-a Valley. 

Meanwhile the Fourth Italian Army, or 
rather the left of the army which lay between 
tho Brenta and Monte Grappa, was going 
through a very similar experience to that of 
the right wing of the Sixth Army. General 
Giardino had kept his main forces well back, 
as far back as the lie of the ground would 
allow him, and the enemy, attacking in mass, 
swept through the advanced Italian positions 
in front of Col Caprilo and Monte Asolone. 
Nor did their success end there In spite of 
the gallant resistance of the second line of 
defenders the Austrians gained ground both 
to west and south. Col Mosehiu was taken 
and the enemy looked down into the Brenta 
Valley. Bushing south, detachments reached 
Col Kaniero*, so that the greater part of the 
plateau west of Grappa was in Austrian hands. 
Both north a*jd west of Moseliin, on tho very 
edge of the valley, tho Italians hung on stub- 
bornly ; and the enemy advance towards the 
plain, along the ridge that runs southward, 
parallel with the Brenta, was held up at Col 
Kaniero. By midday on June 15 the Italians 
were counter-attacking with success. Reserves 
were thrown in at the right moment, and the 
enemy began to give back. Soon ho was 
holding only Col Moschin, having lost all his 
gains to tho south and east. In tho afternoon 
a st orm rose, a huri i^gp.Q^of wind and rain and 
drivbig cloud that hiif he mountain ridges. 
The Italian guns pou: ** the enemy on Col 
Moschin, and towards evening the counter- 
attack was made. TroopB of the Basilicata 
Brigade, a brigade which had distinguished 
itself greatly in the desperate, resistance on 
Monti? Tomba seven months earlier, went 
forward in an irresistible rush. In half an 
hour Col Mosehiu was in Italian hands again. 
Next day the enemy did not even attempt to 
continue the attack. Perhaps he was waiting 
for tin? result of the fighting on the other side 
of the Brenta, waiting, like a division which 
was lying in the Brenta Valiev, for the successful 
action which should open the way to Ba^sano. 
Conrad had failed to get t hrough in his first 
rush, and it almost seemed as though he made 
up liis mind quickly to cut his loss. For 
it. was only in tho Fronzela region that he 
made ‘any attempt to push # his offensive 
after the disappointing results of tho first 
day's fighting. Probably he was well ad- 
* Al'O known hs Ool do! Gulin. 


vised. II is attack was really smashed on the 
first day. 

The at tack immediately east and west of the 
Brenta seems to have been the main operation, 
but both farther east, against the Solarolo 
salient, and farther west, against the sectors 
held by tho French and British, determined 
attacks were made. In 6ho last-named sectors 
the Austrian aims woro very ambitious. 

In his attack against the Solarolo salient, the 
enemy succeeded in occupying the Porte Hi 
Sal ton, tho ridge between the Ornic and Calcino 
torrents, but before tho day was over ho was 
pushed back to his point of departure. Tho 
attack in this sector was probably in the main 
demonstrative. There w as no ail vantage in 
incurring losses here, when the main operations 
were staged to the west and south. It was 
different on the right of the attack. While the 
main drive was in the centre, it was hoped to 
break down the defence all the w r ay from the 
Astico to the Brenta. In the British sector, for 
instance, captured maps showed that tho 
enemy objectives for June 15 included Monte 
Pau and Cima di Fonte, which lie some three 
miles behind the slopes where the Bril ish were 
in line, and about the same distance from the 
plain. 

The story of the fight in this sector can bo 
told very shortly. South-east of Asia go tho 
French troojYs lost a few outlying positions 
which were retaken when tlio reserves came 
into action. Next the French were tw^o British 
divisions, the 23rd and 48th, which were 
attacked by four enemy divisions. The attack 
against the 23rd Division failed completely 
The enemy wore partly aided by mist, but they 
had to advance over a considerable strotch of 
open ground, and never really threatened 
danger. They were stopped for the most, part 
with rifle and machine-gun fire, and their losses 
wore heavy. Oil the loft, against the 48th Divi- 
sion, the enemy had the advantage of the cover 
supplied by the valley or depression along which 
runs the Asiago-Schio railway ; their attack was 
in some sense a surprise, and at first they made 
considerable progress.* They occupied the 
British front line on a front of some 3,000 yards, 
and subsequently penetrated to a depth of 
about 1,000 yards. The defenders fell back on 
a series of switches, but the situation looked 
serious for a little. The reaction came quickly, 
however, and the Italian 12th Division on the 
left lent, valuable assistance both with infantry 
and artillery, which, in the words of Lord 
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A balloon was also destroyed, and during the 
day bombing machines dropped 151 tons of 
bombs on Bruges docks and other targets. 

On August 30, as has been before mentioned, 
the Independent Air Force bombarded Con flans 
and Thionvillo with good success, in addition 
to which, in the fighting on the front, 12 German 
machines were crashed and five others driven 
down out of control. 

On August 31 six were destroyed and three 


driven down. Our losses on these two days 
amounted together to 11. American aero- 
planes bombarded the railway yards at Barri- 
court and Conflans. 

On September 1 the assistance rendered by 
our airmen to the fighting troops was very great. 
Acting at low elevations, they bombed and 
machine-gunned the enemy’s troops. This 
was not without opposition from the German 
airmen, but we succeeded in destroying eight 
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Cavan’s dispatch, “ was largely responsible for 
bringing the Austrian infiltration to an immedi- 
ate halt,” Advancing on to the switch lines, t he 
Austrians found themselves in a kind of 
triangular pocket, where they were very uncom- 
fortably situated. They hesitated, and were 
lost. All their subsequent efforts failed to 
enlarge their gains, and an isolated handful of 
British troops, who were still holding out 


nished an admirable target for British andj 
Italian artillery, which hammered them with 
cruel effect. Both British divisions attacked the 
enemy, taking full advantage of their disorder. 
Various positions were temporarily occupied, 
and over 1,000 prisoners wore brought back, 
with 7 mountain guns and 72 machine-guns. 

It was calculated that the enemy casualties 
were elose upon 3,000. 



| Italian vftiaul pkotvgwph. 

IN THE ITALIAN FRONT LINE ON MONTELLO. 


though they were surrounded, gave them a 
good deal of trouble. They could gain no more 
ground all day. During the night, under the 
pressure of various British attacks, they began 
to give back. In the early morning of the next 
day they were driven completely out of the 
original British positions. They lost order, and, 
instead of retreating by the comparatively 
sheltered valley from which they had attacked, 
they retired over the open ground, and fur- 


Tho northern half of the double attack, the 
drive w hich was to push hack the Italian Annies 
in the mountains on to the flank and the line 
of retreat of the armies in the plain, hod failed 
completely in less than two days. The southern 
battle was to last longer, but was to end in a 
failure no less complete. • 

On the morning of June 13 the Austrians 
succeeded in crossing the Piave, und'jr 
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TANKS AWAITING ORDERS. 


of their machines, besides driving down four 
others and six balloons were set on fire. Fight - 
ing of this character, especially close to the 
ground, cannot, of course, be carried on without 
considerable casualties, and altogether we lost 
eight of our aeroplanes. 

After the heavy rain on the night of August 31 
the weather improved considerably and our 
aerial service was enabled to carry on its work 
in a clear atmosphere, although with the disad- 
vantage of high wind, which fortunately was in 
a favourable direction. The enemy machines, 
of course, endeavoured to stop our work, but in 
h >ito of this over 1,000 photographs were taken 
and many important reconnaissances were 
effected. Moreover, as usual, contact was 
maintained with our advancing troops and our 
observation balloons were pushed forward right 
up to the front, and they with tins artillery 
observation aviators kept our batteries con- 
stantly informed as to the targets it was 
desirable to tire on. The whole area in which 
the Germans were retreating was brought 
under machine-gun and bomb-fire. The Ger- 
man infantry was severely dealt with as also w as 
the transport. Many heavy casualties were 
caused and much confusion arose. Bridges 
and railway connexions likewise were 
heavily bombed far back in the enemy's area. 
In the actual fighting in the air 12 ma- 
chines and six hostile balloons were effectu- 
ally dealt with, against which we only lost 
eight. 

The French also had some notable successes. 
Four German aeroplanes were shot down and 
one captive- balloon was destroyed and numerous 
points were severely bombed in the region of La 


Fere, and convoys on the roads on this point 
and the ridge of St. Quent in were subjected to 
machine-gun fire. During the night nearly 10 
tons of bombs were dropped on various railway 
stations and bivouacks at Maries, Laon, 
Ham, Villers-Franqueux and on the railway 
stations of Maison Bleue and Gignieourt . 

Tn the latter case very heavy damage was 
done. 

Oil t lie night of September 1-2 tlx* /one 
immediately behind the battle-line and far 
back was heavily bombed, besides which a 
German aerodrome behind St. Quentin was 
attacked and direct hits observed. We only 
lost one bombing machine. During the 21 
hours from the previous evening over 34 tons 
Of bombs were dropped. 

On the morning of September 2 the Indepen- 
dent Air Force attacked the hostile aerodrome 
at Biihl, south-west- of Baden, with very good 
results, many direc t hits wen* obtained on the 
hangars and a hostile machine on the ground 
was destroyed : and this was done without any 9 
loss to us. In the afternoon the bombardment 
was repeated, as it was again during the night, 
of September 2-3. Altogether 17 tons of bombs 
were dropped, and the following targets in 
addition to Biihl were also attacked, viz, 

1 1 10 Burbaeh works and the railways at Kaar- 
brucken and Flirang [north of T revest The 
effect of these three *neres*-ive bombard- 
ments on Biihl was very meat. Three han- 
gars were totally demolished and direct hits 
were obtained on many others. Over 15 
tons of bombs were dropped on this aero- 
drome in 24 hours, the majority of which worn 
let loose from elevations varying from 300 to 
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Vover of a very cleverly managed smoke 
barrage. Crossings were effected at various 
points, but three main bridgeheads were 
formed, and the subsequent efforts of the 
enemy were chiefly concentrated on extending 
or maintaining the ground won at these three 
points. The right wing of Boroovitch’s Army 
Croup, the Sixth Army under the Archduke 
Joseph, attacked the Italian Eighth Army in 
the Montello region. The Montello is an iso- 
lated hog's back, some eight mites long by 
three wide, running from 400 to 800 feet above 
the plain. It runs nearly due east and west, 
and the Piave flows beneath it on the north and 
east, making a right-angled turn at the north- 
east corner of the ridge. It is partly culti- 
vated and partly covered with little woods. 
There are a number of farms, and the whole 
mass is crossed from south to north by over a 
score of roads, as nearly as possible parallel. 
The Austrians made their first crossings from 
Kal/.e di Piave, at the right angle mentioned 
above, and at- Nervesa, below the south-east 
eorner of the Montello. They overran the 
Italians in the front lines, and the two columns 
quickly established touch with each other. 
When they had once joined hands, reinforce- 
ments came over very quickly, and the bridge- 
head was rapidly extended. Their left wing 
was promptly held up. Tin? end of two days’ 
hard fighting found it still resting upon San 
Andrea, a bare kilometre from Nervesa, but 


tho centre and right had made good progress 
on the Montello and along the river bank to 
tho north. At the end of the second day’s 
fighting the Austrians held about two-tliirds 
of the Montello, tho battle -line running from 
Ciano, on the rivor hank, near the north-west 
corner of the Montello, across tho ridge in a 
slanting direction, passing over tlje summit 
and thence eastwards to San Andrea. This 
was the term to the enemy’s advance. His 
pressure was met by a constantly increasing * 
counter - pressure from the Italian reserves, 
who fought with the utmost determination 
and slowly gained tho upper hand. The 
Austrian gain in the Montello sector was con- 
siderable, but it foil very far short of expecta- 
tions. According to the plan of attack, 
numerous copies of which fell into Italian hands, 
the objective for the first day was the railway 
between Treviso and Montebellmm, which was 
to he reached by the troops who crossed at 
Nervesa. 

The crossing next below Nervesa was made 
some five miles farther dow n, by way of the long 
shoal island known as tho drove di Papado- 
poli. Tho enemy came over very early in the 
morning, some hours before t lit* attacks to f lie 
north anti south, and it is dear that this was a 
demonstrative action. A footing was estab- 
ished on t he right batik, but an Italian counter- 
attack at daybreak drove most of the enemy 
bock to the island, and took about (>00 prisoners 
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boo feet. The railways at Ehrang were 
attacked from a height of only 90 feet and every 
bomb obtained a direct hit. At B urbach 
good bursts wore observed hnd a fire started, 
and this was all done without loss to us. 

During the month of August the British 
aviators brought down 750 German machines, 
with a loss of 218. The French accounted for 
224 German machines, and the Americans six. 

The following incidents, drawn from the 
records of the Royal Air Force, are good 
examples of the work of our airmen in 
France : — 

A two-seator machine was engaged in special work 
whon it was attacked by seven German machines j 
which surrounded it, firing at the British machine 
from all sides. The Germans used explosive bullets. 
Fighting gallantly against these crushing odd*, the 
British pilot hattlod his way through the enemy for- 
mation. In the course of the fight, however, one 
of his logs was hit five times, so that the limb was all 
but severed, and fell among the controls. By a supremo 
effort- the pilot clung grimly to consciousness, and some- 
how managed to disentangle his leg from the controls. 
Not only so, but he succeeded in landing the machine 
safely behind the British lines. 

Another two-seater machine, while escorting a bomb- 
ing formation, sighted 20 German fighting planes. 
The pilot instantly dived to the attack and selected 
his first victim. He closed, and, putting in a burst 
of machine-gun fire at a distance of only a few feet, 
saw the German pilot go down in flames. Alarmed 
by the suddenness of his attack, the other Germans 
had scattered somewhat, and the Englishman was 
able to dive on another. Just a* ho cam* within range, 
however, his gun jammed, and at the same moment 
several Gormans attacked his machine from the rear. 
His observer now came into the running, and, opening 
fire, sent one of the following enemy machines spinning 
eart hwards. Having cleared the jam the pilot, manoeuv- 
ring at great speed, succeeded in getting a third Hun 
across his front, wfiere he opened fire at short range and 
sent his opponent whirling down, a burning mass. 

The same day a highly successful raid was carried 
out on a German aerodrome by combined British and 
American squadrons. Successive formations, flying 
very low, released their bombs on hangars, machines 
on the ground, and hutments. By this bombardment 
the German petrol and oil store was set on fire, which, 
in turn, spread to the ammunition dump ; six machines 
t on the ground were destroyed by fire, and two more 
by direct hits ; two large Gotha and several smaller 
hangars were enveloped in flames, as well as some living 
huts of the personnel of the German squadrons. The 
Germans rushed out and desperately endeavoured to 
put out the flam ?h, whereupon the raiding planes im- 
mediately swooped down again to the attack, and plied 
the Germans with machine-gun fire scattering panic- 
stricken mechanics in all directions, and laying low 
many of them. Meanwhile, a supporting squadron 
of British machines unloaded their bombs on to a 
chateau used as ot beers’ quarters, and completely 
destroyed i*. In spite of the exceedingly heavy ground 
tire to which the attackers w >tv subjected, every machine 
engaged returned safely. 

Short ly afterwards a large scale raid was carried 
out by British and Australian squadrons, upon 
another German aerodrome, where again from a 
wr$ low height to ensure greater accuracy — a shower 
of bombs was released, as a result of which three large 
hangars containing machines wore completely burnt 
out and others badly damaged. The German pilot*** 


mess was blown up, and several fires were started 
among the mechanics’ huts. The airmen next turned 
their attention to a neighbouring station where German 
troops were entraining. Coming down in s^ine cases 
to a bare 50 ft. from the ground, the raiders opened 
fire with their machine-guns, and did tremendous 
execution among the Germart soldiers crowded on the 
platforms, German Staff officers superintending the 
entrainment rushed to thoir waiting cars and- attempted 
to escape, only to be pursued remorselessly The 
drivers wore apparently hit, for one car upset, in ar ditch, 
while the other ran up a steep bank and overturned. 
In this cose again every machine engaged in the raid 
returned safely. 

On September 3, our aviators, working all 
(lav in front of the advancing lino of battle, 
did gallant service, notwithstanding that they 
were attacked by large formations of hostile 
machines. The positions of the retiring 
Germans were reported to our artillery, contact 
was kept up with the infantry and tanks and 
the concentrations of hostile troops and trans- 
port on the roads leading back from the 
German lines were treated to bombs and 
machine-gun fire; moreover, hostile anti-tank 
guns were silenced. Many aerial encounters 
took place and we accounted for 26 German 
machines, but the vigour of our attack neces- 
sarily involved considerable lossos and wti) had 
20 machines missing. Again, the supply of 
?*ifle ammunition to our infantry formed a 
feature of the aviators’ work and pur obser- 
vation balloons followed closely behind the 
line of our advancing machines. Some idea 
of the energy of pur aviators’ work may be 
gained from the fact that 24 tons of bombs 
were dropped during the day and the following 
night. 

American airmen successfully bombed the 
railway yards at Longuyon, Dommary, Baron- 
court. and Con flans. 

On the night of September 3-4 the Inde- 
pendent Air Force again heavily bombed the 
aerodrome at Morhanges with good effect and 
also another aerodrome at Boulay and the 
blast furnaces at Each, east of Longwy. In 
each case direct hits were obtained and 
considerable damage done and all our machines 
returned in safety. On the morning of 
September 4 Morhanges was again attacked, 
for the third time within 24 hours. Excellent 
practice was made by our bombers and several 
sheds received direct hits. One squadron also 
attacked Buhl aerodrome with good results, 
and all our machines returned in safety. 
During the daylight the Air Service, work- 
ing more especially in connection with the 
troops, also did good work. In addition 
to their usual duties of reconnaissance and? 
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ROYAL ENGINEERS ON THEIR WAV 

Various other attempts wore made to gain 
ground in this sector, blit the Austrians, 
although they reached the right hank several 
times, could not maintain their hoM. much less . 
make any further progress. The third and 
fourth crossings were between (’andelu and 
Fagare, north of the Treviso-Oderzo railway, and 
ar the Zenson bend, south of the railway. 
These two crossings wen the first move in the 
second of the main operations on the Piave, 
the direct push for Treviso, wliich as to be 
reached at the end of the first day’s fighting. 
Trevino is about. 10 miles from the river, and it 
was only after four days’ hard struggle that the 
Austrian Fourth Army Corps succeeded in 
putting any ground between themselves and 
the river. On June IS t hey progressed about 
a mile astride of the road and railway between 
the river and San Biagio, but an Italian 
counter-attack began to push them back the 
same night, and next day they were back in 
their old positions, pressed up against the 
ri ver. 

Farther south again, astrido the Mes t re- 
port ogruaro railway', from Fossalta to Musilu, 
the Austrians succeeded in establishing an ample 
bridgehead, but their gains never amounted 
to more than a bridgehead. Between the 
railway and the marshes west of the Old Piave 
they reached tfcfe Fossetta canal, a distance of 
about five miles from Musile, but they could 
not cross it. North of the railway, where the 
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TO WORK ON THK PIAVK hkONT. 

canal is nearer the river, they crossed it und 
reached the village of Losson, hut this was the 
farthest point of their advance. Fur several 
days the batt le swayed backwards and forwards, 
and the nature of the country made the 
fighting very confused. It was enclosed 
country, with masses of trees and hushes 
broken up by very numerous roads and paths 
and ditches. The enemy was doing no more 
than holding his own, and was already giving 
ground in some places before the furious 
counter-attacks of the Italians, who hammered 
at the hard -won salient from west and north, 
when the rising waters of the Pi.ivo finally 
quenched the hopes that were already' burning 
very low. Kven before the river rose the 
Austrians bad maintained their bridgeheads 
with difficulty, for the Italian counter- 
attacks were most, determitied; the Italian 
.artillery kept up a devastating tire on the river- 
crossings, bridges, and boats, and Italian and 
British airmon made the task of bringing men 
and food and ammunition to the front still 
more difficult. 

It was on June 19 that the flood waters of 
the Piave began to interfere with the Austrian 
bridges, and by that time the offensive was 
quite obviously held. By June 20 the enemy 
was making no further attempt to attack. He 
was stubbornly resisting the increasing weight 
of the Italian counter-pressure, but he was 
obviously in grave difficulties. Two days 






THE RETURN OF A NIGHT BOMBER. 


photography, 23 tons of bombs were dropped 
during the day on a number of favourable 
targets. The weather prevented any con- 
tinuation of the attack after dark. On this 
day the Gormans displayed a good deal more 
activity than they had lately done in the air, 
and the consequence was that they suffered 
great losses. Twenty -five Gentian aviators 
were crashed down and 14 more driven down 
out of control ; in addition nine observation 
balloons were sent down in flames. On our 


side wo lost 16 machines, against which may 
be set off the return of one which was reported 
missing on September 2. 

In t ho course of 1 he weeks which have elnp-cd since 
the commencement of our offensive <>n Au^iet 8, 405 
enemy mnehinoH were brought down hy our airmen, 
their destruction being in every ctw clearly evtablinhed. 
In addition, the total of enemy machines proved to 
have been driven down out of control (many of which 
must, have actually crashed) is exactly 200. The above 
figures are exclusive of the considerable number ot 
enemy machines brought down by uun fire from the 
ground Sixty-ono German balloons were set on fire ; 
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later, on the night of June 22, he began to 
withdraw his troops. By this time the quiek- 
risen flood waters had fallen as quickly, and 
it was owing to this fact that the Austrians 
were able to conduct a fairly successful retreat. 
Their losses were heavy during this operation, 
for the* Piave was still an obstacle of some 
importance, and the Italian shells rained 
mercilessly along both banks of the river and 
on the bridges. If the sudden rise of the Piave 
handicapped the Austrians, its sudden fall 
Mived those who had crossed to the right bank. 
The Italian counter-offensive was not fully 
under way. Another day would have seen 
the Austrians faced with the choice of surren- 
der or of being forced into the river. 

As it was, the Austrian losses in the double 
battle were enormous. They were calculated 
by the* Italians at from 180,000 to 200,000 men, 
and it is probable that the figure # is close to 
the truth. The Italian losses were 90,000. 
Hardly another single week throughout the 
long struggle of the war saw more blood shed 
than the week which put an end to the last 
Austrian hopes of a victorious peace. 

The fortnight which followed was marked 
by various local offensives on the part of the* 
Italians, which completely restored the few 
positions in the mountains which had not 
been won back in the* early counter-attacks, 
and finally pushed back the Austrians from 
the* positions they bad occupied between the 
Old and the New Piave. This meant a gain 
of some three miles in depth, which gave a 
little more breathing-space to Venice. In all 
these attacks prisoners were taken, and the 
total number of captures from the beginning 
of the Austrian offensive was 523 officers and 
211,911 men. The captures of material were 
guns, tie trench-mortars, 1,2114 machine- 


guns, and nearly 40,000 rifles. In addition 
the Italians recaptured 72 of their own guns 
which had been taken by the enemy in his 
first advance. Most of them were undamaged. 
The Austrians had been too hard pressed to 
destroy thorn. Their air service also suffered 
a very severe defeat. During the week June 
15 -22 95 aeroplanes and six balloons were 
destroyed. After June 22 the Austrian air- 
craft remained on the ground. 

The June battle on the Italian front, which, 
is generally known as the battle of the Piavd? 
from the more extended of its two phases, was 
of extreme importance. It had a threefold 
significance. Tt showed that the Italian Army 
was in splendid lighting trim, with all its old 
moral and with increased skill, and it smashed 
the offensive power of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. The two facts taken together had 
an immense effect on the general military 
situation. And there was a third significance 
This was the first Allied success of the year, 
and it followed upon a series of Herman 
victories which had tried our powers of resis- 
tance to the utmost. In the message which 
he sent to Signor Orlando in the name of the 
British War Cabinet, Mr. TJoyd George showed 
his realization of the truth. “ This great 
success has been a deep source of encourage- 
ment to the Allies. Coming as it has at the 
most fateful hour of the whole war, it is a 
good augifty that the alliance of free nations 
will ere long free the world once for all from 
the military domination which has threatened 
it so long." 

The Italian victory on the Piave was indeed 
auspicious. It was the* turning-point. It 
came* at the enel of a long series of defeats. It 
was the first of a succession of victories that 
led unbroken straight to the final triumph. 
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A SMALL PORTION OF THE ARRAY OF GUNS CAPTURED BY THE CANADIANS- 


91 H tons of bombs were dropped by us. Practically the 
whole of the uir fighting hu* taken place on the enemy's 
,jdo of the line, which is significant of the superiority 
of our service. The Germans were restricted to a cautious 
defensive. 

The number of our machines which have failed to 
return during this period b 202. 

September 5 was tint*, though somowhat 
clmidy^tind our aviators worked throughout 
I ho day both on observation and actively 
against the enemy’s troops. There was con- 
siderable activity on the German side with 
their aircraft, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Ca mb raj. They were evidently desirous of 
ascertaining as far as possible what our line 
of advance was to be. A good deal of fighting 
took place, and .‘17 hostile machines were 
accounted tor, as well as three observation 
balloons. Against this we had to set off 13 
of our aeroplanes which failed to return. 
The night was too bad to allow of bombing. 

On September f> our men accounted for 23 
German machines and one observation balloon, 
with a loss to ourselves of five aeroplanes. 
During the day and the following night 22 tons 
of bombs were dropped by our airmen round 
various points near i lie front of the German 
line. 

On September 7 clouds and rain-storms 
limited the work, but our aviators destroyed 
eight German machines and one balloon. 
Three’ of ours were missing. 

The early part of September the weather was 
bad, but nevertheless, as we have sewn, our 
airmen were able to put in a great deal of good 
work. The Independent Air Force on the 
night of September (> -7 bombed two enemy 
aerodromes, and on the morning of September 7 


they attacked the railways at Ehrang and the 
chemical works at Mannheim. The latter raid 
was not carried out without considerable oppo- 
sition. Largely superior numbers of enemy 
aeroplanes fought ours both before and after 
t hey reached their objective. One of the squad- 
rons had a continuous fight/- for a distance oi 
70 miles before reaching it, and the fight was 
continued for the same distance on the road 
back. Over two tons of bombs wore dropped 
in Mannheim. Three enemy aeroplanes were 
accounted for, and we lost four of ours. 

On September 8 the wen her was very bad 
and the work much restricted. It may be well 
to give a rather more detailed account of the 
work which our men were doing during the 
early part of September. 

During their retirement the. Gemma's have made 
desperate efforts to remove as much ammunition as 
possible. A British pilot, spotted a train of wage 
engaged on this work, and descended to 50 H. 
so as to make quite sure of his aim. Getting well into 
position, he opened tire on the rear wagon, knocking 
out two men on the box. Deprived of their drivers 
i i.i id terrified by the winged assailant, the horses bolted, 
and, coming into collision with a tree, upset the wagon. 
An extremely h *avv fire was by this time being directed 
upon the airman, and it had already wounded him in 
the knee ami severed the pressure/ feed pipe ot his 
machine. He would not leave his job half done, how- 
ever, and, again manoeuvring into position, put in 
another hurst, which resulted in the overturning of two 
more and the stampeding of the remaining wagons. 

On the same day a British machine working in con- 
junction with the infantry was attacked by four German 
scouts. The British contact mac! line is not primarily 
designed for fighting purposes, but the pilot gave such 
a good account of himself that one of the attackers was 
speedily sent down out of control. During the light the 
petrol tank of the British machine) was pierced, bringing 
instant menace of its destruction by fire. 1 hereupon 
the English observer promptly climbed out on the lower 
plane and successfully plugged the hole with his hand- 
kerchief remaining on the plane until his pilot succeeded 


CHAPTER CCLXXVI 


THE CAMPAIGN IN GERMAN 
EAST AFRICA. (IV.) 

The Campaigns of 1917-1918— Difficulties of the Rainy Season -General Hoskins RE- 
ORGANIZES THE FORGES -VAN Df. VENTER IN COMMAND (5 ERM AN STRENGTH AND RknOU RUES, 
.1 UNK, 1917 FnEMY SPYING OUT PORTUGUESE TERRITORY The Chase OF Naum ANN (iKHMANH 
murder British Offic ers -Van Deventer's Strategy Xorthky s Operations Kilwa and 
Lindi operations rkgun — The new Belgian Campaign Mahenge c aptured hy Major 
Batville The Main Offensive —Von Lettow's Narrow Fsuai'e Colonel Tafel surrenders 
-Sufferings of British Prisoners Ten Months' (‘am pa ion in Portuguese Fast Africa ■ — 


Knkmy Succ ess near Quelimane Rapid K 
Ruodesi a —Von Lettow Su kkkn peks. 

1 "^ XCFPT for East Africa the Germans 
J had lost all their colonial possessions 
^ by the' early part of 1918. *Tn Fast 
Africa, chiefly owing to tlie skill and 
resolution c»T the' commander-ill -chief. Colonel 
von Lett ow-Vorbeek — \\ ho won the' Order Pour 
le Merito anel the* rank of Major-( leneral 
cnemy troops writ* in the* field to the? close of 
host il it ies. 

Previous chapters have ’ <l(*se*riht*d t he early 
fighting, the Kilimanjaro eampaigii and the 
subsequent operations e>f Generals Smuts and 
Xorthey and of the Belgians. Fully two-thirds 
of German East Africa was conquered by the* 
Allies between March and September, 1918. 
By that time the enemy was confined to the* 
south-east anel south central parts of the 
protectorate. In January, 191 7, ( leneral Smuts 
began a new campaign in the Rufiji region. 
But before* the month was out General Smuts 
was summoned to London to attend the 
Imperial War Cabinet, and be handed over the* 
command to Lieut. -General Hoskins, who held 
the post for three and a half months. In May, 
VJ17, General van Deventer was appointed 
Comigander-in-Chief, and he took up his duties 
on May 29. Operations, which had boon 
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emy March Xouth Germans in Northern’ 


interrupted by one of the wettest seasons on 
record in East- Africa, began again in .him*, 1917; 
Belgian troops once* more gave valuable 
assistance, and by the* efforts of the combined 
forces of Generals Deventer and Xorthey and the* 
Belgians, under Colonel lluyghe, the* rest, of 
tin* protectorate wav clean'd of the enemy. 
Mahenge, the Gorman point iVnppni in the 
south central plateau, was captured hy the: 
Belgians in October, 1917. There had been 
meantime fierce lighting between the British 
and t he Germans in the coast areas near 
Kilwa and Lindi. In Xovember the enemy 
was hard presses! in every direction. On the 
28th of that month Colonel Tafel with some 
3,500 followers (including carriers), all thd was 
left of the Mahenge force, while.* marching south 
in an endeavour to join von Lettow, was trapped 
and surrendered. The troops under von 
Lettow, as the only means of avoiding imme- 
diate disaster, laid abandoned German East 
Africa three days previously, crossing the 
Kovuma into Portuguese territory. § 

A small mobile force* of veterans, well armed, 
and still well supplied with machine-guns, von 
Lettow’s troops, overpowering several small 
Portuguese posts, made their way south, and 
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in throwing. off his pursuers and landing his machine 
safely behjnd the British lines. 

' A British two-seater machine hovering at night 
over an enemy concentration centre observed, easily 
distinguishable in the bright starlight, a column <>t 
transport consisting of about 20 wagons. Descending 
rapidly to 300 ft.. he landed two bombs, a hundred - 
weight apie’cc, plumb in the centre of the column. TlV* 
destruction w is enormous, and the remnant of the 
column scattered wildly in all directions. The H: it i-h 
pilot rose again and waited, giving time for the Hviuai* 
transport to reassemble. Diving once more, la* found 
it, together with two other large lorries, in a sunken 
road, where the Huns apparently hoped to e* cape 
further attack from the death-dealing raider. The 
British pilot released his remaining bombs from an 
altitude at which he could not miss his target, and then, 
diving lower still, opened lire with his machine. gun*, 
putting about 250 rounds into the confused mass of 
w reekage. 

(Herman observation balloons have hail a bad tini- 
recent ly. One British pilot, scouting behind the 
enemy’s lines, pounced on two of these balloons it. 
swift succession, and mcoeeded in setting lire to and 
destroying both. Hi- petrol was beginning to run 
low III the time, so lie returned to his aerodrome to 
refill. H" set out immediately upon a second ipiest, 
sighted two more balloon-, and, taking advantage 
of friendly clouds, carefully stalked them. When 
within a short distance of his prey, cloud cover faded 
him, and he was perceived. I la* Hun*- rushed to the 
winches and endeavoured to haul down both balloon.. 
Putting down the nose of bis machine, the Ibiti li 
pilot sped earthwards alter the swaying mass of fabric, 
and almost before 1 be (n-rman mechanics had their 
winches working the hunt er had secured h:s lirst ijuari'. . 
which fell a blazing mass upon the Huns beneath. 
The other balloon was rather farther away, and the 
Hermans hauled desperat *ly and suceeedi d in getting 
it down almost to the ground before the British pilot 


arrived above. In spite of furious fire from below, 
he dived low enough to pump in a hurst of incendiary 
bullets, and hail the satisfaction of increasing his bag 
for the day to four enemy balloons totally destroyed, 

During tin* next few days the weather was 
so Bail that tin* work in the air was extremely 
small. On September 12 there wen' some 
bright intervals, anil during these the usual 
routine work was done, hut at night no Hying 
was possible. 

On the night of September 12-1.1 the Inde- 
pendent Ait Foree acted in eon junet ion with the 
attacked the American First Army and hum bed 
the railways at Met z-Sahlons and (’oureelles. 
Mett^Ht at ion, searchlight and transport were all 
attacked with machine-gun lire. On the night 
of September 1.1, in favourable weather, opera- 
tions were conducted against Met /. Snhlons 
and enemy transport on the bat t le front . 
The weather on September I ‘l was very irre- 
gular, clouds and rain alternating with brighter 
intervals. During these a good deni of work 
was done, but contact patrol work had to he 
carried on at a very low altitude. 

On September II the enemy, apparently 
aroused by the predominance which the Allied 
Air Force had obtained, made more elforl than 
usual to overcome it. 'There was considerable 
air lighting. Four Oeiimm machines were 
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columns lull I lo be organized to deal it li them. 
I f ustlcd, hut not brought to decisive action, 
von Let tow readied the neighbourhood of 
(Juclimanc, wJiere many plantations were 
rn\ aged and much loot obtained. 1 u ruin g 
north, and once more evading the not sjirrad 
to catch him, in September, 1018, he rccrosacd 
the Ivovuma. and moving parallel to the east; 
shore- of Lake Nyasa entered Northern 
Rhodesia . )U- was by the (diambpzi river 
when the armistice was signed in l 4 ranee. On 
November If, lie and his whole following. 
1,300 lighting men and many carriers, sur- 
rendered at Kasr.ma. Shortly afterwards 
von Let tow. Dr. Schnee (the ex-(lovcmor), 
and all the Kuropeans of his force were 
removed to Kumpc. 

( Miapter ( *( 'VI. carried 1 1 narrative of events 
up to the first campaign of 1017. One object 
( Jeneral Sin*uts had in view when that campaign 
was begun, the envelopment of the enemy 
forces on the Ruliji, was not attained. Attacked 


first oil the Mgeta river front, the (derma ns 
extricated themselves from flanking columns, 
and then at Beho-Beho while, retiring to the 
Bufiji, tl|piigh severely handled, managed to 
slip away. It was in this engagement that Mr. 
1«\ C. Selous, the famous hunter-naturalist and 
explorer, was killed. Von Lettow next took 
up positions north of the Rufiji^ but at the 
beginning of May HU 7 evacuate*! the valley of 
that river. (Jeneral Hoskins showed, in his 
dispatch of May 30, 1917, how great were tfee 
difliculties with which he had to contend when, 
on January 20, in the middle of the operations, 
he was called upon to succeed ( Jeneral Smuts.* 
The lower Bufiji, it may be rceulled, runs 
parallel to and some 70 miles soul h of t he eastern 
section of the Central Railway. The Nigerian 

* It is related that when Cleimr.il Hoskins was n^krd to 
come and *ns Smuts in reference to taking over the coni* 
iiiuiul Im was at Kihata. He rode some 20 miles through 
the hills, then motored into Kihva, whence* lio finished his 
journey by a 180 miles flight ia an aeroplane. See an 
article hy Oolmicl CJ. M. Orr, D.S.O., in the National 
Hcvictv, December, 1!)IS. 
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driven down and four of their observation 
balloons destroyed. During the operations of 
the 24 hours from the evening of Septem- 
ber 13 to the evening of September 14, nearly 
eight tons of bombs were dropped. 

On September 15 the weather was much 
better, and the air service was therefore ex- 
tremely active. The French paid particular 
attention to the Herman observation balloons 
and drove down 16 of them. In the efforts 
which the Herman aviators made to defend 
t hese, they lost 12 of their number, and during 
the night of September 15-16 the stations and 
cantonments behind the enemy's front were 
freely bombed and suffered important damage. 

On the British front there was also a marked 
increase of aerial activity. Herman forma- 
tions of considerable force were met with on 
their side of the line and active fighting took 
place ; 36 of the enemy’s machines were brought 
down and a large night-bombing machine was 
disposed of after dark. 


On our side we lost 16 machines, including 
two of the night-flying aeroplanes. Four of the 
enemy’s aerodromes were also heavily Bombed, 
one by day and three by night, and altogether 
30 tons of bombs were let fall by us. Much 
useful reconnaissance and observation was 
done both by our balloons and aeroplanes, 
and those engaged in observation for artillery 
fire carried out valuable work. 

The Independent Air P^orco again did useful 
service on the night of September 15-16. Four 
hostile aerodromes were severely dealt with 
and a transport convoy was also hit. Distant 
raids dealt with the Mainz railway junctions 
and the docks and sidings at Karlsruhe. Alto- 
gether 350 bombs, totalling 16 J tons in weight, 
were dropped, without any casualties to our 
machines. 

In the air, as on the ground, the Allies wore 
surely gaining the upper hand over their 
opponents. 
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CAPT. F. G. SELOUS IN CAMP, CHRISTMAS 1916. 
Captain Selttus was killed in action January *4, 1917. 


Brigade and other forces were pressing voii 
Let-tow from I he north, and he was also threat- 
ened from the south, the southern eohunn of 
the British being hast'd on Kilwa, a seaport 
(10 miles south of the Kufiji delta. Farther 
west was the Mahenge force of the enemy - 
with General Northev on its left (western) 
Hank and the Iririga column on its north -west. 
The Iringa column was based on Dodoma, a 
station on the Central Railway. The British 
operations proceeded favourably up to January 
25,* when heavy rain began to fall and in two 
days the whole aspect of affairs was chang' d. 
Not only was the maintenance of communica- 
tions rendered almost, impossible, but great 
sickness was caused among the troops. The 
coast belt is always unhealthy, but now malaria 
was rife among the Europeans and Indians, 
while even the African troops suffered much 
from dysentery and pneumonia. The « lift* - 

♦ On January 24 Dommrtndant Grnwrrt. with 40 Gor- 
>j:atiM, 200 i?vl;ari, « field gun and two machine .giiii-. 
•uinpaidercd to a detachment of Gunurnf Nort hoy's 


unities of supply nen *u great, especially in 
February, that many of the troops were 
frequently on half rations. 

I( i- p< rluip haul f o n -ilizr (wrnlc General Ko-kiin-) 
1 h<* ilillii-iitt '•■* which 'h** rainy ea-on in I' a -I .Africa 
entailed fur a tone a- ling funii widely >rp«rnted 

base.. with different line- of communication 

running I h rough <*\er\ variety of ditlieiilt enun'ry and 
i »€*•*< f • I i r i in -onic ra -c- i- much a- I JO miles ol porter 
t nn import . In Me At n and Knfiji \ alley-* roads <*c»n- 
• muted with much - kill and lnlmiir «»v«i which motor 
transport tan ciiiitauiMi ;ly m January, wen* I ru\ er«ed 
with dith.-eltv and much hard-hip a month lidcr hv 
porters wading tor mile- in water above their waist*. 
The Dodoma I'ii.gi lino of commneicat ion cron.-ed the 
Ureal llimli i i'i the dry weather hv an '•icy ford ; when 
Mi.* r un laid really «*l in. -aeplie. laid to h»* I re* import « d 
no* only over a Hooded M' - r lint al •• a wamp on each 
. |i|e of i» ti It. deep a. lid a- lliaOV Mrle- Wide Moll idol . 
aide auxiel \ wa- i iif-ed hv t la - e \ t eij- i ve tlooi I i ng iieri. - - 
the I >o« h »ii ai 1 1 i i ! j.i eoniiiiiine-.il ion !a lull 100 mile-: i • t 
length', and every -fTort w.- made to cope with till*. 
The Jringa Molnmn wa- kept i inalJ a- po ible. and 
v.p>«e*al H.ll-ho'li *d boat' pu pi d . hi even 

tnallv tt heeaine neee-vaiy u, -witch on to a new hm- 
.donyr the mad whelt mih -noth from I lie railway ai 
Kilo-i.-.a. The vnll *y of Mie Unfiii and it - varimi-- trihn- 
fiirie* became a va-l Ink'-, in wh eh ’he true eiaie-e* ot 
I lie -treaiDM were often only di-*'a r.uibli* with ilillicnlty , 
it at alh Patrol work had to he earned out. for some 
time hi eiiriot*-, and the men found them*c've* miikm^ 
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CHAPTER CCLXXXIV 


VICTORIA CROSSES OF THE 
WAR. (VIII) 

Classifying Awards —Threw Commanding Officer* Engineers’ Fink Deeds -Crosses for 

COURAGEOUS “ HunNKRS ** — FARMHOUSE Fl< J HTS — -TkRRITOKI A I .s' EXPLOITS B\GK To LeCaTKAU 
— Two Leinster Regiment Recipients -Saving tiif Wounded The Lancashire Fusiliers 
Once More --Territorials Again A Comi'an v -Sergeant-Major Further British Awards — 
Oversea Soldiers and the Cross The Australian Imperial Forge- Officers' Fine Acts — 
Three 1‘osthumoijs Honours X.C.O/s and Privates Attac ks on Machine (Ji n Posts — 
A Bom her in a Herman Trench — Men from Ontario An Army Surgeon’s Cross -A Wounded 
Fighter -Lieut. Ly alt/s Cheat Deeds --More Canadian Heroes -Further Crosses for 
Zeebruoge The Decoration as a Fighting Barometer -A Case of Non -Award — An Analysis 
— The Total Awards. 


D ATES of formal announcements of 
Victoria Crosses became unim port unt. 
when it was again possible to publish 
names of places where Crosses had N*en 
won and the times of the achievements. In the 
awards which have still to be dealt with it will 1 m* 
preferable to analyse and classify the records, to 
give a better understanding of tin* special nature 
of the acts performed. With the removal of 
restrictions the stories became complete am I clear ; 
but in some eases names of heroic men who had 
been associated with dt*eds for which the Cross 
was given were not mentioned, and it hail to lx* 
assumed that these helpers could not be definitely 
identified. This omission was noticeable in one 
or two of the splendid bridge exploits of which 
accounts were published 

In Chapter CCLXXII. some of the Crosses given 
tor the closing days of the war were dealt will, 
and the story is continued here, dates ot gazetting, 
for the reason just explained, being omitted. 

The cast's of three commanding officers i I It is 

«• 

trated the inspiring .endership anti resolute 
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courage which characterized tlx* final stages ot 
tile great advance These officers were : — 


Lieut. Col. W. II. 

( 'lark-Kcnnedy. ( 

\M.( J 

D.S.O.. 24th Bn. (,)ueln 

•e Kegt. 



Lieut. -Col. Harry C 

Ireenwood, 

D.S.O., 

M.C. 

ftth Bn. K.O. Yorks L.l 




Lieut . ( bl. 1 ). ( J. 

Johnson, 

D.S ()., 

M C. 


S W. Hord., at id 2nd Bn. H. Suss. H. 

The Canadian officer on August 27 led his 
battalion with great bravery and skill from (’row 
and Aigrette trenches in front of Waneourt to 
the attack on the Fresnes-Houvroy line The 
brigade, of which the 24th Battalion was a central 
unit, came under very heavy shell and machine- 
gun fire, from t lx* very outset, and there were many 
casualties, especially amongst tlx* leaders, tints 
ljecame partially disorganized and fix* advance 
was checked. The sif nation was one of many 
which arose and demanded instant and capable 
handling. Lieut. -Col. Clark- Kennedy was ecjual 
to the great emergency, and by sheer valour and 
leadership he inspired his men and led them 
forward; several times lending parlies straight 
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fast to tlio roof 4 of ho n son whirl* hwl lately formed their 
quarters. 

Thai tho CiTiiiiins also suffered from the 
Mumo causes as did tho British is true, but thov 
did dot siilTor to the same extent. The whites 
union}.; thom worn more ecelimat izod than tho 
Hritisji ; thoir native troops- unlike tho British 
Afriou.li troops wore all indigenous to tho 
country', and in two and a half yours of warfare 



THK MGHTA VALLEY. 

thoir ranks had hoon thinnod of weaklings. 
Tho fiiomy also had tho advantage arising from 
the possession of interior linos and of being 
able to roly on tho country both for food and 
labour. The food of the natives was seized 
without compunction or payment, and all 
who could handle a load, men, women and 
children, were pressed into service as earriois 
- to bo left to die when worn out. or else 
sent into the British lines in a starving con- 
dit ion. 

o,.. rations were not entirely abandoned 
during tin* rains, and by tbe end of February, 
largely as tho result of the activity of the 
Nigerian brigade and tbe (’ape* Corps, the 
Comums had abandoned the country north of 
the lower l'utiji. From that time onward 
a regular river transport service was organ- 
ized. The survey of the Rufiji, especially 
-among tbe mangrove swamps of the delta, was 


an arduous task. It was successfully carried 
out, and in a remarkably short, time, by Lieut. - 
Commander Garbett. R.N.— one of tho many 
services rendered the Expeditionary Force by 
the Navy. Hy the end of May, “ partly from 
the pressure of our forces and partly on accoiuit 
of floods and exhaustion qf food supplies tho 
enemy had given up practical ly the whole area 
north of the Matandu river,” that is, von Let tow 
had retired south some 70 miles from the 
liufiji. 

Except that another considerable slice of 
territory was freed from the? Germans, this 
withdrawal of von Lettow' was hardly a gain 
lo the British. The rainy season was over and 
the enemy was now strongly posted in dense 
bush in the Kilwa area, notably at a place on 
the Ngaura river, 20 miles south-west of Kilwa 
port. Here patrol encounters were of daily 
occurrence. In one affair a detachment of 
tho Gold Coast Regiment distinguished itself by 
ambushing an enemy force three times its 
strength, inflicting 40 casualties. Skirmishes 
apart, then* was one considerable action. 
On April IS Major Tyndall, with 400 of 
tbe 40th Pat bans, 200 King’s African Rifles 
and two mountain guns of the Gold Const 
Regiment attacked an enemy force to the 
south-west of Kilwa. The enemy were in 
strength, and after an engagement lasting 
several hunts, in which both sides suffered 
severely, Major Tyndall retired. Rut in 
that direction the enemy’s aggressive action 
ceased. 

The Germans lmd nevertheless advanced to 
the coast, and of this fact the people of Kilwa- 
lvissiwani (w hich is on a small island) w ere made 
unpleasantly aware one day May 5 when a 
gun hidden in the mangrove swamps of the. 
mainland suddenly opened fire on a ship lying 
at anchor in the harbour. With the Navy's 
help the enemy was driven off and a British 
po>t established to guard against a repetition 
of t hf» audacious act ion. In the Lindi area, a hun - 
died miles farther south, the Germans were also 
close up to the coast. They held the hills south 
of Lindi harbour, and on April 24 made an attack 
with two companies (about 250 men) on the 
small British post at Sudi Bay, which is some 
25 miles south of Lindi. The Germans had an 
affection for Sudi, for it was here, about a 
year previously (in March 1910) and at a time 
when t hey were “ running short of ammunition, 
and contemplated the necessity of surrender 
on that account,” that a blockade runner had 
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at maol line -gun nests wliich were holding up the 
advance, and overcoming these obstacles. He 
not only did these things with his own battalion, 
but he also controlled the direction of neigh- 
bouring units and collected men who had lost 
their leaders. The officer's disregard of his 
own life and his energy and resource had made it 
possible for his battalion by the afternoon to 
cross the Sensee River bed and occupy Occident 
Trench in front of the heavy wire of the Fresnes- 
Kouvroy line It had been a strenuous and 
hazardous day for .Lieut-. -Col, Clark-Kennedy, 
but that he had plenty of endurance and spit it 
left was shown by t he fact that under continuous 
tire “ he went up and down his line until far into 
the night," improving the position, giving “ won- 
derful encouragement , " to his men, and sending 



L1EUT.-COLONEL W. H. CLARK- 
KENNEDY, C.M.G., 

Quebec Regiment. 

Iwiek very clear reports. On the next hard day 
he was not so fortunate. Soon after the resumed 
operations he was severely wounded, but refuser! 
aid, and dragged himself to a shell-hole “from 
which he could observe." He was now compelled 
to realize that his exhausted troops could not 
advance any farther, so he established a strong 
line of defence and prevented the loss ot most 
important ground. He suffered intense pain and 
loss of blood, but for more than five --hours he 
refused to be evacuated ; and when he did consent 


to go he had established the line in a position 
from which it was possible for the relieving troops 
to continue the advance. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Greenwood during 'two full 
days of hardest work and danger showed that 
ho was made of the stuff which was expected of 
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MAJOR (Acting Lieut. -Colonel) D. G. 
JOHNSON, D.S.O., 

South Wales Borderers, attached Royal Sussex 

Regiment. 

a senior officer of the fine old 51st Foot. On 
October 25 the advance of his battalion was 
checked and a German machine-gun post was 
causing many casualties. Lieut enant -Colonel 
Greenwood unhesitatingly and single-handed 
rushed the post and killed the crew and so like 
magic cleared away the menace to his troops. 
After that brilliant achievement he again rushed 
a machine-gun post, this time at the entrance 
to t he village of Ovillers, and. with the help of two 
battalion runners, killed the occupants. When 
his command reached the objective west of Duke’s 
Wood it w T as almost surrounded by German 
machine-gun posts, and his isolated force was at 
once attacked by the enemy. But no hostile 
effort was successful ; the assault was repulsed 
and the courageous loader and his men sw’ept 
victoriously forward and captured the Inst 
objective, with 150 prisoners, eight machine- 
guns and one field gun— -ft splendid and important 
haul. That was some of the work done oft 
October 25 by Lieutenant -Colonel Greenwood 
and ills men, and the doings of the 24th were in 
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brought them most welcome supplies.* Possibly 
they may again have exported aid of this kind ; 
certainly the German Government was en- 
deavouring to send more supplies, but the 
British Navy was now very much on the alert 
and had a shorter coast lino to guard. In any 
raise the attack on Sudi Bay in April 1917 

* Referenon.t^ this blockade running at Sudi Ilnv is 
made in Vol. XII. , p. 83. Tho following details may he 
added. They are extraeted from the narrative of 
Brigadior-Gemerul Crowe, who in Gt'iicral Nmut-s’s eam- 
piftg'i was in nommsml of the Royal Artillery. After an 
account of the surprising adventures of the Rubens, 
tho first blockade runner, in April, lt» 15, Ccneral Grown 
says : — ** There was one other successful hlo<l;n<h* runner 
which made her way into Sutli Ray- near Limli. This 
was the Maria, which arrived in the middle of March, 
1018, after a t hree .Months’ vo\ age. She hud found it 
necessary to enrne via South America, then went to Mud 
Indian waters, and eventually made Sudi Ray. n'a 
Madagascar. She was a German boat, built at Miens, 
burg. [The; Rubens was an Knglish ship, seized bv the 
Germans at Hamburg at the beginning of the war.] Site 
brought with her a battery of 10 5 cm. (VI inch) howit- 
zers, two batteries of mountain guns adapted for mule 
transport, 5,000,000 of 08 and a quantify of 71 small - 
arm ammunition, 12 machine-guns (with telescopic 
sights), a quantity of equipment and clothing, both for 
troops and for the German women in Mast. Africa. She 
also had a quantity of Mores and provisions, medicines, 
etc. She was discovered about April 10, and final into 
by our man-of-war. Having completed the discharge of 
her cargo, the Germans succeeded in repairing t lie damage 
done by the shell, and sin? was shortly afterward* heard 
of in tho Dutch Mast Indies.” {(frnnral Smuts' a <'um- 
jmitjn in Must Africa , London, John Murray, MIX, 
pp. 37, 38.) 


was a failure, tho enemy being driven off after ft 
sharp engagement. 

Much of General Hoskins's time was taken 
tip by a reorganization of the force. It lu\d 
been begun by General Smuts. Realizing that 
the climate of the country in which future 
operations wore to be conduct ml was particularly 
unhealthy for whites, he had, in the closing 
months of 1910, sent back some 12.000 South 
Africans. But neither the state of the troops 
nor of the transport was, as indicated, satis- 
factory. Sickness among the remaining South 
Africans and the other white troops including 
the 2nd Battalion of the Loyal North Lancn- 
shires, and the 2">t h Battalion of flu* Royal 
Fusiliers had assumed such proportions 
that General Hoskins found it necessary 
lo wit lid raw as many as possible to 
recuperate. They were sent to the Capo 
early in March and brought hack at the end 
of May. I’nfoi t unatelv the demands on the' 
services of the Royal Fngineers, Technical 
troops and Road Corps among whom the 
wastage was high was so great that none of 
these could hi' withdrawn for rest. 

Tho white troops were not alone in needing 
a change. For nearly three years tho brunt 
of the lighting and tin* hardships of the cam- 
paign had been borne by some Indian units 
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many ways a repetition ot the acts. During the 
attack oft the Green Line, south of Voix du Nord, 
the colonel again showed the utmost bravery in 
rushing a machine-gun post and once more 
proved, in the face of heavy fire, his good and 
resolute leadership and his skill in handling men 
in dangerous situations. He put a high finish 
to his two days’ work when, on the afternoon of 


827 , 

the 24th, during the further advance on Grand 
Gay Farm Road, ho handled his battalion with 
a skill and boldness which produced the most 
important results, not only in securing the dank 
of his brigade but also in safeguarding the dank 
ot the division. 

On November 4 Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson 
was engaged in the operation of forcing the 
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and by the King’s African Rifles a fact which 
deserves remembrance -and these, notably the 
Indian troops, had suffered much from sickness. 
The units were so weak, however, that it was 
tound impossible to give any of the Africans 
a rest, but some of the Indians were sent to 
healthier grounds for a time. Without new 
blood the force* would have been too weak to 
assume the* offensive after the rains. '‘Steps 
v. ere therefore taken largely to increase the 
King's African Rifles, to reinforce the troops 
from West Africa, to bring the Indian 
battalions up to strength by drafts, and, 
if possible, to make some exchanges for 
new units.’' West Africa and India sent, 
trained nasi; the men for the new battalions 
of the King’s Afriean Rifles bad to be taken raw 
tlriii nd Hoskins, who, as an old Inspector- 
deneral of the K.A.R.’s, spoke with authority, 
said • 

I’ i- ii"i * nil I y mim 1« r-t «M*<t tli.it thr African native 

tni.. - n Imi.j .. to limn. Tlio-t of jaunt ti-.; taint; tri I 

mv ni lilt l<‘ u * lore t ticy h>»\ #■ Inn! fully h v< hi V t raininj: 

with * * i ! i • ■ ■ - r ■ * over ant with local condition'-, and c\. n 

tlu ii tin s him he n-c 1 with care. I ho-#' recruited from 
uih't I r inhes .ik ■ tonulr r; I .ly Intw-T, and .ill Afiican 
I n to he hai.dif'd t)y white oltiei-rs and 

^ f ndi’f - fiiel them imd who cm -i>i\ik ! in ir 

A->. li'iwM i 1 , thr need for thr employment 
ol more Alin. m dorps had been foreseen, the 
orgam/.al ion <md naming of thr m u ■ attalious 
had hern hr gun months previously, and when 


deneral Hoskins inspected the men at# Nairobi 
and Tnbora he was satisfied with the results. 
'This was due in large measure to the patient 
end valuable work of Brig. -General E. 11. 
Llewellyn, the Commandant, of the King’s 
African Rifles. 

The provision of adequate transport* was a 
problem of great perplexity. Animal’ transport 

-donkeys, cattle, liorses, camels— which had 
more or less served General Smuts in t tie north, 
sickened and died at an alarming rate in the 
deadly climate of the south-east And the 
heavy motor lorries first used had not been a 
success, as, indeed, might have been foreseen. 
The transport henceforth lm.d to he chiefly by 
porters and light motor lorries. The lorries 
were sent, t hough not as many as wore wished 
for, from England, South Africa ami India, 
in I. “as we had by now gained considerable 
experience of the rapidity with which motor 
drivers fall sick in this countiy,'’ a large 
increase in the number of drivers was arranged. 
The provision of porters gave greater trouble. 
The northern part of German East Africa was 
now umler civil administration and settling 
down under the firm control of Sir Horace 
Hyatt. It was thus able* to furnish some 
carriers, but the great majority came from 
British East Africa and Uganda. In tho?e 
protectorates « Compulsory Service Aft 4 was 
put in force in March, 1917, and an experienced 
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Satnbre Canal, bis battalion forming part of the 
2nd Infantry Brigade, which was ordered to cross 
by the lock south of Catillon. This proved to be 
one of the operations which in the very last days 
of the war gave such uncommon chances for the 
Engineers and those who worked with them, to 
win distinction. The position was strong, and 
“ before the bridge could be thrown” a steep 
bank leading up to the lock and a waterway 
about 1 00 yards short of t he cana 1 1 m 1 to be crossed . 
The Royal Engineers’ assaulting platoons and 
bridging parties on reaching the waterway were 
thrown into confusion by a heavy barrage and 
machine-gun fire, and severe casualties resulted. 
It was at this very critical moment that Lieut. - 
Colonel Johnson arrived and grasped the situa- 
tion, its perils and its possibilities. He instantly 
collected men to man the bridges and help the 
Engineer's, and then he personally led an assault 
on the Germans, ft. was a brave attempt, but 
in spite of all his efforts heavy enemy fire again 
broke up the assaulting and bridging parties. 
Unhesitatingly Johnson once more reorganized 
the platoons and bridging parties and led t hem at 
the lock. This time he triumphantly crossed - 
“ after which all went well.” During the whole 
of this period of strain and danger Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnson was under a very heavy fire, 
but happily he was untouched, though it ‘‘ nearly 
decimated the assaulting columns.” 

Some of the most courageous acts of the war 
had been performed by Royal Engineers, and 
several of these were in connexion with the 
peculiarly important and fascinating military 
question of bridges. From the earliest days 
of the war bridge makers and bridge wreckers 
had enjoyed amazing opportunities for the 
display of constructive and destructive genius, 
and repeatedly there were chances for brave, 
resourceful men to throw across rivers and 
canals light emergency structures which proved 
of vital service. Amongst the last of the 
sappers to receive the Cross were Major Arnold 
Horace Santo Waters, D.S.O., M.C., and Sapper 
Adam Archibald, of the 218th Field Company, 
R.E., the day of their distinction being No- 
vember 4. Waters, already holding the Dis- 
tinguished Serv ice Order and the Military Cross, 
was with his field company bridging the Oise- 
Sambre Canal, near Ors. From the outset the 
task hacl to he attempted under intense close- 
range ar illery and machine-gun fire. The 
bridge was damaged and the building party 
suffered severely. The major heard that all 
his officers had been killed or wounded, and 


instantly went forward and personally super- 
vised the completion of the bridge, forking 
on cork floats under the point-blank fire. 
“ It seemed impossible that he should escape 
being killed,” hut the officer did escape, the 
operation succeeding entirely through his 
valour and example. Archibald also was 
working on the cork floats, and showed himself 
a true companion for such a leader in such a 
time of stress and peril. Ho knew that the 
bridge was essential to the operations, and 



LIEUT. (Acting Lt.-Col.) J. N. MARSHAL! , 
Late Irish Guards, attached Lancashire Fusiliers. 

inflexibly held to his duty until the bridge was 
finished. The sapper survived the actual 
missiles, but died from gas poisoning when his 
gallant work was done. 

Bracketed with Waters was Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Neville Marshall, M.C., late Irish 
Guards (S.R.), attached lfith Battalion Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers, who also showed extraordinary 
courage and fine leadership in the attack on the 
Sambre-Oise Canal, near Catillon, on Novem- 
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official, Mr. (later Colonel) John Ainsworth, 
supervised the collection and transportation 
of a Carrier Corps. The n icn wore drawn 
mainly from the coast regions of the Victoria 
Xyanza, as being best fitted to withstand the 
climate of German 'East Africa, and most of 
them had to journey about 2.000 miles from 
their place *>f enlistment to their place of 
service. This corps soon proved its value, and 
not long after its arrival a marked improvement 
l*ok place in the feeding of the troops. The 


De\ enter) bore no relation whatever to the 
numbers of men actually available in the field ; 
and a brigade that could put l.loo rifles into 
the firing line considered itself singularly 
fortunate*’ This applied to the troops on 
the coast : Linga and tin* ChmaSongea area 
(tin? latter the line oast of hake Nyasn 
helil by General Xnrthey) were more healthy. 

and Nort bey's troops, though war-worn, were 
far titter than those on the coast " 

At this period, the beginning ot June. 1017, 



A PATROL OF KING’S AFRICAN RIFLES. 


Hagan da- rendered further service by raising an 
African Medical Corps to provide personnel 
for carrier hospitals and trained dressers for 
the King’s African Rifles. This corps did 
excellent work 

General Hoskins did not remain in Hast 
Africa to reap the benefit, of the excellent work 
of reorganization be had undertaken. That 
work, indeed, was incomplete when Hoskins 
was called upon to take up command in another 
theatre of the war. 

When, on May 29, General van Deventer took 
pvor the command the British force was 
still weak and suffering greatly from malaria. 
4i The ‘paper-strengths’ (wrote Sir Jacob van 


t lie Gel-mans were still in two main bodies; 
a Western force, now enmmand**d by Colonel 
Tafel, based on Malienge, and an Eastern 
force, under Colonel voii Let-low- Vorbcck, in 
the coast, area facing the British at Kilwa and 
Lindi. According to Crncral van Devonler, 
T.ifel had bct.wccn 2.000 and 000 fight ing men 
with him, von Lettow between 4,000 and 
5,000. Thcso were later on seen to be too 
conservative estimates. The total German 
combatant force in the field in June, I 111 7, was 
over 9,000, and of these more than 1,800 were 
Europeans. The Germans had also about 20 
field guns -the largest 4*1 inch — over 70 
machine-guns, and plenty of rifles and small 
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SAPPER ADAM ARCHIBALD, R.E 

bor 4. When a partly constructed bridge came 
under concentrated lire and was broken before 
the advanced troops of the battalion could cross, 
Marshall at once wont forward and organized 
parties to repair the bridge. The first party 
was soon either killed or wounded, but so 
inspiring was the officer’s example and so perfect 
was the confidence of the men in him, that when 
volunteers wore called for they were instantly 
forthcoming. The passage of the canal was 
of vital importance, and Lieut. -Col. Marshall 
encouraged and helped his men to the veiy 
utmost. Completely disregarding his own safety 
he stood on the bank, under intense fire, and 
when the bridge was repaired, he tried to rush 
across, at the head of his battalion. In making 
that magnificent effort to maintain his leader- 
ship and example, he was killed. 

There was nothing in the awards to connect 
the sappers’ eases with that of Second-Lieu- 
tenant James Kirk, attached 2nd Battalion 
Manchester Regiment ; but presumably tlm 
heroes were associated in the same splendid 
enterprise. On November 4 the subaltern 
was attempting to bridge the Oise Canal, north 
of Ors, and to cover the bridging he took a 
Lewis gun. Under intense machine-gun fire 
* Kirk performed a feat the like of which had 
not been indicated in any previous record of 
the Crosses of the war —ho paddled across the 


canal on a raft and at a range of only 30 feet 
expended all his ammunition. More ammuni- 
tion was paddled across to him, and he con- 
tinuously maintained covering fire for the 
bridging party from a most exposed position, 
never relaxing his heroic efforts until ho was 
killed at his gun. But Kirk's resolution and 
self -.sacrifice had been crowned with a great 
success, for lie hail prevented many casualties 
and had enabled two platoons to cross t he bridge 
before it was destroyed. 

On November (> Major Brett Mae Kay Clout- 
man, M.C., 59th Field Company, R.E., T.F., 
after reconnoitring the river crossings at Bout - 
sur-Sumbre, found that the (Juntres Bridge 
was almost intact hut prepared for demolition. 
Leaving his party under cover he went forward 
alone, swam across the river, and having cut 
the “ leads ” from the charges he returned the 
same wav, although the bridge and all the 
approaches to it were swept by domain shells 
and machine-guns at close range. Later in the 
day the bridge was blown up by other means. 
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* amis ammunition — the ammunition largely 
home-made (like the “ U-boat whisky,” which, 
in the earlier days of the war, a Gorman 
merchant at Dar-es -Salaam had put on the 
market). Moreover, at this time the Gormans 
still occupied territory over 300 miles squaro 
This German occupied region extended in the 
west in some places to within 40 miles of the 
Central Railway, and both in the west and in 
the east they held the country right down to 
the Itovuma— that is, to the Portuguese 
frontier. Within this area von Lotto w was 
supreme, the country being under strict military 
rule. The Governor, Dr, Schnoe, appears to 
have spent a good part of 1917 at Massasi, 
which, up to October of that year, was 
remote from the scone of operations. The 
place — a mission station — was south of the 
Lu killed i river, about 60 miles south-west of 
Lindi, and not more than 25 from the Portu- 
guese border. The Germans impressed here, 
as elsewhere, the jundis (skilled workmen) of 
the mission, and occupying the mission buildings 
made themselves comfortable. At Massasi were 
also prisoner of war camps. The condition 
of these camps was disgraceful — notably that 
in which the Sepoys were confined. Sorno 
Indians, captured unwounded in August, 1917, 


when seen by English prisoners of war in thr 
October following ; were “apathetic whining 
heaps.** What had been fine stalwart Sikhs 
were then fearfully emaciated, and, save for a 
loin cloth, naked. Yet both Dr. Meixner, the 
Principal German Medical Officer, and Dr. 
Schnee were at Massasi, which in that month — 
October, 1917 — was chiefly a ^hospital; the 
church was used for European patients. 
Ndanga, another mission station in the Massasi 
region, was used as a sanatorium, and thefe 
lived a large number of German women. These 
gained local fame for their toffee, honey and 
biscuits, and especially for a preserve which 
was called Ndanga jam. Chiwata, another 
station near the Portuguese frontier, had also 
its amenities, except for prisoners of war. The 
prisoners’ camps, the hospital, and the soldiers’ 
camps were all close together. Thus life went 
on in this far-away southern region ; in the 
fighting area tilings were somewhat different. 

The headquarters of Tafel at Mahenge and 
those of von Lettow in the Kilwa district were 
about 200 miles apart. Communications 
between them were mainly by way of Liwalo, 
which is south-east of Mahenge and south-west 
of Kilwa. Li wale appears to have been von 
Lettow’s base, being conveniently situated for 
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but the abutments remained intact. Major 
Cloutman’s cool and highly successful adventure 
was rewarded with the Cross. 

A desperate night enterprise at the Canal 
de rEseaut, north-east of Cambrai, was carried 
out with remarkable success by Captain Cohlson 
Norman Mitchell, M.C., 4th Battalion Canadian 
Engineers. On the night of October 8-0 he 
led a small party ahead of the first wave of 
infantry so that ho might examine the various 



CORPORAL JAMBS MoPHlE, K.E. 


bridges on the line of approach and, if possible, 
prevent their demolition. When Captain Mit- 
^ ehell reached the canal he found that the bridge 
was aJready blown up. Under a heavy barrage 
he crossed to the next bridge, where he cut a 
number of “ lead ” wires. It was totally dark 
and he was not aware of either the position or 
the strength of the Germans at the bridgehead, 
but fearlessly taking all risks he dashed across 
the main bridge over the canal. This bridge 
was found to be heavily charged for demolition, 
and whilst the captain, helped by his non- 
commissioned officer (whose name was not 
mentioned) was cutting the wires, the enemy 
trierj to rush the bridge in order to blow the 
charges. Thereupon Captain Mitchell instantly 
41 dashed to the assistance of his sentry, who 
nad been wounded, killed three of the enemy, 
captured 12, and maintained the bridgehead 


until reinforced.’* Having done this rousing 
work the Canadian Engineer, still under heavy 
fire, continued his task of cutting wires and 
removing charges, which “ he well knew might 
at any moment have been fired by th£ enemy. 5 
The official record stated that it was entirely 
due to Mitchell's valour and decisive action 
that this important bridge across the canal was 
saved from destruction. 

A truly splendid tale of high courage and 
extreme devotion was put on record in the case 
of Corporal James McPhio, 416th (Edinburgh) 
Field Company, R.E., T.F. On October 14 
MePhie was with a party of sappers maintaining 
a cork float bridge across the Canal de la Senate, 
near Aubencheul-au-Bac. The farther end of 
the bridge was not only under close machine- 
gun fire, but was also within reach of hand 
grenades. Just before dawn, when infantry 
were crossing the bridge, closing up resulted, 
and the bridge began to sink and break. Ac 
eompanied by a sapper McPhio jumped into 
the water and tried, but unsuccessfully, to 
hold the cork and timbers together. The cor- 
poral then swam back, and having reportod 
the broken bridge started at once to collect 
material for repairs. Daylight came and with 
it one of the most dramatic episodes of the 
Crosses of the war. The corporal was perfectly 
well aware that the bridge was under close fire, 
and that the far bank was entirely in the Ger- 
mans’ hands ; yet undaunted by any of the 
obvious and unseen perils he exclaimed, “It’s 
death or glory work which must be done for 
tho sake of our patrol oil the other side ! ” 
With this the valiant sapper, axe in hand, led 
the way on to the bridge. He was at onee 
severely wounded, and, falling partly into the 
water, he died after receiving several further 
wounds. But Corporal MePhie had not been 
sacrificed in vain, for his magnificent conduct 
onabled touch to be maintained with the 
patrol on the enemy bank at a most critical 
period. 

Four runners in succession having been killed 
in trying to deliver a message to a supporting 
company during the attack on Marou on 
October 20, Private Alfred Wilkinson, l /5th 
Battalion Manchester Regiment fT.L<\), volun 
tcered for the desperate duty. The journey 
which he undertook involved exposure to 
extremely heavy machine-gun and shell fire 
for 600 yards, yet he managod to escape all • 
perils and to deliver the message, continuing 
throughout the rest of the day to do splendid 
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reinforcing either the Kilwa or the Lindi fronts. 
At Liwale, too, was a flpisoncrs of war camp. 
About 35 miles south-east of Liwale, at the spot 
where the track from that station to Massasi 
crossed the Mbomkuru river, was Nangano, a 
place which von Lettow occasionally used as 
headquarters. At Nangano there was 
abundant water, grass, bamboo trees and shade, 
while neighbouring hills afforded good positions 
for defence. The hospital for Europeans here 
# was, on the testimony of prisoners, ideaily 
situated and had a big vegetable anti fruit 
garden. But adjoining the hospital were the 
Ordnance, telegraph, supplies and other dep6ts 
“ all liberally sprinkled with Red Cross flags.’* 
Every German fighting unit was self-con- 
tained, and the organization was good. The 
native soldiers were treated as a privileged 
caste and always had their women with them 
in camp They were of tougher metal than 
many of the Germans, among whom war- 
weariness was marked 44 Von Lettow has done 
enough for glory,” they said, and inquiries of 
British officer prisoners as to whether or not 
Ahmodabad was a healthy place showed the 
trend of their thoughts. The Germans had at 
Nangano and other places receiving wireless 
apparatus and by this means picked up various 
messages — usually in a mutilated form. Ver- 
dun, the Germans twice announced in Septem- 
ber, hod fallen ; it fell again in October ; Japan 
had joined Germany and was holding India; 
London was destroyed ; Japan had gone to 
war with America. This was the kind of 
44 news ” they professed to have received. On 
tho strength of some such news Dr. Sehnee 
sent out a letter in July, 1917, announcing that 
44 peace was in sight.” Another official, a 
Captain Schutto, announced that any prisoners 
who escaped, if caught, w ould have six months* 
imprisonment after the war The enemy hud 
however, already adopted the plan of releasing 
white prisoners on their consenting to sign a 
“neutrality paper,’* that- is a promise not 
again to fight against Germany in the war, and 
to give no information as to the enemy resources 
in East Africa. lev/, however, were found 
willing to sign such a document. As to the 
German resources they were still considerable, 
though they had lost their railways, nearly all 
their plantations*, and had been driven from 
all 'places which could properly be called towns. 
But they were now in what was practically 
a huge game reserve, a reserve also in many 
pafts well stocked with fruit trees and 


edible plants. Of food their was no lack.* 
Water, however, was either too plentiful or 
altogether absent ; — 

Tho Germans had [wrote one oi their captives] bananas, 
sweet potatoes, mangoes, cocoanuts, lemons, chillies, 
mohogo, spinach, tomatoes, cabbage, lettuce, beaus 
etc. A circular was issued to the troops telling them 
how to distinguish and prepare wild fruits and roots 
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On Safari they named with them fowls and pigeons*am! 
wore rarely without eggs. They also carried elephant - 
meat extract in hollow bamboo stick*, the ends of which 
were plugged with wax. Wild honey whs plentiful. 
Sugar they got from canes, avid there was n herb from 
which they made “ tea,” ” Goffoo ” was made from 
maize, freshly roasted ami ground. They made good 
soup from elephant trunk, and hams of Hinoked wart- 
hog. / hhji, a porridge made from mealio flour, won 
good. Bread made from wheat, potato and riee flour was 
excellent when spread with elephant fat. Klmio fat 
whs another substitute for butter. Biltong of bunk or 
raw ham was most appetising. Itico amt honey pud- 
dings, fresh water fish, custards flavoured with almonds, 
and honey syrup wore hospital delicacies — -apart from tho 
“ medical comforts ” sent through by the British —which 
oecasionally wore allowed to reach their destination. 
The only shortage was milk. Von Lettow said that ho 
could not sanction milk and hoof tea for wounded 
prisoners. 41 It was demoralising to his men to soo the 
British get them, but he would allow them if tho British 
would let. him purchase milk and beef tea for his .sick.” 

Besides antelope of many kinds tho Gormans cat 
monkey, Hon, elephant, giraffe, zebra and other strange 
meats, and also crocodile eggs. They had native pepper, 
and potash salts. The hark of tho quilhiiu was used as a 
soap substitute ; candles with cotton wool wicks were 
made in tons of thousands out of beeswax, which was 
poured into bamboo moulds. They manufactured ink, 
and instead of blotting paper used sand. Paper wan 
very scarce, and messages were written on bamhooedip*. 
They had mintod coins at Taborn up to tho fall of that 
place ; td forwards they made brass and copper currency 
out of cartridge shell cases — t heir latest notes were typed 
on yellow packing paper. Pipes were mode with ivory 
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PRIVATE ALFRED WILKINSON, 
Manchester Regiment. 



during the war won renown in every conceivable 
emergency and situation, and individuals and 
sections who w T ere armed with the weapon 
w'hich had proved so deadly and efficacious 
found in the war’s last phase full opportunity 
of using their powers, especially in mopping 
up and clearing out suspicious places. A case 
in point was the action of Sergeant Thomas 
Caldwell, 12th Battalion Royal Scottish Fusi- 
liers, who, on October 31, in attack near 
Audenarde, was commanding a Lewis gun 
section to which had been given the dangerous 
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A RUNNER SETTING OUT ON HIS 
PERILOUS ERRAND. 

work. Almost precisely similar was tho achiovo- 
ment of Private James Towers, 2nd Battalion 
Scottish Rifles (Preston), on October (> at 
Moricourt. No fewer than five runners had 
failed to deliver an important message when 
Towers, ^vell awaro of their fate, volunteered 
for the duty. Some charm seemed to protect 
such men as these, who so clearly risked their 
all on one tremendous stake, for the Camoronian, 
like the Territorial, in spite of heavy fire opened 
on him the instant he moved, went straight 
through from cover to cover and at last 
1 triumphantly delivered the message. 

The Lewis gunners had for a long period 



PRIVATE JAMES TOWERS, 

Scottish Rifles. 

Awarded the Cross for his gallant work as 
a runner. 

task of clearing a farmhouse While he was 
doing his work in a determined and gallant | 
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BRITISH ON THE ROVUMA RIVER. 


mouthpieces ancl a cartridge band; the tobacco was 
native grown. Indeed, in everything they showed 
ingenuity; for instance, aeroplane boinbv were turned 
into land mines. This ingenuity was specially noticeable 
in their new buildings. Thus the hospital at Nangano, 
which accommodated 80 patients, was built without n 
nail. It wok made of tree trunks padded with grass and 
hound with strips of soaked bark. 

Such were the conditions and resources of 
the Germans in the territory they still held in 
the middle of 1017. The supply and transport 
difficulties which so greatly hampered the attack 
were almost non existent on the German side, 
and by destroying th? food supplies of the 
regions they abandoned they put another 
obstacle in the way of the British. And “ the 
small band of heroes,” as the Kaiser called 
them in liG 1917 birthday message, were 
throughout overmastered by the spirit of 
von l^ettow : — 

Let tow. the one-eyed (wrote Captain K. V. Dolbey), 
indomitable and ubiquitous, has kept up the drooping 
spirits of his men by encouragement, by the example of 
great personal courage, and by threats that he can und 
will carry out. Wounded three times, he lm* never left 
t he army, but has been carried •about on a marhcla to 
prevent t he half- resistance that leads to surrender. 

Kis black ask oris are not discouraged and, in this war, 
the black man is keeping up tho courage of the white. 
These faithful fellows . . , will stay with him to 

the end,” • 

Von Lettow hud contemplated tho possi- 
bility of a retirement into Portuguese territory 
ever since lie hod been driven south of the 

* Sketches nf the East African Campaign , London, 
1018. 


Central Railway by General Smuts, but »‘t 
was a part of the Mahcnge force which fir«t 
crossed the Rovuma to spy out the land.* 
For the time being von Lettow was sure of 
his ability to remain in German East Africa. 
As already chronicled (Vol. XIII., p. 122) 
Major Kraut had in February, 1917, made 
his way from Mahenge to the Portuguese 
border. Towards the end of April two enemy 
columns, mainly made up from Kraut’s force, 
entered Portuguese territory. Under command 
of an officer named von Stuemer they crossed 
the Rovuma in the Ttmdurii district — over 
100 miles east of Sougea and overran tho 
comparatively fertile region between t-lie 
Laijcnda river and Lake Nyasa. Having 
built fortified camps in this area von Stuemer 
sent advanced parties to Lake Shirwa, and 
his patrols penetrated into tho British Nyasa- 
land protectorate at a place some 20 miles 
from Fort Mangoche. These patrols were, 
however, quickly driven back. In view of 
what happened later the following passage 
from tho dispatch of General Hoskins concern- 
ing von Stumner's raid shows that he had a 
clear idea of von Let tow’s intentions : 

There were reports of a contemplated German advance 

•In 1910, in the frontier aection nearest tho aea the 
Portuguese .had mode an advance into German terri - 
tory, hod been driven back, and had been followed up a 
short distance acrwis the frontier by the enemy. Tho* 
story of this fighting is told in Vol. XVII, Clxvpter 
COLVIII. 
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fashion his section came under intense close - 
range fire from another farm ; but the 
undaunt id Fusilier rushed towards the farm 
and captured the position, with 18 prisoners, 
the most amazing part of the achievement 
being that, as in so many other similar cases, 
the desperate adventure was carried out single- 
handed 



SERGT. THOMAS CALDWELL, 
Royal Scottish Fusiliers. 


Another splendid farmhouse exploit was that 
for which the Cross was given to Lance-Cor- 
poral William Amoy, I /8th Battalion Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment (T.F.), whose fine 
courage and resource were fully proved on 
November 4 during the attack on Landreeies. 
Owing to a fog the leading troops missed 
many Herman machine-gun nests. Amey, 
on liis own initiative, led his section against a 
hostile nest, under heavy fire, and after driving 
the garrison into a neighbouring farm he 
cant tired about 50 prisoners and several 
machine-guns. Subsequently he set to work 
single-handed, and scorning heavy tire he 
attacked a machine-gun post in a farmhouse, 
killed two of the garrison, and drove the rest, 
of the Germans into a cellar and kept them 
there till help arrived. Still pursuing his 
independent policy, the lance-corporal, unaided, 
rushed a strongly held post and captured 20 
prisoners, and throughout the dav he main- 
tained the “ highest degree of valour and 
determination.” 

Another corporal of the Territorials — Lance- 
Sergeant William Waring, M.M., 25th Battalion 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers (T.F.) — showed re- 


markable enterprise and resource on September 
1 8 at Ronssoy. He began by leading an attack 
against German machine-guns which were 
holding up the advance of neighbouring 
troops. There was devastating fire on flank 
and front, but single-handed Waring,* who had 
already won the Military Medal, rushed a 
strong point with so much energy and deter- 
mination that he bayoneted no fewer than 
four of the garrison, and so filled the rest of 
the Germans with fear that he captured 20 
of them with their guns. Waring’s audacity 
had brought upon himself heavy shell 
and machine-gun fire ; but, reorganizing 
his men, he led and inspired them for 
other 400 yards, when he fell, mortally 
wounded. 

Single-handed also was the outstanding 
performance of Private Norman Harvey, 1st 
Battalion Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, on 
October 25, near Ingoyghen. 1 1 is battalion 
being held up and suffering heavily from 
German machine-guns, Harvey on his own 



LANCE-CORPORAL WILLIAM AMEY, * 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 
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in force at Lake Shin* a, and even to Quiliniune on the 
sea coast ; but it would appear more probablo that t lie 
enemy were either running through the country to nee 
its supply possibilities, or even making preparations for 
tho eventual retirement of their forces into Portuguese 
East Africa. They also exploited the country on the 
banks of the Lujenda River, wlioro food was collected 
and stored, some being sent northward to Massnsi. 

This was written in May, 1917 : six months 
later the “ eventual retirement ” of the German 
forces into Portuguese East Africa took place. 
Meanwhile General Northoy had dealt effectively 
,with von Stuemer, sending against Jiitn the 
l/4th K.A.R.’s, under Lieut. -Colonel Shorthose. 
Half the battalion marched nor h from Fort 


to abandon Portugue-e territory. Following 
von Stuemer close up, tho l/4th K.A.R.’a 
on the last day of July crossed the Rovuma 
on rutts near Sassawara. Shorthose then, 
by an advance north-east on Tunduru, blocked 
one of thi' routes by which the Germans might 
again seek to escape. 

With the comparatively weak British forces 
available it had been decided by the British 
Government early in 1917 again to seek the 
help of the Belgians. Shortly after their 
capture of Tabora in September, 1919, the 
bulk of the then Belgian Force, which numbered 



FIELD WIRELESS OUTFIT WITH GENERAL NORTHBY’S FORCE. 


Johnston, at the southern end of Nyasa, the 
other half landed at Mtonia on the eastern 
shore of the lake and advanced eastward. 
On July 6 Mwembo was occupied by Colonel 
Shorthose after slight resistance, and three 
weeks later the Germans had been compelled 

* The part of German Eu*& Africa occupied by the 
Belgians was administered by them with consideration 
for the rights of natives and Europeans alike. There 
were no “ reprisals ” for the brutal manner in which the 
Germans bad treated Belgian prisoners at Tabora and 
other places. That the Germans anticipated no harm 
was proved by the large number of civilians and “ sick ” 
military who remained in Tabora when Colonel Olsen 
occupied the town. Among the civilians wore several 
women and children, including Frau Schneo (a New' Zea- 
lander), the wife of the Governor. Tn marked contrast 
to the conduct of the Germans in Belgium, who at one© 


about 10,000, returned to the Congo, where tho 
men had their homes. A few troops only 
were left at Tabora, Ujiji, and the other places 
in Belgian occupation. General Tombeur and 
several of his lieutenant* had returned to 
Belgium.* But to the renewed appeal for 

installed themselves in the oMnial residences of the 
Belgian Ministers, General Tombeur refused to occupy 
the Governor’s house at 'Tabora because Fruit fSchnee 
was in residence. It was in “ reprisal ” for the “ ill- 
treatment ” of the*© civilians, who were at their own 
request taken to Europe, that the German Government 
in June, 1917, arrested 23 prominent Belgian citizen* and 
platted them in Holzminden internment eamp-~^>ne of 
the worst in Germany. Karsh treatment in the journey 
across Africa was alleged ; in reality, Frau »Sehnee and 
her companions were treated with marked courtesy 
and the whole journey was performed by rail or steamer. 

2M— 3 
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initiative rushed forward and engaged the 
enemy alone, “ disposing ” of twenty Germans 
and capturing two guns. Later, his company 
being cheeked by another enemy strong 
point, Harvey again rushed forward single- 
handed and put the Germans to flight ; crown- 
ing his achievements, after dark, by volun- 
tarily carrying out, single-handed, an important 
reconnaissance and gaining valuable informa- 
tion. 

In the memorable region of Le Gateau, on 
the morning of October 18, Sergeant Horace 
Augustus Curtis, of the 2nd Battalion Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers, came unexpectedly, with his 
platoon, under intense machine-gun tire, and 
suv at once that the assault would fail 



LANCE-SERGT. WILLIAM WARING, 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

unless the hostile guns were silenced. Accord- 
ingly the sergeant, without the slightest 
hesitation, rushed forward through our own 
barrage aid the German fire and killed or 
wounded the teams of two of t he guns, where- 
upon the remaining four guns surrendered. 
Having done this the sergeant turned his atten- 
tion to a . train-load of reinforcements and 
managed to capture more than 100 of t he enemy 
before his comrades joined him. There was 
a touch of something like humour in the busi- 
ness-like way in which, single-handed, a Fusilier, 
even of an Irish regiment, having put some 
deadly weapons out of action, “ turned his 
attention ” to a “ train-load of reinforcements.” 
There was no evidence that Curtis was an 
Irishman — as a matter of fact he came from the 


little English fishing village of Newlvn, hard 
by the Land's End ; but at any rate he was 
undoubtedly tilled with the combatant spirit 
of the famous old Indian fighters who, under 



PRIVATE NORMAN HARVEY, 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 


the Territorial system, became < In* Dublin 
Fusiliers. 

Two members of the 2nd Battalion Leinster 
Regiment Sergeant •lohn O'Neill, MM , and 
Private Martin MolTal won the Cross on 
October 14, the sergamt near Moorseele and 
the private near Ledeghan. The advance of 



SHRGT. H. A. CURTIS, 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 


O’ Neill's company w as checked, not only by 
two machine-guns, hut also by a German field 
battery which was firing over open sights, so 
that the position was as dangerous as could 
be desired But Sergeant. O’Neil) had no 
hesitation in hurling himself into the very jaws % 
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* their help the Belgian colonial authorities 
had readily responded ; a convention was 
concluded, and in April General Hoskins had 
gone to Tabora, where he conferred with 
General Malfeyt, the Belgian Royal Com- 
missioner, and with Colonel Huyghe, C.B., 
appointed Belgian Comihandcr-in-Chief. Satis- 
factory arrangements were made, the Belgian 
troops were aided with supplies, carriers, and 
equipment, and towards the end of May 
Colonel Huyghe took the field. The first 



task the Belgians wero asked to undertake 
was the pursuit, jointly with a British brigade, 
of the Wintgens column, and the fate of that 
column may be given before taking up the 
account of the main operations Its early 
adventures — it broke away from the Mahengo 
force in February and turned north — have been 
told with some fullness in Vol. XIII., chapter 
CCVI. After the capture of Major Wintgens 
himself on the night of May 23 by the 6th 
Belgian battalion, the German column fell 
under the command of an officer named 
Naumann, whose substantive rank was that 
of lieutenant only. Afc the beginning of May 
Brigadier-General Edwards had been placed in 
command of the British forces in pursuit of 
Wintgens, succeeding Colonel Murray, released 
for service in the west. 

During June, Naumann was chased both by 
Belgians and British, from June 25 to the end 
of July by Belgians alone. Major Bataille and 
the Belgian column, which had kept up the 
pursuit for 300 miles, wero then recalled for 
more important operations * in the south and 
the final rounding up of Naumann fell to the 
British. The trouble this roving band of 


600 armed men caused is very evident from 
General van Deventer’s dispatch of January 21, 
1918. There is as much about Naumann in it 
as of the main operations “ It was very 
necessary to got rid of Naumann” (June). 

“ The force engaged in pursuing Naumann was 
too large ” (June again). “ It was never 
possible to forecast his intentions, as his detach- 
ment . . . was completely mobile and small 
enough to live on the country.” “ Naumann 
. . . threatened to prove a serious nuisance ” ( 
(July), “ He succeeded in ovading our troops 
... by night marches through thick bush” 
(August). “ One of his raiding parties held up 
a train near Kaho [Usambara Railway] ” (Sep- 
tember). But by September the end of 
Naumann was in sight. As early as June 
van Deventer had realized that the quickest 
way to deal with him would bo to employ 
mounted troops, and at his request a regiment 
was raised by the Union Government for that 
purpose. It was known as the 10th South 
African Horse, was commanded by Colonel 
Breytenbacli, and began to reinforce the 
pursuers of Naumann early in August. Native 
horsemen were also employed —the King’s 
African Rifles Mounted Infantry — who “ clung 
close to the enemy throughout.” 

Naumann had marched, at a moderate esti- 
mate, over 2,000 miles between May 27, when 
ho crossed the Central Railway east of Tabora, 
and October 1, when he surrendered. He 
traversed almost the whole of the northern part 
of German East Africa and got, in June, as far 
north as the neighbourhood of Victoria Nyanza. 

On the 28th of that month he captured Fort 
Ikoma, a small post east of the Nyanza, garri- 
soned by a few irregulars. The Belgian 
pursuing column reached Ikoma the next day, 
and Naumann was forced to accept battle. 
After a sharp engagement, in which his losses 
were comparatively heavy, Naumann succeeded 
during tho night in making good his escape to 
the east. He then moved towards the Magadi 
Lake, on the borders of British East Africa, 
next turning south to Kondoa Irangi, near 
which place he narrowly escaped capture. 

“ After threatening Handeni he was next heard 
of near Moslii. [He seemed to have had a 
desire to visit the places best known in Smuts’s 
campaign.] Finding our troops ready for him 
there, he doubled back on his tracks, recrossed 
the Kondoa-Irangi-Handeni road and was 
finally brought to bay.” The last stage of the • 
pursuit was carried out by a column under 





TURNING ONE OF THE ENEMY'S GUNS ON HIMSELF. 


of death, and at the head of only 1 1 intrepid 
men he charged the battery, so overwhelm- 
ingly that no fewer than four field guns were 
captured, and two machine-guns and 16 
prisoners also were taken. The sergeant had 
a genius for this special form of work, for on 
the morning of the 10th, with only one man, 
he rushed a German machine-gun position, 
routed about 100 of the enemy and caused 
many casualties. It was told of him that 
throughout these operations he displayed the 
I most remarkable courage and powers of 


leadership. Private Martin Moffat’s exploit 
was on the same bold scale, though it differed 
somewhat in detail, for into his particular 
fighting there came the element of bombs 
On the 14th he was advancing with a hardy 
little band of five comrades across the open 
when the party suddenly came under heavy 
rifle fire at close range from a strongly held 
houso. Here was one of those cases of touch- 
and-go with death which did not allow of a 
moment’s hesitation ; and Moffat fairly rushed 
towards the house through a hail of bullets, 
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Colonel P. H. Dyke, consisting of the 1st Batta- 
lion Cape Corps (Lieut. -Colonel Morris), the 
K.A.R. Mounted Infantry, faint but still 
pursuing, and the 10th S.A. Horse. During the 
last weeks of August and the first week of 
September minor captures from Naumann’s 
force had been frequent, but he still had a 
full third of Jus original strength To wan Is the 
end of September he had taken up a very strong 
natural position on Luita Hill (75 miles S.E. of 
Kondoa Irangi). “ The 10th S.A. Horse 
occupied all surrounding water holes and kept 
Naumann’s force in play until the arrival of 
the infantry. Nauinann was then closely 
invested and surrendered on October 1, together 
with 14 other German whites, 165 askari and 
many porters.” A detached remnant, the last 
of Wintgens’s original force, consisting of 
three whites and 53 askari surrendered the next 
day. 

Thus ended [wrote General van Deventer] a remark- 
able raid. The force which carried it out was composed 
of first-class askari, well led. . . . fchich a raid could, 

perhaps only have been carried out in a country like 
German East Africa, where the bush is often so thick that 
two considerable forces may pass within h mile, unaware 
of each other’s presence ; and where a ruthless leader of a 
small force can nearly always live on the country. 

“ A ruthless leader,” like von Lotto w him- 
self, such wats Nauinann, though he may not 
have boon responsible for a foul murder which 


stained the record of his raid. General van 
Deventer officially brought the crime to the 
knowledge of Dr. Schnee, in the following 
communication : — 

At- the attack on Tkoma on .Tune 29 [)' Juno 28] an 
o Hirer of the British force. Lieutenant Sutherland, was 
seen to bo taken prisoner by the force under Lieutenant 
Neumann and to be escorted inside tho boma, appa- 
rently unwounded, or at most very slightly wounded. 
U hen tho honm was Huhscrpicntly occupied by us, this 
officer s body was found buried with the head absolutely 
smashed. 

Tins was not the only deliberate murder of 
British sold id’s by Gorman troops in East 
Africa. Tho doing to death of a trooper of 
tho 2nd South African Rifles by Germans 
under Count Falkenstein in circumstances of 
peculiar barbarity has already been recorded 
(VohXIII, pp. 413-414) ; General van Deventer 
gave the following particulars of another 
crime : — 

After the fight at Kwchl t.’hirii on September 22, 
when ground which had been occupied by tho German 
troops was regained by our 1 roups, the bodies of 
two officers who had been left on the ground wounded, 
and had so fallen into the hands of German troops 
were found stripped,* and there could be no doubt 
that these two officers also had been murdered. The 
original wounds which disabled those officers were 
in one cose in the arm and in the other in the leg. When 
their bodies were found, tho head, in one case, had boon 
smashed by blows, and, in tho other, a rifio had been 
fired through the neck with the muzzle almost touching. 

The chase of Namnann had deprived General 
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LANCE-CORPORAL W. H. COLTMAN, 
North Staffordshire Regiment. 

throwing bombs, and then worked to the back 
of the house and rushed the door single- 
handed, killing two and capturing 30 of the 
enemy.- Nothing but sheer pluck, swiftness 
of action and initiative could over have brought 
a man alive out of such a dangerous situation 
as this. 

Noble work in tending and saving wounded 
under fire gave the Cross to Second Lieutenant 
James Johnson, 36tli Battalion Northumbe r- 
land Fusiliers, Lance-Corporal W. H. Colt-man, 
D.C.M., M.M., 1 /6th Battalion, North Stafford- 
shire Regiment (T.F.) and Private W. E. 
Holmes, 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards, 
all in the early days of October. On the morn- 
ing of the 14th. during operations by strong 
patrols south-west of Wez Macquart, .Johnson 
repelled frequent counter-attacks, and for six 
hours, under heavy fire, he held the Germans 
back. When at length he was ordered to retire, 
he was the last to leave the advanced position ; 
but he carried a wounded man with him, 
and throe times afterwards this courageous 
officer, who showed cheerfulness in very dis- 
piriting surroundings, returned and brought 
in badly wounded men, doing this in spite 
of intense hostile machine-gun fire and with a 
disregard of dangor which inspired all wdio saw 
him. Coltman was acting as a stretcher- 
bearer during the operations at Mannequin Hill, 
north-east of Sequehart, on October 3 and 4, 
and unceasingly, for 48 hours, he tended the 
wounded. Hearing that wounded had been 


left bdhind during a retirement, he, on his own ^ 
initiative, went forward alone m the face of 
fiereo enfilade fire, found the wounded, dressed 
them and on three successive occasions saved 
comrades* lives by carrying them on his back 
to safety The Guardsman sacrificed himself 
m fulfilling this high purpose ; but not before 
he had been the means of saving the lives of 
several of his comrades. This was on Ootober 
9, at Cattenieres. Holmes had already carried 
in two men under intense fire and was attending 
to a third case when he was severely wounded. 

In spite of his suffering ho continued to carry 
wounded, and was shortly afterwards again 
wounded, this time mortally. Coltman came from 
Winshill, Burton-on -Trent, and the Grenadier 
from Didbrook, nearWinohinere, Gloucestershire 
lo the Lancashire fusiliers* extraordinary 
roll of Crosses for tin* war was added Sergeant 
James Clarke, loth Battalion, of Rochdale, 
his remarkable deeds being accomplished with 
the varied help of bayonet, Lewis gun and Tank 
and the exercise oi uncommon valour and 
devotion. Clarke was commanding a platoon 
at Happegarbe on November 2, and was leading 
his men with great determination when heavy 
machine-gun fin* held them up. The sergeant, 
thereupon rushed forward through a t hick ridge 
which was strongly held, captured four ma- 
chine-guns in succession, and, single-handed, 
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van Deventer of troops whose services would 
have been very useful in the principal theatre 
of operations, where von Lotto w was endeavour* 
ing to prolong his resistance until tho coming 
of the next rainy season should bring lum 
another respite. He Mould not risk a decisive 



GENERAL van DEVENTER (right) and 
Staff Major. 

engagement if he could help it, but he never 
gave ground without a struggle. The country 
suited his strategy, being admirably adapted 
to defence and rearguard ’tactics, while 
his veteran askari, backed by numerous and 
well -hand led machine-guns, were “ worthy 
opponents for the best troops,* 1 

For his part, van Deventer’s strategy was 
expressed In the formula, “ find the enemy and 
hit him hard.” 

With I hr possible exception of M alien go and certain 
food area*, there were (he wroto] no strategical objectives 
siii’h as had been offered (in the 1916 campaign] by the 
Moshi area, the Tanga and Centra! Railways, Tabora, or 
Lar-i'*- Salmon. The country now held by the enemy 
was, for the most part, wild and inhospitable [never- 
theless there were extensive fertile regions] j means of 
mrnmiinicat ion were practically non-existent ; and even 
the better known places, such as Li wale and Mnasusi, 
were, from a military point of view, mere geographical 
expression*. Tt therefore became obvious to ire, ut a 
very early stage, that our true objectives in the coming 
campaign must be the enemy forces in tho field, and 
th«* the completion of the conquest of German East 
Africa could only be brought about by hard hitting, 
and plenty of it. 

For General Nort key’s force the plan adopted 
to achieve the hitting-hard process was, on 


paper, simple. From its lines, parallel to and 
extending north of Lake Nyasa, it had to 
exert steady pressure on the western side of the 
Mahongo force, while Colonel Short-hose, who, as 
has beoi\ stated, had followed von Stuemer 
across the Rovunia, had to exert pressure from 
the south. The rest was not so simple, even 
on paper. The Mahenge force # might be 
attacked from the north by one or two routes, 
namely the line Dodoma-Tringa and the line 
Kilossa-Kidfttu, vvhilo either of these routes 
might be chosen for the main advance. (There 
was a third, but hardly practicable, alternative 
of advancing on Mahenge by the Rufiji.) Then 
from the east van Deventer hpd the choice of 
striking inland from Kilwa or from Lindi. 
Of these alternatives Lindi had the? greater 
at traction as, unless a line was pushed inland 
from Lindi along tho valley of the Lukuledi 
until a junction was effected with Colonel 
Short hose, t he escape of von Lettow into 
Portuguese Fast Africa could hardly be pre- 
vented — unless the Portuguese forces on tho 
frontier were strong enough to bar bis passage. 
(This apparently was believed to be the case.) 
Rut the harbour of Lindi is poor, while that of 
Kilwa is very good. Moreover, the strongest 
of the Gorman, forces was near Kilwa. Taking 
all the factors into consideration General van 
Deventer decided, rightly or wrongly, to make 
his main advance first from Kilwa, and only 
later on from Lindi, while also operating both 
from Dodoina-Iringa and Ki I ossa -Kid at u. Van 
Deventer’s plan differed little from that which 
Hoskins had contemplated. 

General van Deventer had the help of many 
able lieutenants, though nearly all the South 
African commanders had been withdrawn. 
General Collyer, who had been Smuts’s chief of 
staff, hod left East Africa, his place as chief of 
staff was taken by Brigadier-General S. H. 
Sheppard, C.M.G., D.S.O., who had previously 
commanded divisions in the field with •much 
skill. Tho Kilwa force had been under Brigadier- 
General J. A. Hannyngton, O.M.O., D.S.O. 
(in succession to General Hoskins), but at this 
time General Hannyngton was seriously ill, and 
did not resume his command until September 
His place was taken temporarily by Brigadier - 
General Beves, whose handling of the 2nd 
South African (Infantry) Brigade had won 
the unstinted praise of General Smuts The 
Lindi Force was under Brigadier-General H. 
de C. O’ Grady (” who has shown great qualities 
as a fighting commander ”). Brigadier-General 
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bayoneted the crews. He afterwards led the 
remnants of his platoon to the capture of three 
machine-guns and many prisoners. With seven 
machine-guns and numerous captives to his 
credit Clarke resumed operations later in the 
day, when his platoon was held up by machine- 
guns This time he had managed to get control 
of a Tank, which he successfully led against 
the Germans over very exposed ground. On 
the following day the attack was continued, 



PRIVATE W. E. HOLMES, 
Grenadier Guards. 


and Clarke gained his objective and took many 
more prisoners, at the same time most skilfully 
organizing his line and holding up the Germans. 
On November 4, in the attack on the Oise- 
Sambre Canal, Sergeant Clarke, under heavy 
tin* from the canal bank, rushed forward with 
a Lewis -gun team in the face of an intense 
barrage, and having brought the weapon into 
action effectively silenced the German fire, 
and so enabled his company to advance and 
gain their objectives 

Throe Territorials were amongst the winners 
of the Cross in the later days of October — 
Lieutenant William Davidson Bissett, 1 /Oth 
Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
(T.F.); Sergeant John Brunton Daykins, 
2 /4th Battalion York and Lancaster Regiment 
(T.F.), and Private Francis George Miles, 
1 /5th Battalion Gloucestershire Regiment 
(T.F.). Bissett distinguished himself on 
October 25, when commanding a platoon east 
of Maing. He had led his platoon to its objec- 
ts ve with great dash. Later, owing to casualties, 
he took command of the company and handled 
it with great skill when his left flank had been 


turned by a determined German counter- 
attack. The danger compelled a withdrawal 
to the railway, but by carrying out this move- 
ment Bissett temporarily saved the situation. 
His men had exhausted their ammunition and 
the Germans continued to advance in force, 
so that a critical situation was brought about. 
Bissett now, under heavy fire, mounted the 
railway embankment and called upon his 
men to charge with the bayonet. Such an 
order was very welcome to the Highlanders, 
and enthusiastically responding they swept 
upon the Germans with the steel and drove 
them back with heavy loss. That splendid 
triumph was followed by another charge 
forward, with tho result that the subaltern 
established his line. 

The church at Solesmes was an objective 
on October 20, when Sergeant Daykins was 
carrying out operations with <{ 12 remain- 
ing men of his platoon.” In face of heavy 
opposition he worked his way towards the 
church. Through his prompt action his party 
were able to rush a machine-gun, and in 
severe hand-to-hand fighting which followed, 
the sergeant personally disposed of many 
Germans and secured his objective, his party 
taking 30 prisoners and inflicting many casual- 
ties on the enemy. So far Sergeant Daykins 
and his gallant dozen had done very well 
indeed, but that was only part ol the day’s 
good work, for another machine-gun, which 
was holding up a portion of his company, was 
located and had to be dealt with. Daykins 
now acted alone, and under heavy fire he 
worked his way to the hostile post, so 
successfully that shortly afterwards he 
returned with 25 prisoners, and an enemy 
machine-gun, which lie mounted at his 
post.” Daykins belonged to Jedburgh, Scot- 
land. 

The performance of Private Miles was bril- 
liant and successful in every way ; it was, indeed, 
one of t he finest of the achievements which had 
been credited to Territorials. On October 23, 
during the advance against the Hois L’Eveque, 
his company was held up by a line of German 
machine-guns in tho sunken road near the 
Moulin J. Jacques. The situation was one of 
great danger and did not admit of any delay, 
and realizing this Private Miles, acting alone 
and on his own initiative, went forward under 
exceptionally heavy fire. Success attended 
his courageous conduct, for he located a 
machine-gun, shot the gunner and put the 
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F. C. Cunlifie was commandant of the Nigerian 
Brigade. Colonel H. 0. Tytler commanded 
the Tringa column. General Northey s column 
commanders were all men who had figured in 
the earlier stages of the campaign — Lieut. - 
Colonels G. M P. Hawthorn, D.S.O., W. J. T. 
Shortho.se, It. E. Murray, D.S.O., and C. H. 
Fair, l).S.O. # 

Juno and July (1917) were spent mainly in 
preparatory work, but this preparation involved 
seme severe fighting on General Northoy’s side. 
A force, under Colonel Hawthorn, advanced 
north-eastward along the road leading from 
Sorigea to Liwale. It consisted of two 
battalions of the K.A.lVs, the 1st South 
African Paths, and a section of mountain 
artillery. By the end of .rune it had reached 
and occupied Likuju The movement had been 
skilfully conducted, and the strength of Colonel 
Hawthorn’s column was unknown to the enemy, 
who on June 29, having brought up some 
(iOO men, opened fire on the British camp with 
a field-gun. Speedily realizing the strength of 
their opponents the Germans beat, a hasty 
retreat On July 3 Colonel Hawthorn moved 
out of Likuju along the Liwale road, and on 
the 7th drovo the German rearguard from a 


position covering the- junction of the loads to 
Liwale and Mahenge. The enemy, instead of 
falling back on Liwale as had been expected, 
turnod north towards Mahenge. Colonel Haw- 
thorn followed up for GO miles. “ This advance 
continued steadily, the enemy force of about 
five companies, though offering a stubborn 
rearguard resistance in difficult country, being 
driven from position to position, until at the 
end of the month ( July] Colonel Hawthorn hod 
reached a point a few miles sout h of Mooudas.” 
Farther north, from Lupcinbe, Colonel Fair, 
with Northern Kl.odesiau Police (w ho through- 
out rendered very good service) and other units, 
had by July 2(» driven the enemy companies 
holding the front south-west, of Mahenge over 
the liuhujc river. In the north-west Colonel 
Tytler had moved forw ard from I rings, and by 
July 7 had secured a crossing of the Ituipa 
river. This was a noteworthy feat, for the 
enemy held strongly entrenched positions oil 
the Bui pa : — 

Ty tier's column first (July it - r >) drovo the enemy over 
tho river, then during the night of July 0-7 established 
covering parties on tho farther bunk and at- once began 
building a bridge, which was completed otv July 8. 
Against constant rearguard opposition t-olnnel Tytler 
had by the 15th secured all the Ruint (intrenched 
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BAYONET CHARGE ON 

weapon out of action. He now observed 
another machine-gun near by, and again 
advancing alone he shot the gunner, rushed 
the gun and captured the team of eight. 
Private Miles at last stood up and beckoned 
to his company, and the men, acting on his 
signals, were able to work round the rear of 
the line and to capture no fewer than 10 
machine-guns with an officer and 50 other 
ranks. This excellent result was due to the 
courage, initiative and entire disregard of 
personal danger which Private Miles had 
shown. Miles was a native of Coleford, in 
Gloucestershire. 

Company-Sergeant -Major Martin Doyle, of 
the 1st Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
found himself on September 2, near Riencourt, 
in command of the company, owing to officer 
casualties, and he soon had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of proving that he possessed great 
powers of command. Seeing that some of our 
men were surrounded by Germans he led a part y 
to their help. By skill and leadership lie 
worked his way along the trenches, killed 
several of the enemy and extricated the party, 
making liis good work all the more praiseworthy 
by carrying back, under heavy fire, a wounded 
officer to a place of safety. Later in the day 
the sergeant-major saw a Tank in difficulties 
and ho rose at once to the rare possibilities of 
the occasion. Rushing forward under intense 
fire, he routed the Germans who were trying 
to get into th? Tank, and prevented the advance 
of another hostile party which was collecting 
for a further attack on the Tank. Such a 
prize was well worth fighting for, and tho 
Germans were determined not to let it lightly 
go ; the sergeant-major was as resolute that 
they should not have it, and so the contest 


A MACHINE-GUN POST. 

became hot. and furious. The Go mans 
managed to open a machine-gun on the Tank 
at close range and for the time being made it 
impossible to get the wounded away; but 
Doyle with perfect bravery rushed forward, 
and, single-handed, silenced t ho gun and 
.captured it, with three prisoners. Ife then 
earned a wounded man to safety, under very 
heavy fire. Later in the day, when his position 
was counter-attacked by tho Gormans, ho 
again proved his fitness to command, and 
drove them hark, capturing many prisoners. 



LIEUTENANT W. D. HISSETT, 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
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* position*. Hi* advance was then rcsuitiod, but transport 
difficult ien rendered it slow. However, on July 29, the 
enemy wan attacked in the new position he had taken up 
and compelled again to retreat. Tytler had one advan- 
tage in that his line of supply, Dodoma-Iringa, unlike 
all the rest of van Deventer’s routes, was freo from 
M fly,” and therefore availahlo for aninml transport. 

Those wore the first and very promising 
stops in the concerted movement to corral 
Colonel Taft b at Mahenge. Thoy caused Tafel 
to draw in his forces from outlying districts 
not yet directly threatened. In the north his 


the estuary of the Lukuledi river, some 70 
miles north of the Portuguese frontier. The 
surrounding country, which is covered with 
unusually dense *bush, afforded good positions 
for the Germans, whose force in the neighbour* 
hood of the port numbered about 700 rifles, 
with field and machine-guns. “ It was very 
desirable,’ * “wrote General van Deventer, “ to 
clear - a larger area round Lindi ‘in order > to 
secure a better water supply and to prepare 



THE BOMA OR PORT AT LINDI. 


outposts began to fall back from the neighbour- 
hood of the Central Railway to the lino of the 
Ruaha ; in the east the forces on the middle 
Rufiji wero brought back, and the garrison of 
Madaba, in the Kilwa direction, was weakened. 
Tafel, however, retained free communication 
with Li wale and Massasi. 

In the Kilwa area General Beves was in closo 
contact with tho main body of von Lettow’s 
command. Here the Germans at first showed 
no disposition to yield ground. Towards tho 
end of June, however, von Lettow, learning 
that a fairly largo force had been concentrated 
against him, decided on another retirement. 
On June 27 and 28 he evacuated all his advanced 
positions except that at Ki mamba Hill, which 
is on the coast adjoining the harbour of Kissivani 
(Kilwa Kissiwani), and from that he was driven 
on the morning of J une 29. 

At Lindi, ever since its occupation in 
September, 1916, the force, there had been 
practically “bottled up.” Lindi does not lie 
on the coast, but bn the northern shore of 


the main exits from the town and harbour” 
in view of the operations which; would have to 
be made later on. The Lindi Force included 
the 25th Royal Fusiliers (“the Legion of 
Frontiersmen the 5th Light Infantry, and 
a company of the 61st Pioneers (both Indian 
troops), a section of the famous 27th (Indian) 
Mountain Battery, a section of the 3rd Battery 
South African Field Artillery, machine-gun 
section arid trench mortars of the 2nd West India 
Regiment, and two battalions of the K.A.R.’s 
— the l/2nd and 3 /2nd. Tho force moved out 
of Lindi on J uno 10 in two columns, one under 
General O’ Grady, the other under Lieut. - 
Colonel Law (2nd West India Regiment), and in 
tlireo clays it cleared the enemy from the ' 
shores of the Lukuledi estuary. The 25th 
Royal Fusiliers captured two machine-guns. 
Under cover of the fire of worships a surprise 
landing was effected on a creek on the south 
side of the estuary. The German detachment, 
which had mounted a naval gun by the creek, 1 
made good its escape, retiring over 20 mhes. 
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Sergeant- Major Doylo came from New Ross, 
Co. Wexford. 

Twice in September — on the 18th at Rossnoy 
and on the 21st — Corporal A. L. Lewis, 6th 
Battalion Northamptonshire Regiment, showed 
the utmost courage. On the first-named day, 
when commanding a section on the right of an 
attacking line he was held up by intense 
machine-gun fire. Seeing that two Gen nan 
machine-guns were enfilading the line he crawled 
forward single-handed and bombed the guns 
successfully. Later, by rifle fire, he caused the 
whole team to surrender, and so enabled the 
line to advance. On the 21st Corporal Lewis 
again showed great powers of command, but, 
having rushed his company through the enemy 
barrage, he was killed whilst getting his men 
under cover from heavy machine-gun fire. 

The awards under consideration contained 
three more recipients belonging to British 
rcg’ments — Lieutenant F. W. Hedges, Bed- 
fordshire Regiment, attached 6th Battalion 
Northamptonshire Regiment ; Sergeant F. C. 
Riggs, M.M., York and Lancaster Regiment, 



PRIVATE F. G. MILES, 
Gloucestershire Regiment. 


and Corporal R. E. Eleoek. M.M., 11th Battalion 
Royal Scots. Lieutenant Hedges, on October 
24, during the operations north-east of Bousies, 
led his company with great skill towards the 
final objective. He maintained direction under 
the most difficult conditions, and when machine- 
gun post^ held up the advance, the lieutenant, 
accompanied by one sergeant, and followed at 
some considerable distance by a Lewis gun 
section, again advanced with so much deter- 
mination that he captured six machine-guns 
and 14 prisoners ; his gallantry and initiative 


enabling the whole line to advance. The honour 
to Sergeant Riggs was posthumous. Qn the 
morning of October 1, near Epinoy, he had led 
his platoon through strong uncut wire, under 
severe fire. He continued straight qn, and 
although losing heavily through flanking fire 
he reached his objective, where he rushed and 



SERGEANT J. B. DAYKINS, 

York and Lancaster Regiment. 

captured a machine-gun. Afterwards Riggs 
handled two captured guns with groat effect 
and caused 50 Germans to surrender. It was 
while the sergeant, at a later stage, was cheer- 
fully encouraging his men to resist an advance 
in force, and exhorting them to fight to the last, 
that he was killed. Corporal Elcock won 
renown when in command of a Lewis gun team 
on Octobor 15, south-east of Capelle St. Cathe- 
rine. Acting entirely on his own initiative, 
the corporal rushed his gun up to within 10 
yards of two German guns which were causing 
heavy casualties and holding up the advance. 
He put both the hostile guns out of action, 
captured five prisoners and undoubtedly saved 
the whole attack from being held up ; while 
afterwards, near the River Lys, he again 
attacked a German machine-gun and captured 
the crew. 

A considerable proportion of the Crosses 
included in these lists were awarded to oversea 
soldiers, and the awards were an indication of 
the extent to which these troops had shared 
in the concluding operations and the manner 
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The area abandoned by the enemy was occupied 
by General O’Grady. At the end of the month 
there was a sharp little engagement in which 
the British suffered a reverse. It is thus 
described by General van Deventer : 

On Juno 29, the officer commanding at N&itiwi 
( Limit. -Colonol Wilford, D.8.O., 6th Light Infantry) 
hearing of a small enemy party near Lutendc, gome 
eight milew worth of his post, moved out with 160 rifles 
of his battalion to attack it. The enemy camp was 
rushed at dawn on the 30th, three white and several 
black prisoners being captured. Our force was, however 
•almost immediately counter-attacked by three enemy 
companies, whose presence had not been suspected, 
and surrounded. Colonel Wilford was mortally wounded 
early in the engagement. Captain Hall took command, 
and, after a gallant fight against very heavy odds, 
finally broke out with some 50 men and reached Naitiwi.* 

Operations on a larger scale were under- 
taken in July in the Kilwa area, while in the 
Lindi district the month passed uneventfully. 
For the Kilwa operations a (comparatively) 
strong force had been gathered, consisting of 
South Africans, Indians, King’s African Rifles 
and the Gold Coast Regiment, all under com- 
mand of General Beves. Its composition and 
division varied a little from time to time, but 
the following list gives its formation in the 
middle of July : 

No. 1 Column (Colonel Our;. 

8th South African Infantry (los* two companies). 

Cold Coast. Regiment. 

33rd Punjabis. 

2/2 nd K.A.K. 

27th Mountain flattery. 

No. 2 Column (Colonel Kiduway). 

7lh South African Infantry. 

l/3rd K.A.K. 

2/3rd K.A.K. 

22nd Mountain Battery'. 

No. 3 Column (Colon kl Taylor). 

81 h South African Infantry (two companies). 

3/3rd K.A.K. (less one company). 

40th Pat turns (detachment). 

The task assigned General Beves was to 
drive the enemy south of the Kiturika Hills, 
which lie south-east of Kissiwani, and are 
crossed by tracks leading by Mtshakaina and 
Narungombe to Liwale. It was hoped that 
this would load to the discovery of Von Led tow’s 
intended line of retreat ; that is, whether he 
would fall back on Liwale or make south to 
Massasi. As in the last resort he intended to 
retreat into Portuguese East Africa, von Lettow 
was more likely to retire towards Massasi than 
Liwale, but of that there was no certainty on 
the British side in July, 1917. The Gormans 

* Among those taken prisoner wan Captain H'. 
Stokes, K.A.M.C. (5th Light Infantry), who wa* hit 
while attending wounded in ,his dressing station, upon 
which the Gorman askari had deliberately fired. 


did not give up their posts in the hills lightly.® 
But in fifteen days’ liard fighting, with severe 
losses to both sides, they were driven out 
of them. The advance began on July 5 
with a converging movement, the first objective 
being a place called Mnindi, between Kihva 
and Mt shake ma. 

Colonel Orr’s and Colonel Ridgway’s columns 



GUN OF AN INDIAN MOUNTAIN 
BATTERY. 


started from Kilwa, while Colonel Taylor 
moved out simultaneously from Wungwi, on 
the shores of Kissiwani harbour. Colonel 
Oit on the right attacked from the north-east, 
while Colonel Ridgway, in the centre, worked 
round to the west of Mnindi. The enemy was 
well entrenched on both fronts, and there 
was sharp fighting throughout July 0. Towards 
the evening the Germans made a heavy 
counter-attack on Colonel Taylor, and though 
they lost rather heavily they gained ground, 
reopened the road to Mtshakaina and retired 
during the night. The left column (Cplonel 
Taylor’s) with the centre column then advanced 
direct cm Mtsltakama, while Colonel Orr dealt 
with some enemy columns on his flank. The 
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CORPORAL A. L. LEWIS, 
Northamptonshire Regiment. 


in which they had maintained their reputation 
for valour and resource. The Australian 
Imperial Force made a brave show in the 
records and the decoration was given to many 
officers and men who belonged to regiments from 
Canada. Nothing could exceed the daring 
and initiative of these oversea soldiers, many of 
whose exploits were on the grand scale and were 
attended with a success commensurate with the 
audacity which had marked their achievement. 
Included in the A.I.F. recipients were the 
following five officers : -Major Blair Anderson 
Wark, D.S.O., 32nd Battalion ; Lieutenant 
Edgar Thomas Towner, M.C., 2nd Battalion 
Australian Machine Gun Corps ; Lieutenant 
Lawrence Dominic McCarthy, l Oth Battalion ; 
Lieutenant Joseph Maxwell, M.C., D.C.M., 

18th Battalion, and Lieutenant George Morby 
Ingram, M.M., 24th Battalion. 

“ His work was invaluable *’ was officially 
recorded of Major Wark, who showed the 
greatest courage, skilful leading and devotion 
to duty throughout the strenuous period, 
September 29 to October 1, in the operations 
against the Hindenburg Line at Bellicourt and 
the advance through Nauroy, Etricourt, Magny 
La Fosse, and Joncourt. Under heavy fire on 
September 29 the major personally recon- 
noitred a position, and having led his command 
forward at a critical period, restored the 
situation. Ho moved fearlessly at the head 
of his troops, and at times far in advonce of 


them, cheering them on through Nauroy and 
thence towards Etricourt. While still leading 
his assaulting companies Major Mark saw a 
battery ot 77 mm. guns firing on his rear 
companies and causing heavy casualties. There 
was now an opportunity for the officer to dis- 
tiuguish himself, and lie promptly took it. He 
collected a few ot his men and made such an 
overwhelming rush on the battery that he 
captured four guns and ten of the crew. Having 
done that, lie moved rapidly forward, accom- 
panied by only two non-commissioned officers, 
and surprised and captured 50 Mermans, the 
scene of this brilliant exploit being near Magny* 
lai Fosse. On October 1 Major Wark added 
to the fine reputation which lie had made in 
action by again unhesitatingly dashing forward 
and silencing machine-guns which were causing 
heavy casualties. 

Lieutenant Towner showed those great 
powers of endurance and resourcefulness which 
had been displayed in a mark'd degree by 
oversea troops to whom the Cross had been 
awarded. A prolonged strain in time of great 
stress was made upon him, and lie bore it with 
unflinching fortitude. He was in cliargo of 
four Vickers guns on September 1 in tho 
attack on Mont St. Quentin. Single- 
handed he located and captured, during 
the early stages of the advance, an enemy 
machine -gnu which was causing casualties, 
and inflicted severe losses upon tin* Germans 
by turning it on them. He afterwards cut off 



CO.-SERGEANT-MAJOR MARTIN DOYLE, 
Royal Munster Fusiliers. 
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1 Gormans did not await attack at Mtshakama, 
but fell back south on Narungombe. Rear- 
guards were left to dispute the progress of the 
British, but by nightfall on July 18 Colonels 
Ridgway and Taylor had reached a point 
two miles north of Narungombo, and it was 
arranged that Colonel Orr, on thoir right, 
should join them in an attack on that place 
thc> following day. It was held by tho Germans 
in force. The fighting which developed is 
thus described by General van Deventer : 

Burly on tho 19th No. 1 Column [Colonel Orr] gained 
towlt with the «»in.*in % \ ami engag***! liim in front, while 
Nos. *2 [Colonel Ridgwuy] and 3 [Colonel Taj lor] 
Columns moved against liis loft, and right Hanks respec- 
lively. The enemy was found to ho strongly entrenched 
and the fighting was particularly severe. In the centre 
tho Mrd Punjabis and Gold Coast Ib-gimonf sueceedod 
in rapturing the enemy trenches in front of No. 1 
Column, but were heavily counter-attacked, and finally 
compelled to evacuate them after a stubborn resistance. 
On the left hush-fires greatly interfered with the move- 
ments of No. 3 Column. The enemy took advantage 
of this to launch heavy count er-at tanks against No. .*{ 
Column, and the detachment of the 40tli Pat linns on the 
extreme left, which quickly lost nil its British officers 
killed or wounded, was forced back. Tho remainder 
of tlie column, which was in imminent danger of being 
rolled up, was compelled to give ground. 

Mean whit? on the right No. 2 Column had gained a 
position well round the enemy’s left flank, repelling 
three counter-attacks, and bv the afternoon was pressing 
the enemy elosolv. In order to relieve this pressure* 
the German Commander made another strong counter- 
attack, which was stopped and in turn counte-r-attacked 
hv the l/3rd K.A.R. under Major Durham. The 
enemy was driven back right through the trenches on 
his left flank, which were taken and firmly held. This 
.success decided the notion, the enemv evacuating tie* 


whole of his position at, dark and retiring towards 
Mihnmbia. His losses had been heavy. 

Tho 22r»d and 27th Mountain Batteries and Gold 
Coast Battery gave close support, throughout the day 
to tho attacking infantry, whose gallantry and endurance 
were most marked. The casualties, particularly amongst 
officers, had been considerable in nearly all units engaged. 

Mihnmbia, to which place tho enemy with- 
drew, is 40 miles south of Kilwa, on the direct 
track to Lindi. Tho operations did not fully 
effect vau Do venter’s object, as von Lottow 
retreated neither to Li wale nor towards 
Massasi, but reinforced his Kilwa front. It 
had been found, too, as the British commander 
put on record, that “ the enemy’s capacity 
for resistance had not been in any w ay weakened 
by the rainy season, and that the moral and 
training of his troops remained high.” Deser- 
tions from the ranks of his carriers were, it is 
true, becoming numerous, and no doubt, 
caused tho Germans some trouble. The carriers, 
however, were mainly local natives, almost 
always anxious to escape from the slavery 
imposed upon them, though from their ranks 
occasional recruits for von Lettow’s fighting 
force were obtained. While the Germans had 
received a hard blow, the British Kilwa Force 
had been depleted by sickness, as well as by 
losses in the field. It needed rest, rein- 
forcements and better communications be- 
fore it could again take? the offensive?. These 
processes occupied nearly two months, and it 
may bo doubted whether any substantial 
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and captured 25 Germans by skilful and tactful 
handling of his guns, after which he gave 
valuable support to the infantry advance by 
fearless reconnaissance under heavy fire and 
by the energy, foresight and promptitude with 
which he brought fire to bear on various 
groups of Germans. There came a time when 
Lieutenant Towner ran short of ammunition, 
whereupon he secured a German machine-gun 
and, mounting this, courageously fired it in 
full view of the enemy, forcing them to retire 



LIEUTENANT F. W. HEDGES, 
Bedfordshire Regiment. 

farther, and making it possible for our own 
infantry to advance. This lieutenant had the 
misfortune to be wound cm!, but that did not 
weaken his determination to hold on, and under 
intense fire he kept this gun in action at a very 
critical period. Towner’s work was not yet 
( l one __ ( | ur i n g the following night lie steadied 
a small detached post and gave it valuable 
support, the men being greatly inspired by the 
lieutenant’s coolness and cheerfulness. Through- 
out the whole of this night he kept close watch 
on the enemy movements by personal recon- 
naissance, and it was not until he was exhausted, 
30 hours after being wounded, that he was 
evacuated. 

Lieutenant McCarthy's acts were of the 


bravest and most resolute description; and 
they were conspicuous even amongst the^many 
extraordinary single-handed exploits of the 
war. On the morning of August 23, in attack 
near Madame Wood, east of Vermandovillers, 
north of Chaulnes, his own battalion attained 
their objectives without serious opposition, 
but the battalion on the left flank was heavily 
opposed by well -posted machine-guns. Seeing 
what was happening, McCarthy at once en- 
gaged the nearest machine-gun post, but still 
the attacking troops failed to get forward, 
whereupon he determined to attack the nearest 
post. Leaving his men to continue the fire 
light, the lieutenant, with two companions, 
dashed across the open and reached the block. 
He* was now single-handed, as lie had out- 
distanced his comrades, and there were serious 
obstacles and opposition to overcome ; but 
McCarthy mastered them, and having captured 
the gun, he continued to fight his way down a 
trench, inflicting heavy casualties and captur- 
ing three more machine-guns. By this time 
the officer was about 700 yards from his start- 
ing point, and was joined by one of his men. 
This resistless pair now went up the trench 
together, bombing until touch was established 
with an adjoining unit. The amazing character 
of Lieutenant McCarthy’s work during “this 
most daring advance ” is best shown by the 
fact that, single-handed, lit' killed no fewer 
than 20 of the enemy, and in addition captured 
five machine-guns and 50 prisoners. It was 
recorded of him that his gallant and determined 
action saved a critical situation, prevented 
many casualties, and was mainly, if not 
entirely, responsible for the final objective 
being taken. 

Throughout October 3 Lieutenant Maxwell set 
a high example of personal courage, excellent 
judgment and quick decision in attack on the 
Beaurevoir-Konsomme line near Estroes, north 
of St. Quentin. Early in the advance his 
company commander was severely wounded, 
and Maxwell at once took charge. When, 
under intense fire, the enemy wire was reached 
it was found to be exceptionally strong and 
closely supported by machine-guns. The 
officer pushed forward single-handed through 
the wire, captured the most dangerous gun 
and killed three Germans and made four 
prisoners. Lieutenant Maxwell had enabled 
his company to penetrate the wire and reach 
the objective, and having done that, he again* 
dashed forward and silenced, single-handed, a 
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A CAPTURED GERMAN FORT. 


advantage accrued to the British from an 
offensive which had exhausted itself in a 
fortnight-, when the great need was for con- 
tinuous hammering at the German positions. 
However, by mid-September, when the Kilwa 
force was again ready, the Lindi foree was 
also prepared for a continuous advance. In 
the interval the lindi force lmd not been 
simply marking time. Here, at any rate, 
local and limited operations were justified, 
for it was essential to obtain sufficient elbow 
room for the intended, advance on Massasi. 
General O’Grady began, on August 2, a move- 
ment which led to very stiff fighting. 

The objective of the left or m:iin enltiim: (25th Koynl 
Fusiliers, 250! Ii Machine (Juu (Jniiipmiy, 2/ Ills K.A.IL) 
\v is the mioinyV right flank on TiiihIiiiiimI i Hill [over- 
looking the Lnkuledi fist u aryl. Here very stubborn 
resist aneo Was encountered, the eentre of which wie- a 
coneenled redoubt, tho exist em?e of w Inch was not 
previously known. Despite repeated efforts this redoubt 
could not be taken, and in consequence I be main column 
was brought to a. standstill. Tho centre column (.‘»0tb 
Punjabis) became thus unsupported in its advance, and 
on being heavily counter-attacked by the enemy’s 
reserve was eqiiqs'lled to withdraw with considerable 
loss after the whele of the British o dicers had become 
ea-ualties. The engaucnienfc ended bv our troops 
entrenching on the ground gained and organizing for a 
fresh advance. s 

This began on the 10th by a turning movement south 
of Tandamuti Hill, which was heavily 'homhanled by 
t lie navy with the object- of deceiving tho enemy as to 
the point, of attack. The movement was t-iicccsrii'iil in 
enusinur the enemy to abandon his ground and full hack 
to another strong position at Nuruuyu. 

General O’ G roily followed in pursuit, keeping 
in close contact with -tho Germans, though 
now* ho was hindered by heavy rains. On the 


18th the enemy, who had received considerable 
reinforcements from von Let tow’s reserves, 
was closely engaged, but remained in possession 
of his main line of defences, the British force 
entrenching opposite the enemy. The opera- 
tions were not further pressed for the time. 

In the western or Mahenge area, meanwhile, 
operations were being carried on relentlessly. 
It will'be recollected t lint by the end of July 
General Northey’s columns were pressing 
back tlie Germans from south and west, and 
that Golonel Tytler from Iringa was pressing 
them from the north-west. Colonel Tafel 
had the choice of presently to accept action 
which would be decisive, or, alter ii series ot 
delaying actions, to retire south-east and 
endeavour to join the main foree under von 
Lettow, who in August was promoted by ill * 
Kaiser to the rank of Major-General. And if 
he (Tafel) delayed too long he might find 
himself surrounded and left without choice. 
During August both Colonel Hawthorn and 
Colonel Fair were very active ; on the last day 
of August in the Mpepo area 40 miles east, 
by smith of Mahenge Colonel Fair scored a 
neat success, killing or capturing 9f> of the 
enemy, of whom three were Europeans. 
Colonel Hawthorn remained in the vicinity 
of Mpondas “ engaged in a constant struggle, 
in the most difficult ravine country, witfc an 
enemy of equal strength, who received frequent 
minor reinforcements.” Far away in the 
south Colonel Short hose occupied Tutiduru 
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German gun which was holding up a flank 
company. At a lat-er stage, wit h only two men, 
he tried to capture a strong party of the enemy ; 
he very skilfully handled a “most involved 
situation/’ and it was duo to his resource that 
he and his comrades escaped. 

Lieutenant Ingram “ dashed out and rushed 
the post at the head of his men, capturing nine 
machine-guns and killing 42 enemy after 
stubborn resistance.” Such was part of the 
work of this officer during the attack on 
Montbrehain, east of I\'mnm\ on October 5. 
Early in the advance Ingram’s platoon had 
been held up by a strong point and he un- 
hesitatingly solved the difficulty by this 
triumphant rush. Later, when the company 
had suffered severe casualties from Gorman 
posts, Lieutenant Ingram, many leaders having 
fallen, took control of things, and having 
rallied his men under intense fire he led them 
forward. He promptly did what so many 
of his oversea comrades had done: he himself 
rushed the first post, shot six Germans and 
captured a machine-gun, thus overcoming 
serious resistance. Twice afterwards < he officer 
showed great dash and resource in capturing 
German posts, making the highly satisfactory 
bag of 62 prisoners and inflicting many casual- 
ties. Throughout the whole day Ingram 
fearlessly exposed himself and set the most 
inspiring example of bravery and leadership. 

Three Crosses were' posthumously awarded 
to members of the A.I.F. : Privato R. M. 
Beatham, 8th Battalion; Private R. Mac tier, 
2Hrd Battalion, and Corporal A. II. Buckley, 
54th Battalion. Before he met tiis death. 
Beat ham had inspired all ranks by bis valour. 
During the attack north of Rosicres. east of 
Amiens, on August 9, the advance being held 
up by heavy machine-gun fire. Private Beat ham 
dashed forward, and helped by only one man, 
bombed and fought tlio crews of four German 
machine-guns, killing 10 of the enemy, captur- 
ing 10 others, and so facilitating the advance 
and saving many casualties. In performing 
his most useful work Beatham was wounded, 
but he insisted on carrying on and succeeded 
in reaching the final objective. Undaunted 
he again dashed forward and bombed a machine- 
gun, and it was while undertaking this daring 
enterprise that he was riddled with bullets 
and killed. 

Maetier and Buckley won their Crosses on 
the same day, September 1. On that morning, 
during the attack on the village of Mt. St. 


Quentin, before the advance of the battalion, 
it was necessary to clear up several enemy 
strong points close to our line. Bombing 
patrols which hail been sent forward had failed 
to make the clearance, and so the battalion 
was not able to move. It was at this stage of 
deadlock that Private Maetier, single-handed, 
and in daylight, jumped out of a trench, rushed 
past the block and fearlessly closed with and 
killed the machine-gun garrison of eight men. 
Ibis lie accomplished with his revolver and 


fl 
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bombs, finishing this particular task bv throw- 
ing the machine-gun over the parapet.. Maetier 
now rushed forward about 20 yards and 
jumped into another strong point which was 
held by a garrison of half-a-dozen men. Probably 
these knew of the fate of their countrymen, 
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# on August 23. This place, which is about 
midway between Lake Nyasa and the Indian 
Ocoan and 45 miles north of the Portuguese 
frontier, was of importance as being the 
centre of a district whence the enemy obtained 
food supplies, and hitherto it had been held 
by them without molestation, save for a 
bombing raid by British airmen in J une. 

The Iringa column under Colonel Tytler on 
August 20 crossed the Ideta river and pushed 
out patrols towards Ifakaras, which lies north 
of the important Ulanga (Kilombero) river and 
50 miles due north of Mahenge. At this time, 
the Iringa column was no longer wholly British 
— it had been joined on August 10 by Belgians, 
and on the 28th the British troops were entirely 
withdrawn and the Mahenge operations left in 
the hands of the Belgians. Colonel Huyghe 
carried out the work he had undertaken with 
complete success. His plans had been made 
in consultation with General van Deventer, 
who on June 18 had a consultation with the 
Belgian commander at Dodoma on the Central 
Railway. It was then arranged that two 
Belgian columns should operate against 
Mahenge. One, known as the Northern 
Column (under Commandant Hubert), marched 
from Dodoma to fringa. ft was originally 
intended to go to the Mpepo front, but Colonel 
Fair’s progress rendered that unnecessary and 
the Northern Column was deflected to Colonel 
Tytler at Ideta. Meanwhile, a second (the 
main) Belgian force, known as the Southern 
Column, commanded by Major Bataille, was 
concentrated on the Central Railway at 
Kilossa (east of Dodoma) and at Uleia, a little 
south of Kilossa. This column began an 
advance south on Mahenge on August 15. 
Colonel Huyghe’s task had been arduous, and 
it had taken full three months to prepare for 
the Mahenge campaign. The troops had to be 
brought back from the Congo, medical and 
transport services had to be reorganized, 
munitions and supplies brought up (in all 
these things the British gave help), roads had 
to be made, and telegraphic communication 
with van Deventer established. 

The country in which the Belgian operations 
were conducted, though more healthy than the 
Kilwa Liudi districts, was exceedingly difficult. 
Between their base an l Mahenge was a wide 
stretch of broken country, numerous small 
streams and two large rivers, the Ruaha and 
Kilombero (the latter bordered by extensive 
marshes) and the Kalemoto-Madege hills, 15 


miles across. Mahenge itself lies on a healthy, 
though bleak, plateau, 6,000 ft. above the sea, 
in the midst of a fertile agricultural district. 
And for fully . a year the enemy had been 
diligently preparing their defences there. 

Major Bataille, who had already proved his 
soldierly qualities in the Tabora campaign, 
moved rapidly, driving in the opposing rear- 
guards at Kidoli, 50 miles south of Kilossa 
(August IS) and again at Tope (August 19). 
On the 21st Bataille crossed the Ruaha un f - 
opposod, and three days later tho Sanga river. 
Here ho had a brush with tho enemy, who lost 
four whites and a machine - gun, while six 
British prisoners wero released. On the 28th 
Bataille effected a junction with Tytler and 
Hubert at Ifakaras, having covered 97 miles in 
14 days. 

Tho enemy, wroto General van Deventer, had retired 
south of the Kilombero river, which was a formidable 
obstacle, but the rapidity and skill with which the 
Belgian columns acted deprived the enemy of any 
advantage ho might have gained from this. By 
September 6 tho Belgian columns had secured crossings 
at two places, and by the 8th tho whole of (ho Belgian 
Southern Brigade was across and moving against 
Mahenge. 

Four enemy companies bad been posted to 
oppose the passage of the Belgians at the 
expected crossing place, but while some 
detachments made a feint attack at this place, 
two other detachments secured the passage of 
the river at a spot 10 miles away. The defenders, 
Audi rig themselves threatened in rear, then 
gave way, and tho Belgians, undisturbed, 
bridged the river. Tho Germans had fallen 
back on a defensive system in the Kalin into - 
Madege hills with a front of 15 miles, and 
roughly 20 miles north by north east of 
Mahenge. Here the Belgians opened an attack 
on September 9, exactly a year after their 
entry into Tabora. Strong resistance was 
encountered and the fight lasted for eight days. 
The Germans in the hilly, densely bushed 
country disputed every foot of the way. An 
encircling movement, however, settled the 
matter, and on September 1(3, beaten on the 
Luri, the Germans gave way — retiring to an 
inner line of defence, some seven miles only 
from Mahenge. 

Major Bataille gave the enemy no rest and, 
though his progress, owing to the difficult 
country to be traversed, was slow it was 
steady. Slow progress was unavoidable also 
from another cause — the long tenuous lines of 
communication which mode the supply of the * 
force a puzzling matter. It ha I been helped 
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at any rate they immediately surrendered. 
Private Mactier continued through the trench 
to the next block and disposed of a hostile 
machine-gun which had been enfilading our 
flank advancing troops ; he then, unfortunately, 
was killed by another machine-gun at close 
range. The groat value of the private’s 
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individual heroism and resolution was shown 
by the fact that it was entirely due to him 
that the battalion was able to move on to its 
“ jumping -off ” trench and carry out the 
successful capture, a few hours later, of the 
village of Mt. St. Quentin. 

Corporal Buckley lost his life in trying to 
save his comrades at Peronne, during the 
operations on September 1 and 2. After the 
first objective had been passed his half company 
and part of the company on the flank were 
hold up by a German machine-gun nest, 
whereupon Buckley, with one man, rushed 
the post and shot four of the occupants and 
took 22 prisoners. Later on he reached a 
moat and found that another German machino- 
gun nest commanded the only available foot- 
bridge. Whilst this was being engaged from 
a flank the corporal tried to cross the bridge 
and rush the post, but he was killed in making 
the courageous effort. 

The following nine non-commissioned officers 
*nd men of tho A.I.F. were also awarded the 
Victoria Cross : Sergeant G. Sexton, 13th 


Bn. ; Sergeant A. D. Lowerson, 21st Bn. ; 
Corporal A. C. Hall, 54th Bn. ; Lco.-Corpl. 
B. S. Gordon, M.M., 41st. Bn. ; Corporal L. C. 
Weathers, 43rd Bn. ; Private G. Cartwright, 
33rd Bn. ; Private J. P. Woods, 43th Bn. ; 
Private W. M. Currey, 53rd Bn. ; Private J« 
Ryan, 55th Bn. 

Sergeant Sexton neither faltered nor took 
cover during the operations in which he' spe- 
cially distinguished JTmself on September 18 
n the attack near Le Vorguier, north-west of 
St. Quentin. JTho advance was very seriously 
opposed and he performed great feats of 
bravery in dealing with hostile machine-guns 
and rushing Gorman posts. When the advance 
had passed the ridge at Le Verguier his atten- 
tion was directed to a party of Germans who 
wore manning a bank and to a field gun which 
was causing casualties and holding up a com- 
pany. Calling to his section to follow him, 
Sergeant Sexton unhesitatingly rushed down the 
bank and killed the gunners of the fiold gun ; 
thon, disregarding machine-gun fire, he returned 
to the bank and, after firing down some dug- 
outs, “ induced ” about 30 Germans to sur- 
render. When the advance was continued 
from the first to the second objective, the com- 
pany was again held up by machine-guns on 
the flanks ; but, supported by another platoon, 
the sergeant disposed of the hostile guns, 
and at a later stage he again showed the “ most 
conspicuous initiative ” in capturing German 
posts and machine-guns, and when it came to 
digging-in he gave his company invaluable 
support. 

Throughout a week of operations Sergeant 
Lowerson continually influenced the men 
serving under him by his example ; his finest 
display of bravery and tactical skill being on 
September 1, during tho attack on Mt. St. 
Quentin. Early in the attack very strong oppo- 
sition was encountered and the Germans stub- 
bornly contested every foot of ground. There 
was heavy machine-gun fire, but disregarding 
this the sergeant moved about fearlessly, 
directing his men and encouraging thorn to 
still greater effort, with the happy result that 
at last he led them on to tho objective. Having 
reached this Lowerson saw that the left attack- 
ing party was held iip by an enemy strong post 
which was maimed with a dozen machine-guns. 
Under the heaviest sniping and machine-gun 
fire he rallied seven men, and with this mere, 
handful as a storming party he rushed the 
post, having directed his band to attack the 
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LEWIS GUNNERS PRACTISING IN A 
DRIED SWAMP NEAR L1NDI. 

that the resources of the country would have 
been of some help, but the Germans in their 
retreat destroyed practically all food they could 
not carry away. In a fight on September 22 
the Belgians seized an enemy post, capturing 
or killing 411 askari and three officers, together 
with ^two machine-guns and a large store of 
ammunition. By the 28th they were in touch 
with the last defences of Malienge, a ridge of 
hill.3 extending north, east, and west of the 
town and defended by .‘150 European and 2,000 
native troops. Some days were spent in 
reconnoitring the positions ; by October 4 the 
Belgians were in active contact with the 
enemy, and on October 7 a general attack 
was begun, in front and on both flanks. But 
Colonel Tafe! had no intention of fighting 
tho issue out. He resisted as long as it was 
safe to do so — as long, that is, as he had a 
• way of escape. The Belgians pressed hard, and 
whfcn, on October 8, both his right and left 
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wings gave way, Colonel Tafel ordered a general 
retreat. Major Muller, commanding the right 
flank of the Belgian force, entered Mahenge 
on October 0, capturing 20 whites in the last 
position held by the enemy. In Mahenge itself 
were found 92 German soldiers and 242 askari, 
“ sick ” in hospital. (Not all tho German 
“ sick ” were ill or wounded — many were worn 
out with fatigue and others frankly stayed 
belli n d to be captured.) The Belgians also 
liberated at Mahenge several British and 
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flanks, and so effectively bombed and fought 
that the whole of the 12 guns were cap- 
tured, with 30 prisoners. The sergeant had 
been severely wounded in the right thigh, 
but he refused to leave the front line until the 
prisoners had been disposed of and the post 
thoroughly organized and consolidated. 

The region of P6ronne, at the beginning of 
September, gave an extraordinary number 
of Crosses to members of the A.I.F., for in 
addition to the cases instanced there were those 
of Hall, Weathers, Currey and Cartwright, 
all of whom won fame at or near P6ronno. 
During the attack on September I a machine- 
gun post was checking the advance. Hall, 
single-handed, rushed the position, shot four 
of the occupants of the post and captured 
nine other Germans and two machine-guns. 
Then he crossed the objective with a small 
party and gave excellent covering support to 
the rest of the company. Corporal Hall 
persisted in keeping continuously in advance 
of the main party, and this enabled him to 
locate enemy posts of resistance. Having made 
those discoveries he personally led parties to the 
assault, and in this way lie captured many small 
bodies of prisoners and a niunber of machine- 
guns. The heavy work of tho 1st was followed 
by a crowning act of courage by the corporal, 
who, during a severe barrage, carried to safety 
a dangerously wounded comrade who urgently 
needed medical attention ; then Hall imme- 
diately returned to his post. 

Weathers was with an advanced bombing 
party north of P^ronno on September 2 when 
the attack was held up by a strongly held 
German trench. Corporal Weathers, alone, 
went forward undor heavy fire and attacked 
the enemy with bombs. Then he returned 
to our lines for a further supply of bombs 
and again went forward, this time with three 


comrades, and attacked under very heavy fire. 
Scorning personal danger the corporal mounted 
the German parapet and bombed the trench, 
and with the support of his brave comrades 
captured three machine-guns and no fewer than 
180 prisoners. This was a very splendid deed, 
and it resulted not only in the successful cap- 
ture of the final objective, but also saved many 
of the lives of the corporal’s comrades. 

Dauntless rushes on machine -gun posts 
characterized the conduct of Private Currey 
in the attack on P6romie on the morning of 
September 1. The battalion was being badly 
punished by a 77 mm. field gun at very close 


range, when Currey unhesitatingly rushed 
forward under intense machine-gun fire and 
captured the weapon single-handed, after killing 
the entire crew, an act which was something of 
a repetition of the performance against 77 mm. 
guns of Major Wark, though Currey's oppo- 
nents were not so fortunate as the major’s. 
A Lewis gun became Currey’s choice at a later 
stage, when a German strong point cheeked the 
advance of the left flank. Creeping around 
the flank the resourceful private engaged the 
post with the Lewis gun, finally rushing it 
single-handed and causing many casualties. 
It was entirely through the soldier's gallant 
conduct that the' situation was relieved and the 
advance enabled to continue. .Private Currey 
subsequently volunteered to carry orders for 
the withdrawal of an isolated company, and he 
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succeeded in doing this in spite of shell and 
rifle fire, returning with valuable information. 

“Wonderful dash, grim determination, and 
courage of the highest order ’ were recorded of 
Private Cartwright, for his behaviour on the 
morning of August 31, during the attack on 
Road Wood, south-west of Bouchavcsnes, 
near Poronne. His exploit was marked by a 
singularly direct simplicity. When two com- 
panies were held up by machine -gun fire from 
the south- western edge of tho wood, Cart- 
wright, without hesitation, moved against tbs 
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BELGIAN NATIVE INFANTRY IN ACTION. 


Belgian native soldier prisoners, and one British 
ollieer. 

The first and main objective of the Belgians 
had been attained “ most -successfully and 
skilfully,” and the high moral of the Congolese 
troops once more demonstrated. They still 
had their work to finish. After the capture 
of Mahenge a detachment, under Major Hilly, 
vigorously pursued the Hermans, who had split 
up into various fragments, though Tafel had 
with him still over 1,000 men. Finding that 
Hilly could not be shaken off, the enemy turned, 
on October 13, some 20 miles south of Mahenge, 
and attacked him— unsuccessfully. Three 
days later another small Belgian force sur- 
prised a Herman detachment convoying 
prisoners of war, dispersed it. and rescued the 
prisoners. Meantime, on the 18th, the Belgian 
right had established contact with Colonel 
Fair, and a little later they were in liaison' also 
with Colonel Hawthorn. On October 24 the 
3rd Belgian battalion engaged and defeated 
an enemy force at Saidi. In this fight. Captain 
van Damme fell -at the head of his troops. 

Again, for a few days it seemed that the 
much-desired decisive action might be forced, 
so far /as TafePs force was concerned, by the 
combined action of the Belgians and of the 
Lupftanhe (Colonel Fair's) and Son gen (Colonel 
Hawthorn’s) columns. Colonel Hawthorn, 
reinforced by the 2 /4th K, A.R. from the dis- 
membered Iringa column, renewed his offen- 


sive on October Ifit-h, but the enemy at Mpron* 
das avoided his blow, and, having destroyed 
his two guns, retired north along the Luwega- 
that is, in the Mahenge direction. Colonel 
Tafel was inoi tight corner, and deserters from 
his force had begun to surrender to the Belgians 
in large numbers. He retreated to the south- 
east, the only route not blocked, while the 
force in front of Hawthorn also now turned 
eastward. Circumstances favoured TafePs 
escape. Heavy rains might be expected in the 
Mahenge area by the middle of November, and 
once they set in the roads south from the 
Central Kail way would become impossible, at 
least for mechanical transport. The Belgians 
had had no opportunity to build up a food 
reserve, and supplies by way of Nyasaland or 
Rhodes i a, owing to the great length of the 
route, could not be expected. Captain V. J. 
Kcyte, who was responsible for the supply of 
all food to the African troops and carriers of 
the? Nyasaland Force, worked strenuously 
and successfully, but with lines extending 1,000 
miles there wore obvious limits to the nuinbe.* 
of men who could be fed. In the circum- 
stances General van Deventer (October 27) 
asked Colonel Huyghe to leave only two 
battalions in the Mahenge area to cooperate 
w ith General N or t bey’s troops, sending the rest 
back to Kilossa. 

The whole enemy front on the western area 
gave way, and it was only the very great 
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gun “in a most deliberate mannor,” under 
intense fire. He shot three of the team and, 
having bombed the post, captured the gun and 
nine Germans — a rousing deed which had such 
an inspiring effect on the whole line that it 
immediately rushod forward. 

Corporal Gordon was another outstanding 
example of single-handed enterprises which 
were rewarded with very great success. On 
August 26-27, east of Bray, he led his section 



PRIVATE G. CARTWRIGHT, 

33rd Battalion A.I.F., congratulated by his friends. 

through heavy shell fire to the objective, which 
he consolidated ; then, single-handed, he 
attacked a German machine-gun which was 
enfilading the company on his right. So 
swift and skilful was this individual onslaught 
that the corporal killed the man on the gun 
and captured the post, which contained an 
officer and 10 men ; then he cleared up a 
trench, seizing two machine-guns and making 
29 more prisoners. Amazing as these deeds 
were, they were not the total of Gordon s 
achievements, for in clearing up further 


trenches he took 22 prisoners, including an 
officer, and three machine-guns. Practically 
unaided, he captured, in the course of these 
operations, two officers and 61 other ranks, os 
well as six machine-guns, and throughout he 
showed 44 a wonderful example of fearless 
initiative.” 

Precisely the same courage and enterprise 
were displayed by Private Woods on Septem- 
ber 18, near Le Vorguier. With a weak patrol 
he attacked and captured a very formidable 
German post, and, with the help of two com- 
rades, he held this against heavy counter- 
attacks. From all directions heavy fire was 
brought to bear upon him, but Woods was 
entirely disregardful of the danger, and jump- 
ing on to a parapet, he opono 1 fire on the 
attacking Germans, with excellent results ; 
and this fire he maintained until help arrived. 

Completing this list of members of the A.i.F. 
was Private Ryan, who saved a particularly 
dangerous situation on September *10 during 
an attack against, the Hindenburg defences. 
Ryan was one of the first to reach a German 
trench in the initial assault on the* enemy's 
positions, and it. was very largely due to “ his 
exceptional skill and daring" that the hostile 
garrison was speedily overcome and the trench 
occupied. This promising beginning was fol- 
lowed by a counter-attack by the Germans, who 
managed to establish a bombing party in the 
rear of the position. The posit ion now became 
c ritical, for there was fire from both front and 
rear, and very prompt action was imperative. 
Ryan quickly grasped the situation and its 
needs, and organized and led the men near him, 
with bomb and bayonet, against the German 
bombers, with the result that at last he reached 
the position ; but so hazardous had been the 
undertaking t hat only three men were left with 
him. Again Ryan fell back upon the bayonet, 
and by skilful use of the steel the small party 
killed the first, throe Germans on the hostile 
flank. The private now acted alone and, 
moving fearlessly along the embankment, he 
rushed the rest of the enemy with bombs. 
Ryan fell wounded after he had driven the 
Germans back, punishing them severely as they 
retired across 44 No Man’s Land.” 

Men from Ontario had established an un- 
commonly fine record in Connexion with the 
Crosses, and to the roll of recipients the follow- 
ing were added : „ 

Captain B. S. Hutcheson, Can. A. Med. Corps, 
attached 75th Bn. 1st Central Ontario Regt, 
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difficulty in supplying the Anglo-Belgian forces 
at the end of their long lines of communication 
which prevented full advantage being taken 
of the situation. Nevertheless by November 0 
Colonel Fair had reached Kabita Mtoto, where 
142 Germans and 140 askari surrendered ; on the 
6th 82 more askari gave themselves up to the 
Belgian columns. A day or two later the 
Belgians found that Tafel had got beyond their 
reach — their line of supply had reached the 
breaking point. But the Mahenge • area was 
clear of the enemy ; Tafel’s one endeavour now 
was to break south and join von Lettow, while 
von Lettow liimself by the middle of November 
was in a perilous position. The fate of Tafel am I 
the final part played by tho Belgians in the 
campaign is bound up with tho operations which 
opened in September in the Kilw r a region 
Since tho capture of Narungombe by the 
Kilwa Force, on July 19, preparations for a 
renewal of the offensive had gone on steadily. 
Tho tram-line, or light railway, which ran from 
Kilwa was extended towar ds tho south,* 
* The railway administration under Oolonol Si*' 
William Johns, O.B., laid down in all 115 miles of truck 
in the Kilwa and Lindi areas. The requirements ot* tin 
army were also mot hy petrol -driven t motors and trailer-. 


roads wero iniprovod, transport (largely 
mochanicnl) collected and supplies accu- 
mulated in forward areas. The bulk of tho 
Nigerian brigade — one battalion had been sent 
to give a hand in the chase of Naumann — was 
brought to Kilwa, anil there also were landed 
welcome reinforcements from India — the 25th 
Cavalry, the 55th Rifles, and the 127th Baluchis. 
They were all at Kilwa by the. end of the first 
week in September, and General Hannyngton 
was back in command. Tho Lindi force 
was; also strengthened and organized in two 
principal columns. “ By tho middle of Sep- 
tember the situation,” wrote General van 
Deventer, ‘‘ was ripe for the main advance. • . . 
Sufficient motor transport, was by this time 
available for the whole force,” It had taken 
van Deventer three and a half mont hs to arrive 
at this happy stage ; part of the delay was duo 
to the difficulty of meeting all his demands in 
view of the exigencies of the situation in 
France and, the Near East. 

Van Deventer now undertook a combined 
movement, his forces advancing southward 
from Kilwa and south-westward 1mm Lindi. 
lie wont himself to advanced headquarters at 
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A CAPTURED GERMAN MACHINE-GUN TEAM. 


Captain J. MacGregor, M.C., D.C.M., 2nd 
C.M.R. Hn. 1st Central Ontario Regt. 

Lieut. O . F. Kerr, M.C., M.M., 3rd Rn. 1st 
(Central Ontario Regt. 

Lieut. W . L. Algie, late 20th Rn. 1st Central 
Ontario Regt. 

Lieut. (J. T. Lyal!, 102nd Bn. 2nd Central 
Ontario Regt. 

Sergeant W. Merrifleld, 4tli Rn. (Vntral 
Ontario Regt. 

Private C. J. P. Nunney, D.C.M., M.M., 
38th Bn. Eastern Ontario Regt. 

Captain Hutch son, as a doctor, performed 
many brave acts by which many lives wore 
saved, though only two or three of these were 
recorded in the official story. His particular 
displays of self sacrificing courage were on 
September 2, when, with the battalion, he 
went through the Drocourt -Quean t Support 
Line under the most intense tire from artillery, 
rifles and machine-guns. The officer showed 
that utter disregard of his own safety which 
hail become almost a characteristic of our 
Army surgeons, and he unhesitatingly and 
coolly remained on the field until every 
wounded man had received attention. “ Under 
terrific machine-gun and shell fire ” Captain 
Hutcheson dressed fly' wounds of a seriously 


wounded officer and, with the help of his own 
men and prisoners ho evacuated him to safety, 
in spite of the fact that the bearer party suffered 
heavy casualties. Immediately after this ex- 
hibition of fortitude and humanity the captain, 
in full view' of the Germans, and still under 
heavy fire from lilies and machine-guns, 
rushed forward to tend a wounded sergeant, 
and having placed him in a shell-hole, hn 
dressed his wounds. “Captain Hutcheson 
performed many similar gallant acts/’ 

Captain MacGregor was another instance, of 
a wounded lighter carrying; on in spile ol all 
difficulties and dangers, and oi a man who, 
though hors dr combat, yet succeeded in main- 
taining the high standard of leadership and 
devotion which he had set himself. 1 1 is courage 
and endurance were shown near Cambrai, from 
September 20 to October 3. The whole of 
MacGregor's heroic, work was done under heavy 
fire, w ith the added peril of ad mg in broad 
daylight. Although wounded he pushed on 
and located some machine guns which were 
checking the advance. It was broad daylight 
and fire came from all directions, but with rifle 
and bayonet, and single-handed, the captain 
put the German oriws out of action, killing 
four and taking eight prisoners, the result of 
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Kilwa on September 10 and nine days later the 
real main offensive was begun. And from 
that date, September 19, the operations 
continued without a pause until the middle 
of December 

At Kilwa General Ilannyngton had now the 
major part of his force in two columns, under 
Colonels Orr and Kidgway respectively. The 
Nigerian Brigade under General CunlifFo on 
the extreme right moved by a circuitous route 



IN THE BUSH, 


to try and cut off the enemy. The 25th 
(Indian) Cavalry was sent on a special mission 
to destroy the enemy’s food depots at Nangano 
and other places in or near the upper Mbemkuru 
valley. Advancing over in area almost water- 
less at that season, and covered by dense bush 
through which roads had to be cut, the infantry 
on the 1 9th drove the enemy from his advanced 
position, and then after a smart action with 
Colonel Orr's column the Germans evacuated 
Mihambia. In falling back to the south-west 
the Germans unexpectedly found their passage 
bathed (September 22) by two Nigerian 
battalions. The enemy fought hard, making 
repeated and determined attempts to break 
through. Finally the Germans broke into 


small parties and, scattering through the bush, 
escaped, leaving over 100 dead on the ground. 
Tho pursuit continued, the Germans making 
for Nahunga Hill, a strong post near the Mbem- 
kuru river. Here on September 26 Colonel 
Orr was closely engaged all day, the brunt of 
the attack being borne by tho 2/2nd K.A.R.’s, 
supported by the 27th Mountain Battery — • 
which knocked out one of the enemy guns. 
The next day Cunliffe’s Nigerians joined in the 
attack. Under cover of darkness the Hermann 
evacuated Nahunga (September 29), at which 
place the 25th Cavalry arrived on September 30, 
having successfully accomplished its mission, 
including a raid on tho much-prized Nangano. 

It was now* clear that von Lotto w was not 
going to fall back on Li wale, but southward 
towards Massasi. Hannyngton’s two columns 
and the cavalry wore therefore directed to 
pursue tho enemy up the Mbemkuru, w hile the 
Nigerian Brigade was sent south to help to cut 
off tho enemy lino of retreat. Cunliffe left 
Nahunga on October 4 and after a trying 
march through most difficult country — which 
caused it to be three days late in reaching its 
objective —gained touch with the Lindi Force 
on the 11th. hi the interval Orr and Ridgway 
had driven the enemy from tho Mbemkuru. 
“ While Ridgway’s column now contained 
Lettow towards Ruangwa [south-west of 
Nahunga], Ilannyngton sent Orr’s column bv 
forced marches to Ruponda, an important 
enemy grain depot, which it reached on 
October 10, thus completely severing the main 
enemy communication from Mahenge to 
Massasi via Li wale ” (Colonel Orr). Von 
Lettow had sensed the danger to Ruponda and 
he got away by an alternative route, which 
his foresight had provided, connecting with 
the Lindi -Massasi road. 

When these operations had begun to take 
effect the Lindi Force, then under General 
Boves, moved out (September 24) to bar the 
German retreat. Its immediate objective was 
Mtama, 22 miles south-west of Lindi. Mtarria 
covered Nyangao, a mission station on the 
Lukuledi where converged the most practicable 
tracks connecting the Lindi area with tho 
Mbemkuru valley. The advance, though 
strongly resisted, made good progress, and von 
Lettow fully realizing the serious character 
of tho offensive hastened south with his 
reserves, concentrating a considerable portion 
of his force at Mahiwa, to the south west of 
Nyangao. To that station the enemy had, 
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hist energetic and successful action being that 
many casualties were saved and the advance 
was enabled to continue. Captain MacGregor 
reorganized his command and then performed 
the most valuable service of usefully supporting 
neighbouring troops. The Germans pulled 
themselves together enough to resist stubbornly. 



CAPTAIN J. MACGREGOR, 

1st Central Ontario Regiment. 

whereupon MacGregor went along the line, 
organized the platoons, took command of the 
leading waves and continued the advance 
Daylight dangers seem to have had some special 
charm for this Canadian officer, for later, after 
a personal “ daylight reconnaissance under 
heavy lire,” ho established his company in 
Neuville St. Remy, the direct result of this 
intrepidity being that the advance into Tilloy 
was greatly helped. 

The Crossos awarded to Lieutenants Kerr 
and Lyall wore for their valour during the 
Bourlon Wood operations on September 27. 
Kerr was in command of the left support 
company in attack and handled it with great 
skill, giving timely support by outflanking a 
machine-gun which was impeding the advance. 
Afterwards, near the Arras-Cambrai Road, 
the advance was again held up by a strong 
point, and this critical emergency gave Lieu- 
tenant Kerr tlio chance to establish his reputa- 
tion os a fighter of the utmost merit. “ Far 
in advance of his company ” he rushed the 
strong point single-handed and with such 
overwhelming impetuosity that he captured 


four machine-guns and no fewer than 31 
prisoners. r 

Lieutenant LyalPs deeds were such that of 
him it must be said, as has been remarked in 
previous chapters of extraordinary achieve- 
ments of the Cross, that if it were not for the 
official records they would be regarded as 
incredible. He began showing his bravery 
and high power of command whilst leading his 
platoon against Bourlon Wood, giving invaluable 
support to the leading company, which was 
held up by a strong point. By a flank move- 
ment Lyall captured this point, with one field 
gun, four machine-guns and 13 prisoners. His 
platoon, much weakened by casualties, was 
held up by machine-guns at the southern end 
of tho Wood. Lyall now surpassed his own 
gallantry, for collecting any men who happened 
to be available, he led them towards the strong 
point, and “ springing forward alone,” rushed 
the position single-handed and killed the 
officer in charge, afterwards capturing at this 
point 45 prisoners and fivo machine-guns. He 
made good his final objective with a further 



LIEUTENANT G. F. KERR, 
1st Central Ontario Regiment. 


haul of 47 prisoners, and by consolidating his 
position protected the rest of the company. 
So much for that great day of September 27. 
There was a fine repetition of it on October 1, 
in the neighbourhood of Blecourt, when Lyall, 
although in command of only a weak company, 
so skilfully disposod matters that he captured 
a strongly defended position which yielded the 
large number of 17 machine-guns and 80 
prisoners. During these two days* operations 
Lieutenant Lyall’s total captures were three 
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OX-DRAWN FIELD GUN 


on October 15, retreated from Mtawa. There 
ensued in the middle of October some of the 
severest fighting seen in East Africa. The 
Nigerian Brigade, which was on the rigid, was 
given the task of cutting off the enemy retreat 
from Nyangao and Mahiwa, while in the centre 
and south two other columns, commanded 
respectively by General O’ Grady and Colonel 
Tytler, advanced on and parallel to the main 
road to Massasi. All day on the 15th and 16th 
von Lettow succeeded in holding off the 
Nigerians, and he compelled the 1st Battalion, 
called up in support, to fall back. On the night 
of the 10th he abandoned Nyangao stat ion to 
take up a position on a ridge about two miles 
to the south, behind the bed of the Nakadi 
river. Here, on the 17th and 18th, he offered 
desperate resistance and succeeded in holding 
up the British. Von Lettow was playing for 
time to get the bulk of his force away south. 

Colonel Tytlor advanced from Nyangao at daybreak 
on the 17th, and at once gained touch with the enemy. 
Tho 3/4th K.A.R. attacked, supported by artillery 
fire, and by one o’clock had taken part of the position. 
(General O’Grady had meanwhile come up on the right 
of Oolonel TytlerV column, tho Bharat pur Infantry 
attacking with l/2nd K.A.K. in support. Opposition 
to this attack increased steadily, and both battalions 
were soon fully engaged. At four o’clock a dot crn ined 
counter-attack waw made against both columns, and 
the whole line was pressed back, but again advanced 
and regained part of the lost ground. Darkness set in 
with the engagement still proceeding. 

On the morning of the 1 8th the action was resumed, 
Oolonel Ty tier’s column pressing the enemy vigorously 
in order to enable General O’Grady’s column to effect 
a junction with the Nigerian Brigade, which it succeeded 
in doing at 8 o’clock. Oolonel Ty tier's attack was at 
^irst successful, the 30th Punjabis driving tl e enemy 
from # their trenches and occupying them, while part of 
the 3/4th K.A.R. and of the 259th Machine Gun Company 


came up on the Punjabis’ left to strengthen that flank, 
Tho enemy was, however, in force, and delivered a 
strong counter-attack on the left, which eventually 
compelled our line to fall back to tho river bed. This 
position was maintained during the afternoon, several 
eountor-attaeks being repulsed. 

General O’Grady meanwhile attacked the enemy’* 
left flank and forced it hack for some distance, the 3/2mt 
K.A.R, lending, while the 25th Fusiliers (from Oolonel 
Ty tier’s column) filled the gap between the attack 
fronts of the two columns. On this flank also the enemy 
developed a very strong counter-attack, gaining some 
ground, and it was found necessary to restore the 
situation by bringing up the 3rd Nigerians from rosorvo 
to tho left of General O’Grady’s column. Tho enemy 
pressure continued until dark, but without further 
result, ami on the morning of the 19th he was found to 
have retired to his original line. 

Much of tho fighting in this four days* 
battle, for such it was, had boon at close 
quarters. The German losses were heavy — 53 
Europeans and 268 askari killed, 241 Euro- 
peans and 677 askari captured. The number 
of wounded was unknown. Tho Brit ish casual* 
ties were also severe. After this action a 
brief pause in the advance was essential. It 
did not greatly advantage von lettow, for ho 
now found himself compelled to detach troops 
from Mahiwa to meet a threat to his left flank. 
Colonel Orr from Kuponda raided (October 19) 
Lukuledi Mission Station, only 10 to 12 miles 
north of Massasi, towards which he recon- 
noitred. On the 21st. a counter at tack on Orr 
was repulsed, two machine-guns and some 
prisoners being taken. Orr then returned to 
Kuponda. Three or four days previously 
Colonel Ridgway had driven the enemy itwr- 
guards from Ruangwe. The enemy’s Kilwa 
front was crumbling. 

At this time General Hannyngton was rein- 
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officers, 182 other ranks, 26 macliine-guns, and 
one field gun, “ exclusive of heavy casualties 
inflicted.* This officer’s achievements, there- 
fore, stood prominently out even in the wonder- 
ful deeds for which the Cross was given, and 
he consistently showed that amazing personal 
prowess which undoubtedly, by inspiring 
followers, did so much to demoralize the 
Germans and ensure the complete success of the 
last phase of the great advance. 

Lieutenant Algie lost his life in winning his 
distinction. On October 11, north-east of 
Cambrai, he was with attacking troops which 
came under heavy enfilade machine-gun fire 
from a neighbouring village. With nine volun- 
teers he rushed forward and shot the crew of a 
German machine-gun, then, turning the weapon 
on the enemy ho enabled his party to reach the 
village. Another hostile machine-gun pre- 
sented itself as an irresistible target, and rush- 
ing at this also Lieutenant Algie killed the crew 
and captured an officer and 10 men, the result 
being that he cleared the end of the village'. 
The subaltern now established his party and 
went back for reinforcements, but unhappily 
he was killed when gallantly leading them 
forward. His bravery had been shown in the 
face of intense fire, and it was the means of 
saving many lives and of enabling the position 
to be held. 

Sergeant Merrifield had served with “ex- 
ceptional distinction ” on many former occa- 
sions, and throughout the attack near Abun- 
court on October 1 he showed the highest 
qualities of valour and leadership. His acts 
were marked by somewhat unusual circum- 
stances, for having single-handed attacked 
two machine-gun emplacements from which 
intense fire was holding up his men, he dashed 
“ from shell-hole to shell-hole,” an undertaking 
which demanded rare agility and pluck. He 
succeeded in killing the occupants of the first 
post, and, although wounded, he continued 
to attack the second post, the occupants of 
which he killed with a bomb. Sergeant Merri- 
field’s indomitable spirit made him refuse to 
be evacuated, and he led his platoon until he 
was u again severely wounded.” 

The record concerning Privato Nunncy was 
notable because it did not specify any particular 
act of valour, but was a plain statement of 
an exhibition of cool, consistent fearlessness 
which was priceless as an example. r I he pri - 
• vate won his fame during the operations against 
the Drocourt * Q u6ant line on September 1 and 2. 


On the 1st, when his battalion was in the vict 
nity of Vis -en- Artois, preparatory to the 
advance, the Germans laid down a heavy 
barrage and counter-attacked. Nunncy was 
at this time at company headquarters and he at 
once, on his own initiative, proceeded through 
the barrage to the company outpost lines, 
“going from post to post and encouraging the 
men by his own fearless example.” The 
Germans were repulsed and a critical situation 
was saved. The private’s dash during the 



LIEUTENANT G. T. LYALL, 

2nd Central Ontario Uegimcnt. 

attack on tho 2nd continually placid h.m in 
advance of liis companions, and las conduct 
undoubtedly helped greatly to carry the 
company forward to its objectives. Nunncy * 
carried on in this determined fashion until 
he was severely wounded. 

The remaining six recipients to be dealt with 
came from various parts of the Canadian 
Dominions. They were : - 

Lieut. S. L. Honey, D.C.M., M.M., late 78th 
Bn. Manitoba Regt. 

Lieut. M. F. Gregg, M.C., Royal Gan. Regt., 
Nova Scotia Regt. 

Scrgt. H. Cairns, D.G.M., late 46th Bn. 
Saskatchewan Regt. 

Private W. L. Rayfield, 7th Bn. British 
Columbia Regt. 

Private J. F. Young, 87th Bn. Quebec 
Regt. 
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forced by Belgian troops sent from Colonel 
Huyghe’s reserve by the Central Railway to 
Dar-es- Salaam, and thence by boat. The 
special mission of this Belgian and Kilwa force 
was to help in the rounding up of Colonel 
Tafel, and its objective was Li wale. That 
place was entered on October 20 by a raiding 



BRIG.-GENKRAL F. G. CUNLIFFE, C.B. 

Commanded the Nigerian Brigade, and later the 
Lindi Force. 

party of Nort. hay’s force, under Major Haw- 
kins, which was sent forward by Colonel 
Short hose from Timduru. Hawkins held it for 
live days, when (November 2) Liwale was taken 
over by the Belgians. The Belgian contingent 
was under Commandant Horion, and consisted 
of the 9th Battalion and Cyclists, reinforced 
some 10 days later by the till Belgian Bat- 
talion. Tafel was then endeavouring to 
break through to von Lottow. The only 
force's in his direct path were those of 
Sliortho.se and Hawkins. From the north- 
west Colonel Murray, with 400 Rhodesians, 
pushed on to their help ; from Liwale 
Commandant Herion sent 200 rifles with the 
same object. 


The>e reinforcements could not, however, arrive 
in time to assist Shorthoso and Hawkins in stemming 
the enemy movement to the south, which they most 
gallantly Attempted to do on the 10th when still separated 
from each other by aomo hours’ march. Bach of their 
small forces put up a determined fight, and inflicted con* 
sidorablo loss on the enemy before being compelled 
to withdraw towards Timduru in face of great odds 
[Tafel had some 1,800 rifles.] The Belgian column 
succoeedod in overtaking the enemy’s rearguard company 
•md captured a maxim and some prisoners, including 
(he company commander. 

Tafel in going south towards the Rovuma was 
liiarcliing into a hornets’ nest, for after their 
brief pause both the Kilwa and Lindi Forces 
were again going forward and Tafel found 
bet ween him and von Lottow troops whom he 
could not break through. Hero it may be 
added that the Belgian force, its mission accom- 
plished, was shortly afterwards withdrawn to 
the Congo. General van Deventer paid his 
allies no more than their due when, in thanking 
Colonel Huyghe, he said “the Belgian troops 
are splendid fighters, keen and reliable, and 
their participation in the campaign lias been of 
the greatest value to the Alliod force.” 

What was virtually the final stage of the 
campaign so far as German East Africa was 
concerned began on November (>, 1917. To 
be sure of complete success Portuguese aid was 
required. Nine months before General Hos- 
kins had discussed with thfl Portuguese Com- 
mander-in -Chief feasible) methods of coopera- 
tion should von Let tow try to cross the Ro- 
vunift. The Portuguese w ere very willing, and 
they sent a large force to Mozambique — some 
8,800 men (see Vol. XVII, page .’147). Troops 
had been posted along the Rovuma and recently 
had even made incursions across the frontier 
General van Deventer now' suggested to Colonel 
Rosa that he should dispose his force in a 
manner to bar von Let tow’s retreat, and to this 
eourso the Portuguese commander readily 
assented. One of van Deventer’s suggestions 
was that a strong Portuguese detachment 
should be stationed at Ngomano, the point 
whore the Lujenda river joins t he Rovuma. It 
was felt to be not improbable that von Lottow 
might make for that spot if he evaded the 
British columns, and that was precisely what 
he did do, and what Tafel tried to do. But in 
t he end it was touch and go. 

On November 0 the Lindi Force, now’ under 
General Cunliffe, renewed its attack on Mahiw n 
with the Nigerian Brigade, and General 
O’Grady’s and Colonel Tytlcr’s columns. 
The bulk of the fighting that day fell to 
General O’Grady’s column, which got to 
the enemy’s right rear, w’hile in turn the 
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Privato T. Ricketts, 1st Bn. R. NowTound- 
iand Rrgt . 

Bourlon Wood was the scene of the operations 
in which, from September 27 to October 2, 
Lieutenant Honey played an important part. 
On the 27th, when all his company officers had 
become casualties, Honey took command, and 
under wry severe fire skilfully carried out 



SERGEANT MBRRIFIELD, 
Central Ontario Regiment. 


reorganization. Continuing the advance with 
great dash he gained tlje objective. He now 
found that his company was suffering casualties 
from enfilade machine-gun fire, whereupon 
he followed the example which had been so 
often set -lie located and rushed, single- 
handed, the machine-gun nest and captured 
the guns and 10 prisoners. Lieutenant Honey 
afterwards repelled four counter-attacks, and 
1 after dark, again went out alone, and having 
located an enemy post he led a party which 
captured it and three guns. 'There was no 
falling off* in the high character of the work 
which Honey set himself to do. With great 
skill and daring he led his company on Sep- 
tember 20 against a strong German position, 
and in the succeeding days of the battle he 
continued his display of heroism and devotion. 
This gallant officer died of wounds received 
during the last day of the attack by his bat- 
talion. 

The honour awarded to Lieutenant Gregg 
was for his bravery and initiative during opera- 
tions near Cambrai from September 27 to 
October 1. On September 28 the advance 


of the brigade was held up by fire from both 
flanks and by thick, uncut wire, a combination 
which caused a dangerous situation. The 
prospect was not promising, but Gregg crawled 
forward alone and explored the wire until he 
found a small gap. Through this littfe opening 
he subsequently led his men and forced an entry 
into a German trench. A German counter- 
attack in force followed, and bombs having run 
short the situation became critical. Lieu- 
tenant Gregg was wounded, but in spite of this 
and 1 terrific fire,” he managed to return alone 
and collect a further supply of these missiles. 
He then rejoined his party, which was much 
reduced in numbers by this time, and despite 
a second wound he reorganized his survivors, 
and, leading them with the greatest determina- 
tion, he finally cleared the German trenches. 
Lieutenant Gregg’s behaviour was of the most 
resolute and courageous kind, for he personally 
killed or wounded 11 Germans and took 25 
prisoners, in addition to 12 machine-guns 
captured in a trench. Quite regardless of his 



PRIVATE C. J. P. NUNNEY 
Eastern Ontario Regiment. 


wounds the officer remained with his company 
holding on until, on September 30, he w as again 
severely wounded while leading his men in 
attack. 

Extraordinary valour marked the conduct 
of Sergeant Cairns, and before he gloriously 
fell he inflicted the severest punishment on 
the Germans before Valenciennes on No- 
vember I. A machine-gun opened on his 
platoon, whereupon Cairns instantly seized a 
Lewis gun and, single-handed, in the face of 
direct fire, he rushed the hostile post, killed * 
the crew of five and seized the weapon. At a 
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Gormans attacked O’ Grady's flanks and rear. 
Mahiwa itself was taken by Indian ..troops — the 
5th Light Infantry — of Colonel Ty tier’s column, 
the infantry being well supported by artillery 
fire. During the night the enemy retreated 
across a 20 miles waterless track of country. 
Cunliff© was ordered to pursue the foe. No. 3 
column (O’ Grady's) being brought up to a 
strength of 8,000 rifles for this purpose. The 
Nigerians and the Cape Corps (the coloured 
South African troops) were engaged on Novem- 
ber 8 in clearing a way for General O'Grady. 
They were stoutly opposed by rear guards and 
reserves had to be brought up before the 
enemy gave way. In this action the Cape 
Corps rushed a machine-gun which was annoy- 
ingly active on tho British (lank, killing or cap- 
turing the whole of the gun crew. O’Grady 
moved out at dawn on the 9th. Von Lettow 
put' up many delaying actions which caused 
lum considerable loss, including the last ser- 
viceable 4*1 inch gun of the Konigsberg, w hich 
he was compelled to abandon. lie fell back 
from Mahiwa to Nangoo, and thence to Chiwatn. 
O'Grady, notwithstanding the great difficulty 
experienced in supplying his men with water f 
did not slacken in his effort, and by the morn- 
ing of November 14 had seized a commanding 
position overlooking Chiwuta. 

General Manny ngton, from the Kilwa direc- 
tion, had moved simultaneously with the 
Lindi Force. Hannyngton had now the help 
of the 10th South African Morse, which after 
the capture of Neumann was brought south. 
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and a mounted column was formed, composed 
ot the 10th S.A. Horse, the 25th (Indian) 
Cavalry and a K.A.R. Mounted Infantry 
Company, the whole under command of 
Colonel Broytontvich. Th*' three Kilwa 
columns, those of Colonels Orr, Ridgway, and 
Ure\ tenbaeh, all moved to the Lukulidi valley, 
and crossing the river a detachment of the 
-Mounted Column occupied Masse si on Novem- 
ber 10. The bulk of the Germans there, 
including l)i. Selinee, had already (led, but 
57 German whites and 142 askari were taken 
prisoner, while a damaged 4’1 inch Konigsberg 
gun was discovered. On the same day Colonel 
Orr, farther east, occupied \danga mission 
station, after some opposition, capturing (54 
Kuropeans— -men and women and 12‘Jaskari, 
hicluding sick. A couple of days later Orr 
entered Mwita, which lies south of Chiwatn* 
The junction of the Kilwa and l.indi forces 
was effected, and the cordon was being drawn 
close round von Lettow, who had by now 
brought the whole of his command into the 
Chiwatn area, which for some days had received 
(lie constant, attention of the British airmen, 
the “ Schvvein der Luft/’ as the Germans 
called them.* 

Von I jet tow realized that he could no longer 
hope to hold any part of German Fast Africa. 
WithTafel’s force he had lost touch forweeks- 

* When 1 hr airmen came, wrote n Hrilish ofli»v*r, 
pie prisoners of war walked in*o flu* hush. Five aero- 
planes can if* together one day their total “him** was 

a rat killed in an oflierr’s htint/n. Often however, the 
airmen hud hid ter 1iH*k. 
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later stage, when the line was held up by 
machine-gun fire, the sergeant again rushed 
forward and killed 12 Germans and captured 
18 and two guns. Once more the advance was 
stopped by field guns and machine-guns. 
Cairns was now wounded, but he led a small 
party to outflank the Germans, of whom ho 
killed many and forced about 50 to surrender, 
adding to the splendour of the deed by cap- 
turing all the guns. Having consolidated, the 
sergeant went with a battle-patrol to exploit 
Marly, and he compelled 00 Germans to sur- 
render. He was severely wounded whilst 
disarming this party of captives, but ho opened 
fire and inflicted heavy losses. In the end he 
was rushed by a score of Germans. He 
collapsed from weakness and loss of blood and 
died, a truly gallant soldier, on November 2. 

Privates Rayfield and Young gained their 
Crosses during the operations on September 2, 
3 and 4, Rayfield by his “ indomitable courage, 
cool foresight and daring reconnaissance,” and 
Young because of the bravery he consistently 
showed as a stretcher-bearer. During the 
operations east of Arras, Rayfield, ahead of his 
company, rushed a trench which was occupied 
by a large party of Germans, of whom he per' 
sonally bayoneted two and took 10 prisoners. 
He afterwards Seated an enemy sniper who 
was causing many casualties, and, under con- 
stant rifle lire, engaged this marksman “ wit h 
great skill ; ” then lie rushed the section of 
trench from which the sniper had been operat- 
ing, and his dar ing and coolness so demoralized 
the Germans that “ 30 others surrendered to 
him.” Having done these things Rayfield, 
giving no thought to his own safety, left cover 
under heavy machine-gun fire and carried in 
a badly wounded comrade. 

“.In the open fire-swept ground” Young 
dressed the wounded, and more than once* 
having exhausted his stock of dressings, he 
returned, under intense fire, to his company 
headquarters for* a further supply. Per more 
than an hour, in spite of the total absence of 
cover, Private Young continued his noble 
work, showing the “most absolute fearless- 
ness,” and saving many of his comrade’s 
lives. When the fire had somewhat slackened 
he organized and led stretcher parties to bring 
in the wounded whom he had dressed. I his 
valour and devotion to duty were shown all 
t trough th> operations of September 2, 3 and 4. 
• Private Ricketts was an admirable illustra- 
tion of divination of a German intention and 
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taking prompt means to nullify it. There had 
hoen a number of such cases in t he war records 
of the Gross, and that of Private Ricketts 
ranked amongst the hen, of them. On Oc- 
tober 14, during the advance from Ledoghem, 
heavy German fire held i ij > the attack, and the 
private s platoon suffered severe casualties 
from a battery which was tiring at point-blank 
range. Ricketts instantly volunteered to go 
forward with his section commander and a 
Lewis gun to try to outflank the battery. He 
advanced by short rushes under heavy fire 
from machine-guns which were with the 
battery; but when still* 300 yards from the 
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guns the courageous couple found themselves 
in the perilous position of having exhausted 
their ammunition. The Germans now saw a 
chance to get their field guns away, and began 
to bring up their gun team-*. The private at 
once divined the intention, and doubled back 
100 yards under t he heaviest machine-gun fire. 
Procuring further ammunition, he again dashed 
baek to the Lewis gun, and by very accurate 
fin, drove the “enemy and the gun teams” 
into a farm where, bottled up, they were 
helpless; and the platoon then advancing, 
without casualties, captured four field guns, 
four machine-guns and eight prisoners. Sub- 
sequently a fifth field gun was intercepted by 
fire and captured. These important captures 
and the saving of many lives were directly 
attributable to Private Ricketts grasping the 
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DISPATCHING GERMAN WOUNDED TO THE BASE. 


and Tafel must be left to his fate. For himself 
and his force the one hopo now was to move 
rapidly south-east to the Rovurna, and get 
away into Portuguese territory before the 
British surrounded him. All sick and wounded, 
all the war weary, and the prisoners of war 
must bo abandoned. Von Lettow translated 
his hope into action. A small lighting force 
was left at Chiwata with orders to put up a 
light, and then “ live for bush,” while he and 
his force* retreated. By November 14 Chiwata 
was waiting to* be taken. Van Deventer, 
anxious that nothing should go amiss, had that 
day arrived at Ndanda. On the loth General 
O’Grady’s column met with some resistance 
from enemy rearguards on the heights east of 
Chiwata ; the next day Colonel Ridgway 
and the Nigerian Brigade entered the place, 
after trifling opposition. Here 121 prisoners of 
war were found and released, 71 of them hning 
Europeans. Ninety-eight German whites and 
425 askari (including sick) surrendered. The 
hospital was found to be full of “ funk holes,” 
they were round the operating theatre, in the 
wards— everywhere. “Why are they here,” 
asked a British officer prisoner, “you would 
not light so near a hospital.” “ Well,” replied 
the German medical officer, “if wo objected 
Lot tow 7 w r ould say, 4 Take down the Red Cross 
flaps and hold the hospital.* ” 

Cliiwata had boon abandoned, blit von 
Lettow was not yet safe. He w T as immediately 
pursued, and had constantly to fight strong 


rearguard actions to prevent himself from being 
hemmed in in the Lutsherm valley. His 
route was along the edge of the Mkondi 
Plateau. “ The country was extremely 
broken and difficult, and progress [of the 
British columns] was slow. . . . The extremo 
thickness of the bush made it impossible to 
surround the enemy completely, and during 
the night of the 17th-18th his main force 
retired south east towards Si mb a' s by an 
unsuspected path.” Von Lettow had “shed” 
nearly a third of his force in thi* retreat. At 
Lutshomi camp, occupied by the Nigerians, 
General O’ Grady’s and Colonel On's columns 
on the 18th, some .*100 Germans and 700 askari, 
were captured and 32 European officer prisoners 
of war released. On the same day Colonel 
Ridgway’s column captured a patrol sent by 
Colonel Tafel to get in touch with von Lettow. 
Tafel had then arrived west of Massasi, near 
the Bangala river, and von Lettow was also 
making for that river. He had at last got the 
news of Tafel’s whereabouts and was trying 
to join him. The mounted column was 
accordingly sent towards the confluence of the 
Bangala with the Rovurna. Von Lettow' now 
“ by very rapid marching swept southward 
through Nevala to the Rovurna, leaving 
hundreds of sick and wounded in his trail; 
keeping along the north-bank [of the Rovumaj 
he crossed the Bangala on the 24th, going west. 
Attempts to catch him with Orr’s column and 
Breytenbach’s mounted troops, first at NAvala, 
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German intention and securing, utterly regard- 
less of personal safety, the further supply of 
ammunition for the Lewis gun which was 
used with such complete success. 

Eleven months after the attack on Zeebrugjre 
on the night of April 22-23, 1918, two Crosses 
were posthumously awarded to officers of the 
Royal Navy who had shown supreme heroism 
in that immortal exploit. These recipients 
were Lieutenant-Commander George Nicholson 
Bradford and Lieutenant-Commander Arthur 
Leyland Harrison, Bradford being a brother 
of the truly gallant Brigadier -General Bradford, 
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who won the Cross in the war* and was killed 
in action in France on November 30, 1917. 
When the announcement of these two awards 
was made from the Admiralty on March 17, 
1919, the story of Zeebruggo had been fully 
told and there was but little to learn concerning 
that great incident in naval history, yet the 
records of the deeds of these two naval officers 
emphasized once more the desperate nature of 
the April night enterprise and the great skill and 
inflexible determination with which it was 
carried out. 

Bradford was in command of the naval 
storming parties embarked in the Iris II. 
Owing to the motion of this vossel when sho 
proceeded alongside the Mole there was groat 
difficulty in placing the parapet anchors, and 
before she was secured an attempt was made to 
land by the scaling ladders. A brave young 
officer of the Erin, Lieutenant Claude E. K. 
Hawkings, succeeded in getting a ladder in 
~~~ " ♦ Port 148, p. 174. ™ 


position and actually reached the parapet. 
The ladder was crashed to pieces just as the 
lieutenant stepped off it and he was killed on 
the parapet, defending Himself to the last with 
his revolver. It was no part of Bradford’s duty 
to secure the ship, but at such a crisis in battle 
no British naval officer had stopped to analyse 
the exactness of his position — if he saw a 
breach he flung himself into it, for the good and 
glory of the common cause. 44 The ship was 
surging up and down,” and a derrick which 
carried a large parapet anchor and was rigged 
out over the port side was crashing on the 
Mole. Bradford climbed up this dizzy and 
dangerous projection, and waiting his oppor- 
tunity he jumped with the parapet anchor on to 
the Mole and placed it in position ; but no 
sooner had he hooked on the anchor than he 
was riddled with bullots from machine -guns 
and fell into the sea between the Mole and the 
ship. His body was not recovered. “ Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Bradford’s action,” said 
the official record, 44 was one of absolute self- 
sacrifice ; without a moment’s hesitation he 
went to certain death, recognizing that in 
such action lay the only possible chance of 
securing Iris II. and enabling her storming 
parties to land.” 

Lieutenant-Commander Harrison’s conduct 
differed only in detail from that of Bradford. 
He was in immediate command of the naval 
storming parties embarked in the Vindictive. 
Just before coming alongside the Mole Harrison 
was struck on the head by a fragment of shell 
which broke his jaw. This severe wound 
knocked him senseless, but when he recovered 
consciousness his unconquerable spirit impelled 
him to proceed on to the Mole ; where ho took 
over command of his party, who were attacking 
the seaward end of it. The silencing of tho 
guns on the Mole-head was of the first import- 
ance, and though the officer was in a position 
which was fully exposed to the machine-gun 
fire of the Germans he collected his men and 
led them to the attack. This he did although 
he was severely wounded and undoubtedly 
in great pain. The undertaking was one in 
which there was but the slightest chance of 
surviving, and Harrison must have known it, 
yet his spirit never faltered. All the men he 
had gathered together were either killed or 
woimdod, and he himself was killed at their 
head. He fell when he was indomitably 
pressing his attacks, u knowing as he did that 
any delay in silencing wie guns might jeopardize 
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and then on the Bangala, failed by a few hours 
at both places in spite of hard marching,’ * 
(Colonel Orr.) 

While the speed of von Let tow’s movements 
prevented the stern chase of him from succeed- 
ing, the speed of the British movements pre- 
vented the junction of Tafel and von Lettow, 
though at this time their forces were only a 
comparatively short distance apart. Finding 
the pace too hot for him von Lettow now 
abandoned German territory. He crossed the 
Rovuma on November 25 2(5 at the spot 
where it is joined from the south by the Lujenda 
river, before Colonel Ridgway’s column and 
the Nigerian Brigade, coming from Massasi 
could reach it. Colonel Rosa, the Portuguese 
commander, had placed a force at Ngomano, 
at the Lujenda confluence, but the attempt of 
the Portuguese there to delay the crossing was 
not successful. Von Lettow’s force at that 
time numbered about IKK) Europeans and 
2,000 to 2,200 black troops, with three or four 
times that number of carriers and followers, 
lie was very short both of rations and ammuni- 
tion, and was a few days later followed across 
the Rovuma by the 25th Cavalry and the 
Nigerian Brigade. “ He could not,” said 
General Northey, “ have held out for more 
than two or three days, but unfortunately the 
Portuguese at Ngomano surrendered to him 
[they were greatly out -numbered], and he was 


thus able to replenish his failing stock of food t 
and ammunition.” Moreover, the rainy season 
setting in early in December, further pursuit 
by the cavalry and Nigerians was rendered 
impossible. Thus favoured, von Lettow got 
clear away up the Lujondu valley. 

Colonel Tafel was not as successful as his 
chief. Von Lettow moved with such rapidity 
that Tafel had turned towards Nevala two or 
three days after that station had been aban- 
doned by von Lettow. On November 25 
he appeared on Colonel Orr’s line of com- 
munications, and discovered his mistake. On 
the 26th Tafel had a sharp engagement with 
a cavalry patrol and the 129th Baluchis (about 
150 rifles strong). Pie forced back this weak 
detachment and turned south, endeavouring 
to get out of the net into which he had run. 
Colonel Orr’s column, which had turned 
hack from following von Lettow, now' went in 
pursuit, of Tafel, w ho had reached the Rovuma. 
But cut off from von Let-tow, foodless, and in 
an unknown country, he decided to surrender. 
On November 27 a party of 1)7 Germans, 178 
askari, and about 1,100 followers marched into 
a British post and gave themselves up. Colonel 
Orr was to inarch the next day to intercept 
Tafel’s main column, but in the evening a 
message was received from Colonel Tafel 
stating that ho intended to cease hostilities. 

“ A meeting was arranged and at midday on 
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the main object of the expedition,” which was 
the bloctyng of the Zoebrugge- Bruges ("anal. 

So died Lieutenant -Commanders Bradford 
and Harrison on that memorable night which 
inevitably* suggested comparison with the 
storming of Badajoz— ” Ridge fell, and no 
man died that night with more glory- — yet 
many died and there was much glory.” 

Looking upon Victoria Crosses as a baro- 
meter which indicated the rise and fall in the 
intensity of the lighting during the weeks 
immediately preceding the armistice, it was 
seen that on certain days in September, Oc- 
tober and November there were amazing 
exhibitions of acts of courage. For these three 
months the Crosses awarded formed a con- 
siderable proportion of the whole of the Crosses 
given for the war. August had a good record, 
for it provided more than half-a-dozen days 
on which at least one Cross was won. Sep- 
tember was gloriously heralded by no fewer 
than five Crosses for the first day of the month, 
followed by four for the second, and the high 


the Germans that they were not able in tM 
last. days of all to perform those social acts 
for which alone the Cross could be' given, and 
the determination of the men of the German 
1 1< < t not to put to sea made it impossible for 
the vast majority of the officers and men of 
the Royal Navy to find opportunities to secure 
the honour 
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number of six each for the 18th arid the 27th. 
That month, indeed, stood prominently out in 
all the months of the war, for it could claim 
an average of one Cross for each of the 30 days 
which composed it, with a Cross or two to 
spare. October, too, was notable, there being 
three Crosses won on the 1st and five on the 
14th. The fierce nature of much of the fighting 
at the very end of the operations was indicated 
by the award of six Crosses for deeds of valour 
on November 4, the last Cross to be won, as 
announced in the published awards, being on 
November 6. British airmen had so fully 
proved their immeasurable superiority over 
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With regard to individual regiments, the 
Lancashire Fusiliers at an early stage took the 
lead and maintained it, the number of "Crosses 
won by this famous old corps being remarkably 
high. Some of these honours wen* conferred 
on the principle of selection. Other regiments 
which added greatly to their renown by the 
number of Crosses won were the Royal Fusi- 
liers, the Yorkshire Regiment and the Rifle) 
Brigade*--- -to name only two or three outstand- 
ing cases. The ext raordinary courage and 
resourcefulness of I la* oversea troops was 
clearly proved by the large* number of Crosses 
given to Canadians and Australians. 

A remarkable* instance of the* non -aware I of 
the Cross was mentioned in the House* e>f 
Commons e>n March 12, Milt), when l)r. Mao- 
namara, replying to a question, said the 
Admiralty were* informe*d that at the battle e>f 
Jutland Lieutenant Maurice J. Bethel sacri- 
ficed his life by staying on hoard a sinking 
ship, which had been eleserte*el and was being 
hit by salvo after salvo, to attend to a e'lying 
signalman. It was a fact that the only recog- 
nitiem e>f the deed was publicity, of the death 
of the* edlieer in the London Gazette as mentioned 
in dispatches. The? rule against the post- 
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‘November 28 [1917] Tafel surrendered uncon- 
ditionally with 19 officers, 92 other Europeans, 
over 1,200 askuri, and some 2,200 other 
natives.” Not a single enemy combatant 
was left in the protectorate, and the conquest 
of German East. Africa was complete. 

It was a hard -won conquest, and nearly two 
years had passed since the British offensive 
opened. During that period the Germans had 
lost in killed or captured over nine -tenths of 
their total force ; between May and December, 
1917, the enemy casualties were 1,018 whites 
uid 5,482 blacks ; they had in the same six 
months lost 14 guns and 73 machine-guns, 
besides rifles and military stores. The British 
casualties in the six months were also high. 
Without reckoning the sick roll and deaths 
from disease, they were close on 9,000 in action 
alone. The large majority were wounded, who 
recovered, and over 1,000 of the 8,000 casualties 
were suffered by carrier's and followers. These 
men often delivered ammunition right into the 
firing line, and attention has already been 
drawn to their devotion and courage. The 
losses from disease were serious, as may be 
inferred from the figures of the South African 
contingent for 1918-1917. Of their 1,800 dead, 
1,200 succumbed to disease. The Germans also 
suffered much from t he climate, and in the last 
half of 1917 their medical stores were running 
low. A remarkable effort was made to re- 
plenish them. It is alleged that von Let-tow 
sent word by wireless that unless a supply 
of quinine reached him by a certain date he 
would be unable to carry on.” Von Lettow 
certainly had then no wireless capable of com- 
municating direct with Berlin, but there were 
indirect methods of making known his neces- 
sities; while the British War Office reports 
bore testimony to tlu* largo number of German 
sick in hospital. Aware of von Let-tow's 
needs, the German Government tried to send 
him supplies hv air. The man chosen for the 
task was von Butlur, one of the best of the 
German air pilots, and he made the attempt 
in Zeppelin L 59. Ilis intention was to fly 
over Egypt and the Sudan to East Africa, and 
the starting point chosen was Jamboli, a town 
in Bulgaria. But t here wen? delays, and when, 
on November 10, von Butlar started, the sands 
were already running odt in German East 
Africa. Moreover, the “ Balkan Terror,” as 
L 59 was called, had only got as far as Smyrna 
when it was so heavily fired upon by its friends, 
who mistook it for an Allied airsliip, that it was 


obliged to land. The enterprise was not 
abandoned, and von Butlar started again from 
t Jamboli at 5 a.m. on November 21. This time 
it looked as if he might succeed. Flying 
without a hitch L 59 crossed the Mediter- 
ranean, the eastern edge of the Libyan Desert, 
and very early in the morning of November 23 
was nearing the latitude of Khartum. It 
then, at 2.45 a.m., received a wirekfss message 
from Nauen saying, ” Return ; East Africa 
occupied.” Yon Butlar, who had gone more 
than half-way to his objective, accomplished 
his return journey in safety, and landed at 
Jamboli at 10 a.m. on November 25, having 
flown over 4.500 miles without a stop. L 59 had 
been observed while passing over the oases in 
the Libyan Desert, and fears were entertained 
at Cairo that its objective might be the great 
Assuan Dam. Such measures as were possible 
were at once taken to meet the danger. 

Von Let tow's medical stores were low, but 
they were by no •means exhausted, and he 
augmented his medical stafT by detaining 
R.A.M.C. doctor prisoners. His own staff 
were able men ; among them was Dr. Taute, 
who had worked with Sir David Bruce on the 
Sleeping Sickness Commission. On the whole 
the German M.O's treated the wounded 
prisoners decently, but they were much ham- 
pered by the instruction of von Lettow and 
Dr. Sohriee. Badly wounded men were carried 
on grass pallets, and improvised bark dressings 
were used, as well as locally-made drugs. The 
wounded men were repeatedly made to go on 
long safaris, and the lot of the tui wounded was 
even worse, so that a very satisfactory feature 
of van Deventer’s advance was the liberation 
of the prisoners of war. During October and 
November over 150 European prisoners, 
British, Belgian and Portuguese, were released, 
together with a larger number of Indians and 
Africans. Among the whites were men who 
had been posted as missing, for von Lettow’ 
did not report t he capture of officers or men 
unless they were seen to he taken. The lot of 
the prisoners had been one of unnecessary 
privations, dangers and shame, if not quite as 
had as that of the? prisoners .who had been 
rescued at Tabora in September, 1918. 

There was generally (wrote a correspondent) good 
fure for the men in hospital, but the rations of the 
itnwoundnd prisoners were totally inadequate. Neither 
meat nor salt was given to the black prisoners. When 
we [wounded British] wore at Nangano three other 
prisoner camps oitrne in. Among the men were Nyasa- 
land Volunteors and South African^ Sepoys, Gold Coasl 1 
Regiment N.C.O.’s and Portuguese askuri. One OA&ip 
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was known as tin* “old men’s ” as it consisted of pri- 
soners taken in if! 14 — two wore survivors of the light 
at Tanga. Those “old men” had been constantly 
shifted about, and presented a strange ^peelaclo. They 
had been given no clothing or ulemils by their captors. 
Some were dressed in bark clothing and wore lion skin 
sandals. They had washing basins mended with wax 
and wore boiling their rice in small jugs. At Chiwata 
a naval officer who was placed in charge of all the pri- 
soner*’ cunips often appeared dressed in a complete 
suit, of bar* Blank water fever, dysentery, and other 

diseases carried off many ot the prisoners others went 

mad. One officer who hud been left, for dead at the 
Rufiji estuary, and was at the mercy of the tides for 
days, survived, and was released at Ohiwata. Here, 
when they saw the end coining, the Germans issued 
decent rations, and at the last the Sepoys were given 


lmd got clear away, African troops were almost 
exclusively employed. The Imperial, South 
African and Indian combatant units wort* re- 
leased, except the Indian Mountain Artillery 
and the Engineers (Imperial and South African). 
Jti February, 1918, the Nigerian Brigade was 
sent back to the West Coast ; later on the West 
India Regiment and the 2nd Capo Corps were 
also released, the last -named being scut to Pales- 
tine to join General Allenby. The bulk of the 
lighting in 1918 fell to t he King’s African Rifles 
and the Gold Const Regt . ( which remained in East 
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va.lt and lire. (At Nnngano those who had money hud 
been able to buy sufficient food through the Gorman 
guard*.) 

At Chiwata there were sum** alleviations iji the lot 
of the officer prisoners. There were hooks to read; 
they lintl, it was said, been the collection ot an elephant 
hunter; there was a I’umh Almawh* for l‘»IG: an 
ingenious office*’ hud made a puclc ol cards— --it required 
an effort in honesty not to rend their backs. S>ng -ongs 
were given, plantation songs alternating with Moody 
and 8unkey hymns, while we had operatic selections 
from a gifted performer on « bamboo flute. All sorts of 
people were re preedit ml at tlx* the piofessmn/d 

soldier, travellers, journalists, men of science ind letter-. 
S imo of the officers learned German during their cap- 
tivity — one, a Belgian, devoted his time to a. study ot 
Bantu and oilier African lungtuiges. 

# For the pursuit of von Lettow in Portuguese 
East Africa, as soon as it was realized that ho 


Africa till August, 1918), though the Portuguese 
force which cooperated with the British con 
tained a considerable proportion of Europeans. 

Von Lettow when lie crossed the Rovrnim 
marched with great speed up the valley of tho 
Lujenda and supplemented t lit* ammunition, 
rifles and food he had seized at. Xgomano by the 
further capture of isolated posts. For throe 
weeks the 251 h Cavalry and the Nigerians gave 
chase, but when on December 19 tho cavalry 
patrols reached Nanguare, a post on the 
Lujenda, some AO miles south of Xgomano, it was 
only to find that von Lettow had already cap- 
tured the Portuguese garrison there and was 
gone away westward. I he Lindi toree thus 
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humous ftward of honours prohibited the award 
of any, other honour than the Victoria Cross, 
and the Board did not consider that Lieut. 
Bathel's conduct, gallant as it, was, readied 
the high standard for which the Victoria Cross 
was awarded. 

During the whole of the period between 
August; 1914 and February 28, 1919, the total 
number of Crosses awarded to officers and men 
of the Regular Forces, Territorial Forces 
and New Armies was only 509, and two liars. 
Of the Crosses one was given for “services in 
connexion with the war,” the explanation of 
this description being “ Air raids, coastal 
bombardments, etc.,” this instance being 
clearly that of Lieutenant Leefe Robinson, 
on whom it w r as conferred for his skill and 
courage in destroying the German airship 
which fell in flames at Cuffiey, on September 
191(5. This was the only Cross over awarded 
for an act of valour in England. 

The limited extent of the award of the Cross 
during the long period mentioned was shown 
by the fact that for services in tin* field there 
w'ere distributed t he following honours : D.S.O., 
8,435 ; M.C., 35,802 ; D.C.M., 22,800 ; Military 
Medal, 91,721. 

An impressive illustration of the small pro- 
portion of Crosses awarded to casualities 
sustained was given by the figures officially 
published in March, 1919, of the losses of the 
Loot Guards. No fewer than 010 officers and 
13,053 other ranks were killed and 74(5 officers 
and 22,250 other ranks wounded. The figures 
for the regiments and the details of decorations 
aw arded were : 

Grenadier Guards. 

Killed, 203 officers, 4,43(5 other ranks 

Wounded, 242 officers, <5,934 other ranks. 

Missing, two officers, 85 other ranks. 

Decorations won — V.C., 7 : D.S.O., 51 ; 

Military Cross, 137; D.C.M., 152; Military 

Medal, (507. 

Coldstream Guards. 

Killed, 158 officers, 3,448 other ranks. 

W ounded, 324 officers, 9,435 other ranks. 

Missing, three officers, 110 other ranks. 

Decorations won V.C., 7; D.S.O., 40; 

Military Cross, 121; D.C.M., 152; Military 

Medal, 426. 

Scots Guards. 

Killed, 108 officers, 2,026 other ranks. 

Wounded, 149 officers, 4,002 other ranks. 

Missing, 595 N.C.O. s and men. No officers. 
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Decorations won— V.C., 5; D.8.O.. >4. 
Military Cross. 97; D.C.M., 89; Military 

Medal, 332. 

Irish Guards. 

Killed, 108 officers, 2,149 other ranks. 
Wounded, 199 officers, 5,5 40 other ranks. 
Missing, seven officers, 100 other ranks. 
Decorations won \\<\, 4 ; D.S.O., 15- 

Military Cross, 63; D.C.M., 75; Military 

Medal, 195. 


Welsh Guards. 

Killed, 33 officers, 820 other ranks. 



LIEUT.-COMMANDER A. I.. HARRISON, 
H.N. 

Wounded. 55 officers, 1.700 other ranks. 
Missing, no officers, two other ranks. 
Decorations won \.(\, 1 ; D.S.O., 10; 

Military Cross, 30; D.C.M., 20; Military 

Medal, 117. 

Guards Machine Gi n Kkui.ment (4th Hr i ). 
Killed, six officers, IT 1 other ranks. 
Wounded, 19 officer-;, 1,579 other rank-. 
Missing, one. officer. 

Decorations won D.S.O., 2; Military 

Dross, 25 ; D.C.M , 23 ; Military Medal, 07. 
Many of the Crosses were post hunafusly 
awarded; not a few of the recipients sub- 
sequently fell in action, and others died of 
disease, leaving but a shrunken band to live 
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lost touch with the Gormans, and it was clear 
that further operations would constitute an 
entirely new undertaking. The prospect was 
not encouraging, especially when the character 
of the country over which von Lotto w and his 
veterans were free to roam was considered. 

Tho portion c»f t\>rtuguono Last Africa bounded by 
tlu> Rovutiui and Zambesi rivers. Lake Nya*ft, and the 
s«*a, is but little smaller than France (wrote General van 
Deventer). Much of this vast area was a terra incognita 
in Europeans, and no accurate maps were available. 
I ii some parts the natives were as yet unsubdued, 
while in others they were in more or less open rebellion. 
There were but few roads, and no railways except 
30 miles of H ft. (» in. gauge starting from Lurnbo, on 
the mainland west of Mozambique. . . . The control 
districts (which tho enemy would naturally make for) 
were reported to bo well elevated, healthy, and fertile. 
In fact, Portuguese Kast Africa appeared an ideal 
theatre for the o|)orutioms of a commander of a compact 
and mobile force, tied to no baso, independent of lines 
of communication, and adept in tho art of “living on 
the country,” whose aim would probably bo to avoid 
encounters with superior forces and to remain in being 
as long as possible. 

In his new plan of campaign General van 
Deventer (who had been made a K.C.M.G. in 


recognition of his services in tho 1917 cam- 
paign) set before himself two objoets, “ to 
prevent tho enemy returning in any force to 
German East Africa and to get to grips with 
him as soon and as often as possible.’* Given 
the known character of the enemy commander 
and the known difficulty of forcing decisive 
action, the campaign had “ perforce to bo one 
of virtual extermination.” No time was lost 
in getting to work, and the new campaign was , 
initiated while the 25th Cavalry and the 
Nigerian Brigade were still engaged in their 
fruitless choso. Von Lottow had made, as was 
foreseen, for the central region between Lake 
Nyasa and the sea. Before December w T us over 
the German force was spread over an area 
extending 200 miles oast and west, from Unango, 
50 miles east of Nyasa to Modo, somo 130 miles 
w est of the Indian Ocean at Port Amelia. They 
were at once attacked from both sides. General 
Northey landed the 2nd Capo Corps at Mton- 
gula, on the eastern shores of Nyasa, and on 
December 19 it started for Unango, while 
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enjoy the honour which attended their 
■hievement ofn^ieroic deeds. 

The following officers, non-commissioned 
/officers and men complete the list of recipients 
of the Victoria Cross : 


Algie, Lieut. Wallace Lloyd, late 20th Bn., 
1st Central Ontario Regt. 

Amey, Lee.-Cpl. Win., l/8th Bn., R. Wav. 
Regt. (T F.) (Birmingham). 



MRS. BRADFORD, THE MOTHER OF TWO 

V.C.’S SHOWING THE GROSS OF LIEUT.- 
COMMANDER G. N. BRADFORD, R.N. 

Archibald, Sapper Adam, '218th Field Co., 
It K. (Leith). 

Beatham, Pte. Robert Matthew. late 8th Bn., 
A.T.F. 

Btssett, Lieut. Wm. Davidson, l/6th Bn., 
Arg. and Suthd Highrs. (T.F.). 

Bradford, Lieut -Com. George Nicholson, R N. 

Buckley, Pte. (T.-Cpl.) Alexander Hy., late 
54th Bn., A.I.F. 

Cairns, Sergt. Hugh, D.C.M., late 46th Bn., 
Saskatchewan Regt. 

Caldwell, Sergt. Thos., 12th Bn., R. Scot. 
Fus (Carluke). 


Cartwright, Pte. Geo., 33rd Bn., A.T.F, 
Clark-Kenned y, Lieut. -Colonel Wm* Hew. 

C.M.G., D.S.O., 24th Bn., Quebec Regt. 
Clarke, Sergt. James, 15th Bn., Lancashire 
Fus. (Rochdale). o 

Cloutman, Lieut. (Act. Maj.) Brett Mackay, 
M.C., 59th Field Co., R.E. (T.F.). 

Coltman, Pte. (Lce.-Cpl.) Wm. Harold, D.C.M., 
M.M., 1 /6th Bn., N. Staff. Regt. (T.F.) 

( W i nshil 1 , B urton -on-Tren t ). 

Currey, Pte. Win. Matthew, 53rd Bn., A.I.F 
Curtis, Sergt. Horace Augustus, 2nd Bn., R 
Dublin Fus. (Newlyn East, Cornwall). 
Daykins, Cpl. (Act. Sergt.) John Brunton, 

2 /4th Bn., York and Lane. Regt. (T.F.) 
(Jedburgh, Scotland ). 

Doyle, Co. -Sergt. -Major Martin, M.M., 1st 
Bn., U. Munster Fus. (New Ross, Co. Wex- 
ford). 

Elcock, Lce.-Cpl. (Act. Cpl.) Roland Edward, 
M.M., 11th Bn., R. Scots. (Wolverhampton). 
Gordon, Lce.-Cpl. Bernard Sidney, M.M., 41st 
Bn., A.T.F. 

Greenwood, T. -Major (Act Lieut. -Colonel) 
Harry, D.S.O., M.C., 9th Bn., K.O Y.L.I. 
Gregg, Lieut. Milton Fowler, M.C., R Can. 

Regt , Nova Scotia Regt. 

Hall, Cpl. Arthur Chas., 54th Bn., A.I.F. 
Harrison, Lieut. -Com. Arthur Lay land, R.N, . 
Harvey, Pte. Norman, 1st Bn., Ii. Innis. Fus. 

( N e w ton -le W i 1 1 o ws ) . 

Hedges, T.-Lieut. Fk Wm., Bedfordshire 
Regt ., attd. 6th Bn., Northamptonshire Regt. 
Holmes, Pte. Wm. Edgar, late 2nd Bn., Gren. 

Gds. (Didbrook, nr. Winehrnere, Glouc.). 
Honey, Lieut. Sami. Lewis, D.C.M., M.M., 
late 78th Bn., Manitoba Regt. 

Hutchison, Capt. Ballenden Seymour, Can. 
A. Med. Corps., attd. 75th Bn., 1st Central 
Ontario Regt. 

Tngram, Lieut. Geo. Morby, M.M., 24th Bn., 
A.I.F. 

Johnson, Major (Act. Liout. -Colonel) Dudley 
Graham, D.S.O., M.C., S. W. Bord., attd. 
2nd Bn., R. Suss. Regt. 

Johnson, 2nd Lieut, James, 2nd Bn., Northd. 
Fus., attd. 36th Bn. 

Kerr, Lieut. Geo. Fraser, M.C., M.M., 3rd Bn., 
1st Central Ontario Regt. 

Kirk, 2nd Lieut. James, late 10th, attd. 2nd, 
Bn., Manchester Regt. 

Lewis, Lce.-Cpl. Allau Leonard, late 6th Bn., 
Northamptonshire Regt. (Whitney, Hereford).^ 
Lowerson, Sergt. Albert David, 21st Bn., 
A.I.F 
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A TRADER GIVES 

Colonel Hawthorn, who had boon transferred 
by boat to the south end of the lake, was 
marching north-east towards the Lujenda river. 

For the eastern operations tho Gold Coast 
Regiment under Colonel Rose was sent to 
Port Amelia. By the end of December it had 
begun to move towards Medo and was soon 
afterwards joined by the 4 /4th K.A.R.’s and 
a section of the 22nd Mountain Battery. Thus, 
while with tho aid of Portuguese troops a 
barrier was formed against von Lottow’s ret urn 
north, the British forces were at the beginning 
of January, 1918, closing on the enemy simul- 
taneously from east and west. Operations 
were to continue as far as possible throughout 
the rainy season, which had then begun. Of 
the 15 companies into which von Let tow’s force 
was formed 11 were at that time between the 
Lujenda and Lake Nyasa, von Lettow’s head- 
quarters being at Mtarica, 140 miles east of 
Mtengula. Between those two places he had 
forces at Mwembe as well as Unango, and 
further south at Luambala, on the upper 
Lujenda, were three German companies. Despite 
heavy rains the Cape Corps -750 rifles -pushed 
on, occupied Unango, and, on January 21, 
entered Mwembe, whence the enemy had fallen 
back on Mtarica. To Mtarica the Cape Corps 
pushed on, February 3, but von Let tow bad 
gone, leaving only a small rearguard, whoso 
opposition was quickly overcome. Mean- 
time Wawthorn (with some 1,300 rifles) had 
occupied Luambala, and by the middle of 


INFORMATION. 

February General Northey had completed the 
clearance of the west bank of the Lujenda. 
“ The enemy’s opposition luid been constant, 
but not severe.” 

Von Led tow had retired south-east to tho 
Msalu-Nanungii region, in the very centre of 
the country, and at the greatest distance 
possible from either Lake Nyasa or the sea. 
The difficulties of supply, especially for the 
Nyasaland forces, were consequently largely 
increased. But no pause in the operations 
occurred ; Colonel Rose pushed steadily west 
from Port Amelia, and General Nort hoy’s 
columns as steadily advanced oast from the 
Lujenda. In addition, a column of 1,500 
Portuguese troops was got ready to move from 
the north, and for the bettor co-ordination of 
the movements of the troops General van 
Deventer assumed command of the Allied 
forces. Short ly afterwards a K.A.R. battalion 
was sent to Mozambique, whence it advanced 
to support the Portuguese force round Nam- 
pula, south of Colonel Rose’s column. 

Colonel Rose had in January pushed his 
advanced troops to Parnune, 50 miles south- 
west of Port Amelia, and lmd occupied Meza, 
whence, in February, they reached to within 
30 miles of Medo. The Port Amelia force was 
now strengthened and formed into two columys 
under General Kd wards, with Colonels Rose 
and Oiffard as column commanders. At Medo 
an enemy force of six companies held a strong 
position oil Chirimba Hill, a rocky ridge over 
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Lyall, Lieut. Graham Thomson, 102nd Bn 
2nd dentral Ontario Regt. 

McCarthy, Lieut. Lawrence Dominic, 10th 
Bn., A.I.F. 

MacGregor, T.-Capt. .John, M.C., D.C.M 
2nd G. M. R. Bn., 1st Central Ontario Re^t. 
McPhie, Cpl. James, late 416th (Edinburgh) 
Field Co., R.E. (T.F.) (Edinburgh). 
Mactier, Pte. Robt., late 23rd Bn., A.I.F 
Marshall, Lieut. (Act. Lieut. -Colonel) John 
Neville, M.C., late Trish Gds. (S. It.), atld. 
16th Bn., Lancashire Fun. 

Maxwell, Lieut. Joseph, M.C., D.C.M. , 18th 
Bn., A.I.F. 

Merrifield, Sergt. Win., 4th Bn., Centra) 
Ontario Regt. 

Miles, Pte. Francis George, 1 /5th Bn., Glouc. 

Regt. (T.F.) (Coleforrl, Glouc.). 

Mitchell, Capt. Coulson Norman, M.C., 4th 
Bn., Can. Engineers. 

Moffatt, Pte. Martin, 2nd Bn., Leins. Regt. 
(Sligo). 

Nunney, Pte. Claude Joseph Patrick, D.C.M., 
M.M., 38th Bn., Eastern Ontario Regt. 
O'Niell, Sergt. John, M.M., 2nd Bn., Leins. 
Regt. (Glenboig). 


Rayfield, Pte. Walter Leigh, 0th Bn.. British 
Columbia Regt. 

Ricketts, Pte. Thomas, 1st Bn„ R. Newfound- 
land Regt. 

Rioos, Sergt. Ek. Chns., M.M.. late 6th Bn., 
York, and Lane. Regt. (Bournemouth). 
Ryan, Pte. John. .Vitli Bn., A.I.E. 

Sexton. Sergt. Gerald, 13th Bn., A.I.F. 
Towers. l*te. James, 2nd Bn„ Scottish Rifles 

(Preston). 

Townes, Lieut. Edgar Thus., M.C., 2nd Bn. 
Aus. M.G. Corps. 

Wauino, Cpl. (Lee. -Sergt.) Willi, un. M M., late 
25th n " > H - " Vlsl > rus. (T.F.) (Welshpool). 
M auk, Major Blair Anderson, D.S.O., 32nd 
Bn„ A.I.F. 

Waters, Temp. Capt. (Act, Major) Arnold 
Horace Sawto. D.S.O., M.C., 218th Field 
Co., R.E. 

Weathers, Leo. -Cpl. (Temp. Cpl.) Lawrence 
Carthage, 43rd Bn., A.I.E, 

Wilkinson. I'to. Alfd., l/ 5 th Bn.. Manch. 
hegt. (T.F.) (Leigh). 

Woods, Pte. James Park, 4sth Bn., A.I.F. 
Younc, Pte. John Francis, 87th Bn.. Quebec 
Regt. 


r 
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a mile long. Here, on April 12, there was a 
hot engagement, the (iennans counter-attack. - 
ing Colonel Gifford, who was endeavouring to 
turn their position. For four hours I he 
fighting was heavy and close, and casual- 
ties were serious on both sides, but all the 
attacks were repulsed. On the approach of 
Rose, who had taken Medo, the enemy broke 
off the tight and succeeded in getting away. 

do April 17 l lu» enemy was found in an entrenched 
pavilion lino 18 mi Ins west of M“do, and fightiim 
ivMit imu'c.1 all day, (ho enemy retiring during the night. 
Tim country was exceedingly dilViculf, Ihe jungle being 
;■« thick ( fin I roads were mere tunnels through bamboo 
thickets and elephant grass, while long .stretches of 
track appeared more suitable for limits than for motor 
transport. Successive positions Hankmg the road had 
to he cleared, and progress was flow. 

Both General Edwards anti (general Northey 
v\ ere now closing on Nanungu. Mahua, south- 
west of Nanungu, had been taken by Nort hoy’s 
troops on April 5. On the 9th a detachmorit 
of the 2nd/ 1st K.A.lt’s, under (Captain Deben- 
harn, accomplished a smart piece of work, 
completely dispersing an enemy company and 
capturing both its machine-guns. 

On May 4 Colonel barton (3rd/ 1st K A.lt. and half 
2nd/ 1st K.A.R.) engaged an enemy company about 
five hours west of Nanungu. The enemy worn db • 
persed and retime! eastwards. Colonel Barton pursued, 
and, on May 5 His leading company surprised and 
most pluekily attacked a largo enemy camp west of 
Nanungu The enemy [who were eommamled by 
von bet tow in person | immediately counter-attacked 
vigorously, with a force of from four to five companies. 
Sharp fighting at close quarters laded throughout the 
whole day, the enemy finally withdrawing under cover 
of night, over 30 Germans and 1 00 askaris having been 
killed ,utd wounded in this engagement. Colonel 
Barton was also wnundfa'l, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Griffiths took over command ol his column. 

Forces were sent north to Msalu to prevent 

the Germans breaking back, and their main body 

was forced to Korewa. 24 miles south-west of 

Nanungu, and east of Mahua. Here, on 

May 29, severe lighting took place among rocky 

hills and thick bush. Colonels (Jiffard and 

Griffiths attacked the enemy, who was roughly 

handled, losing 1 I whites and 49 askuri (killed 

or captured), besides several hundred porters, 

n field and a machine-gun, stores of ammunition 

and the complete baggage of four companies. 

A few days later an enemy hospital, with 99 

patients (In of them whites) fell into tin* 

hands of the British.* Von lad tow now made 

his way south, and by the last day of May he 

\iijs on the Lurio river, near Vatiwu. Thener 
1 * - - - 

* When iricnnwruciil !y Itampemd hy.- ick and wounded 
\’»n Lclt'iw -imply left them behind for *lr> British to 
pu k up, ’* ?i ccmvidcruhlc advantage to the enemy/* 
s«l<l General vail Dcvcntet'i 


through extremely difficult country, “ where 
rugged heights rise in almost every direction 
out of a sea of almost impenetrable bush,” he 
continued south through the Narnule region by 
Malema to Jlle. He was pursued from the 
north, a combined British -Portuguese column 
advanced from the Mozambique direction, and 
other dispositions were made to Overtake him. 
They failed, and “ so rapid had been the 
enemy’s movements that ho captured valuable 
stores and supplies [in his march on Ille] which 
the Portuguese had not been able to remove in 
time.” During June General Edwards moved 
his base from Port Amelia to Mozambique, 
while, towards tho end of the month, General 
Northey left, having been appointed Governor 
of British East Africa. Colonel Hawthorn, 
with the rank of Brigadier-General, took over 
N or they \s command . 

Meanwhile von Lottow had reached the 
coastal area in the region of Qneliinane, and 
was gaily raiding some of the richest prazas 
tho Portuguese possessed in East Africa. The 
whereabouts of his main force was unknown, 
and it was necessary to guard Quelimano itself, 
where British and Portuguese marines were 
landed. For further protection a mixed British 
and Portuguese force, under Major Gore- 
Brown, was sent to Nhainaeurra, 25 miles 
north-east of Quclimane, and tho terminus of 
a tramway line running from the port to- 
wards the Licungo river. Tt guarded a rich 
sugar factory. 

Reliable information was extremely hard to obtain 
a* the enemy had suborned many of the native chiefs 
and headmen by lavish presents of cloth and other good* 
captured by them between Alto Moloeue and Lugella. 
Thus the enemy not only denied information to us, but 
was able to depend on early and accurate news nf 
our movement.*. The same difficulty was experienced by 
ih during the whole time that the enemy was in the 
coastal zone. Our columns were doing everything 
possible to get to grips wit h the enemy but wore frequently 
led astray by false reports. . . . They were occasionally 
completely out of touch with their headquarters, and 
with one another, as the rapidity of their movements 
made it impossible for cable parties to keep up with 
them and pack wireless lias a very small and uncertain 
range in thick bu»h. The difficulties of concerted action, 
always great in hush country, were thus very greatly 
enhanced. 

On the afternoon of July 1 a sudden attack was made 
on the Western sector of Nhninucurm by three enemy 
companies. Tho enemy had undoubtedly received 
accurate information about the position, h.h (lu? attack 
was pushed straight iri between the Portuguese Western 
flank and file river. Tho garrison of about 500 unlive 
troops was surpthed ; and, though the Portuguese 
officers ami X.G.O.’s fought, bravely, the whole of this 
sector of the defence, including two quick-firing guns 
(one rendered useless), wa- in the enemy’s hands withih 
a very short time. The enemy consolidated his petition 
and the Portuguese garrison of the centre Hector retired 
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A London Gazette Supplement of March 31, 1919, contained a War Office list of places and dates 
concerning awards of the Cross to officers, non-commissioned officers, and men which had not 
been previously published. These important details, which related to more than half the Crosses 
given during the war, are as follows : — * 


\F. 


Name and Regiment. 

\CKKOYP, T./Capt. H , M.C.. M.D., late R.A.M.C., attd. 

flth Bn., R. B rt rk<. R. _ v . 

ADDISON. The Rev. W. R. F.. T. /C.F., 4th Cl., A. Chapl. 

APL.UI, T. /‘2nd Lt. T. K„ 7th Bn., Bedf. R. 

Allen, (apt. W. B.. M.C., M B, R.A.M.C. 

Anderson, T. /Maj. (A. /Iit.-CY>1.) \V. H.. 12th (S.) Bn., 
High. 1 .1. „ „ „ „ 

Andrew. cpl. L. W„ ‘2nd Wellington R., N./.l 

A\ to up. L. /Cpl. T. L„ M.M.. 16th Bn., A.l.F. .. 

Baij Lt. (T. 'Capt.) A., D.S.O., M.C., late 7th Bn., Notts 
A Derby. R.. A R F C. 

BaRRATT, Pte. T.. late 7th Bn., 8. Staffs, R 
Barron, Cpl. C. ,3 rd Can. Bn., 1st Cent. Ontario R. 
Battf.n-Pooll. Lt. A. H. R. Muns. Fus. . . .. .. 

BAXTER, 2nd Lt. Edward Felix, 1 /8th Bn., L pool R. 

Beak F T. /Comdr. D. M. W„ D.S.O., M.C.. Drake Bn.. 
R N V.R. 

Beal, T. /2nd Lt. K. F., 13th (S.) Bn.. York. R. .. 
Bkeslky, Pte. W„ 12th Bn.. Rif. Brig. 

Bell, T. /2ml Lt. D. S.. Oth Bn., York. R. • • •• 

Bell T. Ca|»t. E. N. F.. late 9th Bn.. R. Tunis, if as., 
attd. L.T.M. Bt.v. , i4 w 
Bennett. T./Lt. E. IV. 2nd Bn.. Wore. R. . . • • 

BEST. 2nd Lt. (T./Lt.-Cnl.) P. B„ D.S.O., late Lett*. It., 

Commdg. 0th Bn. 

Best-Dunklky, Capt. (T. /Lt.-Col.) B., late Lan, l us., 
attd. 2 /5th Bn.. Lan. Fus., T.F. 

Birks. 2nd Lt. F„ late flth Bn., A.l.F. . . • • •• 

Bisiior, Capt. W. A.. D.S.O., M.C., Can. Cav. and R.r.(. 

Blackburn, 2nd Lt. A. S.. loth Bn., Aust. Inf. ... 
BLOOMFIELD. Capt. W. A., Scouts Corps, S.A. Mtd. Bde. 
Booth Sgt F C. B.H.A. Police, attd. Rhode la Name K. 
BorklLa Lt. A. C.. M.M.. 26 th Bn.. A.l.F. • • • 

Bouton, Lt.-Col. A. I)., D.S.O., 2 /‘22nd Bn. Bond. R... 
BouuHEY. 2nd Lt. S. H. P- late 1 /4th Bn., R. Seo. Ins., 
T F 

Boulter. Sgt. W. B.. flth Bn.. North’ n R. • •• 

Bradforp. Lt. (T. /Lt.-Col.) R.B .M.C.. 9th Bn Dnrh. L.I. 
Brer ETON, Pte. (A. /Cpl.) A., 9th Bn.. Manitoba R. 

Brill ant, Lt. J.. M.C., late 22nd Bn.. Quebec R. 

Brooks, C.S.M. E., 2 /4th Bn.. Oxf. «.* Burks, i .l . I 

Brown, Sgt, I). F.. 2nd Inf. Bn., N.Z.F 

Brown, Pte. H , late 10th Bn.. Can. lnl. 

Brown, Cpl. W. E., D.C.M., 20th Bn., A.l.F. 

Bryan, L. /Cpl. T.. 25th (S.) Bn.. North’d Fus. . . 
Buchan, 2nd Lt, J. C„ Arg. A Suth’d llighrs. .. 
Buchanan. Lt, (T./Capt.) A.. 1th Bn.. S.W. Bord. 

Bt oPEN, Pte. P„ late 31st Bn.. A.l.F 

Bi rman, Sgt. W. F.. I flth Bn.. Rif. Brig 
Bushell, Capt, (T. /Lt.-Col.) (’., D.S.O., late 

Surr. R. (S.R.), Comdg. 7th (8.) Bn 
Butler, Pte. W. B., 17th Bn., V\ . York. R.. attd. 

T.M. Bty. 

BYE. Sgt. R.. 1st Bn., Welsh Gds 

Calvert, Sgt. L.. M.M., 5th Bn., K.O. Yorks. L I. •• 
Campbell. Maj. A Bt. Lt.-Col. (T./Lt. Col.) J. V., D.S.O., 

Carmichael, Sgt. J., 9th Bn., N. Staff. R. . . 

Carroll, Pte. J , 33rd Bn.. A.l.F. . . • • 

Carter. C.S.M. N. V„ late 12th Bn., R. Suss. R. . . . 

Carton pe Wiakt, Capt. (T. /Lt.-Col.) A.. D.S.O., 4th 
I)n (Ids. 

CASTLETON. Sgt. C. C„ late 5t,h Bn.. Aust. MG. Corps 
Cassidy. 2n Lt. B. M., late 2nd Bn.. Lane. Fus. .. 

Cates 2nd Lt, (1. E., late 2nd Bn.. Rif. Bde. . . 
Cathkr, T./Lt. CL St, (L S.. late 9th Bn., R. Ir. llit. 
Cator, Sgt. H., 7th Bn., E. Surr. R. 

Chafer. Pte. (L W„ K. York It. . . . • 

Chatta SINGH. Sepoy, 9th Bhopal hit., Ind. Army 
C'HAVASSK, Capt. N. CL, M.C., M.B., R.A.M.C. 

(’KERRY, Capt. P. II. . M.C., late 26th Bn., A.l.F. 
Christian, Pte. II.. 2nd Bn.. R. Lan. It. . • • 

Christie, Rtlmn. (L. /Cpl.) .L A.. 1 / It h Bn.. Loud. R. 

CLAMP. Cpl. W„ late 6th Bn.. York. R 

Clare, Pte. 0. W., late 5th Lr*. . . 

CLARKE. Pte. (A. /Cpl.) L., 2nd Bn., Can Inf. . . • 

Coffin. Lt.-Col. (T. I Brig-Gen.) C.. D.S.O. lt.E.. Commdg. 
25th Inf. Bde. 

Colley, Pte. (A. /Sgt.) H. J.. M.M., late 10th Bn.. Lan. 
Fu* 

Collin, 2nd Lt, J. II., 1 /4th Bn., R. Lan. It.. T.F. 

Colli ns, A. /Cpl. J., 25th Bn.. R.W. Fus... 

Colli nos-W ells. Capt. (A. /Lt.-Col.) J. 8.. D.S.O.. late 
4th Bn., Bedf. R. 

COLEMBINK, Pte. H. CL, late 9th Sqdn., M.(L Corps 
Colvin, 2nd Lt. H., Che«. It., attd. 9th Bn. . . . • 

Colyfr-Fergusson. 2nd Lt. (A. /Capt.) T. R., late ind 
Bn., North’n R, 

Comhe. Lt. R. G., late 27th Can. Inf. Bn 
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Y' pres, France .. 

Sanalyal, Mesopotamia 

Thiepval, France 
Nr. Meonil, France 

Bois Favieres, nr. Marieourt. France.. 

La Basse Y’ille, France 

Yalre and Hamel Woods, France 

France (distinguished Hying servs.) 

N. of Ypres, Belgium . . 

PasM’hendaele Itidge, France .. 

Nr. Calonne, France 
Nr. Blnirville, France .. 

Logeast Wood, France . . • ♦ 

St. Ledger, France 
Bucquoy, France 
Horseshoe Trench, Fratiee 
Thiepval. France 

Nr. Le Translov, France 

E. of Polygon Wood, France .. 

Wicltje, Flanders 

Gleneorse Wood, E. of Ypres. France 
Nr. Camhrai, France (distinguished flying 
servs.). 

Po/leres, France 

Mlftll. E. Afiica 

Johanncsbruek. nr, Songea, E. Afrit a 
Y’ I lie is Bretonneux, France 
Sherla. Palestine 
El Burt, Palestine 

T rones Wood, France 
Eaueourt 1‘Abbay, France 
K. of Amiens, France 
K. of Moharioourt, France 
Fayes, France . . 

S.E. of Higli Wood, France 
Hill 70, nr. Loos. France 
Villers Bretonneux, France 
Nr. \rras, France 
E. of Marteville, France 
Falauiyah Lines. Mesopotamia 
Polygon Wood. nr. Ypres, France 
S.K. of Y’pres, France 

W. of St. Quentin Canal, and X. of Tergnicr, 
France. 

E. of Lempire. France . . 

Y'ser Canal, Flanders . . 

Havrineoiirt, France .. 

Ginchy, F ranee 

Nr. Hill 60 (Zwarteleen, France) 

St. Ives, France 

Boars Head, Richebourg I’Avoue, France . . 
La Bojsellc, France 

Nr. Po/ieres, France 
Arras, France 

E. of Boiiehavesnes, France 

Nr. Hamel, France 
Nr. Arras, France 
E. of Mcaulto, France 
Wadi. Mesopotamia 
Gullleioont, France 
Wieltje, Flamles 

I agnlcourt, France 
(Jninchv, France 
Fcjja. Palestine 
Poclcapelle, France 
Hourlon Wood, France 
Nr. Pozleres. France 
Westh >ek, Flanders 

Martlnpuich, France 

Givenchy. France 

Palestine.. 

Marcoing to Albert, France 

Hcrvilly Wood. France 
E. of Ypres, France 
Belle waarde, Flanders 

8 . of Acheville, France 


Date of 
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Date. 

31.7.17 
to 1 .8.17 

6.9.17 

9.4.16 

26.9.16 

27 /28.9.16 

25.11.16 

3.9.16 

26.10.16 

25.3.18 

3.5.18 

31 .7.17 

6.9.17 

4.7.18 

17.8.18 

— 

8.6.17 

27.7.17 

6.9.17 

6.11.17 

11.1.18 

25.6.16 

5.8.16 

17/18.4.16 

26.9.16 

21 /25.8.18/ 
4.9.18 

15.11.18 

21/22.3.18 

4.6.18 

8.5.18 

28.6.18 

5.7.16 

9.9.10 

1.7.16 

26.9.16 

5.11.16 

30. 12.16 

1.10.17 

11.1.18 

31.7.17 

6.9.17 

20.9.17 

8.11.17 

— 

11.8.17 

23.7.16 

9.9.16 

21.8.16 

29.12.16 

12.2.17 

8.6.17 

17/18.7.18 

16.9.18 

7.11.17 

18.12.17 

1.12.17 

13.2.18 

14.7.16 

26.10.16 

1.10.16 

25.11.16 

9.8.18 

27.9.18 

8 /9.8.18 

27.9.18 

28.4.17 

27.6.17 

15.9.17 

14.6.17 

16.8.17 

17.10.17 

6.7.18 

17.8.18 

9.4.17 

8.6.17 

21.3.18 

22.6. 1H 

5.4.10 

26.9.16 

26/28.9.17 

26.11.17 

20.9.17 

26.11.17 

23.3.18 

3.5.18 

6.8.17* 

17.10.1, 

31.7.17 

6.9. ly 

12.9.18 

15.11.18 

15.9.16 

26.10.16 

8.9.17 

17.10.17 

7/12.6.17 

2.8.17 

30.6.16 

9.9.16 

2 / 3 .7.16 

9.9.16 

28.7.16 

26.9. 16 

28.3.18 

3.5.18 

8.3.17 

i 1 .5.17 

1.7.10 

9.9.16 

9.4.17 

8.6.17 

3/4.6.16 

5.8.16 

13.1.16 

21 .6.16 

9.8. 16 

26.10.16 

31.7/2.8.17 

14.9.17 

(Bar) 

26.3.17 

11.5.17 

18.10.15 

3.3.16 

21 /22.12.17 

27.2 18 

9.10.17 

18.12.17 

28/29.11.17 

11.1.18 

9.9.16 

26.10.16 

31.7.17 

14.9.17 

25.8.18 

22.10.18 

9.4.18 

28.6.18 

31.10.17 

18.12.17 

22/27.3.18 

24.4.10 

22.3.18 

3.5.18 

20.9.17 

8.11,1V 

31.7.17 

6.9.17 

3.5.17 

27.6.17 
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by order to tho British position on the east, which 
wa* now held by about 300 K.A.K. The enemy attacked 
on July 2 and again on the 3rd, but was repulsed. At 
3 p.m. on the 3rd, however, fire was opened from one of 
the captured guns, seconded by a largo number of 
Maxims, under cover of which a determined assault 
was pushed in, which carried the defences on the north* 
east face. The garrison then retired, maintaining good 
order, until they found themselves penned in an angle 
of the river, when a considerable number wore drowned 
in crossing. OJan Deventer.) 

Von Lettow wan not able to take full ad van - 


tho Ligonha and Meluli rivers,* and was raiding 
in every direction.” Tho whole of this district 
was practically in rebellion, and in return for 
lavish presents from plundered Portuguese 
stores the natives gave the enemy every help 
in food and guides, while t he attraction of loot 
was very strong for the Gorman askari. How- 
ever, they could not stay long in tlieso sea- 
board areas, for British columns were drawing 



CARRYING THB SICK. 


tag© of his success, in view of the approach of 
several British columns. An attempt to pin 
the enemy between Nhamaeurra and the sea 
failed owing to false information gi\en h\ 
natives. The Germans retired, parallel to the 
eoast, crossed the Melela river on July U and 
attacked and overpowered a small British 
garrison of about 100 men covering road making 
parties. Tho garrison held out for two day*, 
most of the defenders being killed or wounded. 
By the beginning of August von Lettow. going 
towards Mozambique, “ had established himself 
near Chalaua, in the rich country lying Ik-jwc.'U 


r. These columns closed in, hut only to find 
evacuated camp. Von Lettow was then 
’ching west to I lie, though with many twist- 
* to evade his pursue! s. On August 30 his 
n body, which had turned north, encountered 
t of General Hawthorn’s force; after 
:‘re fighting it was driven hack, and next 
the Germans were in turn attacked at 
ma, in the Malema district. 

was hoped lb.it ih «• enemy miul.t V mv« been cdt- 
,1 but the r uugecl country mid tliiek hiitdi mmlc 
■ n tjons very .t.i.l he finally broke away to 

northward* In the two da>>’ the enemy l»-t 

•lutes killed and 1 1 can: uflUf, while several man- were 
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Name and Regiment. 

Congreve, Bt. MaJ. W. La T.. D.S.O., M.C., late Rif 
Bde. 

Cooke, Pte. T., late Mth Bn., A ust. Inf., A.I.F. 

Cooi’KR, Sgt, E., 12th Bn.. K.R. Rif. C 

COPPI58, Cpl, F. G., 8th Bn. f Manitoba R. 

Cotter, L. /L)»L (A. /Cpl.) W. R., late 6th Bn.. E. Kent R 
Counter, Pte. J. T., King’s T/ikk>1 R. 

Coury. 2nd Lt. G. G., 8. Lan. K. (3rd. attd. 1 /4tli. Bn ). 
COVERDALE, Sgt. H., 11th Bn., Mauch. R. 

COX, Pte. C., 7th Bn., Bedf. R 

CRAIG. 2nd Lt. J. M., 1 /4th Bn., attd. 1 /5th Bn 
R. Seo. Fus. 

Crichton, Pte. J., 2nd Bn., Aurk. R., N.Z.F. 

Croak, Pte. J. B., late Quebec R. . . 

CROSS, Pte. (A./L./Cpl.) A. II.. 40th Bn.. M G. Corps .. 

Crowe, 2nd Lt. J., 2nd Bn.. Wore. It 

CRTTIckshank, Pte. R. ET, 2 /4th Bn.. Lond. R. (Lornl. Seo.). 
Cunningham, CpI. J., late 2nd Bn., Lein. R. 

CUNNINGHAM, Pte. J., E. York. R 

Dalzikl, Dvr. II.. 15th Bn., A.I.F 

Dancox, Pte. F. G., late 4th Bn., Wore. R 

Davey, Cpl. P.. M.M., 10th Bn.. A.I.F 

DAVIES, cpl. J. L., late 13th Bn., R. Welsh Fus 

Davies, Cpl. J. T., 8. Lan. R. 

Davies, Cpl. J., 10th Bn., R. Welsh Fus 

Day, Cpl. S. J., 11th Bn.. Stiff. R 

Dinesen, Pte. T., 42nd Bn., Quebec R. . . 

DotWALL, Lt. (A./Capt.) K. 8. late S.R.. attd. “ A ” Btv., 
88th Bde. 

Downik, Sgt. R., 2nd Bn., R. Dub. Fus. 

Dressf.r, Pte. T., 7th Bn., York R. 

Duffy, Pte. J., 6th Bn., R. Innis. Fus. 

DUNVTLLE, 2nd Lt. J. 8.. late 1st R. I)ns. 

DWYER, Sgt. J. J., 4th Aust, M.G. Coy., Aust, M.G. Corps 

Edwards, Sgt. A., l/6th Bn., Sea. Highrs 

Edwards, Pte. F. J., 12th Bn.. Midd x R 

Edwards, Pte. W., 7th Bn., K.O. Yorks. L.I. 

Egf.rton, Cpl. E. A.. 16th Bn., Notts & Derby. R. 
Klliott-Cooper. Capt. (T. /Lt.-Col.) N. B., D.S.O., M.C., 
8th Bn., R Fus. 

Emerson, T. /2nd Lt. J. 8., late 9th Bn., R. Innis. Fus. 
ERSKINE, A. /Sgt. J., late Sco. Rif., T.F. . . 

EVANS, Maj. (A. /Lt.-Col.) L. P„ D.S.O.. R. Highrs. 

FAUUDS, Pte. W. F., 1st Bn., S. Afr. Inf 

Flowerdew, Lt. G. M., late Lord Stratlieona’s Horse .. 
Forres- Robertson. Capt. (A. /Lt.-Col.) J., D.S.O., M.C., 
Bord. R. 

Forsyth, Sgt. S., late N.Z. Engrs., attd. 2nd Bn., 
Auek'd R. 

Foster, Cpl. E., 13th Bn.. E. Surr. R 

Freyhkrg, Capt. (T. Lt.-Col.) B. (’., D.S.O., R.W. Surr. 
R. ^ R.N.D. 

Frkklkton. L. /Cpl. s.. 3rd Bn., N.Z. Rif. Bde 

FYNN, Pte. J. H„ late 4th Bn., S. Wales Bord. . . 

GABY, Lt. A. K., late 28th Bn., A. T.F. 

GEE, Lt. (T. /Capt.) R.. M.(’., 2nd Bn., R. Fus 

Gill, Sgt. A., lab* 1st Bn., K.R. Rif. 

GoniNP Singh, L. /Dafadar, 28th Light Caw. I. A., attd. 
2nd Lis., LA. 

Good, Cpl. H. .T, 13th Bn., Quebec R 

Gosling, Sgt. W., R.F.A.. 3rd Wessex Bde.. T K 
Gourlfy, Sgt. C. K., M.M., ” D ” Bt.y., 270th W. Lanes. 
Bde., R.F.A., T.F. 

Graham, Lt. J. R. N., Arg. A Suth’d Highrs., attd. M.G.C. 
Greaves, A. /Cpl. F., 9th Bn., Notts A Derby. R. 
Green, Capt. J. L., late R.A.M.C. .. 

Gregg, Sgt. W., D.C.M., M.M., 13th Bn., Rit. Bde. 
Dribble, T. /Capt. J. R., 10th (S.) Bn., R. War. It 

Grieve, Capt. R. C., 37tf» Bn., Am. Inf., A.I.F 

GrimraldesTON, Sgt. (A. /C.Q.M.S.) W. H., 1st Bn., K.O. 
Seo. Bold. 

GROGAN, Bt. Lt.-Col. ( V. /Brlg.-Gen.) G. W. St. G., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Wore. R., Conidg. 23rd. Inf. Bde. 

IIackktt, Spr. W., late R.E. 

HAINE, 2nd Lt. It. L., 1st Bn., II.A.C. 

Halliwf.ll, L. /Cpl. J., 11th Bn., Lan. Fus. 

H ALTON, Pte. A., Dt Bn.. K.O.K. Lane. It. 

Hamilton, Pte. (A. L. /Cpl ) J. lb, 1 /9th Bn., High L.f. 

Hanna, C.S.M. R., 29th Bn., Can. Inf 

H ardy, Rev. T. lb, D.S.O., M.C., A. Chapl. Dept., at Id. 
8th Bn., Line. R. 

HARRIS, Sgt. T. .1., M.M., late 0th Bn., R.W. Kent. It. 
Harrison, T. /2nd id. J., M.C., 11th (S.) Bn., E. York. It. 
HARVEY, Lt. F. M. W„ Lord Htrathcona's Horse 
Harvey, Pte. J.. 1 /22nd Bde., Lond. It. .. 

Hayward, Lt. (A./Capt.) R. F. J., 1st Bn. Wilts It. .. 
Heaviside, Ptcf M., 15th Bn.. Dur. L.I. _ • • 

Henderson, 2nd Lt. (A./Capt.) A., M.C., late It h. attd. 

2nd, Bn.. Arg. A Suth’d Highrs. 

Henderson, Major (T. /Lt.-Col.) E. E. !>., late 2nd Bn.. 

N. Staffs. R., attd. 9th R. War. R. 

Herring, T./2nd Lt, A. C„ North’ll It. .. -- 

HEWlTSON. L. /Cpl. J., 1 /4th Bn., R. Lancs It., I K 
dlEWlTT, 2nd Lt. D.G.W., late 14th Bn. Hamps. It. 

HEWITT, L./Cpl. W. H., 2nd Bn., S.A. Inly. R 

HILL, Pte. A.. 10th Bn.. R.W. Fus. . . ;; •• 

HIRSCH, 2nd It. (A./Capt.) D. P.. late 4th Bn.. York. Jt. 
HOBSON, Sgt. F„ late 20tti Bn., Can. Inf. 


Theatre of Wa 
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Pozleres, France 
Langemarek. Flanders . ‘ 

Hackett Woods, France 
Nr. Hohenzollern Redoubt. France 
Nr. Buisleux St. Mare. France 
Nr. Arrow Head Cops,.. Frame 
S.\N. of Poelcapelle, Frailer . . 
AoMt-le-Grand, France 
Egypt 

Creveeieur. F ranee 
Amiens, France 
Ervillers, France 
Neiive Eglise, France 
E. of Jordan, Egypt 
Bois-en-Haebr, Fran ••• . . 

Opposite Hebuterne Sector, France 

Hamel Wood, France 
Boesinghe Sector, France 
Merris. France . 

Pilekem. Flanders ’ ’ 

Nr. Kppevllle, Fiance 
Dclville Wood, France 
E. of Margicourt. Francs' 

Parvillers, France 
Messlnes, France 

Gun pits E. of T.es Boeufs, France 
Nr. Roeux. France 
Kereina Peak, Palestine 

Nr. Epehy. France 

Zonnobeke, France 

N. of Ypres, France 

Thiepval, France 
Langemarek, Flanders 
S.E. of Ypres, France 
E. La Yaequerlc, nr. Cambrai, Franc'e 

Hindc'nburg Line, N. of La Yaeqiicrie, Franc 
Givenchy, Franc** 

Nr. Zonuebeke, France 

Delvllle Wood, France 
N.E. of Bols de Mnrcull, France* 

Nr. Vleux Bercpiin, France 

Grevillers, France 

A* i llers Plovieb, France.. 

N. of Alien*, France 

Mi*ssln»*s, France 
S.winaiyat, Mesopotamia 

Vi llers Bretonncux. France* 

Masniere and Lc*s Rues Vertes, France 
Delvllle Wood, Franc-** 

K. of Pozleres, France* 


Hanguard Wood, Franc** 

Nr. Arras, France 

Little Priel Farm, E. of Kplicy. Frmme 

Istubulat. Mesopotamia 
poelcapelle. N. of Ypres, Franc** 
Fonqiicvlllers, France . . 

Buequoy, France* 

Beaumetz, Harmi«*s Ridge, France .. 
Mc'ssincs, France 
Wijdendrift, Flanders 

River Aisnc, France; .. 

Shaftesbury Avenue* Mine, nr. Gi\**ncliy 
France 

Nr. Gavrrlle. Franc** 

Museourt, France 

Nr. Poc*lc*ap**lle, France 

N. of Ypres Menin Road, Fiance 

Lens, France 

Nr. Buequoy and E. <*f G«*mium*ourt, r lan 

Morlaiicoiirt, France 
Oppy. France . . 

Giiynieourt, France 
N. of Peronne. Fran**** 

Nr. Fivmicourt. France 

\ r. Fontaiin-lc s-Crolse lles, France 
Nr. Foiitalnc-lcs-CroD«*ll**s. Franco 

West Bank of the Hal. Mesopotamia. . 

Mi mtague Bridge. France 

Nr. Givenchy, France 

N.ib of Ypres. Flanders 

E. of Ypres, France 

Delvillr Wood. France 

Nr. Wancourt. Franc-* 

N.W. Lens, France 
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Date. 

6/2). 7 16 

20.10.16 

21 25.7. 16 

9.9.6 

16.8.17 

14.9.17 

9.8. 18 

27.918 

6.3.16 

30.3.16 

16. 4. is 

22.5.18 

8.8.10 

26.10.10 

- 

18.12.17 

13 ,17.3.17 

11.5.17 

5.6.17 

2.1.17 

30.9.18 

15.11.18 

8.8. IS 

27.9.18 

25.3.18 

4.6.18 

1 4 . 1 . 1 M 

28.0.18 

1.5.18 

*21 .6.18 

IV. 1.17 

8.6.17 
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27.12.17 
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24 25.6.17 

2.8.17 

20 .9.17 

26.11.17 
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14.9.17 

1.8.17 


20.9.10 
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25 20.4.18 


/ 27.4 . IK 


9,8.18 

22.10. 18 

3 . 5 . 1 7 

14 6. 17 

27.3.17 

k . o . 1 7 

2.9. IK 

15)1.18 

21.22.3.18 

2 1 . 1 , 1 8 

6 .5.17 

.8.6.17 

2b 4.17 

1.7.17 

25.1.17 

8.6.17 

*23 2 1.3.18 

7.6.18 

26 .4.17 

3 .0.18 

31.7.17 

14.9.17 

20.9. 17 

26.11.17 

20.7.16 

26.9 10 

20.3.17 

14.6.17 

15.8.17 

17.10.17 
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known lo htivi* boon wounded. Hi* known loss in askari 
was about 200. Nearly 100,000 rounds of ammunition, 
much ba^agc and stores, and a small hospital fell 
into our hands.* 

Attempts to head off the enemy were made, 
anti on September 0 he was severely mauled, 
while in the Upper Lurio valley.. Ho was not, 
however, cornered, and for the next two montlis 
appears to have completely outdistanced his 
pursuers. Covering over 200 miles in three 
weeks, at the end of September lie succeeded in 
recrossing the Rovumn towards the Nyasaland 
side. He then made towards Songea, but was 
turned aside by a detachment- of Northern 
Rhodesia Police. Von Ret tow next marched 
north parallel to Lake Xyasa. Preparations 
were made to bar his progress, and besides other 
measures adopted a force was dispatched from 
Nyasaland. But two steamers conveying 
troops to the north end of Lake Nyasa broke 
down, and the force did not arrive in time to 
intercept the enemy. Von Let tow was ex- 
pected to make towards the Tabora region, 
where most of his askari had boon recruited. 
Foreseeing that in that direction he would find 
the British in strength he, however, turned 
north-west, entered Northern Rhodesia, ami 
on November 2 attacked the garrison of Fife. 
Repulsed, he now turned fairly west, as if 
making for the (..'ape to Cairo railway, in the 
neighbourhood of the Broken Hill mine. He did 
much damage as lie went, and on November 1 L 
the day the Armistice was signed in France, 

* The known (i-rmim rH-unll irs siihv t ln\y crossed 
tho Rovumn on November 2.1, 11117, to thi* date. Sep* 
tomber 1 , 11)18. were 140 white and 1,100 askari. 


was on the Chatnbezi river (thmnost distant 
head stream of the Congo), 50 miles within the 
British border, and near Kasama, one of the 
chief stations in Northern Rhodesia. There 
was a good deal of criticism in South Africa that 
it should have been possible for the enemy not 
only to return to German East Africa but to 
penetrate with such impunity into Rhodesia. 
Nor Was there evidence that von Lettow was 
yet at the end of his resources. 

News of the armistice reached the enemy off 
the 12th, and, somewhat to the general surprise, 
von Lettow at once complied with its terms, 
tendering his submission on November 14 to 
Mr. H. C. Croad, the magistrate at Kasama, 
and throwing on him the burden of feeding his 
force. The formal surrender was made to 
General Edwards at Abercorn, near the south 
end of Lake Tanganyika, on November 25, and 
was a ceremonious affair. His askari having 
been drawn up in a hollow square, Let-tow, 
after saluting ♦he British flag, toCm out a 
poekt -book and read from it in German his 
formal statement of surrender. Having re- 
peated his statement in English, he called upon 
his troops to lay down their arms, Th<*~Sn’ee 
Mirrendering included Dr. Sehneo and Major 
Kraut. It numbered HO officers, 125 other 
Europeans, 1,105 askari, 1,510 porters, 482 
PortugiiH.se natives, 282 followers, 13 headmen 
and 810 women, with one field gun, 24 Maxims, 
and 14 Lew is guns. General Edwards formally 
accepted the surrender in the name of King 
George. The German flag had disappeared 
from Africa. 
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Name and Regiment. 

Holland, Lt. J. V., 3rd Bn., Leins. R., attd. 7th Bn. . . 

Holmfs, Pie. T. W.. 4th Bn.. Can. Mtd. Rif 

Horsfall, 2nd Lt. B. A., late K. Lane. R. 

Howfll, Cpl. 0. J., 1st Bn., A.l.P • • • 

Hudson, Capt. (T. /Lt.-Col.) C. K., D.8.O., M.C., 11th 
Bn.. Notts <fe Derh. . R. 

HuoHES, Pte. T., Oth Bn., Conn. Rang. .. 

HULL, Pte. (Shoeing Smith) C., 21st Lrs. . . 

Hunter, Cpl. D. F., 1 /5th Bn., High. L.l. 

Hutchinson. Pte. J., 2/5t,h Bn., Lan. F.t . 

HUTT. Pte. A.. 1 /7th Bn., R. War. R 


Theatre of War. 

Guillemont, France 

Nr. Passchendaolo, France 

Between Moyenvllle and Blainzevllle, Frau 

Nr. Bullecourt, France 

Nr. Asiago, Italy 

Guillemont, France 

Hafiz Kor, India 

N.W. of Moeuvres 

Opposite Ficheux, France * . . 

Terrier Farm, S.E. of Poelcapello, Franco 


In wood, Pte. R. R., 10th Bn., A.I.F Polygon Wood, E. of Ypres, France 

Jackson, Sgt. H., 7th (8.) Bn.. E. Yorks. R Hermles, France 

Jackson, Pte. W., 17th Bn., A.I.F. .. .. .. Nr. Annentleres, trance 

James, T. /Capt. M. A., M.C., Sth (S.) Bn.. Glouc. R. . . Nr. Velu Wood, France 

Jahratt. Cpl. G.. late 8th Bn.. R. Ku* Nr. Pelves, France 

Jeffiueh. Capt, C. S., late 34th Bn.. A.I.F Pasachendaele, France 

Jensen. Pte. J. C., 50th Bn.. A.I.F Noreuil. France 

Jones, Sgt. D.. 12th Bn., I/pool R Guillemont, France . . 

Jones. T./Lt. R. B. B„ late N. Lan. R Broadmarsh Crater, France .. 

Jones, Pte. T. A.. 1st Bn., dies. R Morval, France .. .. 

Judron Sgt, R. S., D.C.M., M.M.. 1st Auck. R., N.Z.F. South of Bapaume, France .. 


Kaeblk. Cpl. J., M.M., late 22ml (French Can.) Bn., 
Quebec R. 

K AR \ SHAH \ dur Rana, Riflmn., 2 /3rd Q.A.O. Gurkha Rif. 

Kelly. T. /2nd Lt, H.. 10th Bn., W. Rid. R 

Kenny, Pte. H., 1st Bn., L.N.Lan. R. . . 

Kenny, Pte. T. J. B., 2nd Bn., A.I.F. 

Kfru, Pie. J. C., 49th Bn. Can. Inf. 

Kilhy. (’apt, A. F. G., late 2nd Bn., S. Stall. R. . . 
Kinross. Pte. C. J., 49th Bn., Can. Inf. (Alberta) R. 

Knumit, Sgt. A. G„ late 10th Bn., Alberta R., Can. Inf. 

Knight, Sgt. A. J., 2 /8th Bn., bond. R 

Knox, T. /2nd Lt. C. L.. 150th Fid. Coy. R.K 

KoN n 'VAL, A. /Cpl. F., 47th Bn.. Can. Inf. 

Lafonf., Maj. A. M., late 1 /1st County of Lond. Yeo. .. 
Lala, Lance /Naik, late 41st. Dogras, Ind. Army .. 
Lascelles, 2nd Lt, (A. /Capt.) A. M., 3rd, attd. 1 Ith. Bn., 
Dui'li. L.L. 

Lauder. Pte. I). R., R. Scot. Fus. .. .. •• 

Laurent, Sgt. H. J., 22nd Bn., N.Z. Rif. Bdo., N.Z.F. .. 
Leak, Pte. J., 9th Bu., A.I.F. .. . . 

JLkarmonth. Capt. (A. /Maj.) O. M., M.C., late 2nd Bn., 
Can. Inf. 

Lewis, Pte. H. W.. 11th Bn., Welsh R. . . 

Lister, Sgt, J., 1st Bn., Lan. Fus. . . 

Loosemore, Pte. A., Sth Bn., W. Rid. R. . . •• • 

Loudon-Siiand, T./Maj. S. W., late lOfch Bn„ Yorks. R. 
Lumsdkn, Maj. F. W„ D.S.O., R.M.A. .. 

MacDowkll, Cant. T. W., D.S.O., 3.Sth Bn., Can. Inf. . . 
MACINTYRE, T./Lt, I). L., Arg. <k 8 uth'd Highrs., attd. 

l/0th Bn., High. L.l., T. F. 

Mackintosh, Lt, D., late 3rd Bn., Sea. Highrs. .. 
Masters, Pte. R. G., R.A.S.C.. T.F., attd. 141st Fid. Amb. 

Macfk, 2nd Lt. 11. B., 124th Sge. Btv., R.G.A 

Mayson, Cpl. (L./Sjt.) T. F„ 1 / 4th Bn., It. Lan. R.. L’.F. 
Me At I, AY, Sgt, J., D.C.M.. 1st Bn., Scots Gds . . 
MCBKITH, L. /Cpl. R. t 1 /5th Bn., Sea. Highrs., T.P. . . 
Mc’Cuppkn, 2nd Lt. (T. /Capt.) J. B., D.S.O., M.C., M.M., 
Gen. List, and No. 50th S<id:n., R.F.C. 

MoDouoall, Sgt. S. R., 47tli Bn., A.I.F. . . 

MacFapzean, Pte. W. F.. late 14th Bn., R. Ir. Rif. 
McGF.E, Sgt. L„ late 40th Bn., A.I.F. 

McIntosh Pte. G., 1 /0th Bn., Gord. IIighr< 

McIvkr, Pte. H., M.M.. late 2nd Bn., It. Scots . . 

McKean, Lt. G. B., M.M., 14th Can. Inf. Bn., Quebec R. 
( Mackenzie, Lt. H., D.C.M., late Can. M.G. Corps, 7th 
Can. M.G. Cov. 

McNair, T./Lt. E. A., 9th (8.) Bn., R. Suss. R 

McNam.UU, Lt, F. H.. No. 07 Aunt. Sqdn., R.F.C. 

McNamara. Dpi. J., K. Sun. R 

Me V ess, L. 'Sgt, F.. 1st Bn., Scots Gd« 

Me Read Y *D J a r Ml f >. T./Lt. (A. /Capt,) A. M. C.. late 17th 
(8.1 Bn., MWld'x R. 

MEIKLF, Sgt, J., M.M., late 1th Bn. Sea. Illghrs 

Mellish. The Rev. K. N., T./C.F., A. Chapl. Dept, 
Melvin, Pte. C„ 2nd Bn., R. Highrs . . .. • 

Metcalf. L. /Cpl. W. H., M.M.. 10th Bn.. Manitoba R.. 

Can. Infy. r „ 

Miller. Pte. J„ late 7th Bn.. R. Lan. R. .. .. 

Mills, Pte. W., late 1 /10th Bn.. Manch. R.. T.K 

Milne, Pte. W J.. late 10th Bn., (’an. Inf 

Miser. Cpl. H. G. B., late 58th Bn., 2nd Cent. Ontario R. 

Molyneux. Sgt. J., 2nd Bn.. K. Fus 

Moos*, Lt, R. V., 58th Bn., A.I.F 

Moore, 2nd Lt. M. 8. 8., 15th Bn., Hamp*. R 

Mott, Sgt. E. J, 1st Bn, Bord. R. . 
MoTTF.REHEAD, Sgt. T, late 20th Sqdn, R.F.C. .. 
Mountain. Sgt. A, 15 /17th Bn, W. York*. R. . . 
Moynf.y, L. /Sgt. J, 2nd Bn, Ir. Gds. 

Muoford, L. /Cpl. H, 8th Sqdn, M.C. Corp* .. 
MuliJin, Sgt. G. H„ M.M, Can. Inf, P.PC.L.I. .♦ .. 

Murray, (’apt. H. W, D.S.O, D.C.M.. 13th Bn, A.I.F. 
Myles, 2nd Lt. E. K, Welsh R 

Nff.pium, Pte. S, 1 /5th Bn, Bedf. R'gt, .. .. 

* Newlanph, Capt, J. K, 12th Bn, A.I.F. .. 

Nicholas, Pte. H. J, 1st Bn, N.Z. Inf,Cant. R. 


Hermles, France 

Nr. Armentleres, France 
Nr. Velu Wood, France 
Nr. Pelves, France 

Pasachendaele, France . . . . ... 

Noreuil, France 

Guillemont, France 

Broadmarsh Crater, France 

Morval, France 

South of Bapaume, France 

Neuvllle- Vita *se, France 

El Kefr, Egypt 

Le Sars, France 
Nr. Loos, France 
Hermlea, France 
Courcelette, France 
Nr. Guinchy, France 
Pasachendaele Rhlge, France . . 

Villers-les-Cagnloourt, France 
Alberta Section, Ypres, France 
Tugny, France . . 

Lem, Franc ? 

Beer-sheba, Palestine 
E! Grab, Mesopotamia 
Masnieres, France 

Cape Hellos, Dardanelles 
E. of Gouzeacourt. Wood, France 
Pozlerca, France 
E. of Loos, France 

Salonika 

E. of Ypres, France 

S. of Langemarck, Flanders 
N r. Frlcourt, Franc:* 

Franc illy, France 

VI my Ridge, France 

Nr. Benin Fontaine, CroMIlw, France 

N. of Farnpoux, France 
Nr. Bethune. Franco .. 

Fe itchy, France 

Wieltje, Flanders 

Fontaine Notie Dame, France 

W. of Cambrai. France 

Distinguished Flying Services, France 

Dernaneourt, France 

Nr. Thiepval Wood, France .. 

E. of Ypres, France 
Ypres, Belgium . . .. 

E. of Goureelles-le-C’omte, France 
Gavrede Sector. France 

Meetschecle Spur, nr. Pasachendaele, France 

Nr. Hooge, France 

Egypt . . 

N.W. Lens, France 
Nr. Ginchy, Franco 
Moeuvres Sector, France 

Nr. Mart au x, France .. 

St. Kloi, France 

Istabulat, Mesopotamia 
Arras, France .. 

Bazentin-le- Petit, France 
Givenchy, France 

Nr. Thelus, France 

Detnuin, France 

E. of Langemarck, France 

Nr. Bullecourt, France. . 

Nr. Tower Hamlets, E. of Ypres, France 
S. of le Transloy, France 
Nr. Ploegsteert Wood, France 
Harnellneourt , France .. 

N. of the Broenbeek, France . . 
Monchy-le-Preux, France 
Pasachendaele, France . . 

Stormy Trench. N.E. of Guedeeourt, Franc. 
Sanaiyal, Mesopotamia 

Kefr Kasim, Palestine . . 

Bapaume, Cambrai Rd., W. of Boursiea 
N.E. of Lagnieourt, France 
Poldenkock, France 


Date of 

Gazette' 

Deed. 

Date. 

3.9.16 

f 26.10.16 

26.10.17 

11.1.18 

•e 27.3.18 

22.5.18 

6.5.17 

26.6.17 

15.6.18 

11.7.18 

3.9.16 

26.10.16 

5.9.15 

3.3.16 

. 16 /’7.9.18 

23.10.18 

28.0.16 

0.0.16 

. 4.10.17 

26.11.17 

. 19/22.9.17 

26.11.17 

. 22.3.18 

8.5.18 

. 25/20.6.10 

9.9.10 

•21.3.18 

28.0.18 

3.5.17 

8.0.17 

12.10.17 

18.12.17 

2.4.17 

8.0.17 

3.9.10 

20,10.10 

21.5.10 

5.8.10 

25.9.10 

20.10.10 

. 20.8.18 

30.10.18 

. 8/0.0.18 

10.9.18 

10.4.18 

21.0.18 

4.10.10 

25.11.10 

25.9.15 

30.3.10 

9.4.17 

8.0.17 

10.9.10 

20.10.10 

25.0.15 

30.3.10 

•. 28/29.10.17 

11.1.18 

31.10/1.11.17 

•2.9.18 

15.11.18 

20.9.17 

8.11.17 

22.3.18 

4.0.18 

22/24.8.17 

20.11.17 

27.10.17 

18.12.17 

21.1.10 

*3.5.10 

3.12.17 

11.1.18 

13.8.15 

13.1.17 

12.0.18 

15.11.18 

23.7.16 

0.9.10 

18.8. 17 

r 8.11.17 

. 2*4/23 .10.10 

15.12.10 

9.10.17 

20.11.17 

11.8.17 

14.9.17 

1.7.10 

9.0.10 

3/4.4.17 

8.0.17 

0/13.4.17 

8.0.17 

24.8.18 

20.10.18 

and 27.8.18 

11.4.17 

8.7.10 

9.4.18 

8.5.18 

4.6.17 

2.8.17 

31.7.17 

14.9.17 

27.11.17 

11.1.18 

20.11.17- 

11.1.18 

23.12.17 

2.4.18 

30.1. 18 

. 28.3.18 

3.5.18 

1.7.10 

9.9.16 

4.10.17 

26.11.17 

31.7.17 

0.9.17 

23.8.18 

15.11.18 

27/28.4.18 

28.0.18 

30.11.17 

13.2.18 

14.2.10 

30.3.10 

20.3.17 

8.6.17 

3.9.18 

15.11.15 

15.9.10 

26.10.10 

30.11.17 

15.3.18 

to 1.12.17 

20.7.18 

10.9.18 

27/29.3.10 

20.4.10 

21.4.17 

20.11.17 

2.9.18 

15.11.18 

30/31.7.10 

0.9.16 

. 10/11.12.17 

13.2.18 

0.4.17 

8.0.17 

8,8.18 

20.10.18 

0.10.17 

20.11.17 

12.5.17 

14.0.17 

20.8.17 

8.11.17 

27.1.17 

10.3.17 

7.1.17 

12.2.17 

20.3.18 

7.0.18 

12/13.0. L7 

17.10.17 

11.4.17 

20.11.17 

30.10.17 

11.1.18 

4/5.2.17 

10.3.17 

0.4.10 

26.0.10 

10/11.0.18 

30.10.18* 

7/0.4.17 

8.0.17 

15.4.17 

3.12.17 

11.1.18 


CHAPTER CCLXXVII. 


SECOND BATTLE OF THE MARNE : 

JULY, 1918. 

Minor Operations at end of June, 1918 -Americans and Australians — Success op the 

Tanks — The Strategic Situ - ion— (Hermans attack East and West of Heims, July 15 

Complete Failure in East — Germans cross the Marne End of German Advance, July 17 

— German Comment -July 18: Foch Strikes between Soissons and the Marne Great 

Allied Success — The German Retreat Continues — Fighting in the Air Raids into 
Germany Operations on Other Sectors — The Turn of the Tide. 


A FT HR the events described in Chap- 
ter CC LX XIII. there wits an interval 
of comparative rest on the Western 
front. The German movements ap- 
peared to be held up fur a time and counter- 
efforts were executed by the Allies against 
them on a somewhat larger scale. 

On June 28 the 5th Division under Major- 
General R. B. Stephens and the Hist Division 
commanded by Major-General J. Campbell, 
which occupied the ground between Vieux 
Berquin and Merville, with the little stream 
known as the Plate Becque about 1,500 yards 
in front of it covering the approach to the 
Nieppe Forest, attacked the Germans along a 
line of a little less than four miles eastward 
from the Forest. The troops attacked were 
commanded by General von Bemhardi and 
comprised the XV. Corps. They held a line 
west of the Fstaires-Cassel Road. The object 
of the movement was to push back the Ger- 
mans and occupy the line of this stream, 
which gave a better position to the defences 
protecting Hazebrouck in advance of the 
wooded ground which was constantly being 
shelled with gas ; Hazebrouck, it will be 
remeiRbered, was only about five miles in 
rear of this line. The assault was undertaken 
Vol. XIX.— Part 23 7. 


without preliminary bombardment and w T as 
successful from the first onset. 'Fla* hamlets 
of L’ Epinotte, Verte Rue and La Becque were 
taken. The enemy's trenches were cleared 
without difficulty by our troops, consisting 
of units from Yorkshire, Lancashire and the 
Northern Counties, with some southern English 
units cooperating. Prisoners were taken to 
fhe number of 450, including 9 officers, also 
30 machine-guns and two field guns. The 
prisoners comprised Saxons from the 32nd 
Division and Prussians from the 44th. It was 
a successful action of considerable value, and 
a complete surprise to the enemy. 

At tlu* same time the Australian 1st Division 
captured some hostile posts west of Morris, 
just to tfhe north of Vieux Berquin, taking 43 
prisoners, 9 machine-guns and 2 trench-mor- 
tars. It was a curious little affair. A patrol 
of South Australians in No Man’s Land about 
ti o'clock noticed that the enemy in front of 
t hem had a distinct disiuclmatiofi to tight. They 
therefore rushed the enemy post and captured 
the whole garrison. Some of the prisoners theji 
pointed out the posit ion of the next post,, where- 
upon another Australian patrol captured that 
also ! The operation w'aa repeated, and thus 
in this impromptu fashion four or five other 
73 
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Name and Regiment. 

OCKENDLN. Sergt, J., 1st Bn., R. Dub. Fu*. 

O’KELLY, U. (A. / Capt.) C. P. J., M.C., ;»2n«l Bn., (»n inf 

O’Meaha. Pte. M.. 16th Bn., A.l.F 

ORM8BY, Sgt. J., 2nd Bn., k.O. York. L.l. 

O’Roithke, Pte. M. J., 7th Bn., (’an. Inf 

Palmer, L./Kgt, (now 2nd Lt.) F. W.. R. Fus. 

PARSONS, T. /2nd Lt. H. F., Into (Homs. R„ attd 14th 
(S.) Bn. 

PATOX, Lt. (A. /rapt.) (L H. T.. M.C, late 4th Bn., (i tid< 
PATTISON, Pto. J. (4., 50th Bn., (’an. Infv. 

PEARKE8, Capt. (A./Maj.) (J. R., D.S.O., M.C., :,th Bn’ 
(’an. Mtd. Rif. 

PECK, Lt.-Col. 0. W„ D.S.O.. 16th Bn., Manitoba R. 
PEELER, L. /CpI. W., 3rd Aunt. Pur. Bn.. A.l.F. . . 
PHILLIPS, T./Lt. A Adjt. R. K., 13th Bn.. R. War. R, 
attd. 9th (8., Bn. 

Pollari*, 2nd Lt. A. ().. M.C, Ut Bn.. H.A.C. 

Pope, Id. C’., late 11th Bn.. A.l.F 

PoULTRR, Pte. A., 1 1th Bn.. W. Rid. »(.. T.F. . 
Proctor, Pte. A. H., L‘pol It., T.F. 

ProWSE, Chief P itv Oftieer CL. Drake Bn.. R.N.Y.R. 
PRYCE, Lt. (A. /(’apt.) T. T.. M.C., 41. (Id*. 

QUIGG, Pte. R„ 12th Bn., Jr. Rif 

RATCIAFEE, Pie. W., 2nd Bn.. S. Lan. R 

READiTT, Pte. J., 6th Bn., S. Lan. R 

REES. Sgt. 1.. 11 tli Bn.. S. Wales Bord 

REES, Capt. (T./Maj.) L. W. B.. R.A. A R F C 

REID. Capt. (). A., 2nd Bn.. L’pool R.. attd. 6th Bn.. 
L.N. Lan. R. 

REYNOLDS. T. /Capt. H.. M.C., 12th Bn.. R. Snots 

RHODES, L./Sgt. J. H.. 3rd Bn., (1. (Ids 

RICHARDSON, Pte. (Piper) J.. late 16th Bn.. Manitoba It.. 
Can. Inf. 

RITCHIE, Drummer W M 2nd Bn., Sea. Higlirs. 

ROBERTS, Capt. (A. /Id. -Col.) F. (’., D.S.O., M.C, 1 t Bn.. 
Wore. R. 

Robertson, L. /(’pi. C. C M.M., loth Bn., it. Fus 
Robertson, 2nd Lt. C\, late R.W. Sun. It., s.R. (T. Id. 
(A. Capt.) Tank Corps). 

Robertson. Pte. J. P.. late 27th Bn.. Can. Inf. . 

Robinson, Lt. W. L, Wore. R. A RFC 

Room, Pte. (A./L./Cpl.) F. (1.. 2nd Bn.. It ir. H. 
Russell, Capt. J- F, M.C., late R.A. M r.. T.F.. altd, 
1 /6th Bn., R,W, Fus, T.F. 

Ruthvkn, Sgt. W, 22ml Bn.. A.l.F 

Rutherford, Lt C. S„ M.C., M.M.. 6th ( M.lt. Bn.. 
(Jueber R. 

ItYUER, Pte. R., 12th Bn.. Midd’x R. 


Theatre of War. 

E. of Langemarck, France 
S.W. of Passchendaele. France 
Pozierei, France 
Favet, France' 

Hill 60, nr. Lens, Frame 

N. of Coureette, France 
Nr. Epdiv, France 

(ioiiiiclicu. F wince 
VI my Ridge, France 
Nr. Passeheiidaele. Flame 

Cagnieoiirt, Fram e 
K. of Y pres, France 
Nr. Kut. Mesopotamia 

Davrelle. France 
Loiiverai. France 
Erqiiinghciii. L>s. Frame 
Nr. Fucheux. France 
Pronville, France 
Nr. Vieux Benpiiii, France 

Hamel, Frame . , 


Messines, France 

A 1 ga y at -al- ( «al uu h i ga h Beml. M,< opotaima 
Pilckein, Flanders 
Double Craissleurs. Frame 
Dlalah River. Mesopotamia 

Nr. Frezcnbeig. France 

Nr. HouthnM Forest, K. of Ypres. Franc 1 

Regina Trench, France . . 

V. of Beaumont Hamel 

W. of Somme and at Purgin', Fiance 

W. of Polderlioek Chateau. France 
Ypres. France , . 

Passehendaele. France . 

Cufflcy. Hertfordshire. Knglami 

Frezenhcrg. France 

Te|-el- K liuwcllfeh. Palestine 

Ville-snr- Am re. France 
Moiu’hy, France 

Tliiepval, France 


HAULIER, Lt. (’. W. K., f»l w t Bn., A.l.F. .. Villein Brctonncux, Fiance 

Sage, Pte. T. H.. 8th Bn., Som. L.l. Tower Hamlets Spur, E. of Ypio 

SAUNDERS, CpI. (L, 1 /7th Bn., W. York. R.. T.F. .. Nr. Tliiepval, France 

SAUNDERS, Sgt, A. F, 9th (S.) Bn., Suff. R Nr. Lous, France 

Schofield, T. /2nd Lt. J.. late Lan. Fus., attd. 2/5th Bn., Civenetiy 
T.F. 

Seaman, L. /CpI. E.. late 2nd Bn., R. Innis. Fun. Terhand, France 

SEWELL, Lt. C. H. late R.W. Kent. R . attd.. 3rd (Light) Fremieourl, France 
Bn., Tank Corps. 

Shahamad Khan, Naik, SOtli Punjabis .. Nr. Beit Ayessa, Mesopotamia 


Shankland. Lt. It., 43rd. Bn., Can. Inf. .. 

Shei'IIKKU, ltidnin. A. K„ 12t h (S.) Bn.. K. It. It if. Corps. 
S'herwood-K kllv, Maj. (A. /Lt.-Col.) J., C.M.fL, D.S.O, 
Norf. ft., Comdg. 1st Bn., R. Innis. Fus. 

Short, Pte. W., late 8th Bn., York*.. R. .. 

Sifton, I,. /Sgt. E. W., late 18th Bn., Can. Inf. 

SIMPSON, CpI. (L./Sgt.) W., 6th Bn., Line. It. .. 

SiNTON. Capt. J. A., M.B., I ml. Med. Serv 

Skinner, Sgt. (A./C.S.M.) J., 1st Bn., K.O.S. Bord. .. 
SMITH, 2nd Id. A. V., late 1 /5th Bn., E. Lan. R.. T.F. . . 
SMITH, CpI. (L./Sgt.) E, D.C.M., 1 5th Bn. Lan. Fus., 
T.F, 

S PACKMAN, Sgt. C. E.. 1st Bn., Bord. R 

SPALL, Sgt, R., late K. Out,, R, P.P.C.L I 

Statton, Sgt. P. (’., ty.M, 40th Bu., A.l.F. 

STEELE, Sgt. T., 1st Bn., Sea. Higlirs. 

STONE, Our. c. E., M M., R. ’. A 

STONE, Lt, (A. /Capt.) W N\. late 3rd Bn., attd. 1 7* l» 
(S.) Bn., Tt. Fus. 

STORKKY, Lt, P. V., A.l.F. , 

StraOHAN, Lt, H. f M.C, Fort Carry Horse 

Stringer, Pte. cl, Maneh. R. 

SYKES, Pte. E., 27th (S.) Bn., North'd Fus 

TAIT, Lt, J. K., M.C.. late 78th Bn.. Manitoba R 

Thomas, Pte. (L. /CpI.) J., N. Staff*. R., attd. 2 5th Bn.. 
T.F. 

To ye, 2nd Id. (A. /Capt,) A. M., M.C., 2nd Bn, Midd’x R. 

Train, CpI. C. W., 2 /14th Bn., Lond. R 

Travis, Sgt, R. C, D.C.M., M.M, late 2nd Bn, Otago R. 
Turnbull, Sgt. J. Y„ late 17th Bn, High. L.l 
Turrall, Pte. T. 0., 10th Bn, Wore. R 

VEALK, Pte. T. W. H, 8th Bn, Devon R 

WAIN. T./Lt. (A. /Capt.) R. W. L, late ” A " Bn, Tank 
Corps. 

Wallace. T./Lt. S. T. D, *• (' " Bty, 63rd Bde, R.K.A. 
• WALLER. Pte. H, late 10th (S.) Bn, K.O. Yolk. 1,1. .. 
Ware, CpI. S. W, late 1st Bn, Sea. Higlirs. . . .. 

WATSON. Mai. (T. /Lt.-Col.) O. c. s, D.s.o, R. of o, 
6th Bn, K.O. York. L.l. 

Weale. L./Cpl. H, 14th Bn, R. Welsh *ua 


Passehendaele, France . . 

Vi Hew IMouieh, France 
Mareoilig. France 

Munster Alley, Fiance . . 
Neiiville-St.*Y 'Hast. France 
S.W of Etaing. France 
Orah Ruins, Mesopotamia 
Wljdendrift, Flanders . 

Helles. Callipoli 
E. of Sci re, France 

Mareoing, France 

Nr. Parvi lie is, France .. 

Nr. Proyart. France 

Nr. Sannaiyat. Mesopotamia 

< aponne Farm, France. . 

Ca m hra I Sector, France 

Bois de Hangard. France 
Masiiiers, France 
Ks Sinn, Mesopotamia . . 

N r. Anas, France 

Amiens. Fram-e 
Fontaine, France 

Kterpiguy Ridge, France 
Palestine.. 

N. of Heluiterne. France 
D ip ig Salient. Vuthville. Franco 
La Boisselle, Fiance 

E. of High wood. France 

Mareoing. France 

(tounelieu. France 
S. of Heiiinrl, France 
Sannaiyat, Mi-sopotamla 
Rwssignel Wood, Fram-e 

Bftzeutin-lc*(»ittud, France 


4,10 17 

8.11.17 

26.10.1/ 

11.1.18 

9 ,12.8.16 

0.9. 16 

14.4.17 

S.6.17 

15 17.8.17 

8.11.17 

16 .V 17.2.17 

3.4.17 

20 21 .8. 17 

17.10.17 

1 . 12.17 

13.2.18 

10.4 . 17 

2.8.17 

30 HI. 10. 17 

I1I1S 

2.9. 18 

15.11. 18 

20.U. 17 

26.11.17 

25 .1.17 

8.6.17 

29.4.17 

8.6.17 

15.4.17 

8.6.17 

10.4. 18 

28.6.18 

4.6.16 

5.8.10 

2.0.18 

30.10.18 

11.4.18 

22.5.18 

1.7.16 

0.9.16 

14.417 

2.8.17 

•*;, •» 17 

4.7.17 

T 1 7 17 

14.0.17 

1.7.16 

5.8.16 

8 10.3.17 

8.6.17 

20.0. 17 

8.11.17 

0. 10.17 

26.11,17 

8.10.16 

22.10. 18 

1.7.16 

0.0. 16 

22.3. ) 8 

8 5 . 1 8 

to 2.4.18 


8 0.3.1 8 

9.4.18 

30 0. 17 

18.12.17 

aid 1.10.17 


6 1117 

11.1,18 

2 3 0 16 

5 0 16 

16 8 17 

17.10.17 

6 . 1 1 . I 7 

11.1.18 

10.518 

11.7.18 

26 .8.1 8 

15,11, 18 

26 .0.16 

25.11. 16 

24 25.4.1 8 

11.7.18 

4.10.17 

18.12.17 

1.7.16 

0.0.16 

26 .0.1 5 

30.3.16 

0.4. 18 

28 . 6 . 1 8 

20 .0.1 8 

15.11.18 

20 , 8 . 18 

30.10.18 

12.4.16 

26 .0.16 

and 13.4.16 


26.10.17 

18.12.17 

20.11.17 

13.1.18 

20.1 1 .17 

11 .1 .18 

6.8.1 6 

9.0. 16 

0.4.17 

8.6.17 

2.0. 18 

30.10.18 

21.1. 16 

21 .6.16 

W . 8 . 1 7 

14.0.17 

23.12.15 

3 .3.1 6 

1 22 23.8.18 

22.10. 1 8j 

20.11.17 

II. 1.18 

12 13.8.18 

26. 10. 18 

12.8 18 

27.0,18 

22.2.17 

8.6.17 

21 .3.18 

22.5.18 

30 .1117 

13.2.18 

7.4.18 

7.6.18 

20.11.17 

18.12.17 

8.3.16 

5.8.16 

10.4.17 

8.6.17 

8/12.8. 18 

27.0.18 

30.11.17 

13.2.18 

25.3.18 

8.5.18 

8.12.17 

27.2.18 

24.7.18 

27.9.18 

1.7.16 

25.11. 16 

3.7.16 

9.0. I 0 

20.7.16 

0.0.16 

20.11.17 

T3.2.18 

30.11.17 

13.2.18 

10.4.17 

8.6.17 

6.4.16 

26.9.16 

28.3.18 

6.6.18 • 

26.8.18 

15.11.18 


AMIENS 

Montdidie 
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Name and Regiment* 

Wearxe, 2nd Lt. F. B., late 3ud Bn. # Essex R., attd. 

11th Bn. . _ 

Welch, L. /CpI. J„ 1st Bn., R. Berks. R. . . 

WERT, (’apt. (A. /Lt.-Col.) R. A., D.8.O., M.C., late 
N. lr. Horse, 8.R., seed., 6th Bn., Tank Corps. 
Wheeler, Maj. O. C.. 2 /9th Gurkha Rif., Ind. Army . . 

White, Sgt. A., late 2nd Bn., 8. Wale* Bord 

White, T./Capt A. C. T.. «th Bn., York. R 

White, Pte. J., 6th Bn., R. Ban. R. 

WHITE, T. /2nd Lt. W. A. 38th Bn., M.O. Corps 
W r HlTFlELD, Pte. H., 10th (Yeo. Bn.), King's Shrop. L.l. 

WHITHAH, Pte. T., 1st Bn., C. Gds 

Whittle. Sgt. J. W., 12th Bn.. A. I F. .. . • 

Wilcox, Pte. (L./Cid.) A.. 2 /4th Bn., Oxf. Buck*. L.l. 
Wilkinson. T. fit, T.O.L.. late 7th Bn., N. Lan. K. 
Woodall. CpI. (A. /Sgt.) J. K„ 1st Bn.. Rif. Bde. 
Woodcock, Pte. T., 2nd Bn., Ir. Gds. 

Youkns, T. /2nd Lt. F., late 13th Bn., Durh. I..!. 

Yoi'LL T. /2ml Lt. J. S.. 1 /2nd Bn.. attd. 11th (S.) Bn.. 
North’d Kih. 

Young, Pte. T., Oth Bn., Durh. L.l 

Young, Pte. \\ .. late 8th (8.) Bn.. E. Lan. R 

ZENOEL, Sgt. R. L.. M.M.. 5th Bn., Saskatchewan R. . . 


Theatre of War. 

E. of Loos, France . . . . 

Nr. Opny, France 

Coureellcs and Vaulx Vraueourt. France 


Tigris at Shumran, Mesojiotainia 
Monehy, France 
Stuff Redoubt. France 

Dialfth River, Mesopotamia 
Gouzeaucourt. France 
Bury El Llsaneh. Egypt 
Pilokem Ridge, Flanders 

Nr. Boursies, France 

Nr. La vent ie, France 

La Bolsselle, Frame 
La Pannerie, France 
Ney Copse, N. of Broenheek, France . . 

Nr. Hill 60, France 

S.W. of Asiago, Italy 

Bucquov, France 

Trench 51, K. of Fonqucvlliers. France 
E. oMVarvUlcrs, France 


Date oi 

Gazette 

Deed. 

Data. 

28.6.17 

* 2.8.17 

20.4.17 

27.6.17 

21.8.18 

30.10.18 

and 2.9.18 


23.2.17 

8.6.17 

19.4.17 

* 97.6,17 

27.9.16 

26.10.16 

1.10.16 


7/8.3.17 

27.6.17 

18.9.18 

15.11.18 

10.3.18 

8.5.18 

31.7.17 

0.9.17 

9.1.17 

8.6.17 

12,9.18 

15.11.18 

5.7.16 

26.0.16 

22.4.18 

28.6.18 

12/13.9.17 

17,10.17 

7.7.17 

2.8.17 

15 6.18 

25.7.18 

25/31.3.18 

4.6.18 

22.12.15 

30.3.16 

9.8.18 

27.9.18 


CORRECTIONS. 


The notification of the award of the Victoria Cross to No. 
37,721, Sgt. John Clarke, 15th Bn., Lan. Fus., as announced 
in the London Cmi'Ut dated 0-1-19. should be read as awarded 
to No. 37,721 Sgt. (V./C.S.M.) James Clarke. 15th Bn.. Lan. 
Fus., the latter being the correct description of this Warrant 
Officer. 


The notification of the award of the Victoria Cross to No. 
4! 788 CpI. (L. /Sgt.) Walter Simpson, 6th Bn., Line. It., as 
announced in the l.ondon GuzeUe dated 3-10 1918, should he 
read as awarded to No. 41,788 CpI. (L./Sgt.) Arthur Evans 
Utii Bn , Line. Regt., the latter being the correct Christian and 
Surname of this N.C.O., which he has been permitted to reassume. 
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enemy posts were taken possession of one after 
the other, and the position was consolidated 
by the capture of a strong dug-out position a 
little to the south of thoso already taken. This 
advanced our line west of Morris for 300 yards 
or more, on a front of half a mile, with hardly 
any loss to our men. The enemy made no 
attempt to ^capture this ground until Juno 30, 
and was then repulsed with loss. 

On Juno 29 the French made a surprise 
attack on tho German positions between 
Amblony and the north side of the forest of 
Villers-Ootteret, which was completely success- 
ful. The advance, on a front of five miles, was 
begun without any special preliminary bom- 
bardment ; there was merely tho ordinary 
interchange of artillery fire. It was coveted 
by a strong barrage. The object of the attack 
was to win the eastern side? of the ravine 
through which a small stream runs past 
Laversino and Ambleny to the Aisne. This 
ravine had steep banks, the eastern of which 
overlooked to some extent the French positions 
hack to Mortefontnino, especially from the 
high plateau near Dommicrs. Moreover, the 
quarries on the sides of the ravine afforded good 
shelter for German troops close up to the French 
lines in positions which it was impossible to 
reach by artillery fire. At Laversino tho Ger- 
mans held a post on the western side which was 
a good centre? for observation and for patrols. 
The attack was directed up the gully between 
Laversino and Cutrv and also against the high 
ground bet ween Cut ry and Dommiers, the troops 
being directed round the flanks. .1 1 was great ly 
aided hv the action of tho new light. French 
tanks and was very successful, tho German 
lines being penetrated to a depth of over a mile. 
Kinally the French established themselves 
along tho ground which ran from Fosse-en- 
1 laut, a mile to the north of Lavcrsine by Cutry, 
Hill lt>2 and back by St. rierre-Aiglo to Mont- 
gohort, t hus transforming the re-entrant form 
of the trenches to a blunt salient penetrating 
the German lines. Over 1,300 prisoners were 
taken, of whom 20 were officers. The result 
was a great- improvement of the French posi- 
tion, as it gave them a strong situation in t he 
German lines, outflanking any attack to the 
north of it and also against tho eastern side of 
the forest. 

The same date marked an advance by tho 
•French on the south of the Ourcq between 
I -a •Fort6-Milon and Passy-en- Valois ; t hey 
gained ground to tho extent of half a mile on a 


front of rather over a mile and captured 275 
prisoners. 

On July 1 the 3rd Brigide of the 2nd 
American Division seized the village of Vaux, 
supported by the 41 h Brigade, just west- of 
Chateau -Thierry on the road to Paris. On 
the other side of tho road they took La Roche 
Wood, close to the village. On this occasion 
the French acto l on the right of the Americans. 
The action was thoroughly successful, the whole 
of the points desired being taken. 

On July 3, as the result of small local opera- 
tions near Autrcclies and Moulm-sous-Touvent, 



DUG-OUT IN A QUARRY ON 1 HK 
MARNE. 

the French considerably improved their position, 
biting into the German lines for about half 
a mile on a front of nearly two miles, taking 
157 prisoners and 30 machine-guns. Tin? 
enemy's works here had been under the usual 
artillery fire tho three previous days, but. the 
intensive artillery fire was only begun at 
7.25 A.m. after the guns had been silent for 
nil hour to lull the enemy. It lasted for two 
minutes and then the French infantry went 
forward covered by a barrage. In It) minutes 
the first lineof German trenches, some 500 yards 
away, was reached, and an engineer company 
which had accompanied the attacking troops, 
who were mostly Bretons, begun to join up 
the old with tho new position by a communi- 
cation trench. By half -past eight the French 
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CHAPTER CCLXXXV. 


BRITISH POLITICS: 1917-18. 


Mr. Lloyd George's Government— The War Cabinet Electoral Reform -The Irish 
(Convention The Dardanelles and Mesopotamia Commissions -The Indian Cotton Duties 
Indian Constitutional Reforms— ' The Corn Production Act— The Stockholm Conference 
The Lansdovvne Letter War Aims — Cnity of Command — The "Sniitno” Derates -'Che 
Last Military Service Act— -The Irish Conscription (’lapse The Maurice Letter and 
Debate The Education Act — The Biggest Budget The General Election Lhe Re- 

CONSTRUCTE D G ON E RN M ENT. 


T here wore three clearly -market I 
periods in the political history of the 
war for Britain. The throe Govern- 
ments to which the affairs of the 
nation were entrusted between August, DHL 
and November, 1918, were so strongly con- 
trasted both in method and in achievement 
that there is no need to look for less obvious 
lines of divisions. The first period was short 
and on the whole uneventful. It comprised 
the time between the opening ol hostilities 
and May, 1915, when Mr. Asquith's purely 
Liberal Government conducted the war in 
accordance with the ideas, formed in the long 
years of peace, of the old school of British 
policy. That was the period of the party 
truce, when the Government governed and the 
Opposition coased to oppose. The second 
period was concerned with the chequered 
career of the complete Coalition of the three 
British parties, which, under Mr. Asquiths 
leadership, continued from May, lv/15, until 
December, 1916. That was chiefly a story of 
attempts to graft the new ideas which were 
being thrown up by the war on to the old 
stock in the time-honoured British spirit of 
compromise, nicely adjusted to the separate 
interests of the three parties. When this 
elaborate system of give and take, which had 
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the chronic defect of producing a Gabinet crisis 
on(*e a month, collapsed under the stress of u 
conflict which relentlessly exposed weakness 
wherever it- existed, Mr. Lloyd George opened 
the third and last chapter in December, 1 9 Mi, 
and was still engaged on it when hostilities 
ceased in November, 1918. 

The story of this final period, the longest, 
most various, and far the most productive of 
the three, whether judged by the measure of 
national effort to which it contributed or hy 
the satisfaction of national aims which it 
achieved, must now he told. I he singular $ 
circumstances which attended the formation 
of tho second Coalition, with Mr. Lloyd George 
at its head, have already been narrated. 
Recognizing that the old system ol government 
by a largo Cabinet of Ministers responsible for 
important Departments of State had failed to 
stand the stern test of modern war. Mr. Lloyd 
George at once put a hold and original plan 
into execution. Tho whole of his period of 
office was noteworthy for vast constitutional 
developments, but the first and most in gent 
task before the new Government was that of 
reorganization and expansion in the sphere of 
home affairs. They began with the recon- 
struction of the administrative machineiy at 
the centra. The-old style Cabinet, whieli had 



were thoroughly established, and when, three- 
quarters of an hour later, the (Ion nans made a 
counter-attack, it was completely defeated 
before it could get up to the new line. In one 
dqg-out the French captured the whole' Staff 
of a German battalion, together with the 
telegraph, telephone and ambulance sections. 

The Americans marked Independence Day 
(July 4) by aiding the Australians in a con- 
siderable success on the south side of the 
Somme. The American contingent consisted 
of four companies from their 33rd Division. 
The combined forces eaptured ground a mile 
and a half deep, including the village of 
Hamel and Vaire Wood, and took over 1,500 
prisoners, more than 100 machine-guns, some 
20 trench mortars and an anti-tank field-gun. 
The Germans also lost heavily in killed and 
wounded, while the total casualties on our side 
were under 500. The attack commenced 
shortly after 3 u.m. under favourable atmos- 
pheric conditions. The Australians, as we 
know, had been gradually progressing forward 
north of the Somme towards Mori an court and 
had already recaptured ground to the extent 
of about 3 miles in front of the point to which 
we had fallen back at the end of March. On 
the south side of the river also considerable 
progress had been made beyond Vaire, and the 
object of the operation now being described 
was to straighten out the line on the north 


and south sides of the river. Before the attack 
commenced the German linos were subjected 
to intensive fire over a much wider front than 
that which w r as actually assaulted by the 
infantry, and the Germans appear to have 
boon completely surprised by the movement. 
Sixty tanks accompanied the advancing in- 
fantry, which was also covered by a 
smoke screen and the usual barrage, while 
in the air pilots flew over t he ground to bo 
attacked and dropped bombs on many im- 
portant points. One thing which added to the 
surprise of the movement was that the German 
trenches in this part of the field had been 
recently treated to a considerable bombardment 
of gas shells, and as this was continued during 
the artillery preparation, the Germans appear 
to have thought that nothing more was intended 
At any rate, when our men reached the enemy’s 
lines, they found the Germans wearing their 
gas masks and not expecting an infantry 
attack. Our guns practically held the enemy 
batteries, and consequently our men suffered 
but little from them. 

The efficacy of our artillery fire may be 
judged from the fact that, w r hen the Germans 
commenced to put down their barrage, it fell 
on our first line trenches, which were then 
practically empty, our men having by that time 
reached those of the enemy ; they had be|»n so 
dominated by our fire as not to have noticed 
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become a by- word for indecision, with its 
membership of a score or more, was abandoned, 
and the supreme direction of the war was 
entrusted to a small War Cabinet freed from 
all administrative duties and yet in close touch 
with all Departmental Ministers. Administra- 
tive responsibility was placed in the hands of 
Ministers, who were left free to devote their 
whole time to this sufficiently absorbing aspect 
of the work of government. By this arrange- 
ment the War Cabinet was able to give all 
its attention to the task of initiating policy 
and to the work of co-ordinating the great 
Departments. 

The method of working the new system was 
described in a Keport issued by the War 
Cabinet for the year 1917 in itself an indication 
of the new spirit which had begun to permeate 
Downing St retd : 

At otic 1 1 mooting the Cabinet begins b\ hearing report 
a* to the progress of llu> war since the preceding day. 



[Fl'iott Fry. 


LIHUT.-COL. SIR MAURICE HANKEY, 

K.C.B., 

Secretary to the War Cabinet. 


ordinated so as to form port of a consistent war plan. 
Ministers have full discretion to bring with Vhem any 
experts either from their own Departments or from out- 
side, whose advico they oonsider would be useful 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the First Sea 



[I andyk. 


VISCOUNT MILNER, O.C.B., 

Member of the War Cabinet without portfolio, 
1916-18 ; Secretary of State for War, 1918. 

Lord of the Admiralty, and tin- Chief of the Imperial 
General Stuff attend every meeting to communicate tlm 
latest intelligence in regard t o t he war and to consult wit h 
the War Cabinet on questions t hat arise from day today. . 

In praetieo a considerable number of less important 
but often highly complex questions an? referred to 
individual members of the War Cabinet, or to Com- 
mit t cos of Ministers or others. In some eases t ho 
Minister or Committee lias power to decide; in others 
the instruction is to carry out a detailed investigation 
such as the War Cabinet itself could not usefully under- 
take and submit a report for final decision to the Cabinet . 
13y this means the War Cabinet is enabled to carry out 
exhaustive investigations without the whole of its mem- 
bers being overburdened with the details ot every 
question. 

Another innovation of far-reaching import- 
ance was the creation of a secretariat to the 
War Cabinet, with Sir Maurice Hankey at its 
head, to discharge various functions, and 
chiefly to ensure that the Government Depart- 
ments were kept in close touch with the policy 
of the Cabinet, and conversely that the members 
of the War Cabinet were kept in touch with the 
policy and action of the various Departments. 
To this end, the rule, which had persisted 
through centuries of change, that no minutes 
should be taken of Cabinet meetings, was 
abandoned, and the Prime Minister instructed 
the secretariat that its first duty was to record 
the proceedings of the War Cabinet. Secondly, 


Unless it wishes to confine its deliberations to general 
questions of policy, it then proceeds to deal with ques- 
tions awaiting its decision. As thoso questions in the 
vast majority of cases affect one or more of the adminis- 
trative Departments, almost all its meetings are at- 
tended by tho Ministers and their chief Departmental 
officials concerned. The majority of the sittings of the 
Whr Cabinet consist, therefore, of a series of meetings 
between members of tho War Cabinet and those respon- 
sible for executive action, at which questions of policy 
concerning those Departments are discussed and settled. 
Questions of overlapping or conflict between Depart- 
ments are determined, and the general lines of policy 
thro^uhout every branch of the Administration oo- 
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our infantry advance. The main attack 
was four miles long, and on the north and south 
of it small raiding operations were also carried 
out ; thus on the Villers-Bretonneux road 
a successful raid took (50 prisoners and killed 
many Germans. Other similar expeditions at 
Ville-sur-Ancre and another below Morlancourt 
were also successful ; the former had a special 
object, viz., fhe capture of a point which made 
a material improvement in our line. This was 
successfully taken and held. 

The American troops that took part in this 
action were new’ to the work, but all behaved 
with great-* gallantry. They appear to have been 
engaged more especially round Hamel and 
Vaire. There is no doubt that the success of 
the operation wjis very largely due to the able 
and efficient manner in which the tanks were 
handled. All succeeded in going over the 
German linos except five, and of those only one 
w r as sufficiently injured to bo put out of action, 
being struck by a shell. When the lighting 
was ovor, they w’ere of great utility in 
bringing back the wounded. As usual the 
front line of the Germans consisted practically 
of machine-gun nests only, and it was against 
these' defences that the tanks were so useful. 
Moving up and down behind our barrage 


they shot down the garrisons or crushed them 
and their weapons into the earth. Some few 
of the German gunners took refuge in their 
dug-outs, where they were trapped and com- 
pelled to give themselves up to our infantry 
In one case a tank which was 200 yards in 
advance of the infantry disposed of a nest of six 
machine-guns which refused to surrender. The 
tank went over them like a roller, crushing all 
the guns and most of the crews, and shooting 
down others who tried to escape. Another nest 
of four was similarly disposed of, three being 
snuffed out in the first attack ; then turning 
round on the fourth, which still kept in 
action, the tank passed over gun and 
crew alike. Many more instances might be 
given of this use of the weapon. On one 
occasion a. tank destroyed a post of five 
machine-guns ; the crews then went out, 
took the weapons into the tank and brought 
t hem back. 

Against- a point whence a good deal of fire 
had been coining a tank went forward to locate 
t he exact position. Tfc was an irregular hum- 
mock on the top of a low rise of ground, and 
round this the tank went. It had no sooner 
got behind it than some 40 Germans sprang up 
with their hands in the air and ran back as hard 
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GERMAN PRISONERS TAKEN BY THE AMERICANS AT VAUX. 
Marching to • prison camp under 1-rench escort. 
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it had to tttasmit the decisions of the War 
Cabinet to those Departments which were 
conoemed in giving effect to them or were 
otherwise interested. The introduction of the 
War Cabinet system made possible a large 
inorease in the number of Ministerial offices 
intended to effect a better distribution of func- 
tions. The new Departments created between 
the end of 191 0 and the close of hostilities 
included the Ministries of Labour, Shipping, 
Food, Air, National Service, Pensions, and 
Roconstr ucti on . 

This new machine, improvised for the 
purpose of adapting the Government to the 
imperious and ever -changing needs of war, was 
driven with such energy t hat the War Cabinet 
was actually able to claim that it had held 
more tiian 1100 meetings in 1917. Much of t In* 
credit for its inception was duo to the fertile 
administrative resource of Lord Milner, one 
of the five original members of the War Cabinet, 
and later Secretary of State for War Judged 
by results, there can be no doubt that 111 
experiment was a success. I( In I admittedly 
a good many loose ends and rough edges. There 
was apparently little congestion of business, 
but in practice the co-ordination of tin work 
of the different Departments was not so con- 
vincing as it might have been. ( ’uses of 
wrangling between one Department and another 
and even of open antagonisrti afforded openings 
for Parliamentary criticism. It was not, 
however, until the War Cabinet had been in 
existence for more than a year that, on the 
dobato on the Address at the beginning of the 
session of 1918, the tirst serious attack was made 
upon it. Mr. Herbert Samuel, speaking for 
the Opposition, which was then coining out 
into the open under Mr. Asquith, reviewed 
its domestic policy in a critical spirit. He 
denied that the now system had proved sue 
eessful, but was not prepared to say that tin* 
old system was right. He suggested the forma 
tion of a Home Oommittoe, consisting ot 
Ministers dealing with homo problems, to do 
for domestic questions what the War Cabinet 
did for strategy and foreign policy. Mr. Bonar 
Law, now as during the whole of the period 
under review, Leader of the House, replied to 
the challenge by confronting Mr. Samuel with 
the actual record of the War ( -abineL Although 
nothing was done at that time, later develop- 
# ments showed that there was some foundation 
for the criticism. The War Cabinet system 
was adapted to meet the new conditions in the 

% 


middle of June by the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Home Affairs, consisting of the % 
principal Homo Ministers. Sir George Cave, 
the Home Secretary, became Chairman of this 
Committee, and it met at least once a week. 

All domestic questions requiring the coopera- 
tion of two or more Departments and calling 
for Cabinet decision were referred to it. It had 
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the power of decision on behalf of the Cabinet, 
but larger questions of policy were referred at 
the discretion of the Chairman to the War 
Cabinet. At this period some of the critics 
of the Government were returning to the charge 
arid propounding an alternative solution which 
would have amounted in practice to the setting 
up of two Cabinets, one to conduct t he war and 
the other to deal with Home Affairs. The 
Government dismissed this as impracticable, 
and Lord Cur/on, in announcing their decision, 
made a striking comparison between the old 
system and the new. He depicted the old 
Cabinet as a sort of Star Chamber sitting with 
closed doors which no one was allowed to 
penetrate. Now, with the opening of the doors ^ 
of the Cabinet room, the meetings bore a cortain 
resemblance to an Oriental Durbar. But, 
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* as tiioy could away from the tank to surrender 
to the infantry behind. 

There were one or two points where tanks 
could not bo used, and here the attack was 
carried out by infantry lire and bombing 
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AUSTRALIAN INFANTRYMAN WITH 
FIELD KIT. 


When the position had been captured, the 
tanks patrolled the front, keeping down the 
German machine-gun fire. From a cornfield 
a considerable amount of sniping took place 
from men whose position could not be exactly 
located, and against them a tank went forward ; 
as «soon as it got near, German infantry wore 
seen bobbing up in all directions, bolting back ; 
many of them were shot down as tl\ey went. 
One of tliesc little incidents was extremely 


typical of Gorman ways. An officer, after 
having surrendered, shot an American sergeant 
in cold blood with his pistoj ; neither this 
officer nor other Gormans who came across 
the Americans in this part of tho field failed to 
suffer for this dastardly conduct. 

There wore small counter-attacks, but no 
serious effort to regain the position the Allies 

9 

lmd captured, and on July 6 the Australians 
advanced once more and pushed their line 
another 400 yards forward to the south of 
Hamel and east of Vaire Wood over a front of a 
mile. The bold capture of this wood and the 
ground beyond it was a great advantage, as it 
commanded the ground which sloped down 
thence towards Warfusee. On the edge of the 
eastern slope there was another wood, about 
250 yards wide from east to west and some 
1,300 yards long from north to south. In this 
there was a German machine-gun post which 
gave some trouble to our men after they had 
captured Vaire Wood. It was disposed of 
in a very gallant manner. One man crept 
cautiously forward, and so imposed upon the 
garrison with his rifle and bombs that 12 
privates and one officer surrendered to him 
and were brought back to our front line. In 
Hamel itself there wore several dug-outs, and 
these were dealt with one after the other until 
all surrendered. Finally, under some con- 
siderable machine-gun fire an Australian officer 
climbed to the top of the most prominent 
ruin in the village and planted there the French 
tricolour. 

In all these operations the British and 
French aviators played a prominent part ; 
besides doing their ordinary work of observation 
and distant bombing, they accompanied the 
troops in their advance, dropped many tons of * 
bombs on tho enemy, exploded his ammunition 
dumps, and constantly brought machine-gun 
fire to bear on his troops. Our su[>eriority 
was shown by the fact that we accounted for 
21 German areoplan.es and one observation 
balloon against only four of onr own machines 
missing. This intimate co-relation between 
the air and tho land services had now become 
a matter of routine. 

During the month of June wo had put out 
of action 1,235 of the enemy’s aoroplanos. 

On the night u( July 7 -8 the Australians 
again advanced their line slightly, capturing 
several prisoners. Farther north our troops 
also raided the German lines south of the La 
Bassec Canal and also east of Hazebrouck. 1 The 
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ho hastened to add, ” there is no ceremonial 
in either our conference or our conduct.” Com- 
pare Mr. Lloyd George’s phrase about tho old 
Cabinet : “ You cannot conduct a war with a 
Sanhedrin.” 

It was not only in the reform of the Executive 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s Government showed 
their readiness to make constitutional ehange?- 
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where the ease for them had been proved. 
They gave every possible encouragement to 
three attempts, to which men of all parties 
set their hands in the new atmosphere of 
domestic concord which was the chief political 
asset of the war, to settle problems which had 
lately been the subject of acute party con- 
troversy. The extension of the franchise, 
the reform of the House of Lords, and the 
question of the future government of Ireland 
were all tackled in a determined fashion in the 
lirst Session of Parliament, under the second 
Coalition Government which was opened on Feb 
ruary 7,1917. If only one of the three attoini >t s 
was crowned with success, the blame could not 
fairly bo laid at the door of the Ministry. This 
Session was oh jetty memorable for the passing 
of a groat electoral charter. Early in the year 
tho Speaker’s Conference presented about 
thirty agreed resolutions, dealing with the 
reform of the franchise, a redistribution of 
seats, the registration of electors, and the 
method and costs of elections. It was clearly 
a golden opportunity for securing a settlement 


of tho old controversy, and only 62 members 
of the House of Commons voted agaihst a 
resolution moved by Mr. Asquith for prompt 
legislation on the lines suggested by the Con- 
ference * 

The Government lost no time in acting upon 
this mandate by introducing the most compre- 
hensive Reform Bill which had ever been 
presented to Parliament. The Bill occupied 
a great deal of Parliamentary time, but it was 
discussed in an excellent atmosphere. The 
principle of woman suffrage was accepted by 
the overwhelming majority of 330", only f>5 
members voting against it. The Commons 
rejected proportional representation, except 
for a limited experiment in University con- 
stituencies, and in the closing stages there was 
a keen struggle on this matter between the two 
Houses, in which the Lords gained a Pyrrhic 
victory. 'The Bill, which eventually became 
law in February, 191S, made far-reaching 
changes. The extension of the franchise to 
women was qualified by an ago- limit of 30 
years. Tho qualification for men was fixed at 
six months* residence or occupation of business 
premises. The qualifying ago for soldiers 
who had served in tho war w»n reduced to 
nineteen years. Conscientious objectors were 
disfranchised for five years aftir the war. 
Plural voting was limited to two votes. The 
machinery of registration was aim fitted, and 
half-yearly revisions of the register ,vere intro- 
duced. Our electioneering practice was revo- 
lutionized by a provision that all polls at a 
General Election should be held on the same 
day. The Act effected a general redistribution 
of seats on a population basis of 70,000 for 
each member ; rodueed t he costs of elections ; 
and provided that returning officers’ expenses 
should be paid by tho Treasury. Most im- 
portant of all, for the unique circumstances 
in which it was to bo first put into operation, 
the measure was specially designed to fit in 
with war conditions. Soldiers, whose names 
were to be registered separately in an absent 
voters’ list, were enabled to vote by post. 
Voting by proxy was introduced for soldiers 
iu distant areas, and sailors, merchant seamen, 
and fishermen at sea. One effect of the re- 
distribution proposals was to increase the 
membership of tho House of Commons by 37 
-from 670 to 707. When the Bill was passing 
tlirough Parliament it was officially estimated 
that the effect of tlic extension of tho franchise 
would be to double the last Register of 8,000,000 
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result of tho Australian advance was to cause 
great artillery activity on the part of the 
Germans, but their efforts were limited to 
gun-fire. 

The French south of the Aisne and east of 
Villers-Cotterets attacked on a front of two 
miles and ^ook somo 370 prisoners. During 
the day the French also attacked tho enemy’s 
positions south of the Aisne in front of tho 
FJetz Forest, north-west of Longpont, on a front 
of two miles. They made good for about 
three-quarters of a mile, and captured Chavign* 
and the ground north and south of that point, 
taking 340 prisoners. 

On the next day the French made a further 
advance between Montdidier and tho Oise. 
Tho attack was begun at 3.30 a.m. on a front 
of two and a half miles to the west of Antheuil. 
Tanks supported tho infantry attack, which 
carried tho line forward a little over a milo, 
capturing tho Porto Forme and tho Ferme des 
Logos — the Gormans themselves admit this 
success — with 530 prisoners and 30 machine- 
guns. The position was hold in spite of counter- 
efforts by the enemy. Tho Germans also 
attacked in the region of Chavignv Farm, but 
were driven off. There seems to have been 
on this day more or loss activity along the 
whole line of the Western Front, but nothing 


of any moment except what has just been 
noted. 

On July 9 the German artillery fire in the 
neighbourhood of Villers - Bretonnei x was 
more intense than usual, and it was followed 
by some local attacks, but all of these were 
driven off. We also had a successful little raid 
in tho neighbourhood of Morris in tho northern 
section, where, in addition to some prisoners, 
wo captured nine machine-guns and two 
trench mortars 

The small attacks by which the Allies 
consistently and constantly gained ground 
continued. On July 10 the French captured 
the village of Corey north of the Ouroq and 
took 50 prisoners. Tho next day, once more near 
Morris, tho 1st Australian Division gained a con. 
sidorablo advantage. It was of a very interesting 
character, extended over a front of more than 
2,000 yards, and succeeded in carrying our lino 
to within 500 yards of Morris. At first only 
One small patrol of ours was concerned, but it 
succeeded in rounding up between .30 and 40 
prisoners. The enemy's line, which our men 
attacked, formed an awkward salient, projecting 
into our lines, and consisted of a chain of 
fortified posts, but with no connected regular 
line immediately behind. them. These seem to 
have been dealt- with in detail, a lew being 
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names. When the new Register was completed 
in October, 1918, it was found that the number 
of electors was over 21,000,000, or nearly one 
in two of the entire population. There had 
been a shifting of political power to new classes, 
of which no one oould foresee the issue. 

The Conference on Electoral Reform had been 
so strikingly successful in its main object — the 
securing ot an agreed scheme among men of 
the most diverse opinions -that the Govern- 
ment decided in August, 1917, to appoint a 
similar Conference, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Bryce, to examine and report on the 
reform of the House of Lords. By the follow- 
ing April this Conference had succeeded in 
producing a scheme of reform, to which the large 
majority of its mombors gave support. They 
recommended the creation ot a Second Chamber 
consisting of two sections. Ono section was to 
have 246 members, elected by panels of mem- 
bers of the House of Commons distributed in 
thirteen geographical groups. The other section 
(to constitute about one-fourth of the whole 
Chamber) was to be chosen by a Joint Standing 
Committee of both Houses. The Conference 


resorted to the same dependence upon Joint. 
Committees to solve two other difficulties. Thus 
a Joint Committee was to decide what was and 
what was not a financial BUI. Another Joint 
Committee, on which tho Report conferred what 
it oallod tho old name of free conference,” 
was to adjudicate upon obstinuto differences 
about legislative proposals between tho House 
of Commons and the new Second Chamber. 
In the press of tho great events which made 
tho spiing of 1918 such a momentous season in 
the history of the war, the Bryce Report 
scarcely attracted the attention it dosorved. 
llie scheme was too elaborate and complex to 
secure tho instant approval which was the lot 
of tho Report of the Electoral Roform Confer- 
ence. There was no marked public demand 
for the Government to introduce legislation 
based on the recommendations of the Confer- 
ence, and no further attempt was mado to 
seouro a final solution of t his extremely difficult 
constitutional problem in tho life-time of tho 
Parliament 

Lord Bryce’s Report followed within a few 
days the publication of a much more remark- 
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Women supervisors and elerks were also employed for the first time 
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captured. which involved the loss of others, 
and so the successes spread along the line, our 
original force being joined by other patrols 
from the 1st Australian and^ also the British 
33rd Division. The process was continued the 
next day. The net result of these small 
operations, which were conducted in broad 
daylight, without any special artillery assist- 
ance, resulted in the capture of 223 prisoners 
and 15 machine-guns and gave us a new line 
of posts well in advance of our former line. 


considerably strengthened their position against 
a further German advance against Amiens. 
On July 14 the British line in the north wan 
advanced east of Dickebusch Lako over a front 
of 2,000 yards near Ridge Wood, and 300 
prisoners were captured. 

On the night of July 17/18, Australian 
troops made a successful advance in the 
neighbourhood of Villors-Bretonneux, two miles 
south of the Somme. They made good on 

<i 

a distance of some 000 yards on a front of over 



The French pressure against the German 
lines in front of the Forest of Villers-Cotterets 
was also continued. On July 12 the village 
of Longpont, south-west of Soissons, and 
Javuge Farm, north-east of Faverolles, were 
taken. In the evening the French made a 
still more important gain south-east of Amiens 
and immediately west of the Avro. The front 
of attack measured three miles between Castel 
and north of Mailly Kaineval. The village' of 
Pastel was captured, also Anchiti Farm, und 
several strongly organized posts were captured. 
A considerable irruption into the enemy’s lines 
was completed and in some points a depth of 
over 2,000 yards reached, in addition to which 
500 *risoncrs were taken. This was an im- 
portant/ rectification of the Allied lino which 


a mile, capturing one officer, thirty-three men, 
some machine-guns, and two field guns. 

To the south-west of Arras, at H^buterne, we 
also made a successful raid to the south of the 
village and drove off a hostilo raiding party 
south of Buequoy. During July 18 Yorkshire 
troops made a successful raid in the # afternoon 
south-east of Robecq. The operation was 
carried on with very little resistance from the 
enemy. On the same date the Germans 
shelled the neighbourhood of Ypres and the 
hills towards Kemmel with considerable vigour. 
Prisoners taken from the enemy at this time 
allowed great interest in the fighting on the 
Marne, and stated that the battle was moarpt 
to end the war. On the next night the Germans 
attempted to raid in the Villers-Bretonneux 
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able document, the Report of the Irish Con- 
vention, which was the direct outcome of the 
Government’s third attempt at constitutional 
revision. Ireland was the least promising 
field of the three, but the new Government did 
not shrink from facing even that problem. 
With the passing of the Home Rule Bill into 
law under the terms of the Parliament Act in 
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the opening weeks of the war, the Irish question 
was dormant for a considerable time. But the 
rising of Easter week, 191(1, brought it once 
again into the forefront of home polities, and 
British statesmen found themselves compelled 
to attempt a settlement amid the anxieties of 
war of a question which had bathed them in 
the previous 30 years of peace. There seemed 
to be a moment soon after the tragic events 
of Easter week when a solution might have been 
found, but after the failure of the negotiations 
which Mr. Lloyd George then set on foot at the 
request of Mr. Asquith, it was almost hopeless 
to expect another attempt to be made during 
the war. 

The pressure of events decided their conduct. 
No sooner had the new Government met Parlia- 
ment than the Nationalist Party brought the 
Irish question into the foreground. An organized 
“ scene,” in which Mr. Redmond walked out of 
the House of Commons at the head of his 

** , 


followers, was followed by tho issue of a mani- 
festo, addressed directly to the President of 
the United States and the Prime Ministers of 
the self-governing Dominions. This appeal 
from the High Court of Parliament tq a vague 
international tribunal might have had a rasping 
effect on British opinion but for the recollection 
of previous essays in the same direction. 
Nobody underestimated the difficulties of Mr. 
Redmond’s position in Ireland, and the mani- 
festo was regarded, in the main, as an attempt 
to recapture the lost section of Irish opinion 
for the constitutional movement. Everybody 
rejoiced when the Government announced their 
intention to make a serious attempt to find a 
remedy for the discontent, which the Sinn Fein 
party, rapidly growing in numbers and in- 
fluence on the memories of the Easter rising, 
were fanning into open sedition. In May, Mr. 
Lloyd George suggested plans for an immediate 
settlement on the twin bases of Home Rule 
and no coercion for Ulster, or alternatively the 
summoning of a representative Convention of 
Irishmen to consider the future constitution of 
their country. The second proposal found 
more general favour than the first, and the 
Convention came into existence in the summer 
with the goodwill of all parties in the United 
Kingdom except the Sinn Feiners, who main- 
tained their attitude of bitter hostility. In 
announcing the decision of the Government 
to summon the Convention, Mr. Lloyd George 
had declared that, if substantial agreement 
should be reached on the character of a con- 
stitution, the Government would accept 
responsibility for taking all the necessary steps 
to enable Parliament to give legislative effect 
to its conclusions. A very popular choice as 
chairman was made in Sir Horace Plunkett. 
The urgency of a decision w T as emphasized by 
Sinn Fein victories on a revolutionary pro- 
gramme at by-elections in several constitu- 
encies, including East Clare, where a vacancy 
had been caused by the death in action of 
Major William Redmond. The Government 
gave the best possible earnest of the spirit in 
which they approached the Convention by 
releasing without reservation all prisoners in 
confinement in connexion with the Easter 
Rebellion 

The Convention held its sittings behind closed 
doors, and months passed before the public 
heard anything but the pessimistic rumours 
which are the commonplaces of such conclaves. 
It became known early in 1918 that the pros- 
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and Morlanoourt regions, but in each case they 
were driven off. On the other hand, our troops 
made successful attacks in the neighbourhood 
of Bucquoy, Willerval and Locre and captured 
some prisoners. 

July 19 saw a successful operation carried 
out by the 9th Division under Major*! General 
H. H. Tudor near Bailleul. It was directed 
against Metoren which stood on high ground 
dose to the British lint*, and it was therefore 
flesirable to deprive the (ioniums of it. This 


posed of Scottish troops, with whom were 
South Africans, the Australians also advanced 
and extended the success to a front of About 
4,000 yards, including a group of buildings 
to the south-west of Meteren. Except on 
the left of the attack the enemy offered 
hut little resistance, and our objectives 
were quickly gained and over 350 prisoners 
taken, with 10 trench mortars and 50 machine- 
guns. Numerous raids were also undertaken 
which gained us slight advantages, and wo 



village had, indeed, seen a good deal of fighting ,* 
both sides striving to capture and hold it. 
The Germans gained a footing there on the 
morning of July 16, but in the evening we 
counter-attacked and drove back the enemy ; 
however, it would seem that our line was still 
kept to the west of this point, and it was not 
until the operation about to be described was 
successful that the village was taken and held. 
It straightened out our line and diminished t he 
sharpness of the salient about- Bailleul. The 
combat was sharp but decisive, and our troops 
carried the line forward to an extreme depth 
of 1,300 yards on a front of about two miles. 
They captured tha village of Meteren, taking 
over 300 prisoners, with a number of machine- 
guns. On the right of the 9th Division, com- 


completed a busy week by a raid dpoit the 
enemy’s positions in A veiny Wood on .July 20, 
in the eourse of which they destroyed several 
dug-outs and strong points. 

The operations in the Meteren region were 
completed by the capture of Morris on the 
night of July 28/29 by the 1st Australian 
Division, which greatly improved and strength- 
ened our line. 

English troops pushed forward on a front of 
about- a mile, south of Hdmterne, on the 19th, 
and the operation was continued the next- day 
(July 20). The enemy was also compelled to 
withdraw from the Hossignol Wood between 
H6buteme and Bucquoy. This advance con 
siderably improved our position. There w*as 
again a litt le fight ing during the night of July 20 
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pects within the Convention were not specially 
hopeful, and a breakdown seemed imminent. 
The Convention wisely sent a delegation to 
interview the War Cabined, and the immediate 
difficulty was passed In the end the Con- 
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vent-ion succeeded in issuing a .Report, by a 
strange chance, on the very day on which a 
proposal by the Government to extend con- 
scription to Ireland was debated in the House 
of Commons. Sir Horace Plunkett, in present- 
ing the Report, declared, in a message to the 
Prime Minister, that the Convention had laid 
a foundation of Irish agreement unprecedented 
in history. “ The Report,” he said, “ shows 
that in the Convention, whilst it was not found 
possible to overcome the objections of the 
Ulster Unionists, a majority of Nationalists, 
the Southern Unionists, and five out of the 
seven LabourVeprcsentatives were agreed that 
the scheme of Irish self-government set out in 
paragraph 42 of the Report should he immedi- 
ately passed into law.” The scheme thus 
approved by the majority of the Convention 
contemplated the setting-up of an Irish Parlia- 
ment of two Houses, a Senate of 04 members, 
and a House of Commons of 100 ordinary 
elected members, 20 additional members 
elected by Ulster constituencies, and 20 mem- 
bers nominated by the Lord Lieutenant to 
represent Southern Unionists. Forty per cent, 
of the total membership was to be guaranteed 
to Unionists. Forty- two Irish representatives 


at Westminster were to be elected by members ’ 
of the Irish House of Commons, end they were 
to have the right of deliberating and voting on 
all matters. The seheme provident for several 
limitations and safeguards. The supreme 
authority of the Imperial Parliament was tu 
remain undiminished. The Irish Parliament 
was not to legislate on the Crown, peace and 
war, the Army and Navy, treaties and foreign 
i chit-ions, and Naval harbours. Police and 
postal services wore to pass automatically to 
Irish control after the war. Laws interfering 
wit4i religious equality were to he prohibited. 

I ho most important financial proposal was 
that the control of Customs and Excise by the 
Irish Parliament should he postponed for 
further consideration after the war, hut should 
be decided within seven years of peace. 'Phis, 
the Majority Report, had been carried by 14 
votes to 29. Minority Reports were presented 
by 19 Ulster Unionists and 22 extreme Nation- 
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alists, the latter demanding tin* form of consti- 
tution enjoyed by the self-governing Dominions. 
The fate of the Report was so closely bound up 
with the conscription controversy of the spring 
of |918 that it would he better not to antici- 
pate events farther at this singe. 

Concurrently with these purely political 
transactions, which could have no more than 
an indirect influence on the march of events 
in t he field, t he House of Commons was engaging 
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soul h wost of La Huhhoo and in tho Mervillo 
and Dickebusch segments. 

The aggregate result of all these small 
affairs was to improve our front consider- 
ably. Incidentally they showed that our troops 
were superior to the Hermans in hand-to-hand 
lighting. 

With the exception of these minor operations, 
the front had been without Herman enterprise 
for nearly a month, and what energy was dis- 
played was entirely on the side of the Allies, 
but it was known that concentrations were 
taking place which pointed to a further effort 
as soon as circumstances were favourable to the 
enemy. The weather at this time was bad, 
and that, possibly postponed his attack. It is 
said also that the ravages of influenza had 
something to do with the delay. It was ascer- 
tained at < he beginning of July that the group of 
reserve divisions about Douai and Valen- 
ciennes was still intact, but there were also 
indications which led the French ( ieneral Head- 
quarters to believe that a further attack would 
be made in strength east and west of Reims, 
and might oven be continued still farther to 
the east, thus involving a wale length of the 
French positions. The object of’ an advance in 


this direction was plainly to intercept tho 
main line of communications between Nancy 
and Paris by Vitry. Were it successful, it 
would much facilitate the advance by Ch&teau- 
Thierry on Paris, and would cut the eastern 
French forces, from Verdun to Nancy and 
downwards, from those which were facing 
directly north. t 

Moreover, if the attack were extended to the 
Argon ne, as at one time seemed probable, and if 
it were possible to push down to Vitry-le- 
Frangois, Lorraine would have been cut off ; 
while if tho attack could have been pushed down 
east of the Argonne to the salient of St. Mihiel, 
Verdun would have been isolated. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that such an attack offered great 
possibilities. 

It was really a reversion to the same strate- 
gical plan that had dictated tho double attempt 
to turn the Allied flanks in 1914, both on the 
left and on the right. The latter has been 
alluded to recently in Hhapter CC-LI V, pp. 207-8. 
The attacks on Verdun were all made in pur- 
suance of this idea, and just as the far wider 
effort of tho early part of the war had been 
narrowed down to an attack on Verdun, now 
this was still more to be shortened by the 
attempt to advance from Reims Huge as wore 
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the German forces employed in the war, their 
grandiose plan of campaign had always been in 
excess of their available st rengt h, and they had 
come down to much more concentrated and 
less ambitious efforts than those which ha* I 
formed the general idea of the 1914 offensive. 

In no one of t he four attacks which he had 
undertaken had Ludendorff been really success- 
ful. The advance on Amiens had been held up, 
He had managed to widen the? wedge he hail 
then made to the south of the Oise, and he had 
added on to this by the offensive on the western 
side of Reims to Soissons, but the whole of this 
advance was indeterminate, and, although 
offering possibilities, had nothing decisive about 
it. In the north, too, the German advance bail 
been definitely held, and an advance in this 
direction offered but little prospect of any 
striking success. It was natural, therefore, 
that any further attempt should be made more 
in connexion with the bigger irruption in the 
neighbourhood of Amiens, an extension of which 
offered greater possibilities of a striking result. 

Marshal Foch thoroughly understood this, 
and his view was confirmed by t-lie knowledge 
that the Germans wort' concentrating in great 
strength round Reims. At the beginning of 
July, to meet the coming attack, ho transferred 
tho whole of the French forces, amounting to 
eight divisions, from Flanders to the south, 
to the threatened French front. He also asked 
Sir Douglas Haig for four British divisions, two 


to he placed in ureas south of the Somme and 
two in position astride that river, to ensure the 
connexion between the French and British 
Armies about Amiens, and to enable him to 
remove four more French divisions from t his 
portion of t lie theatre of war to a more eastward 
position to strengthen ill** French right flank. 
Sir Douglas Haig agreed to this proposal. 
Tims, in addition to t-lie troops lie hud already 
in reserve, Foch had now available 12 further 
divisions to meet the coming attack. 

On July 11, he requested that the lour 
British divisions might hr placed unreservedly 
at his disposition, and that lour others might- 
lie detailed to take their place. This request 
was also agreed to, and the XX.I.L Corps, under 
Lieut. -General Sir A. Godley, consisting of the 
Uth, 91th, 51st and <»2nd British Divisions, 
was accordingly sent down to the French front. 
The Allies were fh«n prepared to meet, the 
German offensive in the neighbourhood of 
Reims. 

On duly 7, General Gouraud, whose* Iroops 
were stationed on the eastern side of the town, 
issued the following order : — 

“ To the French and American soldiers of 
the Fourth Army. We may he attacked at: any 
moment. You must all feel that never was % 
defensive battle entered on under more 
favourable conditions. We are warned and 
we are ready. We have been powerfully rein- 
forced in infantry and artillery. 
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• “ You will fight on ground which your loaders 
have made into a redoubtable* fortross, which 
will be unconquerable if the approaches arc 
well held. The enemy’s bombardment will be 
terrible, but you will sustain it without yiolding. 
Tlio attack will bo vigorous, through a cloud of 
smoke, dust and gas, but your position and your 
arms are formidable. 

“ In your breasts boat tho strong and brave 
hearts of free men. There must bo no thought 
of recoiling. You must be animated but by 
one thought — kill as many of them as you can 
until they have had enough of it. Feeling you 
will do so, your General tells you that yon will 
crush the assault and that it will be a great 
day when you do it.’* 

It was a prophetic utterance, and it is a 
proof that, from tho Commander-m-Chiof 
downwards, the whole Army felt the confidence 
duo to adequate preparations to meet tho 
situation. 


On July 15, tho expected attack was begun 
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both on the east and west of Reims. Tho 
attack was made on a front of 50 miles, and was 
divided into two parts by the town of Reims 9 
which thr* assault of June 18 lmd failed to 
take. 

South and east of Reims was the forest- 
covered height known as the iVfontagne de 
Reims, difficult to take, but south of it the 
eountrv down towards the eamp of Chalons was 
for the most part flat, and the Suippe and the 
Vesle were the only natural defences north of 
the Marne. The defects of the ground had 


been made good by elaborate defensive prepara- 
tions and it had been turned into a veritable 
fortress with lines of great depth so that to 
break through them all would have been a 
costly undertaking and one which would have 
required great time. Moreover, it must be 
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remembered that so long as the Montagne de 
Reims was uncaptured it formed a dangerous 
position on the flank of any German irruption 
on one or other sido of the town. 

The First German Army under General von 
Boehn operated on the west of Reims, while 
on the east, the German Third Army, under 
General von Einem, formerly Prussian Minister 
of War, was strengthened by a new army 
under General von Mudra, consisting of troops 
brought up from Lorraine, and tho whole force 
was nominally (though of course not really) 
under tho command of the German Crown 
Prince. 

The Allied troops opposed to these forces 
were the Fourth Anny oast of Reims, under 
General Gouraud, immediately south and 
south-west of the town to the Marne, the Fifth 
Army under General Berthelot, and the 
Seventh Army, commanded by General de 
Mitry, which oxt ended the line from Venteuil 
to Fossoy. With this force was the 3rd 
American Division between Fossoy and 
Chateau -Thierry, while English and Italian 
troops were near the Ardre river. North of 
the American troops about Chateau-Thiorry c 
was Dogoutte’s army up to the Ouroq, and north 
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of it in front of the Retz Forest was Mangin 
with the Tenth Army. General P6tain was in 
general command of the whole front. 

Mangin, who appeared for the second time 
in this part of the country, had been criticized 
for his conduct . in the April offensive) of 1017, 



GENERAL DEGOUTTE. 

Commanded the French Army between Marne 
and Ourcq. 

but the result of the enquiry exonerated him, 
and General Foch appointed him to the com- 
mand of the army ho now hold. Like General 
Gouraud, he had had considerable experience 
in Colonial warfare ; he was appointed to the 
command of a brigade in 1913 and at the out- 
break of war he was at the head of the 8th 
Brigade in the region of Dimwit, During the 
first battle of tlio Marne he commanded a 
division and greatly contributed by his personal 
efforts to the success of the fighting. At the 
ond of March, 1910, he was at Verdun, and 
recaptured Douaumont and afterwards Vaux. 

The Allied plan of defence was to hold their 
defence line, in accordance with their latest 
practice, by a series of small infantry groups 
armed with machine-guns, and it was expected 
that these should give notice to the defences 
farther back the moment the real infantry 
tyttack of th*, Germans commenced. These 
post* formed indeed a series of forlorn hopes, 
and the men who occupied them knew it. But 


at no point along the whole line did they fail 
in their desperate task. Behind these posts, 
and separated from them by a cleared space, 
there were a number of strong points power- 
fully armed ant l protected by strong cones of 
barbed wire. It was tho duty of these defences 
to hold and break up the assaulting waves of 
the enemy. Throughout the period of waiting 
constant little pin pricks of raids had been 
carried on against the German lines to prevent 
them localizing tho defensive d stributions, 
wliilo at tho same time every necessary step had 
been taken to strengt hen the position. Ranges 
had been measured with the greatest care and 
wit h a minimum expenditure of shell -fire so as 
not to attract attention. 

German troops had been brought, up in largo 
numbers and on July 13 there was a large in- 
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crease of traffic on tho narrow ways from the 
Suippe 'towards Epoye. Tho roads to the nort h 
from the Suippe were also full of wagons march- 
ing from the north towards t he south, and on the 
morning of July H t hese were seen returning, 
which showed that the previous night there 
had been a large provision of ammuuitibn 
taken up. The aviators had const uitly brought 
in news of tho German concentration. The 
numerous little raids had taught tho soldiers 
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(lint this was oreitrring. As early ns July fl 
it. became plain that the attack was about- to 
cornua nee. On July 10 it was known that it 
would take place on July 1 1 or 15, and that the 
front would affect; the Fourth Army from 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE ENEMY’S POSI- 
TIONS FROM A TRENCH. 

Mont Teton to the east. The evidence went 
on accumulating during July ’ll, 12 and 1)1. 
On July 11 a. raid, successfully carried out, 
showed that it was only a question of hours, 
and it wa* known that the artillery preparation 
would commence at 12.10 a. in., and at 4.15 a.in. 

infantry would n to the assault, covered 
by a moving barrage. 

'The front line of the (Tern -.an attack con- 
sisted of some !5 divisions with 10 others 
in support. Those, it is true, over-rail the 
advanced defences, but made very little 
further progress and never reached the French 
main line, which ran from Priinav in front of 
1 Yosnes Soi lai u - 1 V *rt lies aii' l Massi ges, where i t 
joined the French line as it was before the 
attack of J line 0. 

So certain was General Ooiimud of the im- 
pending attack that- at 11 p.m. on July 14 lie 
ordered the commencement of the count er- 
bath i v fire —i.r ., 70 minutes before the German 
artillery preparation commenced. Except for 
the artillery, the French troops sat quiet in 
their positions of readiness. As soon us the 
tirst lines of German infantry were seen to lx> 


coming on rockets were sont up from the French 
advanced posts notifying that the attack hod 
commenced, and the artillery barrage was at 
once put down against the attack. All went 
like clockwork. The resistance put up by the 
French advanced posts was an extremely 
tenacious one. As happens on all such , 
occasions, posts wore surrounded hePe and there, 
but still went on fighting. This front line held 
up the Germans for at least three hours, and 
even then, when parties of them tried to slip 
through the intervals, many still held on, 
lighting desperately. One instance may be 
quoted as showing an interesting development. 
A post kept up its resistance till six in the 
evening, when it appears to have been relieved, 
and it was able all the time to staid back 
information by means of wireless telephony, 
giving most important information as to 
the progress of the battle. Eventually, when 
their ammunition was exhausted, the* m »u were 
relieved and made their way back through 
to the French line behind. But although 
the enemy had these few successes, eu the 
whole they made no great progress. Tt is 
curious to note that, in accordance with tho 
usual practice of a distinct time-table laying 
down exactly what the artillery was to do, 
the German gun-fire was directed totally 
without regard to the progress made by the 
infantry ; thus, the second line of infantry 
came on though the first had not done its task, 
and behind them advanced artillery batteries 
and ammunition columns. These were all seen 
by the French artillery, for the day was fine, 
mid they suffered terribly. The hecatombs of 
slain, tho mounds of dismounted guns and 
destroyed wagons, boro terrible testimony to 
the fire of the French artillerymen. 'There 
is little doubt that the progress the German 
front line made over the French advanced 
posts deceived them as to the amount 
of resistance they were likely to meet with, 
but they received a rude awakening when they 
came across tho line of works which formed 
the real main line ol works of the French 
position. 

An amusing story is told with regard to this. 
An officer commanding five German tanks 
was writing a report at 5 a.m., which ran as 
follows : “Th* five tanks have all crossed the 
first line of the enemy and are continuing to 
advance towards the Ward berg, where ihfj 
enemy has a number o* machine-gun nest*' 1 
am going to Somme -Stiippo to continue the 
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pursuit of the enemy and I shall return im- 
mediately” Unfortunately, just as lie finished 
tliis dispatch, which he was writing on the hill 
of Tahure, lie was captured, and conducted 
back to the point which he had determined on 
as his immediate objective, when? he was pre- 
sented to the General Headquarters. 

At 7 o’clock, the position was as follows : The 
French still held their line of strong posts. In 
the centre the enemy had progressed somewhat 
beyond it. On the left the pressure was severe 
between the Marquises Farm and the 1 Maison 
Garde. To the south-east of Prunay the 


Germans had gained the Homan road which 
runs from Heims to the Argonnc, and the 
wood ; hut fry noon the attack was dying 
down. At Frosnes and at I Vrthes-les-l lurlus 
they gained a momentary tooting, blit were 
at- once turned out . 

The result of the day's fighting was that on 
\Ur east of Reims no progress of any 
moment had been made and the Germans 
suffered very heavy losses. Nor was Jheir 
success much greater on the west of the 
town. The most violent fighting here took 
place between Dormans and Fossoy on a 
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front of about seven miles. The Germans 
male many desperate efforts to cross the 
Marne between these points, especially directing 
their attacks towards Cond6-on-Brie. Strenuous 
efforts were also made? at Chatoau-Thierry, 
where the Americans held the ground. At 
<1 a.m. a vigorous attempt was made on Vaux, 
but it was quickly repelled by the Americans, 
who capt unci the German officer in charge of 
1 he operations. On the eastern side of Chateau - 
Tliierry, eoverecl by smoke clouds, the Germans 
(Tossed the Marne by mean* of pontoon bridges 
at i:i points under the cover of severe artillery 
fire. The first t roops crossed in canvas boats, 
each of which held about .'»() men, and when a 
hinting had been established on the southern 
bank they proceeded to lay clown pontoon 
bridges. At first the Americans fell back and 
poured a hail of shell and machine-gun (ire, under 
the effect of which bridges were swept away 
and boats sunk. The right bank of the river 
was somewhat higher than the left, and thus 
the Allien troops had little cover from the 
ground, and it was found difficult to bring up 
leserve ammunition, of which a good deal was 
necessary owing to the enormous expenditure 
of shells in withstanding the attack. The 
number of bridges thrown by the enemy was 


six in all. Two of these were destroyed by 
the French bombing squadrons. Low clouds 
somewhat interfered with .their work, but, 
when they could not see the river itself, they 
bombed the masses of infantry concentrated 
in the woods north of Dormans and Fossoy 
and inflicted heavy casualties. So heavy 
were the losses that a message , taken from 
one of the enemy’s carrier pigeons which 
fell into our hands described the passage 
of the river as 44 worse than hell.” However, 
they did succeed in crossing and drove our 
advanced posts a little back, but later in the 
day a counter-attack of the Americans drove 
them in turn on to the river bank and in many 
places bock over it. 

To the south of Dormans the fighting was 
particularly severe round the villages of 
Rcuilly, Courthicjzy, and Vassy, and also north 
of the river from Chati 11 on-sur- Marne to 
Bouilly. Hero were stationed some of the 
Italians fighting with the Allies, and these, with 
the French immediately on their right on the 
western slopes of the Montagne-de- Reims, on 
a front running from Bouilly to Mur faux and 
tlion west- to Ouchery, to which they had with- 
drawn from the front line of posts, held firmly 
to tins line. 
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The extreme points reached south of the 
river were St. Agnail and La Chapelle-Mon- 
thodon on the road which runs on to Condo, 
but no further progress was made beyond these 
points. More to the east, on the north side of 
t he . Marne near Chatillon, the enemy got no 
farther than the forest of Rodemat. 

It wilf thus be seen tiiat west of Reims the 
advance had produced no great results and 
was indeed limited to a point in the direction 
# of Condo, and the bridge-head (the river hero 
was about 80 yards broad) thus gained was not 
extended enough to cover any large number 
of troops, nor to allow them to deploy from 
it to capture more ground on the left bank 
of the river. On the east the success was 
even smaller, for, with the exception of the 
capture of the heights round Moron' villi ers, 
that old point of contest, the Germans had 
gained nothing of moment. 

Fourteen German divisions appear to have 
been engaged on the west side of Heims and 
about the same number in reserve. Documents 
capture*! show that the enemy had meant to 
reach the line Kperimy-Montiiiirail on the 
first day, and on the second day Chalons. 

The airmen played a considerable part in 
this battle. They kept up a constant supply 
of information as to the points at which the 
enemy were trying to cross the Marne, in spite 
of the clouds of smoke with which the Germans 
tried to conceal their movements, and they 
helped greatly by bombing collect ions of troops 
and spraying them with machine-gun fire. 

The German report of the fighting does not 
differ much from that given by our own side. 
They claim to have taken 1. *1,000 prisoners, but 
that was a gross exaggeration. Naturally 
where they overran the advanced machine-gun 
posts they captured some, but nothing like the 
number they claim ; nor did they take many 
weapons ; oast of Reims, General Goumud’s 
men did not lose a single gun. During the 
night the fighting was intermittent, and in 
some places of extraordinary violence, the enemy 
attempting to push on south of Dormans, but 
they only succeeded in reaching the southern 
edge of the forest at Bouquignv, and the French 
maintained their hold on Marouil on the high 
ground behind it. 

On the second day of the battle General 
Gouraud issued the following Order to his 
Army * — 

During the 15th you have broken the efforts 
of 15 German divisions, supported by 10 others. 


According to their orders they should have 
reached the Marne by the evening, but you 
stopped them dead in the position from which 
wo had determined to give battle, and we have 
gained it. You have the right to be proud, 
infantry and machine-gunners of the advanced 
posts, and you aviators, who flew over the 



ON THK ("HEM IN DBS DAMES: A 
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enemy, battalions and batteries which have 
crushed them, and the staff which prepared 
with such care the field of battle. It is a hard 
blow for the enemy and a great day for France. 
I know you will always do the same, every time 
that the enemy dares to attack you. As a 
soldier I thank you from my heart. " 

On July 1 0 the fighting was uneventful. The 
Germans made several attempts but made 
scarcely any gain. On the eastern side of 
Reims, five separate attacks were made on 
Gouraud’s army. Between the Vesle and the 
Suippe, the first assault was delivered at 10 a.m. 
and a second at 1.15 p.m. ; both were repulsed 
with loss. To the east and the south they 
attacked three times, and on each occasion 
were repulsed in disorder. During the morn- 
ing,* after an intensive artillery preparation, an 
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important attack was niaclo to the south of 
Mnisons-do-Clionipagno, but only succeeded in 
gotlinc (hrout'h the outpost position at a few 
points. West- of Keiuw the French regained 
ground in tlu? hills south of Doiniftiis. 

Tj u . Ormims, however, managed to push 
forward a little farther in the direction of 
Lpornny, reaching the villages of Montvoisin 
and Chdne-la -Heine, but were driven ont by 
counter-attacks. Later in the day they came 



FRENCH AND ITALIAN GUARDS ON 
A MARNE BRIDGE. 

on again and took the first -named point. They 
also made strenuous efforts to drive back the 
French from the crest of the hills north of St. 
Agnail and la Llmpelle Monthodon, blit made 
but little progress, the Allied main line being 
(irmly held. 

During the night of July 10-17 a German 
attack towards Boa union t-sur-Vesle, south of 
-Prunay, was beaten back. 

On July 17, on a six-mile front towards the 
TInntagne do Reims in the wooded country 
between Heims and the Marne, the Germans 
once more attacked, and, after severe fighting, 
forced their way forward as far as the villages 
of Xante and l\mrcy, hut from the latter point 
they were driven back into the Ardro valley by 
tlio Italians stationed at this part of the lino. 

On the whole the day was favourable to the 
Allies. The German attacks were no longer 
made in force, and consisted of half-hearted local 


attempts. An important point was that they 
had been unable to bring up their artillery 
across the river in any strength to aid a further 
advance, and the guns were still firing from 
the positions they had held before the attack 
commenced. It was evident that the offensive 
spirit of the Gormans was dying out. The 
Hood of the Gorman irruption tide ‘luid been 
reached. 

The fact that over 50 German divisions 
should have been used with the usual vigour, 0 
not to say recklessness, should have been 
brought up and their progress stoppod in 48 
hours, demands some consideration. How was 
it that on this occasion not oven the initial 
success which had been obtained in March, 
April, May and June was in any way equalled ? 
The troops were as good ; they consisted very 
largely of the special “ storm ” organizations, 
carefully trained and wrought up to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm ; they had been informed 
I hat it was the “Peace ” assault ( Fricdensstunn ). 
Even the German papers looked on the coming 
battle as the beginning of the end, if not the 
end itself. Thus the Frankfurter ZeUinig of 
July 11, remarking on the coming battle, said 
“ the only doubt on the subject is whether the 
necessary strategical preparations have been 
brought to such a point that tho noxt- attack 
will be the main blow or whether further pre- 
paratory battles are necessary for tho final 
success of the campaign.” The Kaiser himself 
had come up to witness the victory (as indeed 
he had on many previous occasions). Writing 
from the battlefield north-east of Reims on 
July 17, tho well-known correspondent Karl 
Rosnor reported : 

Tim Kaiser, who desired to participate in the battle 
from its very beginning, in the midst of his fighting 
l mops, wont on the night of July 14 to the region of 
tiie impending fighting and spent the night in an ndvunced 
observation post. There he listened to the terrible music 
of our surprise tiro attack and watched the unparalleled 
pi *f urc of project iles raging over tho onomy positions. 

A few minutes after our bombardment., which burst- 
fort h nt 4.50 u.m., he had in his hands the first reports 
of tjie good progress made. Krom then on till nightfall, 
denying himself even a moment’s rest , he remained 
with his troops, and again all day to-day ho stopped on 
the battlefield, facing the contested ground, and received 
the news of the fresh and fine successes on the Marne 
mid to the south-west of Reims. 

Let us look at the troops opposed to General 
Gouraud from Prunay to Massiges. There 
were the 15th Bavarians, tho 3rd Guards, the 
26th Division, tho Ersatz Division of tho Guard, 
the 199th Division, tho 239th Division, tho „ 
1st Division, the Dismounted Guard Cavalry 
Division, the 2nd Bavarian, the 88th, the 7th 
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[From '* Jlhtstrirte /■ t itmn \ .** 


THE KAISER ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 

He is in the act of instructing Hinrienburg and Ludendorff where they should attack. 
From a painting by Felix Schwormstiidt, German official artist. 


Division and the 33rd Reserve Division, with 
others in reserve, amounting to 25 in all. They 
had not against them in the front lino much 
moro than half these numbers, and it was tho 
first lino troops only of tho French that were 
engaged. Reserve corps which were ready if 
needed wore not employed, and yet tho Gorman 
troops wore so cut up that they were perfectly 
incapable of going on beyond the line they 
occupied at the end of the first 24 hours. Tho 
French, on the other hand, suffered but little. 
A number of their advanced posts were overrun. 
A certain number of men were taken prisoners 
and a certain number of machine-guns captured, 
but there was little else to show for t he enormous 
losses the Germans had sustained, and not one 
single gun was captured , showing that they 
never penetrated any depth into the French 
position. The real reasons for the failnro were 
that the French positions were scientifically 
defended, and their troops better handled and 
moro enthusiastic. 

Numerous stories are told of the enormous 
losses sustained — up to (>0 per cent, of many of 
the units. It was not overcrowding which 
produced those losses, for tho front of attack of 
each division appears to havo been from a mile 
and fti half to two miles. Nor were dense 
formations .used, for the units were arranged 


in line after line in depth, and all those 
who led the attack had only been brought 
on to the front either the night- just before 
the attack or at the most 21 hours earlier. 
It is quite true that the French fought 
splendidly, and so did the Americans who 
were associated with them towards the 
left- flank of Gouraud’s army. The plan 
of attack of tho Germans was most carefully 
thought out. The right flunk of the enemy 
consisted of two groups under Lindequist and 
Contard, each having throe specially trained 
divisions in the front line intended to push 
forward obliquely to the south-west across the 
Vesle, reach the Marin? and envelop Kpernay. 

I ii conjunction with the Germans operating 
west of Heims, it would cut off from Dormans 
tho Montague-de-Keims. In the centre Use’s 
group, consisting of the XII. Corps and the 
I. Bavarian Corps, pushed straight down on 
Chalons, while on the left, the 88th and 7 1 1 1 
Divisions with the 33rd Reserve Division were 
to move obliquely down on St. Menehould and 
cut the railway line. Judging from various 
Orders which were captured, the object, of the 
first i lay was to reach the south of Yer/y, 
Vi llers Marmeiy-Idvry-sur-Yesle, Rouy, Yash - 
nay, Cuperly, la Cheppo, JLissy-le-Cliateau- La 
Croix-on -Champagne, Somme, Bionne, Hans, 
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Dommartin. The second day Reims, Epernav, 
Chalons were to be captured. It is plain that 
the idea was to intercept the remaining straight 
Jine of railway to Lorraine and to advance the 
German line until it straightened out due east 
from Chateau -Thierry to Chalons — ue., to 
capture the whole of the Marne river lino. 

The most meticulous arrangements had been 
made for carrying out the advance. Thus, 
when various localities were captured, the 
t roops were not to occupy them, but to proceed 
forward, only guarding the issues, and adminis- 
trative officers wore then to arrange for 
carrying off the booty captured. No individual 
pillage was to be permitted. The supply of 
magazines which was known to exist at Chalons 
was to be taken over as quickly as possible. 

Unfortunately this scheme, carefully organized 
as it was, failed in the most important point. 
It did not obtain even the smallest success 
In face of the splendid French resistance it 
failed, and it was the bravery and resolution 
of our Ally which brought it to nought. 

The situat ion, then, on the evening of July 17 
was that on the east of Reims Gouraud had 
beaten off the army of von Einem and was 
holding a line roughly that of the Roman road. 


To the west of Reims, General Berthelot, with 
whom were some Italian troops, hod stopped 
the advance of Mudra (who about this time 
seems to have replaced von BjIow) and 
held a line from Pourcy through the Bois do 
Courton and the Bois du Roi back to the Marne 
at Reuil. On his left, on the south side of the 
Marne, General de Mitry, with his newly formed 
army, carried on the line to the American 
troops round Chateau -Thierry. It will be 
remembered that in front of the forest of ftetz 
the French hold a line from the Aisne in front 
of Villors-Cotterets (Retz Forest) down to the 
Mamo. From the Aisne to the Ourcqv was 
Mangin’s army, while: Degoutte’s army held 
the line from the Oureq down to Ciignon, where 
he joined on to the Americans, who continued 
it to C bateau -T hierry . Thus there was a re- 
entrant lino formed by Gouraud, Berthelot 
and de Mitry on the south side of the angle, « 
Degout to and Mangin on the side -which ran 
from 'it towards the north. Into those pincers 
the German General Staff had pushed its forces, 
and they were now about to reap the conse- 
quences. No such favourable opportunity had 
occurred to tho French since September, 1914, 
when Maunoury, on t he flank of K1 lick’s army. 
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GENERAL GOURAIJD. 

Commanded the French Fourth Army, to which Americans were attached. 


•■ornbi nod with the frontal attack on the Marne, 
•I rove back the Germans to the Aisne. The 
second battle of the Marne, then, reproduced 
I he inafn feature* of the first, and was destined 
to bring about the same consequences. Foch 
was ready, and had waited until the situation 
developed as he hoped. Now he saw his 
opportunity and proceeded to take full advan- 
ce of it. On fcho night of July 17-18 the 
orders* were issued for the counter-attack. 

The German General Staff had of course 


understood that an attack might corne from 
the west against their exposed flank, and they 
had thrown up works which extended from 
Soissons to the south, but although they had 
done this, they seem not to have believed that 
Foch had troops sufficient for any important 
movement from this direction, nor do they 
seem to have anticipated the attack at thft 
time H was made. 

It was impossible, however, for the Germans 
not to admit that their own attack had been 
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held up. Tlio war correspondent of the 
Vunrurt, s on July 17 wrote with regard to t lu* 
opr ration : 

Two things miv conspicuous tu n.' : first, American 
infantry arc supporting tho Kr«*rr*h troops in their 
defence ; .secondly, tin? French nr** adopting n new 
method of defence. While in the March, April, and 
May offensive^ they stoutly defendetl their first posi- 
tions yesferduy t hey evacuated the ground between 
their first and second positions almost without a blow 
or opposition, and then defended their second line 
stubbornly. This naturally weakened tho effect *ot 
tho (iomnm artillery. 'These defensive tactics, whieh 
the French learned from Ifindctiburg and which Foeli 
tried in l )ie recent bat lies near Oompiegne, will naturally 
1 nve j he result that a new method of attack must be 
applied, which will not be long delayed. 

Thorn no doubt it was a somewhat rude 
ji wakening to tho hopes once more raised of a 
derisive battle. N on Ardenne in tho Berliner 
TntnhbiU, on .Inly 18, said : 

It will only be pov-il.le to pereeive the ‘-trategic 
intentions of the (iemmn Army Command from the 
lursher course and extension of t lie battle. . . 'The 
v ictory is a-, yot no complete on *, but t h** Homeland 
I •as the light to hope that it will become so. 

1 he ('olofftic (l ir.eftc of the same date was of 
the opinion tha!- 

Th ‘ Kutentc, by its immen-o propaganda, can keep 
"tire Font incut, under the. impression that the 
Kntciitr l- \i nany’s only antidote is 

deeds. On tins idea rests the decision to start again >i 
lre-.li, big attack to compel the Hntente finally to 
admit that Fernmny is invincible, and that tho con- 


tinuation of the fighting can have no other issue for tie 
Kntente than the further loss of land, money, and men. 

Of course, there were the usual attempts to 
discount the possibility of ati Allied victory. 
The Vosfii.se/ie. %ci(>ui<j stated: “The new 
attack was, as a matter of fact, tv complete 
and entire surprise for the enemy. He had 
taken some steps to deal with it, but he had 
not established a strong position, nor had he 
believed that the blow was about to fall, and it 
came with startling suddenness ori him.” A* 
a matter of fact, the at tuck was fully expected 
by tho French, and was not in tho least a 
surprise. 

Possibly one reason why the Hermans 
thought this was the bad weather. It had 
been for some little time uncertain. There was 
rain on July 14, but the next day, when the 
Herman attack began, was fine at first, though 
later a thunderstorm of great severity swept 
over the north of Fiance. July 10 was again 
bad weather, and on t he night of July 17-18 
there was once more severe rain. 

'The counter-stroke of tho French was 
delivered first of all by their left wing on a line 
some 27 miles running from north to south 
from Fontenoy, north of the Aisne, some six 
miles west of Soissons, to Belleau, five miles 
north- west of Cluit»nui-Thierry. A seven 
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tnimderPtorm anti furiow min favoured the 
* operations, for a large number of tanks were 
„ ..ployed in it, and the noise of the thunder 
completely covored their movement to the 
points of concentration before the advance. 
There was no preliminary bombardment. The 
surprise was not on the French side, but on 
tlw Gorman. * Especially wo, .Id it seem 
thu t Mangin’s concentration had not been 
nbsorved. 

I j( ,t us now examine the object of the 1' reneh 
t , vc k; in the direction in which it was delivered. 
V; we have seen, tho original idea of the Cer- 
mlns in going down to the Marne was to 
enlarge the salient they had already made and 
pive themselves more ample space for man- 
or, lvr© in the direction of Paris. They seem to 
have thought that them was no fear of an 
.offensive return from the French, which is 
merely a tribute to the intelligence which 
Foch "had displayed in carrying out his com- 
lunations. A reference to tho map shows 
t)l ut as long as Reims held out and thus 
prevented a flattening forward of tho Germans’ 
line, tho western front of tho salient they 
created by their advanced movement was 
always open to attack, and that, an attack 


coming in a very dangerous direction, for it 
struck right across the linos of supply down 
to tho Marne mid also throat enod two main 
lines of railroad — tho one fiom Oulehy bark 
through Buzoches, while an advance beyond 
Soissons struck at the junction of railways 
just f‘iisi of that town which led up to the north 
and also to the east. If successful, the (ler- 
tidins were bound to retreat behind the Aisne, 
because the advance eastwards past Poisson a 
threatened the whole of the roads used for 
supply from the north towards the south, and, 
in addition, endangered the railroads which, 
gathering together near Soissons, lormed the 
main supply lines ot the tlernuius. 

It seems incredible that the Merman Supremo 
Command should have run the great risk they 
did in such a light-hearted fashion, and it. 
would be entirely incredible had it not been a. 
fact that, they had committed precisely tho 
same error in the autumn of MU 4. 

The country over which tin* advance took 
place can be considered in two parts: that to 
the north of the Oureq, and that to the south 
of that river. North of the Omvq the irround 
comparatively clear of wood, and with only 
gentle undulations: it was country ixtrcmdy 
well suited for the action ot tanks. South of 
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the Ourcq the ground is much more cut up by 
small streams, big roads # and railroads. The 
Aisne itself runs through a steepish valley, 
and is a difficult river to cross except at per- 
manent bridges owing to the steepness of its 
hanks. It was on this fact that Napoleon 
depended so much in 1811, and the defection 
of Moreau, who yielded up Soissons without 
an effort, enabled Bliieher to escape across 
the river and join on to the Russians coming 
down through Belgium. Near Soissons, about 
a couple of miles to the south-west, is a hill 
known as the Montague do Paris, which not 
onlv dominates the town, but also enables 
artillery lire to bo brought upon the railway 
j miction to t he east of it. These considerations 
show that the first effort of the French would 
evidently be directed along the ground imme- 
diately close to Soissons — that is to say, at the 
northern extremity of the attack ; and it is 
striking proof not only of generalship, but 
also of the fighting capacity of the French 
soldiers, that at the outset ol the battle this 
position was carried almost at a rush. 

At 4.35 a.in. on July 18 all was ready for the 
advance, and the artillery fire opened. ft 
was a complete surprise to the enemy — in 
fact, the most complete surprise that had 
happened in the whole course of the war. The 
Germans were quietly resting in fancied security 


when the assault fell on them like a whirlwind. 
A heavy moving barrage was put down ; behind 
it came the tanks, and on their heels the 
infantry, and at first there was hardly any 
opposition. Village after village was captured. 
In the neighbourhood of Soissons the hill 
ground which dominated the town was occupied, 
including the Montagne de Parts. Berzy -le- 
ft ee was captured by cavalry ; and the horse- 
men even got across tho Soissons -Chateau- 
Thierry road, making it impossible for® tho 
enemy to use it. In this fighting one French 
regiment with colours flying charged the enemy 
with the bayonet, singing the “ Chant du 
Depart-,” and east of Dommiers a mixed regi- 
ment of Zouaves and Tirailleurs Jndig6nes 
swept on through tho Gorman positions, cap- 
tured 1,500 prisoners, and, going on, met and 
defeated a column of German supports, drove 
it before them and reached Chaudun, having ( 
penetrated to a distance of five miles. 
Chaudun, Vierzy, Viilers- Helen, Noroy-sur- 
Oureq, Chouy were taken. Behind Chouy, the 
wood called Buisson-do-Cresnes, on the edge of 
the Viilers -Cot tends forest, which was strongly 
field by machine-gun detachments, held out 
after the general lino of battle had passed on 
beyond it. About 10 a.m, a unit of American 
infantry was brought up to clear it out. They 
did this and killed and wounded the whole 
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garrison except 29, whom they brought in as 
prisoners. On the south of the river by 9 
o’clock the line was pushed forward to Haute- 
vesnes-Bussiaros-Courehamps ; all along the 
line of the French attack many prisoners were 
taken. The Americans, too, made rapid pro- 
gress. The attack commencing about 5 a. in., 
Torcy was taken in 15 minutes, Belleau fell at, 
f 8 20 and Givry was also captured, and the 
advance continued. The point of junction of 
tht; French and American troops appears to 
have boon Courchamps, and here 18 guns were 
captured. In some cases prisoners were sur- 
prised when resting asleep in their dug-outs, 
and men were caught setting out to harvest the 
rye crops. The cavalry also took a part in the 
advance, for the opportunity was a favourable 
one, the Germans falling back without offering 
much resistance. By 7 o’clock in the morning 
the weather cleared up, and this enabled the 
French heavy guns to bring a good deal of fire 
to bear on the rear areas of the German posi- 
tions, carrying confusion among the German 
reserves and their supply and ammunition 
trains. 

While this severe counter-stroke was being 
delivered against the German flank, the diieet 
advance of the Allied troops from Chateau - 
Thierry was not neglected, and the pressure 
thus exercised, combined with the more active 
attack, sufficed to reverse the wholo German 
position. Instead of advancing, they now 
began V) retreat. Von Mudra fell back from 
the wood of Courton and on the Ardre, where 


the mill foil to the Italians. Von Boehn, who, 
it will be remembered, had part of his troops 
on the south of the Marne, abandoned Mont- 
voisin and retired to the borders of Oouilly, 
probably with a view to covering the bridge 
over the re-entrant angle of the Marne there. 

Higher up, the Allies attacked near La Potorno 
and Pourey and forced the Germans hack for 
over 1,000 yards. Here the Italians fought 
with the French, and between them they took 
nearly 500 prisoners and captured some guns. 

During the night the Germans made tut 
attempt at a counter-stroke, chiefly in the 
region of Oulehylc-GI a can, bringing up for 
the purpose numerous reserves, but very little 
success was gained, and, generally speaking, the 
French held the line they had captured. 

All along the line the progress was extremely 
rapid, so much so that- in many cases guns were 
taken before the gunners appreciated that the 
French were on them. When night fell, the 
advance of the French left averaged over five 
miles and on the south over one. Soissons was 
dominated, the lira s of rail leading from it were 
under French artillery fire, and far away to the 
rear the roads by which food and ammunition 
were being brought up to the advanced Gorman 
troops were under such tire as to render those 
near the front of the French left wing almost 
useless. It is not to be wondered at that the 
Germans at once began their retreat to the* 
Aisne. 

July 19 saw a continuance of the victorious 
movement. The Germans brought up supports 
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to stop Mungin’s progross, but in vain. They 
urro thrown bark, and the French left con- 
solidated its position in the neighbourhood of 
Soissons, while Mangin's rigid moved forward 
it m ile audit half east of the line V'illers-Hclon- 
Xoroy. More to the south Licy-Clignon was 
oipl tired, while in the centre Neuilly-St. Front 
was taken and a considerable advance made 



CHATEAU-TH1KRKY : LA GRANDE 
RUE. 


from Oulehy-lo-Chateau an<l towards Fere-en- 
Tarileiiois. 

The enemy's retreat still went on, and along 
the whole SO miles of battle-front from the 
Aisne to M assigns they were' being pressed by 
the Allies. They were driven back on the west 
of Reims, while General Gouruud on the right 
riveted their troops to the ground they held. 
General Degoutte reached the lino Neuilly-St. 
Front'd \airehamps. 

To the north-east of Buisleux in the direction 
of Reims British troops of the 5 1st and 02nd 
I )i visions* of the XXI I . Gorps were employed 
nn both sides of the A ill re in conjunction 
will. Fit Mich divisions on the left and right- of 
them. The position here was occupied in 
great strength by the Germans, as it was 
necessary to hold it to guard the left flank of 
their retreat from the Marne to give time for 
tin ir troops in the centre to retire. Tin? ground 
near the river was open, with steep wooded 
dopes at the sides. Numerous villages and 
hamlets for the most part intact, gave excellent 
'•over to t he enemy. 

« r l he Rritish arrived on duly 10, expecting 
at first to he on the defensive, but the general 

* !*!».- other two division-; of 'ho XX II. Coiro 

th Milium’-, fore, on the left. 


attack of the French 'changed the situation, 
and it was necessary to press onward against 
the loft flank of tho retreating enemy. They 
took up for tho evening a position in the woods 
on the west- slope of tho Montague -do* Reims 
behind the Italian division holding the Allied 
line at this point. Tho next day they advanced 
to the attack. The f.lafc Division made good 
progress and reached the western edge of tho 
Courton Wood south of Nappes, the fl2nd 
Division being on their right. Tho resistance 
offered was very vigorous, and they were unable 
to advance beyond a line some 500 yards short 
of Marfan x between the Courton and Heims 
woods. On the other side, t he right half of the 
lat ter division took Commas and also Bouilly, 
a little more to the north, capturing 500 
prisoners. The advance was continued on 
July 21, when the 6 1st Division captured 
Nappes and the Yorkshiremon occupied Bouilly 

»> 

The progress on this day was somewhat 
slowed down, as the Germans were receiving 
reinforcements and were fighting hard to cover 
the retreat of their troops from the Marne, but 
still some advance was made, and in tho evening 
the. general line was advanced as far us IMoisy 
Farcy -Tigny-St . Horny - B1 ai lzy-Rozot-St . A1 bi n - 
Trie/, north-cast of Courehamps. On tho 
right of Degoutte, the Americans had won the 
higher ground of Etrepilly north of Chateau- 
Thierry, and thus dominated the line of retreat 
of the Gormans from this point. This position 
forced the enemy to abandon this town during 
the night of July 20-21. Bert helot also made 
progress between Reims and the Marne, and 
by this date over 20.000 prisoners lwd been 
taken, withmore t han 400 guns. Fight German 
divisions had been compelled to retreat behind 
t he Marne, and a much larger force in reserve 
had been driven back on an average* depth of 
between five and six miles along a front of more 
than 20 miles. Large riuantities of stores hoc 
boon - captured and very heavy casualties 
inflicted on the enemy. 

A good proportion of these was due to the 
fact that the Gormans experienced great 
diflieulty in retiring across the river. The 
temporary bridges which they constructed 
were constantly shot away, and, practically, the 
troops on the* left bank of the river had nothing 
but mountain artillery to support them, for the 
wheeled guns had been unable to cross to help 
them. The retreat of the enemy retiring from 

t 

Dormans in the direction of Heims was upfc only 
menaced by the French and Americans 
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following them up directly, but the position of 
the British divisions on the left flank of the 
German force threatened them with further 
disaster 

When the Germans retreated from Chateau - 
Thierry they completely sacked the town ; 
such inhabitants as were in it who were not 
hidden in tellars were forced into the church 
and kept there during the night, and when they 
emerged later on, they saw the wagons laden 
>*ith the spoils of their houses being taken 
hack by the enemy. But this w r os not all. 
The tow-n had been in possession of the Germans 


for some weeks ; when they saw they were 
about to l>e turned out, they proceeded to 
carry out their usual vile practices, carting off 
all they could, destroying all they could not. 
In the larger houses and mansions everything 
was destroyed. Tapestries were hacked to 
pieces, pictures slit from corner to corner, 
the leather and other chair coverings ripped 
from their frames, all the delicate nmrqueterie 
and the irreplaceable examples of the crafts- 
manship of past centuries smashed. Legs were 
torn off tables and used to further the w’ork of 
destruction. There was not a mirror which 
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had not boon broken ; the glass and eh ini 
flung at them were lying in pieces on the floor 
beneath them. Statues and statuettes in 
marble and ivory were dismembered with 
hammers, and a pickaxe was used to destroy 
a wonderful grand piano, which must have cost 
hundreds of pounds. In one house a valuable 
collection of books was torn to pieces or their 
bindings ripped off. 

Vengeful fury had been carried even to the 
extent of smashing the nurseries and dolls* 
houses. The dolls were trampled on and torn 
to pieces, a rocking-horse was cleft with an 
axe, cradles were flung out of the windows, and 
all drawers and cupboards were ransacked and 
their contents ripped up, burned, or besmirched 
in a manner worthy of loathsome lunatics.* 
Tbe retreating troops were followed up by 
French cavalry and armoured cars. 

The rapid retreat of the Germans was due 
to tbe fact that they bad placet I themselves in 
a position in which the slightest interruption 
of a victorious offensive brought them within 
measurable distance of disaster. General Koch 
had brought about the great object of strategy, 
concentration of superior numbers at the 

* ThIwii (iti«*fly from HimiIcPh telegram published in 
the Mora hut l*oxl of July 29, It) IS. 


decisive point. General Gouraud’s determined 
dofonce on the eastern side of Reims had 
stopped the German advance there. This had 
reduced thoir forward movement on the western 
side of Reims to a comparatively feeble effort 
with no great vitality in it. The line of the 
Marne, if not completely held, had at any rate 
afford od so much resistance as to take the 
44 go ’* out of the German forces, and exactly 
at the moment when this object was attained 
the counter-attack was delivered by Mangin 
and Degout te in the most favourable direction,, 
parallel to the German lines of advance, which 
ran north and south from the Aisne to the 
Marne along the roads. The railways ran east 
and west, and their utility for the forSvard 
movement was therefore very limited. 

Some portion of the success was doubtless 
due to the free use of tanks, to which the nature 
of the ground over which Mangin’s force- 
especially advanced, was very suitable ; particu- 
larly was the part played by the new light 

9 

French t anks of great importance. The French, 
like ourselves, had found that a lighter and more 
rapid machine was a desideratum, ami the 
Renault ear was the outcome (see fig.) It 
differed materially from our light tank inasmuch 
ns if only contained one weapon, either a 
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machine-gun or one of the automatic 37 mm., or 
occasionally a 75.* The car itself had the form 
of a long and narrow box, from which rose a 
species of turret! This, in the ease of the cars 
armed with the machine-gun or 37 mm., was 
capable of revolution. When the armament 
was of the^field-gun type, it was fixed. The car 
or tank was about 13 feet long and 5 feet 6 inches 
wide and about fi feet 8 inches high, constructed 
pi a special resisting steel which varied in 


hollow or trench. The tank manoeuvred with 
great facility and was capable of revolving on 
its own centre. Its total weight was about 
7 tons and on level ground it attained a speed 
of fi| miles. It could climb up a slope of 
50 degrees and run through 2 feet fi inches of 
water. It was capable of flattening out wire 
entanglement, and could l>eat its way through 
a 15- inch brick wall. 

By this time, too, the French had tlioir now 
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thickness from about one-quarter to six-tenths 
of an inch, sufficient to stop bullets and splinters 
of shells of small calibre. The turret itself was 
originally forme* 1 in the same manner, but in 
the latest patterns was made of ft special cast 
st eel. The crew consisted of two men, one sitt ing 
in the front part of the tank, guiding it, while 
behind him was the gunner who sat on a higher 
level. The gun projected out of the turret 
over that portion of the tank where the steerer 
sat . The motor was in the rear part of t he tank, 
and was divided from the front part by a parti- 
tion. The driving method used was two 
caterpillar chains, one on either side of the car, 
which could be, independently driven for steering 
purposes. The tauks were rested on the cater- 
pillar chain by two' bogies. The system of 
movement was analogous to that which the 
Germans employed in t heir large tanks deserihod 
in Vol. XVIII, pp. 47 and 49. To facilitate 
the passage over ditches or trenches, there was 
a tail in the shape of a broad flat spade attached 
to the rear part, so that the end of the tank 
would not drop down when crossing over a 
♦ The 37mni. aBhell weighed about 1 It'., the *7*»* 10 


arrangement of artiUvriv. ri'accowfHtf/nnm nf - 
i.e., artillery specially told off to accompany tin* 
infantry attack — which was composed of auto- 
matic 37 mm. guns or the new Joulandeati- 
Deslandre, a lighter weapon which fired u 
similar shell to the .37 nun. 

But the great point in the success was 
strategical, for so soon as the road from Soissons 
to Chateau-Thierry was dominated an impor- 
tant line of communications was interrupted 
by the Allies, and roads farther back had to be 
made use of by the Germans. Thus the western- 
most troops of the enemy were, as the French 
advanced, perpetually threatened with being 
rut off. The failure to brat Goumud made 
the Gorman advance insecu’e. 

They made desperate efforts dining July 19 
and 20 by counter-attacks to hold back the 
steady forward movement of Matigin and 
Degout te with his Americans, hut the position 
was getting every moment more difficult 
because, from July 20. when Chateau Thierry 
was taken, the retreat from the Marne Is'came 
necessary, while on the right flank the British 
troops, acting in conjunction with Borthelot’s 
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BRIDGE AT CHATEAU -THIERRY DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS IN THEIR 

RETREAT. 


army, struck towards the left roar of the German 
forces engaged in the .Marne at tack. 

On July 21 further progress was made, and 
by the evening the Allied line ran from north- 
west to south-east beyond La Croix-Grissolles- 
Bezu-St. Germain down to the Marne at Mont 
♦St. Pere east of Chat eau -Thierry. Opposed to 



HOW THE FRENCH SCALED THE 
BROKEN BRIDGE. 

them w('i*e the rearguards of von Bonhn and 
von Below, their object being to stave off the 
.Krone] r attack anil give time for the with- 
drawal of the artillery and supplies beyond the 
Yesle. MangiiTs left was somewhat behind ; 
he held Bclleu and Buzaney, but liis centre 
was at ilart in and Taux, so that tho Soissons- 


Chateau -Thierry road was held down to this 
point, and his troops were also at T.e Plessier- 
Hnleu. Degout to, south of the Ourcq, was 
on the Chatoau-Thierry road in front of 
La Croix and Grissolles, while the two American 
Divisions hold Bezu-St. Gerniain-Epieds down 
to Charteves on the Marne. 

Berthelot’s army, which had followed up 
over the Aisne, and was in a position roughly 
from Chatillon by Baslieux to the forest of 
Court on witli the Italian Division and God ley’s 
force ou tho Ardro was attacked in great force, 
Bert helot held his own, and Godley made some 
progress up the Ardre, taking St. Euphraise wit h 
his right and part of the Bois de Reims with 
his centre, but on the left the British were held 
up about Marfan \ Later in t he day they com- 
pleted the capture of the Bois de Reims and. 
as already narrated, took Bouilly and advancod 
in the valley of the Ardre towards Bligny and 
Chaumuzy.* Tho Germans were now clearing 
out as fast as they could from the too-advanced 
positions into which they had been thrust, 
losing heavily in prisoners, guns and munitions. 

* According to Field -Marshal Haig’s dispatch Marfaux 
was not taken until tho 23 rd. Apparently, therefore, 
the British Divisions advanced on the north-east .side 
of die Eourey-Ohainbucv road. There was probnfiiy 
nothing but a small rearguard force of Germans in 
Marfmix, which was neglected. 
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On July 22 the advance was continued. 
Man gin's right wing pushed on as far as Montgru 
on the Ourcq ; while, south of the river, 
Degoutfro captured the Chatelet wood and 
arrived at Brecy, while on the south the 
Americans captured Jaulgonne. But there 
was still a good deal of resisting power in tho 
Germans opposite D( * go u tie’s centre, and, late 
in the afternoon, they re-captured from him 
Epiods. On the right of the Allied at tack, the 

French, Italians and British pressed • forward 

0 

about three-quarters of a mile in the Vrigny 
direction, thus still more threatening the 
retreat of the Germans. 

The French also crossed the Marne at 
Chassins and Pansy, near Dormans, and on t he 
cast of Reims General Gouraud moved for- 
ward and re-occupied all his old positions 
between the Suippo and Massiges. 

It is interesting to note the German view of 
the last few days’ fighting. Their official 
report runs as follows : “ Between tho Aisne 
and the Marne tho battle continues with 
undiminished violence ; in spite of his heavy 
defeat on July 20, the enemy, bringing into 
act ion fresh divisions and tanks, again advanced 
and violently attacked our lines. His assaults 
broke down. Prisoners confirm the enemy’s 
heavy losses. Yesterday’s fighting [/.e., 
July 21] again resulted in a complete success 
for the German arms. Between the Aisne and 
the south-west of llartennes, in the early 
morning, the strongest drum-tire preceded 
infantry attacks by the enemy. South-west of 
Soissons and of llartennes they broke down in 
front of our lines. North of Vil lemon toi re 
some of the enemy pushed forward tem- 
porarily over the So isso ns -Chateau -Thierry 
road. Our counter-attack completely threw 
them back again. Villemontoire and Tigny 
were also foci of the battle, which our counter- 
attacks brought to a favourable conclusion 
In the evening renewed enemy attacks sout h- 
west of Soissons were checked at their starting 
point-*- where they were carried forward they 
broke down w r ith heavy losses. On both sides 
of the Ourcq, in the forenoon, t he enemy in vain 
frequently advanced against our lines. After 
bringing up fresh forces, he returned to the 
attack in the afternoon. After heavy fighting 
the enemy’s assault on both sides of Oulehy- 
le-Chateau was defeated by counter-attacks* 
North and north-east of Chateau -Thierry our 
detachments wdiich had been left in the fore- 
field Aindered the approach of the enemy to 


10S 

our new lines. , It was not till the ovening that 
he succeeded in launching stro.ig attacks hero, 
which broke down with heavy losses.” A 
more complete travesty of what actually 
occurred it would he impossible to write. If 
the German account- were correct, no Allied 
gains had been made at all, whereas we know 
they had boon very considerable. 


Tho position of the enemy on the main field 
of battle was now' a dangerous one. On their 



GENERAL BERTHHLOT. 
Commanded the Fifth French Army. 


right flank they had the armies of Mangin and 
Dogoutte. On their left were French, British 
and Italian divisions. They were being followed 
up straight by do Mi try's and Bert helot's men, 
while on the eastern side of Reims they worn 
held by Goitnmd. They were bringing up 
reserves to help to stay 1 he ret rent, but did not 
succeed in doing more- tlwm slow down the rate 
of progress of their opponents. 

Up to this date the Allies had taken over 
20,000 prisoners and 400 guns. 

On July 2J, Degout te. south of the Ourcq, 
reached Brecy and American troops north of 
Jaulgonne took Epiods and entered the forest. 
De Mitry’s troops, crossing the Marne, were 
moving up north. Beyond these movements 
there was little to record on this date. The 

enemy’s counter-at t acks, which he had delivered 
the day before, seemed to have exhausted him ; 
the weather was very hot ; all t he troops on 
both sides had now been fighting without 
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cassation for six days. Still tho Germans 
continued to hung on to Oulcliy, which was an 
important point on tho railroad back to Forts 
cn-Tardcnois. 

On July 24 tho Allies continued to press the 
retreating enemy. During the previous night 
there was considerable artillery activity in the 
Courton and Koi woods, and about <) o'clock 
in the evening the Germans made u counter- 
attack in the neighbourhood of Vrigny. hut. 
this was easily beaten off, and the French held 
their positions. Rot ween the Ourccj and near 
to the first -named river, the French renewed 
their attacks, which were successful throughout 
the day. South of Arment ieres, Breey anti 
the Gliatelet. Wood were captured. 

I he hronch and American troops advanced 
80,1111 t wo miles in the region of Kpiods and 
I rugny, and Epieds, which had been recaptured 
by the Germans in the evening of July 23, 
fell once more into American hands. The 
advance was continued beyond Oourpoil. To 
the south of this considerable progress was 
made in the forest of Fere north of Chartevcs 
and Jaulgonne, while ground was gained in 
frant of Tr&oup and Dormans and the southern 
corner of the forest of Ris was taken by de 
Mitry’s troops. Considerable booty was also 
captured, including five 15 cm. guns, about 


50 machine-guns and a considerable amount of 
material. Between the Marne and Reims 
there was not much more than artillery action 
nor was any progress made beyond the points 
reached the day before. In the north despite 
the vigorous resistance of the Germans, who 
felt how vital it was to hold back the French 
advancing along the south hank of the Aisnc. 
Mangirfs troops carried tho village of Ville- 
montoire, and Oulcliy was also capt ured. Thus 
the road down from Soissons to Chateau -Thierry 
was completely in the hands of the French. 

By the 2 1st the development of the sit uation 
had forced the German Cress to change its tone 
somewhat. Tho Vorwarts stated : — 

1 hero is no doubt that wo oro approaching new 
and energetics attempts on the? part of the 1 Entente 
to regain the initiative, possibly on other fronts 
also. Even on this occasion, Foch’s ultimate 
aim was not gain of ground but the disturbance of 
German plant: as a whole. It must, remain our main 
aim not to allow the initiative to bo wrested from 
us and not to sacrifice troops uselessly, hut to k^cp in 
view with strong nerves tho military aim once it in 
recognised ns right. Unless all signs aro deceptive, 
the derisive phase of tho world war, which both adver- 
saries are -coking with all the means at their disposal, 
is beginning. 

Tho victories hitherto attained in attack and defence 
justify the Gorman pooplo in further strong hopes. 
On the other hand, these days and weeks which the 
Western front is now passing through aro well calculate^ 
to bring to reason those who pictured the Gorman 
summer campaign of 1918 as a grardioso military 
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promenade, at the end of which was the uninterrupted 
annihilation of the onemy. Despite all h«r victories, 
Germany is stUl as ever • fighting against material and 
numerical superiority. Therefore, the military initiative 
must every day be fought for and obtained anew, and 
the hydra heads of the Entente reserves daily struck 
off. All our victories are the victories of a defender. 

This is a somewhat different- view to that 
which had brought the Kaiser down to see the 
victorious cftisweep of his troops towards their 
goal. 

The egregious von Ardonne indulged in some 
ofc his cryptic and platitudinous utterances : — 

That commander will ultimately win the game 
who Mill has the beM trump* finally in hand. 
Both Army Commands will, therefore, endeavour 


confidentially comn.unicatwl it* intention beforehand . 
U.0 object winch the forcing of the Xante had in view 

rrr;'* ft did »<* appear rtangcroa. 

a orally in order to 'live lorsos which seemed 
UijnceesKary. 


It does not explain what had been the object, 
of crossing the river; apparent ly it was to 
advance at great cost and be beaten back at 
greater. 

It is impossible not to contrast these very 
much quieter lucubrations with tho arrogant 
ardour which characterized tho Centum utter- 
imces during the earlier period of tho great 
offensive. Tho detailed history of tho recent 
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to concentrate a* many troops and gun.s a' 4 possible on 
the decisive point, which momentarily remains between 
the Aisno and tho Marco. Tho German Army Conn mind, 
therefore, has renolved on a step which cannot have 
been may for it. It has voluntarily given up the territory 
south of tho Marno, ho bravely fought for and ho toughlv 
hold from July 15 to 19, and in the night of July 20 
withdrew tho troops there, unmolested by tho enemy, 
to the northern bank. The enemy will jubilate about 
this and reverence tho Marne even more than hitherto 
os their “sacred river.” Tho strategic move of the 
German Army Command has, however, its full justifica- 
tion, and its effect will soon make itself felt. 

The Cologne Gazette of July 21 informed its 
readers : — « 

Tho withdrawn! of our troop* to the nort hern hank 
of Ihe Marno camo as no surprise to well-informed 
circles, because the Supreme Army Command had 


fighting shows a distinct falling off in the 
moral of tin* German troops and a less decided 
handling by their leaders, whereas with the 
Allied troops there was a complete confidence 
which the rude trials of tho previous month 
had in no wise diminished. A not unimportant 
item among the factors which led to this 
mental condition was the ever-increasing 
supremacy of the Allied airmen. The long- 
distance raids into Germany were beginning to 
tell, and the fact that both on the battlefield 
and ill the areas immediately behind it our 
aviators were constantly harassing the German 
troops on the march and in bivouac, constantly 
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bombing troops niHrchiug to tho front ftinl the 
columns of supply for tlicir maintenance. The 
tide was indeed beginning to turn. 

The master^ obtained by our aviators 
enabled the air torces to carry on their work 
of observation and photographing in a way 
which was quite impossible for the enemy to 
equal, and enormously added to the efficacy of 
our artillery fire. Numerically we were far 
superior in the air, and the number of machines 



FLIGHT-LIKUT. QUENTIN ROOSEVELT 
Killed in aerial combat, July 17, 1918. 

employed, t 1 m * number of raids made and the 
amount of bombs dropped was far in excess of 
the German performance. The most striking 
point of all was perhaps that- the fighting in the 
air was habitually carried on behind the 
German lines, which meant that the German 
aviators did not care to advance beyond the 
security afforded by their anti-aircraft- service. 

On the night of July 11/12, and again in 
daylight on July 12, successful distant raids 
were made against enemy aerodromes, and on 
thejast date tho railway sidings at Saarhurg 
were attacked, all our machines returning in 
safety. Then came a few days of bad weather, 
which prevented the distant work, and espe- 


cially damped down the ardour of the enemy. 
On July 14 we accounted for 16 of the enemy’s 
machines with a loss of only three to ourselves ; 
we also dropped 19 tons of bombs on back aroas. 
In the next two days Orenburg and Thionvillo 
were successfully bombed and good bursts were 
observed on each occasion, while all our ma- 
chines came hack without injury. • 

On July 16/17 our aviation service played a 
brilliant part in the battle, attacking without 
cessation the Marne bridges, dropping five tour? 
of explosives, and thus hampering the passage 
of the German troops. Tho latter, attacked by 
machine-gun fire and bombs when they were oh 
the northern and southern banks of the river, 
were constantly compelled to scatter to 
seek safety. A bridge thrown over the river nr 
Dormans was destroyed, and the waggons 
which were crossing by it sank in the river. 
Twenty-one tons of explosives were dropped in 
t heso operations, and a further 14 tons during 
tho night. Violent explosions and fires were 
cause: I at# the station of Maison Bleue, at Coney, 
Les K tapes and Bazoches. Our aviators also 
accounted for 29 German machines and five 
captive Vm I loons. 

During tho night of July 16/17 more raids 
were made into Germany, and works at Hagen - 
dingen north of Metz and the Burbaeh works 
near Saarbriioken were bombed, and also a 
Gorman aerodrome. During the day on July 17 
our machines successfully attacked the railway 
sidings at Thionvillo, in all eases without 
loss. On this day Lieutenant Quentin Roose- 
velt, the youngest son of Colonel Roosevelt, 
w as brought down in an aerial combat. He was 
an able and successful aviator, and his loss was 
much deplored. 

The Germans did not do very much in the 
way of retaliation for our aviators’ exploits, 
hut they succeeded in bombing a camp of 
German prisoners, JO miles from tho front near 
Troyes, killing 94 and wounding 74, besides 
two French guards. 

The Benz Chemical Works at Mannheim were 
again the object of attack during the night of 
July 18/19, as also the station at Heidelberg 
and the blast furnaces at Burbaeh and Wad- 
gasson, near Saarbnicken, in all cases with 
considerable effect ; also two trains were hit by 
bombs, brought to a standstill, and then sub- 
jected to machine-gun fire. The powder factory 
at Oberndorf, 40 miles south-east of Strassburg, 
was also attacked, and hursts were observed on * 
various buildings. This was the first time that 
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this place and Heidelberg had been the objec- 
tives of British airmen. About eight* tons of 
bombs wore dropped on the Mona -Valenciennes 
railroad and six more on the railways at 
Courtrai, Seclin and Lillo. The weather was 
very bad on this occasion, and two of our 
machines failed to return. 

The activity of our air sorvice was con- 
tinued during July 19 and 20 in the imme- 
diate area of fighting on the Marne. British 
mid French bombing • machines paid special 
attention to the crossings over the river; in 
many cases they hindered progress consider- 
ably, and in some completely stopped the 
enemy’s supply service, while they attacked 
with vigour both with machine-guns and 
bombs the concentration* of troops which the 
enemy was preparing ior his counter-attacks in 
the endeavour to stop the advance of the 
Allies’ flank attack. At Oulchv-le-Chateau, 
Ferc-en-Tardenois, Fisrnes, Bazoches, and in- 
deed along the whole rear zone of t he battle, 24 
tons of bombs were dropped d aring the ‘day 
and another 28 tons during the night, thus 
harassing enormously the enemy’s lines of 
communication and the movements of both 
troops and convoys. A violent fire broke 
out at Vouziers, and .fires were also seen 
at Fens at Fisrnes, and explosions were 


noted at Luon railway station. Besides 
all this, British and French low-flying planes 
fought in close combination with the infantry. 

On the night of July 21/22 distant attacks 
were again carried out by the Independent 
Air Force. . The railway sidings at Lunes, 
south-east of Mezieros, were treated to a ton 
of bombs. Mannheim was again attacked, 
and the Ba discin’ Anilin und Soda Factory was 
also attacked, as was a factory south-east of 
Zweihiaicken. Low-flying aeroplanes attaeked 
and hit. five trains, bringing them to a stand- 
still, while tli© anti-aircraft defences of search- 
lights and guns woro also attacked and great 
damage done to them, and this without any loss 
to our own men. 

On July 22 the very important powder 
factory at Rottweil, on the Ncckar, was 
attacked and a severe explosion caused, a fire 
breaking out which could be seen <50 miles 
away, and this without any loss to our own men. 

This brief account of the aeroplane work will 
show what a large part it now played in the 
operations. The air service was becoming 
more and more an integral portion of the 
fighting services. 

The successful counter-stroke of the French 
was a hard nut for the (termans to crack, hut 
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they <li<i their best to explain it away. Thus, 
t tic* Kohuxche Volkszeituntj said : 

Tin* plan? and time of FochV count er-offensivo won* 
proscribed for him by the measures of the German 
Army t-oinmand. The time and place must have 
appeared «o far favourable to Foeh in tlmt his counter- 
offensive was conducted hero against the right, flank 
of the Merman attack on tin* Marne at the moment 
when he might believe that the German reserves wen- 
held south of the Marne by his strong counter-attack 
there immediately before. I(is attack, which was again 
carried out with the aid of a very strong squadron of 
tanks, had the preliminary success which a strong 
massed offensive thrust usually obtains. Hvon if the 
aMuek had been expected by the German Command, 
the momentary surprise) necessarily succeeded locally 
to a certain extent, so that in some places penetration 
was possible. Hut tho penetration never amount <d 
to a break-through, this being prevented by the tough 
resist anee of the German troops in the line, and also by 
the intervention of our reserves, which wore not, as 
Foeh perhaps believed, employed oil tho Marne, hut 
rmniined at the disposal of the command on this front. 

. . . The n ,j xf few days will show whether Foeh will 
continue his counter-offensive or whether it is a passing 
episode, leaving no great traces behind. 

Another excuse, made in a Berlin telegram 
to the same newspaper, was that, the Germans 
were betrayed by their own troops. 

We have, now that we know it positively, no ground 
for concealing the fact- that, in the ranks of the German 
troops there were deserters to the enemy who utilized 
their knowledge ot our plans for huso treachery to 


the Fatherland and their comrades in arms. ThetT 
informed the enemy of the German plans, and the 
Fn rich in consequence naturally hurl a certain advantage. 

Tt was also, seeing what had occurred, 
necessary to look upon the great inarch on 
Paris as no longer a certainty. 

It cannot be the object of every military operation 
in all circumstances to attain doflnifc' onds. Tho 
victorious military operation * of the third week of 
July aroused various presumptions among tho popula- 
tion riot warranted by tho actual conditions, not to 
speak of those who on July 10 were absolutely certain 
that Hindenbiirg would carry out an attack on Paris. 
Our military command is prudent enough, in every 
case acting after '-onsidcration of the actual conditions 
to attain its decisions. 

It adds : 

West of Heims our attack on the southern bank 
of the Marne had quite a definite object, it was to 
exte nd our buttle front. Tho attack succeeded, although 
the enemy was forewarned. But from all parts of 
the neighbouring Western front the French Commander 
drew troops upon troops to undertake an attack on a 
grand scale on the German positions. lie thereby 
compelled the German troops to make :» partial retire- 
ment. 

No one can study the record the war 
during the month of August without seeing that 
all along the lint* from the Yser to the Somme' 
the si.'atttLon was becoming more and more 
favourable to the Allies. 
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Results of the First two Days. 

O N July 25, 1918, General G ou raiul 
advancing some 1,000 yards on a 
front of 1HJ miles beyond the line 
St. H i la i re-le -Grand -So uain - M own i 1 , 

regained the whole of the Main-de-Mussiges 
and rooccupied the positions which lmd been 
held before the German advanee of .July 15. 
Tn this operation 1,100 prisoners, 200 maehine- 
guns and seven guns were taken. 

Oil the other extremity of the French line 
Mangin occupied a line from the west of Sois- 
sons to the east of Oulehy-le-Chuteau, having 
retaken during the day Villcinontoire and 
captured Oulchy-la-Ville and Oulchy-le-Clia- 
teau. The lighting at Villeinontoire was 
very violent, the numerous grotto houses in 
the sides of the hill forming strong points 
from which it was difficult to drive the Germans. 

The Germ n resistance was now beginning to 
stiffen up. A new German army under von 
Eben was thrust in between the armies of von 
Hutier and von Boehn, and other divisions 
were hurried up until thirty were added to the 
original thirty which had been engaged between 
Chateau -Thierry and the Argonne ; of* these 
at least forty were on the portion of the field 
between Soissons and Reims. At each ex- 
tremity of the French line on the western side 
of Jieims the Germans were making desperate 
efforts to maintain their ground. Counter- 
Vol. XIX — Part 2.18. 
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attacks were made and two small successes 
were obtained about Vrigny. while on the Nois- 
Nons-Chatcau -Thierry road the railway station 
of Le Pleasier- 1 1 uleu was retaken hy the Ger- 
mans. But all these gains \\.*re of no real 
utility, as they were soon submerged beneath 
the ever-flowing tide of Freneh success. 

Still, t he addil ional forces employed and the 
energy with which they were used made the 
advance of the Allies more difficult . Especially 
was this flu ease north of tlx* Ourcij, Here an 
advance of Mangin's troops along the Aisnn 
had to I.m> held off to save that portion 
of the troops which had been engaged in the 
German thrust towards the Marne. It was 
also dillieult for the French, because from 
the heights on the northern side of the Ai.sne 
their troops advancing south of it along the 
river could be taken in flank. The forward 
movement of the French south of the Ourei] 
on the previous day had been very vigorous, 
but had been held on the left near the river by 
German artillery near Nanteuil not re- Dame 
and Bruyeres ; these positions were evidently 
clung to so as to hold hack the French from 
Fere-en-Tardcnois, which was ail important 
railway station on the German line of coninu- 
ideations. More to the south, however, the 
opposition was not so great, and they expe- 
rienced but little artillery fire, which showed 
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that the German guns were being moved back- 
wards for fear of capture. Fere-eii-Tmdenois 
had been tinder distant artillery fire for the last 
two or three clays, and it was evident that tins 
point was also being abandoned, as largo tires 
from burning stores were clearly soon ; other 
depots near Oulcliy-le -Chateau wore also fired. 

The advance was now being opposed almost 
entirely by squads of machine-guns, carefully 
ensconced in hole's or in the borders of woods 
Mild sometimes up in trees. Their capture 
involved delay, for to have carried them directly 
would have resulted in heavy losses, and it was 
therefore necessary to outflank them and take 
them in rear. This was clone, but it naturally 
slowed the rate of the forward movement. The 
untouched character of the woods in this 
district was a great advantage to the (Jen nans, 
ms they afforded cover from aeroplanes and also 
good rearguard positions. As the villages were 
retaken, the usual tales of brutality, pillage, 
and violence were recounted by the few in- 
habitants. Such acts as these did not tend to 
make' the troops when they captured Germans 
merciful in their treatment of them. 

On the south of the Ourcq Deguutte’s army 
with the Americans crossed tho Nanteuil 
brook, taking the village of Coincy, and the 
greater part of the Tournello wood, advancing 
through the Fere Forest up to a line extending 
I mm Le-Oharniel to Beuvardos. Do Mi try’s 
army continued in part on the south side of tho 
.Marne between Rcuil and Dormans, while 
part- of his troops penetrated into the forest 
of Riz, thus making a lino in connexion with 
Dcgout to. The Germans delivered a strong 
counter -a! tack in tho region of Dormans, arid 
succeeded in occupying for a time a small wood 
about a mile north of Treloup, and also the 
village of Clmssins, but they were speedily 
driven out by a counter attack ; while farther 
cast, Berthelot, fighting hard, pushed up both 
sides of the upper valley of the Aid re, especi- 
ally between St. Euphraiso and Yiigny. It 
was at this point that the Italians were ac ting 
with the French of Bertlielot’s army. This 
attack, protected by General Gouraud's advance 
on the east of Reims, was becoming very 
dangerous to the left flank of the German 
wedge. Up iu the north tho Germans were 
holding tight to the lines which ran from Villo- 
montoire to the Aisne. Especially important 
for tfcem was it to cover tho railway over that 
river which they had constructed between Missy* 
*ur- Aisne and Sermoise, to connect the single 


line running along the north bank of the Aisne 
with the double line on the south bank going 
to Reims, which greatly facilitated the bringing 
up of supplies to the great depot at Eismos. 

This point was situated in the centre of tho 
country into which the irruption of the Germ ana 
had taken place, and it was therefore a fairly 
easy task to supply tho troops from it by 
wheeled carriage, the most distant point 
being hardly 10 miles from it, but once Fismos 



GENERAL VON EBEN. 

Commanded a German Army on the Marne. 

were lost, miul transport had to be used right, 
bark to the Aisne. It will lie seen, therefore., 
how important for Hie supply of the German 
troops was 1 1 ic' railroad which led from Oulehy 
bark by Fcre-en-Turdeuois through Bnzoehcs 
and t hence towards Heims, while Uie line irom 
Bazoehes to Sermoise across the Aisne, which 
enabled this line to be fed, was also of great 
moment to them. The ill-considered move- 
ment, of the enemy had l«*<l to his thrusting out 
forces which wen* in I hemselves insufficient for 
defence when vigorously attacked, and 1 he 
consequence was that, to save these troops 
from disaster, large reinforcements had to l>e 
brought in. This involved an overcrowding of 
the area, because, while the exhausted troops 
had to be relieved, others had to take up tho 
defensive to cover their rctreut, and the conse- 
quence was that the roads were occupied by 
the mure) ling to and fro of men and by long 
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PRESIDENT POINCARfi AT CHATEAU-THIERRY. 


supply columns. These were particularly open 
to attack from the air, and the Allied aviators 
acted vigorously against them. 

The capture of OulehyMe -Chateau was of 
great moment, as it dominated the crossing 
of the Ourctj along the Chateau-Thierry road 
and closed the river valley and the road 
going from the west towards Fere. It had, 
moreover, boon (me of the (ionium advanced 
depots, although not so important as Fere, 
where many roads met, which, radiating out, 
served to supply the German forces from 
C luit can -Thierry to Chatillon-sur-Marne. The 
situation of the German advanced troops was 
becoming more and more hazardous. 

The whole country from the front hack as far as 
the valley of the Vesle was now coming under 
French artillery tire, which rendered their 
road communications, at no time very good, 
still more precarious. Fresh fires and ex- 
plosions were neon, which showed that they 
began to appreciate t hat “ the battle to wip 
peace ” was not going in their favour. Gradu- 
ally the Allied troops were converging on 
Fere, and it could not be long before it fell into 
their hands. 

Notwithstanding the many counter-attacks 
made by the Germans the position of the 
Allies on t he ^ western side of the German 


salient continued to improve. They were 
now within four miles of Fere -on -Tardenois, 
and a considerable advance had been made 
through the forest of Fere and the Forest of 
Riz, and more to the east the troops were still 
advancing. From Kpornay the enemy had 
wit hdrawn and Reuil had been abandoned. 

The capture of Chateau-Thierry made 
this town valuable as a supply centre for the 
French troops, which greatly facilitated their 
progress. On the other hand, the fact that 
Fere-en -Tardenois was practically useless for 
the Germans was very detrimental to thorn, 
as there was no other station available ns a rail- 
head in the country in which they were operat- 
ing, and the supply of the large number of 
troops that were concentrated there was be- 
coming more and more difficult, being depen- 
dent on road transport. The inherent mistake 
of the German advance was bearing full fruit. 
They had undertaken a movement which had 
not sufficient breadth and which was open to 
attack on both sides. They had refused to 
believe that the Fronch had sufficient numbers 
available to attack them on their right and had 
to suffer the consequences. They had lost 
25,000 prisoners, and their casualties amounted 
in all probability to not less than 120,000. 

The official bulletins on the German side, 
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of coursfe, admitted no failure. On July 23 
we were informed that the Allies in the early 
morning, after summoning their reserves, con- 
tinued their mass attacks. “ General von 
Boehn’s army had completely defeated many 
enemy thrusts. The French and Americans 
again suffered very heavy losses. Between 
Noyant and Hartennes the enemy stormed 
five times in vain. On both sides of Ville- 
•montoire the enemy temporarily gained some 
ground, but our counter-attack drove him 
back, re-captured the village, and the dense 
masses of the enemy when retreating were 
fired at by our artillery. 

“ North of the Ourcq our annihilating fire 
smashed enemy attacks. Tanks which pierced 
our lines were shot to pieces. Troops fighting 
between the Ourcq and the Marne repulsed 
strong enemy attacks. We drove the enemy 
back by a counter-thrust from the height 
north-east of Rocourt and from the Chatelet 
Wood. 

“ South-west of Reims heavy combats lasted 
during the whole day. The enemy in four 
violent partial attacks advanced repeatedly in 
vain. North of the Ardre the French, besides 


white and coloured troops, also threw Italians 
and British into the fray. The attack of the 
Italians only feebly developed and was rapidly 
crushed.” But notwithstanding all these fa- 
vourable official reports although this battle 
was to have been the final blow the German 
newspapers were now beginning to take a less 
optimistic view about the situation. 

Major Endres in the Mdnchner Neueate 
Nachrichien , writing on July 21, said : " War 
is a hard trade and the strategic - tactical 
results of every single operation, as of tho 
whole, is bound up with assumptions that with 
the best goodwill do not always materialize, 

. . . The more the country learns that France 
is still very strong ; t hat America has more than 
half a million soldiers in France, and that by 
the U-boat war alone she cannot be prevented 
from continually sending material and trans- 
ports to France ; that , finally, tho English Army 
‘is in good condition, and with strength made 
up stands prepared for battle, tho more will the 
country appreciate the magnificent perfor- 
mance of our troops, and all the more will it 
be in a position to look t hings in the face as 
they really are, with iron determination. It 



French engineers salving the pontoon bridge thrown across the 

MARNE AT CHATBAU-THIERRY BY THE GBRMANS, 

And which had been out adrift by them in their hntty retreat. 
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never hurts an cflicient people to see elearly 
the ditticulties of the position. Here in the 
west it may be weeks bofore the initiative that 
( General Fuch has seized comes again to our 
side. In this situation any undue haste would 
be amateurish and dangerous, and therefore 
will certainly be avoided ; and any nervous- 



TRENCH MINES LEFT BY THE GERMANS 
AS TRAPS FOR TANKS. 


ness at home would be useless and also un- 
necessary.” The fatuity of these comments 
must be evident to every reader. 

There was evidence, too, that the retreat was 
having a discouraging effect on the German 
population. The Cologne Gazette on July 23 
said : “ General Focli’s attack lias caused 

pessimism in Germany. The dismal ones are 
going round with their heads bowed, uttering 
lugubrious cries and endeavouring, behind the 
concise statements of the official reports [<>f 
which examples have been given above] to 
discover all kinds of bad suppressed events. 

. . . People who have not learned in four 
years of war to accept the enemy’s official 
reports with the sharpest criticism, ought to 
regard with equal distrust all rumours which 
emerge whenever hard movements occur. . . . 
Field -grey soldiers of the most varied ranks 
competed with tho civil population in the 
streets, tho tavern or the railway, to announce 
quite openly what every one of them had 
heard, and professional spies only needed to 


keep their ears open in order to obtain im- 
portant hints. They gave their employers 
timely information. Statements from perjured 
traitors were added. The consequence was 
that the enemy east of Reims evaded [!| our 
attack, which could not come to full execution ” 

What apparently rankled most in tho 
German mind was that “ General Foch’s whole 
offensive w r us in many respects a surprise, 
owing to the statements math' by prisoners # 
taken from many detachments of troops, in 
whose view no Entente attack was planned on 
this front.” This shows a credulous state of 
mind which one would hardly have attributed 
to so expert a body as the German General 
Staff, and also shows that their Intelligence 
Department was singularly at fault. “ It 
was also a surprise owing to the employment 
of masses of tanks which had cover from view 
during their approach in the high cornfields,. 
Thus, the first- days of battle brought the 
adversary, besides a gain of ground, prisoners 
and booty. His losses then begin to increase 
frightfully, and it may be assumed that be has 
now more dead than we have had in all the 
offensives this year together.” 

One can only express surprise that the 
Cologne Gazette did not say that we had 
more dead than living on this Front ! Georg 
Wegener wrote : “ The enemy ruthlessly em- 
ployed every means known to modern warfare — 
shells of aU calibres, gas, airmen’s bombs, 
infantry at tacks prepared by artillery fire and 
supported by batt le air squadrons ; even cavalry ; 
above all, tanks were assembled in enormous 
number, and advanced disregarding all volley 
tiring by our artillery.” How extremely 
wicked of the enemy to use such dreadful means 
of war ! Frederick the Great remarked, w hen 
he had found the futility of asking his men to 
attack without firing, that it would be as 
reasonable to expect them to assault with 
broomsticks as not to use their muskets ; no 
doubt Herr Wegener would have liked us to 
make use of the former. 

On July 27 the armies of Degoutte and De 
Mi try followed up the retreat of the German 
forces, which on this date became more pro- 
nounced ; in fact, our outposts during the night 
of July 20-27 had already reported that a 
definite retreat had begun. The Germans still 
fought rearguard actions, but tho pressure of 
tho Allies against them was too strong for then* 
to attempt to maintain any definite position. 
With no specially marked incidents all along a. 
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line of over 20 miles from the valley of tho 
Ourcq to the .south-east, from Oulehy-le- 
Ohateau to the Anlre, above Bligny, the retreat 
was general, to a line extending from HrtiyAres 
Villeneu vo-sur- Few — Courmont — -Fassy- G r’gny 
— Cuisles — -Nouville-aux-Larris to Chaumuzy. 
Tho Germans were falling back unit by 
unit, by alternate companies or machine-gun 
squads, followed up closely by our advanced 
guards reinforced by tanks. The weather was 
cold with heavy squalls of rain, and this, com- 
bined with tho tiro of our airmen, who not- 
withstanding the unpropitioiis circumstances 
still managed to keep tho air, throw thorn into 
a good deal of confusion. The whole lino of 
the Marne was now in our hands, and the valley 
of Oulchy-lo-Chateau enabled tho troops to 
push still further through Ooincy and the 
forest of Fere towards Fero-en-Turdcuois, from 
which point the French were only three miles 
away at Y T illeneuvo and Bruyeros. Tn the 
centre, from tho Marne between ( -hat i lion and 
Dormans, the Allies pushed forward through 
Reuil in the one direction and from Dormans 
in the other, while on the Anlre the British 
troops pushed through Marfaux to Chaumuzy, 
and this still more threatened the left flank of 
the German salient. The entire forest of 
Fere was now in the Allies’ hands, and the 
retreat of tho .Gormans was sufficiently dis- 
organized to allow the French cavalry to press 
hard on the heels of the retiring troops, who 
suffered very heavily in the fighting which 
ensued. 


Our aviators, flying over the enemy's front 
line and over the eommunieations along the 
Dormans - Fere road and the Chateau Thierry — 
Fismes road, and that which led from Dormans 
to \ r ille-en-Tardenois, reported that the whole 
of the German rear was in a state of confusion ; 
that the high road to Fere was hloeket I by 
lorries and troops for 11 hours, which gave the 
Allied aviators a magnificent target. ft. may 
here bo remarked that between -Inly 15 and 
July 22 the French air squadrons dropped 
along the battle front over 182 tons of bombs 
in daylight opera! ions, and over 102 tons 
during the night. Tho tanks also had proved 
to bo a great- success. Bach tank section on ail 
average accounted for 15 to 20 German machine 
guns, and in some places whole batteries of 
field guns were captured. The ground through 
which tlu) forces were now advancing was 
difficult, consisting of woods, thick forests, 
and slopes crowned by commanding plateaux 
which gave excellent positions for machine gun 
detachments to fire along the line of approach. 
There was hut little artillery fire, as the Gor- 
mans seemed to lie withdrawing their guns for 
fear of capture. 

South of tho Ourcq, near Yfillenouve, a very 
pretty engagement took place between the 
American and French troops and the Germans 
defending the front of Foreen-Turdenois. 
German guns were in action on the Butte-do* 
Chalmont above Oulehy, a high bare hill just 
north of the Ourcq, which commands an 
extensive view over the country to the 'north 
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and east, and others oi> the high ground 
of Serin gos, which swept across towards 
Villoneuvo, but Man gin’s troops north of the 
Ourcq threatened the guns at Oulchy and com- 
pelled them to retire, and this enabled the 
French to bring up more artillery to the high 
ground about Villeneuve after they had 
captured Bruyeres, and thus to overpower the 
guns at Scringes, w-hile Fere was brought under 



REMOVING THE FUSE FROM AN UN- 
EXPLODED GERMAN SHELL. 


tire from a range of little more than two miles. 
East of Reims progress was also made, the 
French taking Mont-sans-Nom and 200 
prisoners. 

The whole ground down to the Ourcq was 
thus dominated by the French fire, and 
gradually the enemy withdrew to the other 
side ot the river. Fere-en-Tardenois w r as 
occupied on July 28, while Bert helot’s troops 
pressed on towards Olizy et Violaine and An- 
thonay. It will thus be seen that in the centre 
and on the right of the Allies considerable 
progress had been made, but on Mangin’s 
extreme left no great success had been at- 
tained ; still, the position into which the 
Germans had been forced left their line at a 
dangerous angle to the position which the 
French Tenth Army occupied. 

On July 28 Mangin struck with great vigour 
and made a considerable advance, in which 
the two British divisions, the 15th and 34th, 
he had wit li him played a notable part. They 
hod m already participated in the fighting on 
July 23. acting on the loft of Mangin s troops 
and assisting in the capture of Berzy-le-Sec 
and Farcy -Tigny. According to a French 


account they again fought most brilliantly, 
and when Mangin’s forward movement began 
they acted as a flank guard while the French 
crossed the brook in front of Cugny and ad- 
vanced on the Butte-de-Chalmont. On this 
day the resistance met with was chiefly of a 
rear-guard character, consisting of machine-gun 
detachments, and the French took tty? hill with 
very little loss ; this was doubtless due to the 
fact that the Germans were conscious of the 
pressure that was being made against their 
left by the troops advancing in the direction of 
Fere-en-Tardenois. 

On July 20 the principal attack was delivered 
by the British, their objective being the line 
of heights beyond the village of Grand Rozoy. 
Here they met a determined resistance, as it 
was still the object of the Germans to keep 
back the Allied left, and they had concentrated 
in this part of the battlefield a considerable 
number of guns, while the infantry held on 
with determination to tho village and woods 
in its neighbourhood In the early morning 
the attack went forward, and in spite of all tho 
German efforts the British carried the points 
aimed at, while on their right tho French 
carried the ground to the south-east of 
Beugnvux between that/ village and Corb^ny 
farm, and also captured the Butte-de- 
Chalmont. But. Bougncux itself, which the 
British attacked, was very strongly defended 
and the attack was held there. At 2.30 p.tn. 
the British again advanced up very difficult 
open ground and made some progress. Tho 
attack sooms to have come to a standstill at 
nightfall. 

Meanwhile the French took tho crests 
of tho heights looking down on the valley of 
tho Crise, but the resistance of the Germans 
became greater, and the advance was in 
consequence slower. Nevertheless tho British 
15th Division in front of Villemontoire took 
the Chateau and Park of Buzancy on the 30th. 
On the upper Ourcq the Americans took 
Sorgy and Ronchores, and still further to 
the east towards Villers-Agron. Tho main 
road from Dormans to Reims was thus inter- 
rupted. The fighting round Sergy was of a 
very bitter character, and the village changed 
hands no less than four times. After tho 
Americans had captured it for the first time 
the 4th Guards Division, composed of fresh 
troops that had just come up, attacked with 
considerable vigour, but were eventually driven # 
back. On re-entering the village after one* of 
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order. Thoro is no doubt that the Gormans made 
a great effort to penetrate our advancing line 
in this direction, but the united efforts of the 
Americans and British, combined with the 
French troops, stopped them, though not 
without severe fighting. 

The Ourcq above Fdre was now completely 
in the Allies’ hands, and in the centre generally 
considerable progress was made though on 
the extreme flanks the Germans still clung to 
their ground with great tenacity ; especially 
was this the case in the valley of the Ardiv, 



these counter-attacks, the Americans found 
that their wounded had been bayoneted. 
The Germans hero had placed machine guns 
in the church and also in a building which 
bore the Rod Cross flag. The fighting was 
continuous and violent throughout the whole 
day. The Germans made attack after attack, 
in which they sometimes made a little progress, 
only to be driven back by counter-strokes, and 
hand-to-hand encounters took place on many 
occasions, but at the end of the day the Guards 
Division was finally beaten and had to retire. 

The Germans had also massed troops behind 
Scringes, with a view to extend the attack they 
made on Sergy, but they wore observed by the 
Americans, who brought a heavy fire of artillery 
to beaf on them and drove them back in dis- 



[I'rcHth ojjicial photographs . 

FfeRH.EN-TARDHNOIS. . 

Above : The Old Market House. In centre, 
a main street after the recapture of the town. 
Below : The Place de la Rlpublique. - 
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whero indeed it was vitally necessary for them 
to hold on to prevent the cutting off of a con- 
siderable portion of their troops. 

July 30 and 31 brought no important modi- 
fication in the position. On the forinei date 
the British on both sides of St:. Euphraise were 
counter-attacked by the Germans, but they 
failed to capture the village. Further efforts of 
the (lermans round Sergy, to the east of Oulchy, 
and to the north-east of here were also in vain, 
and the Americans took the village of Scringes. 

A great deal of the fighting, as has been seen, 
took place in woods w hich were practically 
in an uninjured condition. The (lermans 
had foreseen this and had issued special 
instructions for the conduct of their troops in 
their fighting in the forests. It was pointed 
out that tho dense woods would be defended 
by tho French on t he borders ; those of less 
dense character would he defended in depth by 
sections. Reserves would be found along the 
roads near open spaces and in rear of the 
woods, and guns and machine guns would be 
posted in such a way as to sweep down the 
roads and rides leading through them. Com- 
passes would have to he made free use of, to 
keep the direction of attack correctly. Maps 
were to he marked w ith minute accuracy show- 


ing meeting- places and cross-roads whero units 
could be re -formed. Grenades were forbidden ; 
the reason for that is evident — they would, at 
such close quarters among t rees be as dangerous 
to the users as to those they were thrown at. 
Light trench mortars and machine guns, rifles 
and pistols were all to be used. Lachrymatory 
shells were to be employed, but tljey were not to 
he used for an hour before the attack. Tho 
infantry advance was to be made in a thin 
line with machine guns, but such a formation 
could only he employed in thin forests ; when 
the wood was dense, tho troops were to remain 
on or near the roads, while the borders and 
flanks of the wood should bo swept by machine 
guns from favourable ground. Small local 
reserves should he kept in readiness to move 
forward along the roads behind the advanced 
line of infantry. Attempts should constantly 
be made to outflank the enemy’s posts and to 
circle round the woods. When the rear of* 
a wood was reached, drums should be beaten 
to show the enemy he was surrounded and to 
inform the German troops of the position of 
the troops encircling various points. Guns 
should always be kept muzzle forward ; this 
would, of course, involve imm-handlittg to get 
them forward. 
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ARRIVAL OF ITALIANS ON THK FRONT IN FRANCK. 


The same orders contained also interesting 
remarks on the necessity for concealing the 
movements of the German troops. They wen' 
informed how important it was that every 
soldier should do all in his power to prevent 
the presence of his unit on the front being 
suspected. Any infringement of the regula- 
tions was liable to draw fire and imperil the 
life of the man himself uiul his comrades. 
Troops wore to obey scrupulously all orders 
given them by sentinels. They were ordered 
to take cover from aeroplanes bv remaining 
motionless, hiding in the shade, or lying down, 
and no one was to move unless it was impera- 
tively necessary. The men were instructed, 
when the bombing aeroplanes were about, never 
to remain in large groups, but to scatter over 
the ground and, as far as possible, to remain 
in the shade. They were urged to close 
cooperation in all cases, part icularly in helping 
vehicles in distress, and clearing roads, etc. 
By doing this they would facilitate the push 
forward and so improve the situation. It will 
be observed that the failure of the fieri nans, at 
any rate, was not due to the 1 want of careful 
instructions and training. 

The taking of Oulchy-le-Chateau on July 2J, 
wilh Y r il lemon toire on the same date, opened 
the way to the capture of the plateau of 


Hartennes, which could now he attacked both 
from t ho south and north. The German 
situation here was rendered more precarious 
by the capture of Bir/.aiicy on July .‘10 and of 
Grand Ro/.oy and Beugneux on August, I. 
This made it easier <o take Hartennes, which 
was carried on the evening of the same date. 
Tt was attacked on three sides by Franco- 
British troops, and although at first the Ger- 
mans resisted with sonic tenacity, they were 
unable to withstand the direction ot the 
assault, which threatened to cut off their troops 
holding this point, and they fell hack towards 
Droizy and Launoy. They were closely fol- 
lowed by the French, who rapidly reached the 
valley of the (’rise. Conflagrations seen during 
the night, and the noise of explosions, showed 
that the enemy were destroying stores they 
could not remove. 

August I saw' an important advance of 
Mangm's troops. British, French, and Ameri- 
cans joined in the movement by which import- 
ant gains were made north of the Otirctj, in 
front of Grand Ro/.oy ; Beugneux, Cramoisello, 
and Cramaille being taken, and south of the 
latter Ra peril* and Saponay ; also (100 prisoners 
were captured. A little farther to the north, 
on the Chateau Thierry road, Taux was 
seized, and the general line was advanced. 

238-3 
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AMERICANS HAULING A BIG GUN ON 
A NEWLY-MADE RAILWAY. 

connecting tip between Botigneux and the 
ground in front of Hartennos and Taux. South 
of the Oureq l.)o M i ( ry pushed on beyond the 
Meuniere wood to Goussaneourt and Contangos, 
anti reached the southern portion of the wood 
in front of YV/.illy Still farther to the east 
progress was made in front of Romigny and a 
mile north of Ville-en-Tardenois. 

On the extreme left of the Allied line the 
Ormans still held out to protect the line of 
the Aisne, but more to the south the general 
advance' was wheeling up and pressing the 
Germans all along and back to the north. The 
general line of t he Allies was now <> to 7 miles 
in front of the Marne, from which the enemy 
had been completely driven. 

♦ The advance had not been made without 
severe fighting, more especially in the centre 
between Seringes and Cierge, where the 
Americans were opposed by Bavarians, Prus- 
sian Guards, and J tigers, but still the progress 
was steady, and it was Incoming plain that the 
resisting power of the Germans was steadily 

# . * 


decreasing— The general line they now held 
ran from the valley of the Crise in the north 
along tho crests of the plateau to the north- 
west of Fere, and to the southern edge of the 
forest of Nesles by Sergy and Ronchores to the 
hill of Sainfce-Gemme, and then up by Ville- 
en-Tardenois, thus leaving a soiyewhat pro- 
nounced salient at Sainte-Gemme, of very cut- 
up ground, and in many places covored with 
wood. This salient seemed to indicate that 

i 

the German Supremo Command had not yet 
given up completely all idea of a further 
advance, because it is plain that to keep this 
point projecting out and liable to attack on all 
sides was wrong, unless it was intended to 
advance from it. But notwithstanding this 
apparent contradiction, it was plain in fact 
that the offensive spirit was dying out of the * 
German Army, and the next few days was to 
see a complete abandonment of any further 
offensive idea towards the south. The number 
of prisoners taken by the Allies on tho battle 
front of the Marne and Champagne from 
July 15 to July 31 was 33,400, of whom 074 
were officers. 

Soissons had now (August 2) to be captured. 
General Villemont’s brigade of Chasseurs-a- 
Pied broke through the German lines at 
Merein, two miles west of the town, and drove 
back the garrison, although they were aided by a 
considerable artillery force. By four o’clock 
Merein was captured, and tho Chasseurs then 
advanced through the suburbs of St. Jean and 
St. Christophe and took possession of the 
ruined towrn which had been set on fire 
in many places, while the Germans made 
a last but vain attempt to hold a position in the 
Faubourg St. Vaast, oh the north of tho river. 
The Chasseurs, following up the retreating 
Germans, reached tho village of Cuffies, about 
two miles up the Soissons — Folembray road. 
Tw t o hours later General Mangin w r as able to 
telephone to Paris the now's of a complete 
victory. His troops had established them- 
selves in tho town, and the bulk were then 
moving on eastward. The taking of Soissons 
was a most important gain. It gave to the 
French the power of transference to tho 
northern bank of the Aisne, interrupted the 
railway lines running to Reims, rendered 
nugatory the connection made between tho 
north and south lines on the banks bf the 
Aisne between Missy and Sermoise, and # 
turned the whole of the German positions* on 
that river. Already to the south of the 
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Ourcq the pressure on the Germans had become 
severe, and now the upper portion of their 
right flank was threatened by the 10th French 
Army. 

The ground over which the advance had boon 
made on the southern bank of the Aisne near 
Soissons was very difficult, and the long-range 
guns from the northern bank of the river were 
able to bring fire to bear on the flank of our 
troops’ advance eastward from the town, and 
thus it was that until the advance of the more 
southern portions of the Allied line began 


from tho # Marne, and they wore compelled to 
retreat to the river, then Mangin’s forward 
movement, with the capture of Soissons and 
Buzancy and the progression beyond, pinched off 
still n ion* of the territory which the Germans 
heir! and diminished the number of passages 
over the river, and therefore rendered a retreat 
still more necessary* 

By the evening of August 1, the position 
which has been indicated was plainly a very 
t hreatening one to the German right, and henco 
it was that they apparently gave up all intention 



AMERICAN MILITARY POLICE ESCORTING PRISONERS. 


to bring pressure on the Germans and 
compel the troops in the angle between De- 
goutto and Mangin to retire, the latter was 
not in a position to bring a flank attack to 
bear against the Germans south of Soissons. 
When they had to fall back they left 
the town an easy prey to the French 
advance. Generally, it may be said that the 
forward movement of the armies of Berthelot, 
De Mitry, Degoutte and the right flank of 
ftfpngin north of the Ourcq was constantly 
narrowing the ground which the Germans 
could occupy, and when at the end of July this 
movement had pressed the Germans well back 


of a further offensive and abandoned Soissons 
the next day. General Mangin’s left flank 
then swept up the valley of the Criso, and 
during the night on to the high ground to the 
east of it, and with the British divisions and 
his own troops he continued the advance 
eastward. Degoutte pushed towards Fi sines 
up the valley of the Orillon, while De Mitry 
and Berthelot, advancing over the rood from 
Dormans to Reims, threatened Villo-en-Tar- 
clenois and the ground to the west of Reims. 
Farther south, the D61o road was reached, and 
the French were well up the valley of the 
Orillon beyond Coulonges. Farther east, the 
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fine of W/Jlly— Lhery wits reached, while to 
the east of these points (hioux mui Thillois 
were attained, and thus t he Vesle in the neigh- 
bourhood of Reims was reached. 

The fighting of the two British divisions, 
the 15th and .’Dth, is worthy of more detailed 
aecount • for it was some of the hardest that 
had taken place in the war. Our troops went 
forward on July 28, when they formed a flank 
guard to the French attacking tho Orman line 
more to the south. They advanced on Buzancy 
mid the high ground beyond it, and by midday 
the front line of the Scottish Division was 
through tho village, and a number of prisoners 
were taken. The position was by no means an 
easy one to hold, for the high ground on tho 
Aisne enabled the Orman long-range guns to 
bring an enfilade tire to bear on the village ; 
it was found impossible to hold it, and our 
troops were therefore compelled to fall back. 
The French on their right reached a position 
w hich was very strongly held by machine guns, 
and were unable to advance. The Scottish 
troops, therefore, who had taken the village, 
were compelled to abandon it, and take up a 
defensive position on its western outskirts, 
but the next day they went on again and com- 
pleted the conquest of the enemy's works. 
They were continuously engaged, and on 


August 1 carried the dominating country 
between the Aisne and the Ourcq. Their 
conduct gave rise to the following “ Order 
of the Day ” addressed to them by General 
Man gin : 

“ You came into the battle at its fiercest 
moment. The enemy, defeated the first time, 
brought up against ns his best divisions in 
numbers superior to our own. You continued 
to advance, foot after foot, in spit* of his bit tor 
resistance, and you held on to the conquered 
ground notwithstanding the violence of his 
counter-attacks. Then, on August 1, side by 
side with your French colleagues, you carried 
the height dominating the country between 
the Aisne and the Ourcq, which the defenders 
had been ordered to hold at all costs. Having 
failed in his attempts to retake the height 
w ith his last reserves, the enemy was compelled 
to retreat, pursued and harassed for a distance 
of seven miles. All you English and Scottish 
troops, both the young soldiers and the victors 
of Flanders and Palestine, have shown the 
magnificent qualities of your race, namely, 
indomitable courage and tenacity. You have 
won the admiration of your brothers-in-anns. 
Your country will be proud of you, for to you 
and to your commanders is due in large measure 
the victory which we have just gained against 
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the barbarous enemies of all free peoples. 
I am happy to have you under my command, 
and I thank you.” 

On August 3 still more progress was made, 
and by evening the line of t fie Aisne and of the 
Vesle as far as Fismes was reached, the 
Americans facing the last-named point. To the 
east of Fismes the Allied troops were on the 
high ground which dominated the river, while 
their outposts were pushed on down to the 
southern bank. In 24 hours the French had 
advanced over more than six miles, and 
retaken 50 villages from the Germans. 

North of the Vesle, close to Fismes, the 
Germans had thrown up a strong position 
which was held by two divisions 

On the next day, August 4, I he Allies 
threw three bridges and secured them with 
bridgeheads,' at La Grange Farm, above 
the town of Braine, at Lo Venteux Farm, 
east of Fismes, and a few miles farther east 
at Jonchery. 

The Americans moved forward against 
Fismes ; they liad to wade across the Vesle 
west of the town under machine-gun fire from 
the heights above the river and of artillery fire 
from the heights higher up. A direct attack 
*was alfco made on the town itself, and here the 
Germans fought with considerable tenacity 


until the outflanking movement of the Ameri- 
cans, which brought them down against the 
northern side of the roads lending northwards 
from Fismes, threatened the rapture of the 
whole garrison; and when the Gormans appre- 
ciated this they broke hark in disorder, and 
as they fled from the town towards the Vesle 
they were played upon by maehino guns, and 
lost heavily. 'Phis little town was not com- 
pletely taken until the next day, for here and 
there small posts still held out. 

On the west of Heims the Vesle was also 
reached, and in spite of a lively resistance 
parties managed to cross the river between 
Mtiizon and Ommpigny, while more to the 
north our line* was taken on to the outskirts 
of La Xeuvillette. 

On this date the Germans also com 
me need to retreat in the, Montdidicr region 
behind the Avro and on the British front behind 
the Anere on both sides of Albert. These were 
both positions calculated to favour an offensive 
from them, which shows that the fighting on 
the Marne had begun to take effect on the whole 
German line. The withdrawal to the right bank 
of the A vie between Montdider and Moivuil 
was on a front of ten miles. The French held 
Hargicoiirt and Braches, and were in the out- 
skirts of Courtemanche. On the British front. 
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in retiring behind the Ancre, tho Gormans had 
surrendered the villages of Hamel, north of 
Albert, and Dertmncourt, south of it. 

On the Marne the rate of progress on thin 
day was becoming slower. The weather was 
bad. The troops were tired with their tremen- 
dous exertions, and the difficulty of movement 
along the cut-up roads necessarily diminished 
tho rate of advance. It was evident that tho 
enemy had not completely given up tho idea of 
standing between the Vosle and the Aisne, 
because he lmd artillery in position on tho 
watershed between the two rivers. He was 
also in a more favourable position for opposing 
tho advance of I he Allies. His lino was now 
much shortened by giving up tho extension to 
Soissons, and therefore capable of greater 
resistance. Hut there was still the disadvantage 
of the French holding tho passage of tho river 
at St. Yeast and also farther west at Pomn^rs, 
and hence the right flank of the enemy’s 
forces was still exposed to attack. Nor could 
the position between the Vesle and the Aisne 
be looked upon as a vory advantageous one. It 
had very little depth, and the Aisne, while 
forming a good obstacle to a frontal attack, 
was an extremely bad one to have behind a 
defensive line, being difficult to cross except 
at tho bridges, which would be under fire from 


the French guns whim they had won the water- 
shed. On the whole, therefore, it was fairly 
evident that it would be prudent for the 
Germans to retire to their old position on tho 
Chemin-des-Dames. From thero they wero 
still in a position to threaten Reims, as their 
line turned southwards towards Berry-au-Bac 
and Nogent l’Abbesse. 

Believing that their successful advance was 
a certainty, they had accumulated huge masses 
of stores anil ammunition quite close up to the 
front. So great was tho number of shells that 
an American officer declared that it seemed 
impossible for any army to have had the 
number tho Germans had abandoned in their 
retirement. A good deal of these were now 
falling into the hands of the Allies, and were 
used against tho enemy, still more wero being 
destroyed by the Germans themselves. Ex- 
plosions of ammunition dumps and burnings 
of stores were daily and nightly visible. 

Tho Germans had now begun to admit that 
they were falling back “ according to plan,*' 
but in the Deutsche Tagezeitung, commenting on 
the beginning of the fifth year of war. Count 
Revent low wrote that it was “marked in the 
German press by reflections showing an act of 
deepest resignation and melancholy and even* 
of protest. The trait of defeatism which in these 
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days runs through German public life has a 
pronouncedly weakening effect, and the more 
so because in those who are affected by it an 
underlying conviction may be perceived, or is 
even expressly stated.” The Cologne Gazette, 
at the end of July, remarked that “ a true 
offensive spirit against our enemies is lacking 
at home. In this connection there is no more 
instructive comparison than that of our arch- 
enemy — Great Britain ; for Britain's homo 
frpnt has no loopholes and no weak spots. On 
all points o^ real vital importance to Great 
Britain no party and no class will make any 
concessions in our favour.” 

There can be no doubt that by this time 
the enemy was in a depressed frame of mind. 
The perpetual assertion of victories which 
had not been gained ; of prisoners who had 
not been taken ; which statements the troops 
themselves knew to be without foundation, 
were beginning to have their effect. The per- 
petual promises that the submarines were going 
to end the war \M§ro also found to be untrue* 
and the German soldiers were beginning to 
appreciate real facts. A letter written by a man 
iu a trench-mortar company, dated July 21, 
shows that even then the situation was pretty 
accurately judged. It ran as follows : “ You 

will be back in the thick of the mist now. 


Shirk it as much as you can ; don’t be stupid ; 
we are risking our lives for the bigwigs. Our 
regiment is nearly wiped out, but we didn’t 
push on very far. This war is becoming the 
greatest massacre that ever was. What is 
going to happen I don’t know. Germany is 
slowly crumbling to pieces.” 

At the end of July it was officially stated by 
the Germans that they had taken since .July 15 
more than 24,000 prisoners. It was plain and 
palpable that this could not be true, because, 
except on the first day of the fighting, the 
Germans were absolutely unsuccessful, and 
unsuccessful troops do not reap large captures. 
This comes out quite clearly from the state- 
ments of Ludendorff and Hindenburg. Even 
Ludendorff, on August 2, was constrained to 
admit that the German strategic offensive 
plan had not succeeded. “Its result was 
limited to a tactical success. The enemy 
evaded us on July 15, and wo thereupon, as 
early as the evening of July 1 IS, broke off 
operations. It is always our endeavour to stop 
an undertaking as soon as the result is not 
W’orth the cost, because I consider it one of my 
principal duties to spare the blood and the 
strengt h of our soldiers." 

Field -Marshal l lindonburg on t he same date 
said: “Our troops have accustomed them 
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selves to the Americans just os quickly as the 
black Frenchmen. They had to leave many of 
their own men strewn in front of our positions, 
whereas we were economical with our soldiers. 



RUINS OF SOISSONS CATHEDRAL. 

This circumstance and supply considerations 
decide our measures. We transferred the 
fighting to more favourable ground in order 
to facilitate the fighting and vital condition 
of our troops by bel ter supplies." 

Field -Marshal Haig’s Special Order of the 
day, dated August 4, the anniversary of our 
entry into the War, was a far more accurate 
summation of the situation than any of the 
Merman statements : — - 

“ The conclusion of the fourth year of the war 
marks the passing of a period of crisis. We can 
now with added confidence look forward to the 
future. The Revolution in Russia set free large 
hostile forces on the Eastern front, which were 
transferred to the West. It was the enemy’s 
intention to use his great numbers t hus created to 
gain a decisive victory before the arrival of Amer- 
ican troops should give superiority to t he Allies. 

“The enemy has made his effort to obtain a 
decision on the Western front, and hag failed. 
The steady stream of American troops arri\?ig 
in France has already restored the balance. The 
enemy's first and most powerful blows fell on 
the British ; his superiority of force was nearly 
three to one. Although he succeeded in press- 
ing hack parts of the fronts attacked, the 
British line remained unbroken. After many 
dnys of heroic fighting, the glory of which will 
live for all time in the history of our race, the 
enemy was held. 


“ At the end of four years of war the magnifi- 
cent fighting qualities and spirit of our troops 
remain of the highest order. I thank them for the 
devoted bravery and unshaken resolution with 
which they responded to my appeal at the height 
of the struggle, and I know that they will show 
a like steadfastness ami courage in whatever 
task they may yet be called upon to perform." 

On August 5 the Germans admitted that 
t heir rear guards, in accordance with orders, 
had withdrawn to the north bank of the Vesle, 
and along the whole of the front, from Soissons 
they continued to fall back. The weather had 
turned execrable and the Vesle itself was in 
Hood. F rom this day t he posit ion t hat both sides 
occupied from Soissons to Reims may be con- 
sidered as fairly settled. There was now a com- 
parative lull in this part of the theatre of war. 

On August 0 General Focli was created a 
Marshal of France, a promotion which he had 
most certainly earned by his masterly conduct 
of the war since the date on which he first 
took over the supreme direction. 

The following telegram, dated August 7, was 
sent to Marshal Foeh, Commanding-in-Chief 
Allied Forces, by Field-Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig : — 

“ Please allow me, my dear Marechal, on my 
own belmlf and that of all ranks of the British 
Armies under my command, to send you our 
very heartiest congratulations on your attaining 
to the highest military rank. It is a fitting 
recognition of your magnificent work for the 
Allies ever since the commencement of the war, 
now so gloriously crowned by this second 
victory of the Marne. 

“It is (‘specially pleasing to me, personally, 
who have been associated so intimately and so 
continuously with you ever since October, 1914, 
to be able to congratulate you to-day on this 
great distinction which we all take to be a 
happy augury for the future." 

On August 7, bet wetai Braine and Fismes, 
French and American troops crossed the 
river and established positions on the northern 
bank which they held against two determined 
attacks made by the enemy. German attacks 
between the Oise and the Aisne between Vailly 
and Tracy -le-Val were repulsed. To the north 
of Reims, the French advanced again between 
the Rethel and Laon railways, and conquered 
some ground. 

Returning to the region of the Somme, and * 
to the north of it: on July 23, on the line V>f 
the Avre, tho French attacked at a point some 
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seven miles north of Montdidier on a front of 
about four miles, and took the villages of 
Mailly-Raineval, Sauvillers and Aubvillers. 
These three villages had been in the possession 
of the enemy ever since the offensive at the end 
of March. The main object of the attack was 
the big plateau of Sauvillers, which, when 
gained, commanded the ground towards the 
river. Aubvillers and Mailly-Raineval formed, 
as it were, two flank guards to the central 
pgrt of the position. It was st rongly fortified 
with an almost continuous line of trenches 
covered by numerous machine-guns nests in 
the woods, while in the villages themselves 


of July 26, and the Germans were cleared off 
the high ground hack to the valley of the Aviv. 

It had always been the object of the Allies 
to stop the German advance on the western 
side of the Avre, and this new attack effec- 
tually put an end to any hostile efforts in 
this direction, as it established the French 
firmly on the western hank of the Avre in 
a position which greatly supported the line* 
of trenches down that river and protected 
the flank against an attack over the Dot ns 
brook between the Avre and Montdidier. 
Tt was a successful operation, and resulted 
in the taking of 1,850 prisoners, including 52 
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the cellars had been improved into strong 
points of resistance. The attack was pre- 
ceded by British tanks, which did very useful 
work and disposed of a largo number of machine- 
gun positions. The assault was a complete 
surprise to the enemy, and he did not Vice in 
a counter-fire of artillery till it had been 
somo time in progress, with the result that it 
inflicted very little damage on the troops 
engaged. The result of this action was that 
the centre of the German line on the western 
side of the Avro was penetrated, and thus 
their troops on the north were separated from 
thoge on the south of the French ingress. West 
of Morisel a wood was occupied on the morning 


officers, among whom were four battalion emn- 
riianders, in addition to which lour 77 mm. 
guns, 45 trench mortars, and 500 mneliinc guns 
were captured. The French losses were only 
about one-tenth of the number of prisoners 
they" took. 

On the next day British troops carried oiiu 
a successful raid near Buccpioy, midway be- 
tween Arras and Albert, capturing 18 prisoners, 
and a few more were taken by another raiding 
party north-west of the latter point. 

There was also a considerable liveliness 9 at 
the northern end of our line in the Schcrpeu- 
berg area about this date, where the Germans 
indulged in a considerable amount of artillery 
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fire, to which wo replied with equal vigour. A 
similar action occurred on our side of the 
Lys in the Bethuno area and to the south of it. 

The count ry round Hobutorne was also sub- 
jected to considerable bombardment, to which 
wo replied, and the New Zealanders on July 25 
pushed their line farther forward under its 
cover. The Herman troops in the front line on 
the Aliens and also at Aveluy wood, near Albert, 
where they were on low ground, had suffered 
greatly from the artillery fire. The wood was 
taken. Against Villors-Bretonneux the enemy 
indulged in a severe gas bombardment, but 
our troops were prepared for it and suffered 
nothing much more than inconvenience. 

On July 20 the Hermans attacked our posi- 
tions about Hebuterne, and also in the Fletre- 
Moteren area, but on both occasions were 
driven back after sharp fighting, as also wore 
raids attempted against our posts in Aveluy 
wood and at Vieux-Berquin. The attack at- this 
point was of a more serious character than the 
others. It was preceded by a heavy bombard- 
ment, and followed by an infantry assault, 
executed by six companies, two furnished by 
each of three different regiments of the 12th 
Herman Division. Their idea was apparently 
to reach and hold the line of road south-west of 
Meteren towards St razeele, probably as a 
juv»ping-off point for a farther advance; but it 
was completely unsuccessful, except at one point, 
when' they succeeded in penetrating the lino, only 
to lie turned out at once by a counter-attack. 


Tlie harassing fire of our artillery in the 
Ypres portion of our line inflicted considerable 
loss on the Germans. Their troops had to lie 
out in the open fields before Meteren, and got 
very little cover ; moreovor, the heavy rains had 
seriously affected them. Between the discomfort 
and the casualties, a considerable moral effect t 
had been created on the German infantry. 

On July 27 there was a certain amount of raid- 
ing activity near Albert, Arras, and Lens, and 
on July 28 about Arras, Locre, and Givenchy. 

Early on the morning of July 29 the Germans 

made another advance in the neighbourhood 

of Morlancourt between the Somme and the 

Ancro. It will bo remembered that from early 

in May our troops had been constantly pushing 

on and thrusting bock the Germans from their 

close proximity to Amiens. Vaire Wood and 

the village? of Hamel had been taken south of 

the Somme and north of the river the villages 

of Treux and Ville -so us -Corbie had been 

captured. These little affairs had variod from 

mere raids to operations of some magnitude, 

and now tho object was to gain the high ground 

south of Morlancourt, where the German 

lines ran over the ridge across the Corbie - 

Bray road. Two successive lines were captured, 

143 prisoners and 36 machine-guns were taken. 

The whole depth advanced was 500 yards 

along a front of over two miles ; very little 

opposition was made by the Germans. This 

• 

gain strengthened the position and i^ade 
another obstacle to an advance on Amiens. 
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On the same date the Canadians carried out 
two successful raids, one on the north and the 
other on the south side of Gavrelle, north-east 
of Arras. Three counter-attacks wore easily 
beaten off. Shortly after midnight patrols 
from the Australian First Division entered the 
enemy’s positions about Merris, east of Haze- 
brouck. The village was surrounded and 
captured and 169 prisoners nnd a number of 
trench mortars and machine-guns taken. 

During July 31 hostile artillery developed a 
lively fire against Merris in the Kemmel sector ; 
otherwise there was nothing of importance. 

There was still a good deal of minor fighting 
on tho north of the Sonune towards Ypres, and 
on August 3 our patrols in t he neighbourhood of 
Albert made further progress, and the greater 
part of the ground previously held by the 
enemy west of the Ancre river was captured 
by us. A hostile raid against our line south-east 
of H^buterne was completely repulsed. 

By Sunday morning (August 4) our patrols 
had reached the river Ancre between Dernnn- 
court and Hamel, and a hostile raid to the south 
of Arras was driven back without further loss. 
The result of this constant harassing of the 
German front led to an important result, for, 
on August 4, as already mentioned, t he Germans 
abandoned their front line positions cm the 


Ancre section of the British front, over a 
length of 12 miles from Beaumont -Hamel to 
Dernancourt. The retreat extended to a depth 
varying from 1 J miles to 2 miles, though occa- 
sionally it was deeper, anil it showed that in this 
portion of the front the enemy had given up 
all idea of a further advance towards Amiens. 

The offensive of the end of March had not 
enabled t he Germans to push across the Ancre 
and up the western slopes to the high ground, 
which, indeed, they had reached at vary few 
points, being definitely held from Hcbuterne 
to La Signy Farm, and they were thus prevented 
from occupying the dominating hill smith-west, 
of the latter point. They were also thrust hack 
at Auchonvillers, though they managed to 
cling to the eastern edge of the plateau near 
Beaumont -Hamel, and also by Mesnil to the 
northern rim of Aveluv Wood. The position 
they held was an unfavourable one. They 
had no command of view westward, and the 
swamps of the river valley lay immediately 
behind their harks. Similarly, to the east of 
Bouzincourt, they were beaten back, and only 
retained a precarious footing on the eastern 
edge of the summit. The position was too 
dangerous to he adhered to unless they made 
further progress ; hut as the continual pressure 
exercised by the British troops against them 
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prevented this, they made the best of a bad 
job* and now retreated from their front line, 
which was fully exposed to our artillery 
attack, ami was also severely dealt with by our 
aeroplanes. The result of this combined treat- 
ment was that the (German troops scarcely 
dared move by day, and even in the darkness 
had to come by by-paths and winding, tracks so 
as to avoid the bombing of the aeroplanes. On 
the north side of Albert, above Aveluy, there 
was one place whore the only means of access 
was a causeway across the 500-yards wide 
marsh of the valley bottom. Along this all 
troops and supplies had to move. Unceasingly 
pounded night and day, supplies and vehicles 
could not cross at all, and even the troops had 
to run across it at a rapid pace. 

The retirement actually began on the night 
of August 1-2. On that night a patrol of 
Yorkshire troops raiding the enemy’s line found 
it occupied only by pioneers who had come up 
to destroy the dug-outs and other military 
works as soon as the infantry had retired. 

On A»igust 2 our troops began to move for- 
ward, and by the afternoon of August 3 had 
reached tho Anero all alon^ the line aimed at. 
Here and there a few maehine-guns were left, 
hut with this exception the lines were aban- 
doned. and the Germans had retired to the 


east side of the Ancre from Demancourt to a 
point near St. Pierre-Divion 

Altogether, during the month of July, the Brit- 
tish captured 4,503 prisoners, including 89 offic- 
ers, this being the total along the genera) front. 

On August 5 we made further small ad vances 
in the neighbourhood of Neuville-Vitasse, south- 
east of Arras, and also at Pacaut Wood, east of 
Rohocq. There was also considerable artillery 
fire along the whole front. 

There had not been mucli fighting on jhe 
northern part of the Allied line, though on 
July 27 and 29 thero was some increase of 
artillery fire against the Belgians, and the lattor 
captured some prisoners to the north of Dix- 
rmido and in the Merckem area. 

In front of the French on the Avre the 
Germans were also retiring, the French follow- 
ing up closely on the retreating troops. Strong 
outpost linos w'ere left ; but the distance to 
which the main lino was taken back was con- 
siderable. The retirement was largely duo to 
the threatening position the Allies occupied 
on the Luce. 

The way in which our aviators aided the 
advance has been alluded to in describing the 
operations, but a very important part of their 
duties was carrying the war into the enemy’s 
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country by long-range bombing expeditions, 
treating the Germans in the way in which they 
treated England and Fiance. We only differed 
from them in one detail — whereas for preference 
they selected undefended towns or hospital 
areas, we confined our efforts to military 
objectives. r f he bombardment of the important 
powder factory of Rottweil on July 22 1ms 
already been alluded to. On the afternoon of the 
saftio flay the station at Often burg was also 
hit, and many long-distance reconnaissances 
wore completed during the day. 

The next day but little flying was possible ow- 
ing to wind and rain, which, as we have seen, also 
affected the German retreat from the Marne. 

On July 24, in spite of the weather, which, 
however, was not so bad as on the previous day. 
a considerable amount of bombing was done 
behind the German lines. Towards evening il 
cleared, and there was some sharp fighting in 
the air, in which we accounted for 18 hostile 
machines, with the loss of only three to our- 
selves. Two trains were hit, and thousands 
of rounds fired from machine-guns at various 
targets. All our night-working machines re- 
turned in safety. During the night over 24 tons 
of bombs were dropped on the railways at Valen- 
ciennes, Seel in, Courtrai, and Armentieres. 

July 25 saw an improvement in the weat her, 
though there was still a high wind. Visibility 
was, however, so much improved that more 
work could be undertaken. In addition to t he 
usual w r ork close up to the Army, three large 
ammunition dumps behind the front, the 
docks at Bruges, and numerous villages used as 
billets by the enemy’s troops were bombed. 
In spite of the fact that the strong west wind 
favoured the enemy, as it enabled him to 
escape from our aviators while they had to 
fly hock home against it, 21 of their machines 
were dealt with and a hostile balloon w r ns also 
shot down, but on this occasion we had to pay 
the penalty with 15 of our own. After dark 
our night-bombing machines again attacked 
the railway at Courtrai and Seclin ami dropped 
over 300 bombs on rest billets. All our 
machines returned safely, but one of the 
enemy’s night-flying aeroplanes, which had 
attempted to go behind our lines, was brought 
down by anti-aircraft fire. The French also 
were very active on this date. They brought. 
# down seven German machines ami dropped 
ov$r 38 tons of projectiles by day and night 
on railway stations, lines of communication, 
dumps, etc., behind the front zone of battle. 


During the night of July 25-26 successful 
attacks were carried out on the station anti 
factory at Pforzheim in Baden (norfch-w'est of 
Stuttgart), the factory at Baalon, 25 miles 
north of Verdun, and tho station at Offonburg ; 
ait the latter point t wo fires were seen to break 



A GERMAN BOMBER. 

out. Kotu* hostile aerodromes wore bombed 
and attacked with machine-gun tire, besides 
which trains, anti aircraft bat t cries, and smirch- 
lights were also tired upon with the machine- 
guns and in spite of all the Germans could do 
the whole of our machines returned unscathed. 

During the next two days the weather put 
almost an entire stop to daylight operations and 
then* was hut small activity on our part at 
night . 

On July 28, in spite of low clouds, our air- 
men did good work. Ten tons of bombs were 
distributed over various military objectives in 
the neighbourhood of Douai, Armentieres, 
Bapaumc, and Chaiilnes. There was some 
fighting in the air, in which we, brought down 
nine hostile aeroplanes and two balloons with 
a cost to ouinclves of four only. The iwght 
saw r our men again at work with giVut energy, 
arid various back areas were bombed, all our 
machines returning in safety. 

On the night of July 29-30 our Independent 
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Air Force attacked the railway stations at 
Offenhurg, Rastatt, and Baden. Stuttgart and 
Solihgen were also attacked. Solivgen is a 
small town M ween Karlsruhe and Pforzheim ; 
Knslatf -fl( tuie time a fortified town of con- 
siderable -and Baden are respectively 

1 ;| tU i(l 22 miles south of Karlsruhe. Offenburg 
lies to the south-west of Stuttgart. 

On the morning of July 30 Offenburg was 
ngain attacked and good results were obtained. 
The station at Lahr, not far from Strasburg, 
was also born bed. On t his road t hree enemy 
machinoH were crashed and another driven 
down out of cont rol. Only one of our machines 
was missing. 

The work of our machines more immediately 
in connexion with the troops, although some- 
what interfered with by ground mists and low 
visibility, was very active on July 29, many 
tons of bombs being dropped and 14 Gorman 
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machines destroyed with the loss of only two 
to ourselves. 

The French were as active as ourselves on 
July 28 and 29 and did a good deal of excellent 
work in the immediate rear of the German 
forces. 

On the night of July 30-31 the Independent 
Air Force was again active. Stuttgart was 
one* more visited and some two tons of bombs 
were dropped on the Bosche -Magneto works, 
the Daimler works, and the railway station, 
where a fire was seen to break out. At Hagenau 

the station and barracks were also bombed 

% 


and a heavy explosion was observed. Remilly 
junction and two German aerodromes were 
also attacked with bombs and machine-gun fire. 

At 7.30 a.m. on July 31 one of our squadrons 
attacked Coblenz station. Clouds prevented 
the observation of results. The station and 
factories at S^arbriicken also received two 
attacks on tliis morning. Our first formation 
was mot by a considerable number of hostile 
scouts before reaching their objective. In the 
fighting which ensued four of our machines 
Mere shot down. They succeeded in bombing 
their objective, but on the return journey were 
again heavily attacked and lost tllroe more 
machines. The second attack was completely 
successful, bursts were observed in a factory 
and although attacked by hostile scouts all 
machines returned in safety, from which it may 
he deduced that the Germans had had enough „ 
of air fighting when they met our first squadron. 

On the night of July 31 German aeroplanes 
attacked Rouen and Havre. There were no 
casualties at the first town ; one killed and four 
slightly injured at the second. 

An interesting detail was revealed on this 
day by two British airmen who wore forced 
to land at Valkenisse near Walclioren. They 
were obliged to come down to earth because 
the water -tank of their machine was injured by 
a fragment of shrapnel when they were at a 
height of some 14,000 feet, but they ascertained 
that the Zeebrugge Canal was still completely 
shut off by our sunken ships and that great 
damage was done to the locks during the recent 
bombing. It was also learned that a fortnight 
previously some of the bombs dropped at 
Bruges fell among 400 German marines who 
were drilling, causing a large number of 
casualties, while others blew up an ammuni- 
tion depot sit uated at the land end of Zeebrugge 
Mole. 

During the month of July the number of 
German machines destroyed or captured by 
the British airmen or gunners on the Western 
front, was 31ft ; in addition to which 36 balloons 
Mere accounted for. The French claim 184, 
besides 154 which wore seen falling out of 
control ; also they destroyed 49 German 
captive balloons. Of our aeroplanes 117 failed 
to return to their aerodromes, 14 of which 
belonged to the Independent Force. Tn addition 
to the definitely ascertained casualties, 98 1 
enemy machines were driven down out of con- 
trol. Gorman balloons to the number of 48 
were shot down by the Allied forces. Against 
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these successes the Germans claim to have 
accounted for 31 G machines and 19 balloons. 

On the morning of August 1 a squadron 
belonging to the British Independent Air Force 
started out to bomb Cologne, But finding it 
enveloped in cloud, turned and dropped their 
bombs on the factories of Diiren, half way 
between Cologne and Aix-la-CTiapolle. A fire 
was seen to break out. All our machines 
returned in safety. A second squadron at- 
tacked the railway workshops at Treves with 
some success. They were heavily attacked by 
a large number of German machines, of which 
thoy destroyed three, losing only one ; thus 
the two expeditions were executed with only 
one casualty against throe inflicted on the 
enemy. The German account, with its usual 
veracity, reports that six of our big battle- 
planes were destroyed by six of their machines 
before they dropped any bombs, and out of 
the second squadron one British aeroplane was 
brought down. Evidently the German ob- 
servers had been, unable to see through the 
clouds which covered Cologne from our men. 
On the same date the French dropped some 
24 tons of bombs on various objectives behind 
the German lines, and in the ensuing night a 
further 10 tons of bombs were distributed on 
railway lines, stations, and aerodromes. These 


results were obtained with a loss of only two 
machines, while 17 of the enemy’s were ac- 
count e< l for. 

The next day the weather was very unfavour- 
able and at night no flying was possible. 

On August 3 the weather was again un- 
propitious, but some work was done, and 
although the night was very dark, five tons were 
dropped by us on the stations of Fives, south- 
east of Lille, and Steen werrk. 

August 4 and 5 were almost without incident 
in the air, hut the next day there was some 
recrudescence and 24 tons of bombs wen* 
dropped by us and live German machines were 
accounted for. We lost none. 

On the morning of August 8 our machines 
carried out a successful attack on the explosive 
factories at Horn bach, north of Metz. Good 
results wen? obtained without any casualties 
to us. These results must )>e regarded as very 
satisfactory, and show that the Allies had 
now obtained a distinct superiority in the air. 

The active operations, so far as the Crown 
Prince's armies were concerned, came to an <yid 
on August />. They were driven back to the 
Aisne. They had suffered heavy losses in men 
and material, but £hcre was no dissolution of the 
organization of the units and on the whole the 
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retirement took place in fair order, which was 
the more remarkable as they had lost heavily 
in prisoners, killed, and wounded and day after 
day had also to abandon a large amount of 
material. 

The (iennan Army Jud now made four 
great efforts and one smaller to penetrate 
into the Allied lines and had been brought 
up in all of them.* They had in these efforts 
used up a large proportion of their reserves. 


undergone their bapteme-de-feu and had proved 
themselves to bo good men. 

Marshal Foch hot! from the time he took over 
the command impressed a definite character 
on the operations of the Allied Armies. His 
plan was ably conceived and had been well 
carried out by the Allied Commanders. It was 
no light task to devote himself at first in difficult 
circumstances to a patient and obstinate defen- 
sive and to keep in suspense any counter move* 



and bad no means of replenishing them. 
On the other hand, the Allies were becoming 
stronger day by day. The French had re- 
placed a good proportion of their losses, and 
■the fresh troops which had come over from 
England in the late spring and early summer 
had by now been incorporated into various 
units and properly trained. The British Army 
was ready to assume the offensive, and consider- 
able access of strength was now being gained by 
the rapidly growing numbers of trained troops 
in the American Army. Many of these had 

* March 21 h gurnet our Third ami Fifth Armies. 

i^pril t» against the British and Portuguese between 
A ouentieres and Iai Bus, see. 

May 27 against the French at the rhemin-des-Dames. 

•Lute \) against the French from Montdidinr to Noyon, 
hmm Her «lf ni r. 

.July 14 against the French east and west of lieirns 
and down to the Marne. 


ment until the circumstances were absolutely 
those which were required for its success. His 
apparently passive attitude was not allowed 
to pass without criticism. Many amateurs of 
the closet thought he might have attacked 
before ho did ; but lie knew botror ; he measured 
t he pul o of battle accurately. He waited until 
its beats slowed down, and when the Crown 
.Prince’s army by its wild rush to the Marne 
exposed its right flank in the w*ay that the 
French leader rightly foresaw it very likely 
would, lie turned on it and attacked with 
concentrated vigour. The result of his action 
has just been descril>od. 'Phis preliminary 
campaign was an earnest of further successes, 
more especially as circumstances were continu- 
ally becoming more favourable to him. 

On .July 23, by which time it was quite plain 
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that the Soisaons -Reims attack of the Gentians 
was a failure, a Conference was held at which 
were present the Allied Commander -in -Chief 
and the leaders of the British, French and 
American Armies. Marshal Foch asked Field - 
Marshal Haig, General Retain, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the French Annies in the north 
and north-east, and Genoral Pershing each to 
prepare a scheme for local offensives to lie 
begun at once with certain definite objectives 
of a limited nature. So far as the British Army 
was concerned, its main object was to be the 
thrusting back of the German front so as to 
free the Paris-Amiens railroad, and for this 
purpose it was necessary to attack the flat 
salient occupied by the Germans from Albert 
down to the Oise. 

The French and American Armies were to 
free other strategic railroads for operations 
farther south and east. It was also desirable 
to put an end to the threat on Hazebrouek and 
through this town to the northern French ports. 
This involved the recapture of Kernmel Hill 
and the general pressing back of the salient 
which the Germans had won at Kernmel earlier 
in the year, combined with an operation in 
the direction of La B assoc. If this could lie 
successfully carried out, it would greatly im- 
prove the British position at Ypres and put an 
end to all fear of a German break-through down 
to the ports which were important bases for 
our supplies. It would, moreover, ensure 
the safety of the Bruay coal mines, which were 
of enormous importance to the north of Franco 
and Belgium. 

Field rMarshal Haig had carefully considered 
the different operations open to the British 
Army and had discussed them with Marshal 
Foch. Ultimately, after much 1 bought, lie 
had come to the conclusion that the Amiens 
direction was the most pressing and the most 
promising in immediate results. To press back 
the Germans hero was to intensify their detent 
on the Marne, and would completely relieve 
Paris of all danger and put an end to any hope 
of separating the British from the French 
forces. The more northern operation could 
wait until this was successful. 

The general idea of the operations to he 
undertaken arrived at was, after dealing 
successfully with the more pressing require- 
ments in front of Amiens, that, tho British forces 
should attack the line St. Quentin-Cambrai, 
• while the French and American Armies would 
converge in an attack on Mezicres If this 


combination was successfully carried out, the 
communications of the Germans, which ran back 
through the lino Maubeuge-IIirson-lVlezii'ms 
and by which line their forces on tho Champagne 
front could be supplied and maintained would 
be threatened, if not interrupted. Once 
Maubeuge was occupied, a forward movement 
of the Allies on Mens and towards Brussels 
would threaten the main line of communication 
between Belgium and Germany on which the 
supply and maintenance of the troops in the 
former country depended, and this of course 
would lmvo been a powerful adjunct to any 
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direct advance on the German Armies between 
Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent. 

The Germans were quite aware of the vifnl 
character of any advance between St. Quentin 
and ( Vim bra i. This was clearly shown when 
General Byng had made his siirecsstul advance 
in November, 1017 ; his unexpected irruption 
had caused the Germans to accumulate every 
available man they could against, his army. 
It was unfortunate that lack of numbers had 
prevented the operation being the brilliant 
success it might otherwise have been. 

This part of the German front was defended 
by t he great organized zone to which the 
general name of the 1 1 iiidcnhurg line may be 
applied. The main Hindenburg line ran down 
from Lille, past Le (ablet t<» La Fere-Laon- 
Voiiziers-Verdmi, through the St. Mihiel salient 
to Paguy. Part of the line from about the 
Aisne to the southern end was known as the 
Brimnhilde ; somewhat ill advance of it very 
near Lens were the Wot an, the Siegfried, and 
Alberich lines running to Heims. Behind the 
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if lain line was another fortified system running 
•iroin Douai by Meziores - Sedan -Mon t in 6dy 
({own to where the Brunnhilde line terminated 
about Pagny. An additional reserve system was 
under construction, which ran from Valen- 
ciennes to Oivet. It does not appear that 
this was over completed. But at any rate, the 
lines were extensive and formidable, and their 
capture could scarcely be calculated upon 
without very serious resistance. 

The special idea so far as the forces en- 
tiustSd to Sir Douglas Haig were concerned 
was the attack on the German positions from 
Albert and Villers-Bretonneux back to the 
Jlindenburg line between St. Quentin and the 
►Scarpe, and behind them was the Hindonburg 
lino of defences. 

To strengthen the British force, the French 
First Army under General Debeney was placed 
at Sir Douglas Haig’s disposal, and to strengt hen 
•his attack, which was to be conducted mainly 
by the British Fourth Army, he added to it 
the Canadian Corps and the two British 
Divisions (from the First Army) which had 
been held in readiness astride the Somme as 
has been previously described, ante p. 8.3. 

On the evening of August 7, along the line 
from which the attack was to bo made, the 
following were the dispositions: Between tho 
Ancre and the Luce from Albert to Ifangnrd 
* the Fourth British Army, under General Sir 
Henry Kawlinson, was faced across the Somme 
by nine German Divisions belonging to the 
Second German Army under General von tier 
Marwitz. From Hangard to Coureelles, south- 
east of Montdidier, was the First French Army, 
opposed by von Hu tier’s Eighteenth German 
Army ; south of the First Army was the Third 
French Army under General Humbert, pro- 
longing the front to the junction of tho Matz 
with the Oise. The situation w r as in some 
ways a repetition of that which had taken place 
on tho Marne. There Mangin and Degoiitto 
had 'been on the right flank of the German 
salient. On this occasion tho Third French 
Army w T ould, when tho frontal attack by tho 
British and French directly facing the Germans 
had sufficiently developed, strike against the 
left flank of von Hutier’s Army and help to 
drive it back. 

Sir Douglas Haig was placed in command of 
tho First French Anny as well as the British 
troops, and ho was responsible for its move- 
ments. Humbert., with tho Third French 
Armyf would enter into action at the 


moment considered by Marshal Foe h to be 
favourable. 

The plan of operations designed by Sir 
Douglas Haig was to strike in an easterly and 
south-easterly direction, using tho river Somme 
to cover the left flank of his troops, aiming in t ho 
first instance at the line between M Tricon rt-sur- 



KUSTIG QUARTERS IN THE HINUKN- 
BURG LINE. 

Somme and Lo Quesnel, so as to push hack the 
Germans and render more secure the railroad 
from Paris to Amiens. The next step was to 
ho tho capture of Koyo and the important 
railway junction of Chaulnes. Tho advantages 
to bo gained from the capture of tho latter point 
are evident. In tho ease of ltoye tho groat 
object was lo cut the railway connexions of t he 
Genual is in the country lietween Lassigriy and 
Montdidier, and this object would he eventu- 
ally made easier by the- action of the Third 
French Army striking up in a northerly direc- 
tion from its initial position. As early as 
July 13 General Kawlinson hud received 
instructions to 1m> ready to attack to the east 
of Amiens at an early date, and the ‘Canadian 
Corps and the two British Divisions from the 
Somme were added to his arinv. On July 28 
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tlio First French Army was definitely placed 
under Sir Douglas Haig for the proposed 
Attack. 

Elaborate preparat ions were taken to mislead 
Urn enemy and to lead him to think that no 
movement was intended in the direction in 
w hich if, was to be carried out. For this pur- 
post* considerable preparations were made to 
lead the (Seri nans to think that the British 
attack would be hum In in Flanders. Canadian 
battalions were put into line on the Kemmel 



GENERAL VON DER MARWITZ. 

Commanded the German Second Army. 

front so that, the enemy might, recognize their 
position there. Headquarters for various Army 
Corps were prepared and casualty clearing 
stations constructed in positions where they 
could he easily observed by the Gen nans in 
the Somme area, (treat activity took place on 
our wireless stations on the First Army front, 
and arrangements were made to lead the enemy 
to suppose that a great concentration of tanks 
was taking place round St. Pol, all this pointing 
to the main attack being in the direction of 
Ypres. In that area, too, combined training 
operations witli infantry and tanks were 
carried out on days on which the enemy’s 
long distance reconnoitring and photographing 
aeroplanes were likely to work behind our 
lines. The consequence of all this activity was 
that the Germans thoroughly believed that a 
large and important operation on the northern 
front was about to begin, and during the 
course of the actual movements definite 
evidence was obtained that such had been 
their belief 

Final details for the combined British and 


French attack were ready early in August and 
the morning of August 8 was fixed as the day* 
on which the attack was to commence. The 
line held by the Australian Corps on the right 
of the British Fourth Army was extended 
southward so as to include the Amiens-Roye 
road and the Canadian Corps was brought up 
by night behind this portioij of our lines. 
There was to bo a largo collection of tanks, 
but their concentration was put off till the last 
moment and carried out as secretly as possible. 

Wo have already seen that the enemy had 
during the early part of August drawn some- 
what. backward from the positions he had 
held west of the Avre and Ancro rivers, which 
was of some advantage to our troops, though 
scarcely affecting the general position, but the 
Germans seem still to havo had some notion 
of attacking towards Amiens, and a strong 
local attack was launched by them on 
August (> south of Morlancourt, which fell on) 
the III. Army Corps on the left of General 
Rawlinson’s Army. This added to the difficulty 
which this unit had when the attack com- 
menced on August 8. 

The operation undertaken by the Germans 
at 4.30 a. m. on August (5 was made by frosh 
troops of their 27th Division and was preceded 
by considerable artillery fire and heavy gas 
shelling. The ground chosen for attack was 
that which the Australians had taken and * 
consolidated on July 28-29, south of Morlan- 
court. It was to a great extent successful, the 
advanced positions along most of the front 
being captured and held by the enemy during 
the day, but the next morning our troops 
counter-attacked and drove him out of the 
captured position and practically re-established 
the original line of our front. As a set-off 
against this temporary success of tlio Germans, 
the French troops progressed on the same 
date, made a further movement to the Avre, 
seizing the left bank between Merisel and 
Braches. The Gorman raid to the south-east 
of Montdidier broke down completely. 

It is possible that the Morlancourt. incident 
was the commencement of a further important 
attack by the Germans, and this is somewhat 
borne out by the statement of von Ardonne 
in the Berliner Tagehiatt of August 6, which 
runs as follows : 

It is clear that the defensive battle now being fought 
by our retreating troops will not be continued indefinitely. 
The German offensive has suffered an unpleasant inter- 
ruption, but it will certainly be resumed. A f^ct which 
will contribute to such a resumption of the offensive is 
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iJiat our armies between the Aisne and the Marne wore 
able to carry out these operations with their own 
reserves, without being obliged to draw upon those army 
reserves the unrestricted use of which secures the 
initiative to t-ho German Supreme Command. Apart 
from other factors, the happy confidence of our army 
loaders, which has recently been described by our war 
correspondents, guarantees that this freedom of initiative 
will, at the right time, be utilized. 

It may hero be remarked that the “ freedom 
of initiative ” was henceforth to remain in 
the hands of the Allies until the armistice. 

There was no old-fashioned preliminary 
bombardment which only served to warn the 
enemy ; but at 4.20 a.m, on August 8 the 
massed British artillery opened a devastating 
fire against- the whole front of attack, com- 
pletely crushing the enemy’s batteries, some of 
which indeed never succeeded in going into 
action. 

• General Kawlii ison’s attack was made on a 
front of over 1 1 miles from the south of the 
Ainiens-Royo road to Morlaneourt inclusive. 
On the loft, north of the Somme, was the 
III. Corps under Lieut. -General Sir H. K, 
Butler, who had the 58th and 18th Divisions 
in front line and the 12<h Division in support. 
On the right of this and in the centre general 
line came the Australian Corps under Lieut. - 
General Sir J. Monash, with the 2nd and 
3rd Australian Divisions in the front- and the 


5th and 4th Australians in support. On the 
right of the line was the Canadian Corps, under 
Lieut. -General Sir A. E. Currie, with the 
3rd, 1st, and 2nd Cunudiun Divisions in front 
line and the 4th Canadian Division in the 
second. The French First Army under General 
Deboney was on the right of the British 
Fourth Army on a line of between four and 
five miles extending down to Moreuil inclusive. 
As the Allied troops progressed forward t he right 
of the French attack was to be gradually ex- 
tended southwards until its southern extremity 
would be opposite Bmches. General Dehenev 
was to move forward an hour later than the 
opening of the British attack: the idea no 
doubt being that this would be favourable 
to an outflanking movement. 

The British Cavalry Corps, consisting of 
throe cavalry divisions, under the command 
of Lieut. -General C. T. MeM. Kavanagh, was 
behind the British front, while the special 
mobile force of two motor machine-gun brigades 
and a Canadian Cyclist Battalion, under 
Brigadier- General Bmtinel, was ordered to 
follow up the success along the line of the 
Amiens-Roye road. 

Shortly after the artillery fire opened, the 
British infantry with an important force of 
tanks advanced to the attack. The ground 
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was covered with a heavy mist, which aided 
the operation, and the first objectives on the 
line Dcnmiri'Marcelcavo-Cerisy, to the south 
of Morlancourt. were quickly captured, the 
enemy being completely surprised. This at tack 
was well into the first line of the German 
defensives and represented an advance varying 
from a few hundred yards to over a mile. The 
barrage which our guns put down was so 
powerful that it reduced the Gorman reply to 
comparative impotence. This was no doubt 
to some extent, due to the mist, which operated 
in our favour precisely in the same way that it 
had operated to the German advantage in the 
advance against General Gough’s Army on 
March 21, that is to say, while our men knew 
exactly where to put down the shells on 
certain fixed points the Germans could not see 
where to shell effectively our moving forces. 
The tanks played a great part in the advance, 
going on ahoad of the infantry in many parts 
of the line, smothering the machine-gun nests. 

Very hard fighting took place just at the 
point of junction of our line with that of the 
French. Here, beyond the windings of the river 
Luce, the ground rose up steeply to the edge of 
the plateau intersected by many gullies, with 
the woods known as the Dodo Wood and 1 lamon 
Wood on the upper slopes. The attack here was 
greatly aided by the tanks which had been 
brought over the river during the previous 
night. The infantry advanced behind the tanks, 
while the barrage cut off all German supports 
from the points attacked, coming down like a 
curtain behind the woods. These were quickly 
cleared by our men, and a considerable number 
of prisoners taken. To the north of this point, 
above Ilangard, there were three small woods 
known as Hatigard Copse, Wren Copse, and 
Cemetery Copse, and here' the Germans offered 
n more strenuous resistance. In the attack on 
Marcolcave and Aubereourt the tanks were 
of great utility, going on in advance of 
the infantry where the enemy machine-guns 
were strongest, and destroying the nests in 
which they were ensconced. Our aeroplanes 
did what they could to help the attack, but the 
misty weather and consequent low visibility 
much impeded them ; but they had the air 
completely to themselves, and not even one 
German observation balloon was to be seen, 
alt hough ours went up quite early in the action. 

North of the area referred to, where the 
raillroad runs from Villers-Bretonnoux to 
Chaj^nfc, and on the Somme itself, the ad- 


vance was carried out with extraordinary 
rapidity, and our men suffered extremely 
small losses, and took some 2,000 prisoners. 
Immediately along the northern bank of the 
Somme the advance was fairly successful. 
Towards Chipilly the advance was also rapid, 
and part of the wood which covered it to 
the north with the aid of the tanks was cap- 
tured, but the village itself remained in German 
hands. In the Morlancourt region tho G Armans 
offered a greater resistance, and here our troops 
made but little progress ; they did not succeed in 
capturing the village, and the machine-gun fire 
from the heights north of it distinctly held 
back our attack. Between Morlancourt and 
Chipilly, on the Bray -Corbie road, our advance 
was held up for some time, although our 
troops had extended a good bit to the north 
of Morlancourt. # 

The artillery followed up the operation 
with great celerity, and our men, when they 
occupied the advanced German positions, soon 
found themselves supported by the guns. 
Opposite the area attacked by the British there 
were some eight German divisions- viz., the 
27th, 43rd, 13fch, 41st, 109th, 25th and the 14th, 
while, near Marcolcave, the 117th had come 
up during the provious night From all those 
divisions a considerable number of prisoners 
were taken. As the attack progressed, our 
cavalry and armoured cars and motor machine- 
guns pushed on ahead and played havoc among 
the retreating Germans. By nightfall the 
British south of the Somme were* in possession 
of the line Morcourt-Harbonnieres-Caix ; this 
represented a bulge forward into the German 
line varying on tho left from 3J miles to 6 miles 
on the right. 

On the right of tho attack, Le Quesnel was 
still in the hands of the Germans, but this was 
the only point in their outer line* of defences 
which remained in their hands up to the south 
bank of the Somme. Field -Marshal Haig 
reported on the brilliant and predominating 
part taken by the Canadian and Australian 
Corps as boing worthy of tho highest commenda- 
tion. Tho British cavalry was also of the 
greatest use. The three divisions under Lieut. - 
General Sir C. T. McM. Kavanagh bad com- 
pleted their assembly behind the battle front 
at the points of concentration by a series of 
night-marches, and on August 8 they advanced 
23 miles from these points, and by the dash and 
vigour of their action, aided by the tanks and 
motor machine-guns, rendered most valuable 
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and gallant service. Passing through the line 
of infantry, they carried confusion into the 
retreating Qermans, captured numerous con- 
voys, and altogether greatly added to the 
successes of the day. The whole day’s fighting 
showed the admirable manner in which General 






was sent against the Malawi and Qressam 
Woods, and another directed against Ohipilly 
The first-named wood we contrived to capture 
and hold for a time, taking 500 prisoners with 
some field-guns and two howitzers, hut when 
the attempt was made to advance on # 0hipilly 
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Rawlinson had carried out the preparations for it was brought to a standstill. The ground 
the advance, and the success of the movement here was full of dug-outs and machine-guns 

was largely due to him and his staff. and there was a complete absence of cover 

North of the Somme our progress had, as we in front of the village, when* on the rive r 

have seen, not been so great. Here the Germans bank the ground was flat. and open. The mist 

were well established at Morlancourt, and on also had prevented the proper co-ordination 

the heights to the north of it. One brigade of the various units, and especially was this the 
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case with the tanks, which had gone too far 
to the north. The result was at the end of 
August 8 we had only got to the ground west 
of the village ; the latter was still in German 
hands. 

The captures of the day were significant of 
our success: 13,000 prisoners, between 300 
and 400 guns, very large numbers of machine- 
guns. and vast quantities of ammunition and 
stores. 


armoured car met a German transport column 
coming up, which tried to turn and escape. Four 
German mounted officers camo up to see what 
was the reason which had stopped the advance. 
They wero all shot down by the car, which then 
proceeded to round up the column. At many 
places the cars caught both . mechanical and 
horse-drawn transport, took tho personnel 
prisoners and shot down the horses. One car 
attacked a train on tho railroad and wrecked 


fly nightfall it was evident that tho Germans 
themselves felt they had received a severe blow, 
because, behind the lino captured, explosions 
and e« mflngrat -ion sslmwed that they wero engaged 
in blowing up and destroying ammunition and 
supply dumps. The roads, heavily encumbered 
by their wagons retreating eastwards, formed 
excellent targets for our airmen, who rained 
bombs and machine-gun fire on them. 

A great deal of our wide-ranging success was 
<lne to the cavalry and the tanks ; both wero 
fearlessly used and results gained which could 
hardly have been counted on. Nightfall did 
not stop their progress, and the Germans wero 
attacked in places so remote from the front line 
that the surprise in them was complete. One 


it. At another point a village was entered, in 
which tho German troops were peacefully 
sleeping unaware of the approaching danger. 
Tho car went through the street, shooting at 
the windows, and in one placo found an officers* 
mess enjoying a meal which the arrival of the 
British ballots soon put an end to. Near 
Framervillo another car happened on a Corps 
Headquarters. It shot down many of tho 
Corps Staff and poured bullets into the different 
huts. Then it was rumoured that some part 
of the Staff had escaped along the road toward 
Pcronno. At once the crew started off after 
them ; came up on the fugitives and literally 
limited them, killing many and forcing the 
others to scatter from the road and take refuge 



in the woods. Among tho harvest of prisoners 
there were one or two interesting cases. A regi- 
mental commander was captured and was seen 
tn be hiding some papers by thrusting them 
into his breeches down to the knees. The 
bulge they made betrayed their presence and 
he was at once overhauled. He denied that 
there was anything there at all, but the men 
who had seized him, having a proper apprecia- 
tion of the German officer’s notions of honour, 
proceeded to search him, which was done 
courteously 9 while he swore horribly all tho 
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time, reviling the coarseness of the brutal 
English nation and their utter lack of courtesy 
to a distinguished German officer. This from 
a member of the race which had treated our 
own officers with habitual gross and vulgar 
insult is not only characteristic, but amusing. 
Amongst other notable items captured by our 
men was a wlA)le train, which was intercepted 
as it was coming up to the front and 500 
Saxons were taken prisoner from it. 

The battlefield south of the Somme over 
which the centro and right of General Ruwlin- 
min’s Army advanced, and to the south General 
])e honey’s 1. French Corps, is known as the 
Sun term plateau and consists of a wide expanse 
of rich farm-land, and like most of the country 
in this part*' of France, is without hedges, the 
buildings being confined to the immediate 
neighnourhood of the farms. It was covered 
with crops of wheat, oats, and barley, which 
were ready for the sickle, and here and there 
good crops of potatoes. The whole flat expanse 
being covered with growing crops, hid to a 
great extent the works which the Germans had 
newly constructed. These do not appear in 
most places to have been of a very formidable 
character, nor were the wire entanglements of 
the usual broad and strong construction, and 
it was perfectly evident from the results 
observed that our artillery fire hud been far 
in excess of that of the enemy, for over the 
whole field w'as spread a vast and complicated 
mass of equipment which had been abandoned 
in the hurried retreat of the Germans. Amongst 
the booty captured was a box of 450 Iron 
Grosses sent up for distribution to a certain 
division, which went to form welcome 
“souvenirs" for those who captured them 
One agreeable deduction made from tin* 
perambulation of the battle-field was t he 
undoubted fact that our casualties bore but a 
very small proportion to those we had inflicted 
on our adversaries. The centre of our attack 
w r as, as wo know, feebly opposed, and one 
Australian division had only 300 casualties 
and took 1,000 prisoners, besides inflicting a 
large number of casualties in killed and wounded 
on the troops opposed to them. 

South of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s attacks. 
General Debeney, in accordance with the 
arranged plan, moved forward at 5.5 a.m. 
His attack was a complete surprise to the 
Germans. This may have been to some extent 
due tp the fact that the British attack had 
commenced nearly an hour before. To the 


south Merisel and then Moreuil were quickly 
captured and thus the passage over the Avre 
secured. Pressing farther onward, Fresnoy 
ami Flossier were captured and touch was 
gained with Bnitinel’s forces on the Amiens- 
Roye road, a little to the west of Lo Quesnel, 
while farther south the Avre was again passed 
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MAJOR-GENERAL H. W. HIGGINSON. 

Commanded the Twelfth Division. 

at PieiTopont ; 3,350 prisoners and many guns 
and machine-guns were taken by our Ally on 
this day. 

The whole day represented a most brilliant 
strategical success. Our line fuel been carried 
forward a !«>ng distance from the Avre at 
Pierrepont to the Somme at Moreourt. 
The German eommnnd must have been 
eonseious that their position from Montdidicr 
eastward was now' being threatened, and 
the only consolation they had was that 
they had held us on the north flank of the 
Somme. 

To use Sir Douglas Haig’s own words, “ the 
sweeping character of the success which in one 
day had gained our first objective and dis- 
engaged the Paris- A miens railway opened a 
elear field for the measures of exploitation 
determined upon to meet such an event. M 

The attack was continued on August 3. From 
the First Cavalry Division, commanded by 
Major-General R. L. Mullens, the 8th Hussars 
advanced and took Meha ri court at a gallop; 
while the 2nd and 3rd Cavalry Divisions, under 
Major-General T. T. Pitman and Major-General 
A. E. W. Harman respectively, passing through 
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our infantry, pressed on the enemy, captured 
many prisoners and gained a considerable 
amount of ground. That night south of the 
Somme we held Bouchoir, Rouvroy, Maucourt * 
and Frarnerville, and reached the western edges 
of Bilions and Proyart, being thus within striking 
distance of Chaulnes, the junction point of the 
railways by which the supplies for von Hutier’s 
Army were brought up. 

North of the Somme the attack did not 
start till late in the afternoon, when the 
12th Division, under Major-General H. W. 
Higginson, and a regiment from the 33rd 
American Division, which was commanded by 
Major-General G. Bell, advanced to a line east 
of Chipiliy, Morlaneourt, and Dernancourt. 
Chipiliy was an extremely difficult point, as 
we have before seen, and although on the 
previous day wo had succeeded in capturing 
Gressaire YY'ood, we were compelled to give 
it up owing to the heavy fire which was brought 
to bear on it from the height above. Malard 
Wood was also captured, which may thus have 

* Tho Dispatch, para. 18, calls this pluco Morcourt. 
This is obviously a mistake ; Morcourt is on tho south 
flank of the »Si>umic and was taken, according to para. 17 
on August 8. 


allowed the Germans to suppose that the 
assault would not be prolonged to' the south 
of it. 

Le Quesnel was taken about 6 a.m. and later 
tho general advance was continued. At first 
there was considerable opposition on the line 
Beaufort- Vr&y-Rosidres-Framorville, and also 
in the neighbourhood of Chipiliy. Gressaire 
Wood was taken, but it was only after hard 
fighting that Chipiliy was entered by our 
troops at 5.30 in the ovening. When this c was 
done the enemy appears to have lost heart in 
this neighbourhood and to have retreated 
precipitately. We had now gained possession 
of the high ground which ran • hack from 
Morlaneourt in a north-easterly direction 
parallel to the Somme, and Morlaneourt was 
in our hands. 

On the 9th Debeney’s Army advanced to 
battle at 9 a.m., deploying on the line from 
Beaucourt down to Montdidier. The progress 
at midday was very rapid and by the afternoon 
the troops had gained the line Arvillers-Hangest 
and back to the Avre about Pierrepont. 

Altogether, in the two days’ fighting, the 
Allies had gained a signal victory. 
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W E have seen in ( 'hapter CCLXX VH. 

that the (Imimiis had been de- 
feated in their advance to the 
Marne. r riu*y had not retired from 
their advanced positions without carrying with 
them souvenirs of their visit. On the present 
occasion several of these were quite unique in 
character. Thus at A rev. a Major von Tit/.ch 
stole from the shrine of Ste. Residue (ti\ miles 
south-east from flaitennes) a gold shrine, 
valued at some £500. He also stole lead from 
the collins and plate and other valuables at 
the Chateau of Muret at- Muret-et-t’routtc 
(.*1 miles north-east of Hart critics). betters 
which were taken show that the robbery of 
the French was calculated and systematic* 
We have seen, earlier in the war how t he ( ler- 
meri women asked for watches and jewellery; 
some of them were now proposing to set up 
shop on the ill-gotten gains of their men kind 
in Franco. This is shown by two letters dated 
July 11 and 13, of which the first is reproduced 
below : 

Dear Joseph, — Y ou say that J only writ*.* when l 
want something. If for every letter or caret l sent you 
I got a .shirt, skirl, or pair of trousers in return I should 
to-day be able to open shop. For three months I’ve bei-n 
impatiently waiting for the tobacco for H — . Don’t 
forget the address. Every day I ask whether there are 
any parcels for me, hut there are never any. 

if re the dresses you’ve got pretty ? Examine them 
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Well (it see 1 lie re ale no hole-, in them. You mu-f 1 1 • • It I 
I hem up against flie light, md you'll -ee n( otiri\ Anna 
was very grateful for llie huh* - 1 i | »| m - 1 - ■ , I told hr to 
scud you her wiiriie's I thank . Willy prome«- to c l 
Ikt a cloak. (Jet me one, loo, and don’t Imirl a good 
Freneli woollen eov oriel. As I he polieeman ’-ays, an\ - 
thing you can put on your ha« U or u <• in any way hould 
lie eil fried elf. 

'The second let lei* \u\\ in a similar strain, 
but apparently haberdashery wanted supple- 
menting by a supply of linen goods, which was 
asked for in it. It is perhaps not extraordinary 
to find that people who were guilty of acts of 
this kind also robbed one another. 

Lotte Brandt wrote from Neu K»>lu on 
June 21 a letter to a soldier at. the front a;, 
follows : 

According In year let I « r * »l .lune i’ll the pan el contain* 
all sort r» of loot (■•*>' h no ftc. Sorbin). Mamma and I will 
certainly gladly give -ome mark - Id I he ‘oldii-r on leave. 
W'e al-n badly waul a pur e. You ay l in h- .Max nm 
elioo.-e from vvhnl you've < nl. W hat i- he to have V 
Write mid let u- know i! you mean a pair ot -hoe-, and 
telJ u> which. It i-- tjuite natural you "hould keep the 
l>eh.t pip M for your-ell. I am delighted over the ear- 
ring* arid bracelet . 

Four days later tin* soldier on leave arrived, 
but the grnt!»* Lotte Brandt had a hitter dis- 
appointment . She writes: 

To-day the person came, hut I mu~l tell you, you’ve 
been taken in by a rogue. Yesterday wo went tc^hi- 
house*, hut he was out. To-day Emma went with hiru 
to Hot-dam .Station, hut the parcel wn> not there, lie has 
►■imply pinched (yekUtut) the parcel and <h»ne a .-trokc oi 
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THE CHATEAU DE MURET. 


business. VVhon you sw him hit him over the fan* with 
your rifle-butt. May tho first shell be for him urd blow 
him to bits that will go where the things are. Wo aould 
not sleep all night, we wore so angry. X 1 see red when 
I think of the earrings. What were they like ? Even 
if I never got. them 1 should like to know what they were 
like. Good -bye ; that dirty thief, that cursed hound, 
has quite upset mo. 

Wo left off with Field-Marshal Haig’s 
offensive on August 0. Tho first two days' 
fighting may be looked upon as tho first not 
of the drama, and had boon very successful. 
Seventeen thousand prisoners had been taken ; 
400 guns, including a f gun on a railway mount- 


ing of heavy ealibre, and trench mortars and 
machine-guns innumerable ; vast <pumt ities 
of stores and material of all descript ions, 
including a complete railway train and other 
rolling stock. The guns came in especially 
useful. The ammunition supplies captured 
by us were enormous, and these served for 
employment in the captured artillery against 
the troops they hud formerly belonged to, 
among whom they created very heavy casual- 
ties. 

The good work done by our cavalry lias been 
alluded to, hut a few more details may he 
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interesting. So well did they come to the front 
that by 1 1 o’clock on August 8 a cavalry brigade 
operating with the loft of the Canadians was 
pushing through the infantry from Marcel- 
cave to YViencourt and (Juillaucourt. Corning 



BRITISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS IN AMIENS. 


out from the latter place, it was received by 
heavy machine-gun fire, but taking advantage 
of the low ground on the right, worked on to 
the Herman advance line, rounding up a number 
of prisoners on the way. A brigade operating 
with the Australians on the other side of the 
Chaulnes railway line reached their objectives 
by 1 o’clock, having taken numbers of pri- 
soners and some guns and other booty. Both 
on the north and south the cavalry held the 
line they had reached till the infantry came 
up and took over at 7.30 that evening. Dra- 
goon ( J minis on the same day had captured 
Vim vi Hers with a rapid dash and Dragoon 
(Uiards and Hussars together rushed into 
tin* hig woods south of Cayoux at a gallop and 
took 200 prisoners, then, pushing on, they 
held the high ground to the south of Caix. 

On August 0, Hussars distinguished them- 
selves greatly near the village of Vrcly. Here 
machine-guns and some cavalry which had 
t ried to approach the place from the westward 
found the enemy's tire too strong for them. 
The Hussars then galloped round north of 
Rosieres, and then wheeling hack, galloped 
into Mehuricourt, four miles to the east of 
Vrely before the Hermans were aware that they 
were on them. They cleared and held the 
wood, pushing out patrols to hold positions still 
farther east towards the “ Halt** ” on the north 
near Lihons and Maueourt on the east. The in- 


fantry then came up and seized Vi^ly. The 
cavalry pushed forward to the south-east, but 
found themselves brought up near Fouques- 
court, where then* were some old entrench- 
ments covered by wire and held strongly by 
machine-guns. The total number of prisoners 
taken by the cavalry was over 2,500. They 
captured the big gun on railway fnountings in 
conjunction with a tank which fired into the 
engine and brought it up, and also a large 
periscope. The Canadian Cavalry, in addition 
to their work on the Roye road, near Dainery, 
took Beaucourt in most gallant style, acting 
first as cavalry, and then dismounting and 
clearing out machino-gun nests. 

Tanks, as we have soon, also played a very 
large part in the fighting. On the Frond* 
front the Avre had to be crossed by then 
before they could be brought into battle line 
this slowed down the progress of the French 
at first, and limited their front. The Avre 
had to be bridged, and this had to be done at 
many points before the troops could cross in 
sufficient numbers. At the beginning of the 
battle the line was only 2 J miles from Asnieres to 
the Hourtas-Roye road on the west of Merisel, 
but was afterwards widened to include the 
wholo valley as far as Hargieourt, a -length of 
iH miles, and by the end of the day the depth 
was 8$ miles. 

In these two days of the Allied offensive 
when the tanks got across in fair numbers, 
the effect was immediate, and tho extension 
of the French line of attack was largely due 
to their action. Heavy patterns were employed, 
as well as the “ Whippet ” tanks, and the 
former were extremely useful in dealing with 
buildings. At one point the French had some 
difficulty with a village wliich was heavily 
defended with machine-guns, many of wliich 
were in the upper stories, which held them up 
for a time. Five of the heavy tanks were 
brought up and proceeded to demolish the 
houses from which the fire came. In tin’s way 
10 houses were dealt with in succession. Tho 
tanks butted into them and literally went 
through them, bringing down bricks, joists, 
floors and roofs, machine-guns and machine- 
gunners in one confused and helpless mass. 
They omerged from their task covored with the 
debris, but the job was done. The French 
infantry were enabled to come on and gather 
up the fragments wliich remained. 

At Treux, north of the Somme, a tank which 
had come up in that direction was asked to 
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help an advanced post. When it arrived there, 
the Commander asked the Tank Commander 
to destroy a small post in the opposite line 
which was annoying him very much. He asked 
jfor some infantry to help and 12 men wont on 
with him. Straight into the post, went the 
tank, clean over one of the machine -guns ; the 
rest of the German garrison then, thinking 
discretion the better part of valour, came out 
into the open with their hands in the air, and 
jho tank and the 12 infantrymen, all unwounded, 
escorted back seven officers and 200 prisoners. 


character which our tanks performed, both with 
the French and also with our own troops, would 
take too long. Suffice it to say that, many of 
the light nature cooperated with our aeroplanes 
in raiding the lines along which the retreating 
Germans were hurrying to safety. They 
supported tho cavalry in similar efforts and did 
enormous service in crushing out small machine- 
gun nests, scattered aboiit the battlefield. These 
would have been costly to take with infantry, 
but fell without any casualties to speak of into 
our hands, though with great losses both in 



A GERMAN 280mm. GUN FOR THE BOMBARDMENT OF AMIENS. 
Captured by the Australians and exhibited in Paris. The rantfe of this weapon is about 20 miles 


A little incident near Marceleave formed a 
typical example of what cavalry and light 
t.anks working in unison are capable of. In a 
small wood to the south-east of it, near the 
road from Villers-Bretormeux to Delimit), the 
Gormans with thqir machine-guns held up our 
advanced cavalry. Some light tanks went 
off, going round to the south and attacking 
the wood from that side ; the Germans, 
believing this to be the main attack, ran out 
across the open to escape it. The cavalry, 
who had been held back, then saw their chance 
and charged into the bolting enemy. A good 
many were killed with cold steel ; the rest 
•promptly surrendered, 700 prisoners being 
tcScen. To recount all the deeds of a special 


machine-guns mid the men who manned them 
to t he Germans. 

Then* seems little doubt that the Germans 
had acquiesced in the efforts to thrust them 
back over the Avro, which have already been 
described, because they did not want to meet 
the tanks on the open ground above the river, 
nor indeed to light with this obstacle behind 
them 

Tin' military critic- of the Vienna Xem F 
Preaae early in August gave an his opinion : 

That Ilia tank in it- improved form in doubtli*-- a 
facaor -.rioi.dy to he reckoned aid,, all the moreVI.-n 

it iipprar* r» grml nms^ . 

Kit tivrtf tank .xqi ...tiroiiM rontninirig nunurwl- o! 
tank- lia\ , been employed. If part, even half of diem. 
„re destroyed, it i- the -ame a- alien human fikhliTH 
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fall, who lift vo helped tho survivors and therefore have 
not fallen in vain. It is conceivable (he nays) that the 
enemy and the world’s almost unlimited war industry 
may produce this arm in unprecedented masses. As 
human shock ‘troops advance in waves, solid tank 
waves might also advance. This may seem fantastic* 
but sober reflection will admit that such wholesale pro- 
duction ami employment are not outride the bounds of 
possibility, witness the anal ft gnus increase during tho 
war of gin in of all enlibroN to a colossal extent. The 
flight .service ft* also an instructive example. The writer 
urges the further construction of tanks and special 
defence artillery. 

Hemlines* (ho says) is everything; the tank has a 
future. 

Tin* Gormans indeed admitted their value. 
Tilt) Deutsche Tayezcilung stated that the with- 
drawals of the German troops on the rivers 
Anere, Avre anti Dorns were made in order to 
relieve unfavourable local conditions, and to 
create a situation tactically more favourable to 
tho Germ ana. The plain to the west of the 
Anere is lower than the eastern bank of the 
river and the conditions on the eastern side of 
the Avre and its tributary, the Dorns, with 
their improved possibilities for observation, 
facilitated defence. In these sectors the Anere, 
the Avre and the Dorns form extremely 
favourable natural barriers. The Essen Allge- 
ineine Zeitung described the retreat as a 
strategical moasuro to spare troops, and added : 
44 Summing up, we may say that, thanks to our 
loftdo and t he bravery of our soldiers, all the 


enemy’s plans have been frustrated and the 
Army Command now, as before, retains its 
freedom of action.” 

This was quite evident in the next days. The 
German leaders were quite at liberty -to go 
backwards — which they did, pursued by the 
Allies with much vigour. 

It is plain from what has beten written 
that for some weeks past the Germans had 
felt it necessary to adopt a pure defensive ; 
this was no doubt due to tho heavy losses th^y 
had had in men and material. An order signed 
by Ludendorff and dated July 6 is a clear 
proof of this. It runs as follows : 

The principles expounded in tho secret circular No 
0950 of Juno 25, 1918, st ill require completion as regards 
defensive fighting. The re|*onted recent enemy attacks 
and the unhappily large number of prisoners lost in them 
show that our occupation of first lines is always too dense 
on defensive net ions, and that the depth of our advanced 
zone is insufficient. Tho enemy is imitating our surprise 
use of artillery, and by means of it is achieving successes 
similar to ours. We must oppose him vigorously. 

Defensive actions require very special attention — 
first of all, very active reconnaissance on our part, and 
especially correct tactical principles. An advanced 
zone of one to two hundred yards is not sufficient, and 
can only be contemplated when one holds a well organized 
potation ami is strong in artillery. It should be between 
500 and 1,000 yards deep, or more, if there are no good 
positions and there is only weak artillery. The relation 
between tho depth of the advanced zone, the organiza- 
tion of the artillory, and the strength of the artillery ih 
still not realized by some officers. 'The weaker the artiJ. 



[French ojficuii photograph. 


A FRENCH T^ANK. 
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lery is, and tho more the organization of tho ground in 
inferior, the greater should bo the depth of the advanced 
zone. 

The advanced zone need not have a garrison with 
very doep echelons. It should rather have the form 
of patrols, sentinels, and small outposts. Echelons of 
tho garrison, properly so-called, begin at the principal 
line of resistance. By the principal lino of resistance one 
should understand not merely an organized position 
but the whole iino of defence that corresponds with the 
plan of defenoe that has been decided on. It can only 
be determined on the actual ground. It is certainly 
easier to trace it with organized positions than in open 
country after an attack. It is the mission of the Com- 
mand to overcome the inevitable difficulties. 

Advanced posts must be supported by fire from the 


ground, but the fear that tho Entente might force us to 
fall back several miles is quit© without justification, for 
they have as few men as wo for such attacks. 

We can only be glad if the Entente should attack. 
It usually does so in dense linos. Wo can ask tor no 
more favourable occasion to inflict losses on it. The 
command and tho troops should be pre|wvred, and should 
cause losses to the enemy without sustaining them* 
Clearer tactical conception is decisive bore as elsewhere. 
It is only by this means that uncertainty v^jl disappear. 
Leaders and troops must know what they have to do. 
If the way in which the enemy attacks leave it in doubt 
whether the garrison of an advanced zone would do 
better to rpt real or hold, it- should bo deci fed to retreat, 
ihat will always be better than #ulY**ri’ ; Joses by 
defending tho advanced zone. 



A BRITISH TANK DESTROYING A GERMAN MACHINE-GUN POST. 


principal line of resistance. Rifles, light and Heavy 
machi no-guns, light mortars, and batteries, posted for 
defence of tho advancod zone, must bo methodically 
used for this purpo-so. Even atosttlmppen may bo left 
in front of the principal line of resistance. Small actions 
can in this way be fought in the advanced zone. When 
it ih a question of repelling strong patrol attacks the line 
of resistance must always givo considerable support ; 
Hiiffleiont strength must be engaged, and must destroy 
tho enemy elements that have penetrated into the. 
advanced zone. In such cases barrage lire will always 
lose its off ct, the more so the weaker the artillery. 
Artillery must deliver destructive fire on the zone of 
combat, follow the fluctuations of the battle, and he as 
mobile in its fire as the infantry in fighting. 

Such defensive tactics naturally imply the absolute 
necessity of instructing the troops, especially the infantry 
and artillery. In the case of an attack methodically 
prepared by artillery fire, it is necessary, equally metho- 
dically, to givo up fighting to retain the advanced zone. 
It is far better to evacuate it. It may be necessary 
♦at or to draw up a fresh line of resistance in the evont 
of Air destructive fire not preventing the enemy from 
establishing himself in the advanced zone and not 
driving him out of it. It is obvious that we shall^ose 


Another Army Order of LudendorlT’H of 
July 10 marked “ Secret ” drew attention to 
the great seareity of horses. One of it h parti' 
graphs runs as follows: “ We must take earn 
of our horses as they earned he replaced. 
Tlw men must thoroughly understand that this 
is absolutely neeessary in order to eontimie the 
war until victory is reached.” As emphasizing 
this seareity, the statement of a prisoner 
captured in the middle of August is worthy of 
record. He said that 900 remounts received 
at one depot I I days lx. 'fore were nearly all 
riding horses which had been taken from 
ofheers. It had been known for some time 
that t he Gorman cavalry was now very badly 
mounted, and this confirms the information 
we had received. 

August 10 saw a fro#h strategic movement in 
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Accordance wifh Marshal Foch’s plan. Hum* 
bert’s army struck upwards. During the 
previous night, the French First Army con- 
tinued their offensive movement towards the 
right, carried the village of Faverolles on the 
east of Montdidier, on the railroad to Roye, 
and Assuir^villers on the south-east. Mont- 
didier was therefore almost surrounded and 
the retreat of the Germans from it so seriously 
threatened that it was abandoned, and nothing 
but a few machine-gun posts to act as 



[French ojjicial photograph . 

THE CHURCH OF ORVILLERS-SOREL. 

a rear guard was left on its borders. What 
proportion of the garrison eventually reached 
safety there is no evidence to show ; it can 
but have been a small one, as the whole 
of the centre of von Hutier’s army had boon 
forced back in the direction of Roye. The 
retreat of the troops in this direction was 
closely followed up, and then came Humbert’s 
blow on their flank. 

At 4.20 a.m., the French Third Army ad- 
vanced rapidly to the attack without any artil- 
lery preparation, though, of course, there was 
the usual moving barrage which covered the 
actual advance of the infantry. The attack took 
place on a front of over 10 miles from Rollot 
to Elincourt. The villages of Robot, Orvillers- 
Sorel, Conchy-Ies-Pots, Ressons-sur-Matz, Neu- 
ville-sur-Ressons, Roye -sur -Mat z, Elincourt, 
were quickly reached and taken, and by the 
evening the enemy had been driven back over 
five miles, the Thiescourt hills were taken, the 
high ground about Lassigny was nearly reached, 
and considerable progress made towards Roye. 
It sgems pretty certain that the Germans had 
not expected General Humbert’s attack any 
more than they had expected General Debeney ’s. 
As soon os the French troops began to advance, 
the German front trenches sent up rockets 


asking for reinforcements, but the French 
advance w r as so rapid it is doubtful if any 
of them arrived before the front line 
of the enemy had been driven back, leaving 
nothing but neats of machine-gunners to cover 
the hurried retreat. The strongest resistance 
was mado near Marqu6glise in the wood north 
of that village, where the high ground of the 
Thiescourt height began, but the French W'orc 
not to bo denied, and pushing over it, they 
attacked in succession Mare nil- Lai not U * , 
Lamotte, Gury and La Berli&re. 

Operating on the right of the British troops, 
the French First Army progressed beyond 
Arvillers and captured Davonescourt on the 
Avre, whilst south of Montdidier between 
Ayencourt and Lo Fr^toy they had, as 
mentioned above, taken Rubescourt and 
Assainvillers and reached Faverolles. 

After a number of fights for localities, n lino 
from Fresnoy-les-Roye — /.c., only half a mile 
from the railway line from Cliaulnes — to Roye 
was won, and farther south, the right 
wing, advancing from the Montdidier direc- 
tion, captured Fescamps, Bus, and in the 
evening, the height of Boulogne -la -Grasse. 
Thus Debeney and Humbert were in touch 
south of the Avre, and the lino of the Allies 
was in complete unison well to the north of the 
Somme. 

The fighting on August 10 was very severe 
where the Australians were in line opposite 
Lihons. It w T as natural that the Germans 
should resist there as long as possible, for they 
could not be expected to allow the important 
railway junction of Ghaulncs to fall into our 
hands without a determined struggle. 

During the night of August 0-10 the Germans 
brought up fresh troops from Cambrai and 
hurried them into the trenches on the rising 
ground round Lihons. At 8 a.rn. on August 10 
the Australians advanced again, marching 
directly on the German position at LihonH. 
The fighting was very severe, but the situation 
was considerably relieved about an hour later 
when the Canadians advanced with a consider- 
able number of tanks on the right of the 
Australians. Queenslanders and Western 
Australians attacked the woods near Grand 
Manoir on the north of Lihons, pushed through 
on to the hilltop, and captured some German 
artillery. About midday, a considerable rein- 
forcement of artillery was brought up, which* 
dealt effectively with the German guns, Ad 
by the afternoon the Australian line had got 
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ft footing well on the ridge to the west of 
Lihons, covered by the British artillery. 
About 6 o’clock the Germans opened a severe 
bombardment on the wood and high ground 
and, covered by it, their infantry attacked, but 
they were unable to make any progress. 

On the stole day other troops of the 4th 
British Army reached M&iaricourt on the 
south of Lihons and Proyart to the north-west, 
wtul'e in the evening, north of the Somme, 
Morlancourt had been captured and the 
heights to the south-east and the borders of 
Etinehem were attained. The Germans blew 
up the bridge at Bray to impede as much as 
possible tho connexion between our troops 
north and south of tho river. 

August 11, after three days of unarrosted 
victory, the Allied Armies had reached the 
position in which they had been from the 
Autumn of 1914 to the Spring of 1917. Here 
tho enemy still possessed some of the defensive 
organizations which he had formerly held, 
which strengthened his position. Moreover, 
the advance of onr lino had taken from us the 
two existing advantages to bo derived from 
flank attack. This was of course inevitable, 
because tho enemy was wise enough, when lie 
»aw what was threatening, to remove himself 
from the pincers before they closed on him. 


During the morning of this day, the Germans 
delivered further attacks with fresh divisions 
against the British positions at Lihons and to 
the north and south of that place ; but all their 
efforts were i 1 1 vai n . They were beat en back with 
hoavy losses. At one point immediately north 
of the Ancro they succeeded m penetrating one 
of our trenches and indeed readied the western 
side of the village, but they were then counter- 
attacked anil driven back, fighting fiercely, t o 
tho east and north of the village, and our line 
was completely restored and Lihons definitely 
held. Roy© they still clung on to with 
tenacity. 

During the night of August 10- 11, our troops 
gained the high ground between Etinehem and 
Dernancourt, and there was also a certain 
amount of night fighting south of the river, 
especially by the French Army, which 
reached the outskirts of L’Echelle-St. Aurin. 

From the Somme southwards, the German 
line was now marked out by four points: 
Braye, Ohaulnes, Roye, Lassigny, and 
during the afternoon of this day, there 
were combats in which fighting went on 
along all the roads leading to these points. 
The position on the Somme was com- 
plicated by the difficulty of progress on tin* 
northern bank so long as the (Germans held the 
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high ground about Proyart and Chuignolles, stationary. This, however, led our guns to 

as it took in reverse and flank our troops when come forward, and the advent of the artillery 

endeavouring to press their way against Bray. enabled a strong fire to be brought to bear not 
During August' LI, however, affairs developed only on the trenches in question but on the 

more favourably for us. The Australians ground behind them. 

attacked in the afternoon. The fighting had The result was that we were enabled to link 

swayed to and fro during the day, but at half- up our posts east of M6ricourt with our lines 

post eight in the evening a determined attempt east of Etinehem on the north bank of the 

was made to take the wood north of Proyart river. In the neighbourhood of the Roye 

known as the Germa lie Wood. At first held road and east of Fouquescourt, a little more 

back by strong machine-gun fire from this than a mile west of the Chaulnes-Roye railway, 
wood, our troops under the cover of dusk further progross was made and prisoners taken, 

appear to have advanced through the village Troops of the French First Army captured 

of Moricourt and also to have turned Proyart Los Loges 4J miles due south of Roye on the 

by advancing qjong the ridge which led from single line which ran up to Roye from the 

Rainoeourt towards Chuignolles, and eventually south through Reasons -sur-Matz. * They also 
Proyart fell into our hands. The enemy lost made further progress north of Royo-sur -Matz 
heavily in killed, wounded and prisoners This and north of Ohovincourt. There was also artil- 

onubled us to make more progress; outlie north lery fighting by Marquivillers and Grivillors — 

of the river Etinehem was occupied, and more the latter point was on ttie Montdidier-Roye 

to the north British troops advanced across railroad. It will thus be seen that between 

the plateau extending north-east from Morlan- JVEchelle-St. Aurin and Les Loges, there was 

court to about Meaulte. Debenoy’s troops had still a pocket of Germans loft. Obviously 

also sumo what severe lighting near Damery on they could not remain long where they were, 

the 100 m. Hill between Andochy and J)am6ry. as the French position to the south from 

The German position here was part of their old Feseamps-Bus back to Les Loges threatened 

trenches and was a strong one. Our cavalry them in flank. 

had endeavoured to push forward, but were held Once more King George came to France to 

up by machine-gun fire, and the British troops see his armies. He arrived on August 5, and 

on th u north and the French on the south both as usual put in strenuous work; during the 

luul a severe struggle, and the battle became whole seven days he was at the front, from 
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BRITISH HEAVY. GUN IN ACTION BEHIND THE 


[.4ti.s/r<Wiuu oftimi phvU%taph. 

AUSTRALIANS, 


Monday afternoon on August 5 when he 
arrived, till Tuesday afternoon, August 13 
when he left France, there was not a moment 
of his time that was not occupied in visiting 
his troops and taking a personal interest in 
all connected with the armies. On Tuesday 
he motored up to the north of our line, where 
he was met by General Plumer, whom lie 
invested with the Grand Cross of the Bath, 
and gave the Victoria Cross to two officers and 
a sergeant. On the same day he visited a 
brigade of the Royal Air Force, and proceeded 
to a large training ground where a considerable 
body of troops was under instruction. 

On August 7 he visited the Forest ry Schools 
and saw the work carried on there, anti then 
went on to meet President Poincurti at a 
luncheon given by Field -Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig. On August 8 a good deal of the day 
was spent with the American troops, and after- 
wards he visited a Casualty Clearing Station. 
Sir Julian Byng was the next to receive a 
visit from His Majesty, who on August 9 
inspected a School of Instruction. Here ho 
saw in progress battle -practice at different 
ranges, scouting, observation, sniping, mus- 
ketry and revolver shooting. The remainder 
of the day His Majesty spent calling on various 
Corps Commanders of the Third Army at their 
respective Headquarters. 

The early part of Saturday was devoted to 
the tanks. The various natures were seen at 
their work, and His Majesty watched with 
great interest the many astounding feats 

I 

whjph these war chariots performed, upsetting 
walls, bowling over trees, and moving over 


ground full of shell-holes. From this he went 
on to an aerodrome of the Australian Flying 
Corps, and afterwards lunched with General 
Sir John Monash, who commanded the 
Australian Corps. 

The back areas, which hud been heavily 
bombarded, and where occasional shells were 
still falling, were next visited. The Labour 
Corps, with its cosmopolitan contingents, was 
next inspected and the Portuguese Division 
visited. 

On Sunday the King went, once more to 
visit Sir Herbert Plumer, and here a special 
inter-denominational service was held, and 
after church was concluded ho held a review 
of various troops. When this was finished. 
King George motored over to the Headquarters 
of the King and Queen of the Belgians and 
lunched there with them. In the afternoon, 
attended by Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, ho 
proceeded to visit a squadron of t he Royal Air 
Force? which had done good work in attacking 
enemy submarine lairs. 

The last, day, Monday, August 12, was 
devoted to a tour round the back area of the 
Fourth Army, in the course of which the King 
visited Amiens and Villers-Brettoneux, and 
on the next day he motored to a Channel port 
and embarked for England. The visit was 
well timed, coinciding as it did with the great 
victory gained by the Allies. The kindly and 
personal interest which the King took on this 
occasion, as indeed he did whenever he visited 
the troops, aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
among the men not only of his own Army but 

those of our Allies, and it was a happy augury 
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for the future that the visit should have 
coincided with so important a gain as was 
made by the Allies between August 8 and 13. 

August. 12-13 were comparatively uneventful. 
The Germans continued to make attacks in the 
centre about Lihons and down to Fouquescourt, 
but one and all were failures. We made a little 
progress on the north side of the Somme, 
improving our position, and also a little near 
Lihons. On the right of the Allied line, the 
French First Army still continued its pressure. 
They were now beyond Les Logos and Roye- 
sur-Matz, and on August 13 held the line from 


the south corner of the Bois des Logos, close 
to Fresnieros, and this pushing forward of the 
right centre of this army effectually stopped 
a German counter-attack in the direction 
of Thiescourt. The plateau north-east of 
Mareuil was cleared by the French and their 
position (irmly established at Ecouvillon. 
Canny-sur-Matz was still held by th& Gormans, 
but here again it formed a salient point which 
was threatened on the south, north and 
west. These latter points were reached 
August 13, and thus the French lines now 
passed down by Belval to the farther side 
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Eehellcs-St. Aurin to Armaneourt and Tilloloy, 
while the left of the French Third Army pene- 
trated into the eastern edge of the Bois des 
Loges. The centre of this force had now 
arrived at ( Vmny-sur-Matz, and progressing 
through the wood of Thiescourt reached Belval, 
a short distance from Plessis-le-Koye and close 
to Mont Plemont, which had been the scene of 
so much hard fighting in March and June. 
Humbert’s right was to the north of Machemont. 
Farther east, to the south-east of Ecouvillon, 
his* extreme right was a mile to the north of 
Cambronne. Further progress brought his 
line from near Cou reel les on the south 
of Lossigny in a north-easterly direction to 


of Ecouvillon straight to the Oise. On 
August 14, Ribecourt was captured. The 
division which took Ribecourt had greatly 
distinguished itself in the fighting of the past 
two years. On August 12 the main body of 
the division had pushed up on to the high 
ground of Thiescourt and reached the edge of 
Ecouvillon, the regiment, on its right wing 
taking Cambronne, less than a mile from 
Ribecourt. The next day, after an intensive 
artillery bombardment, the division had 
rushed the heights of Antoval just beyond 
Cambronne to the north, from which Rib£- 
court could be scon in the low ground betyw. 
At 11 a.m. on August 14, the Divisional 
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• Commander asked the Colonel in command of 
a dismounted cavalry battalion if he could 
take the town before the evening ; and in the 
afternoon, when General Humbert had come 
up to congratulate the men on what they had 
already dono and was at the Divisional Head- 
quarters, nev^s was received by carrier-pigeon 
that the village had been taken. On August 15 
the Alisch farm was captured on the ground 
beyond Le Hamel. 

The effect of this victory following close on 
the defeat of the Germans on the Marne had 
depressed the latter and encouraged both the 
British and French Annies. They looked 
forward to delivering further and stronger 
blows against- the already shaken enemy. 

The advance of the Allies had now freed 
Amiens from all danger. The unfortunate city 
had undergone a sad experience since the 
opening of the German offensive on March 21. 
On t he night of March 24 25, the German 
aviators bombed the city very severely, causing 
much damage and some loss of life, and on the 
following morning, it was considered desirable 
»or the civilian inhabitants to retire. The 
movement- was conducted without panic. 
Large numbers left by train ; others inarched 
out by the roads with their belongings on all 
kinds of vehicles. The object of the Germans 
had evidently been primarily the large railway 
yards towards Longeau, for Amiens was an 
important railway centre, and at the part in 
question there was a large collection of sidings 
and workshops. On the evening of March 27, 
the first shells began to fall in the suburb of 
Rivery, and ft very heavy bombing by aero- 
planes took place during the night. The centre 
of the town formed their especial target : for 
instance, the chief hotels about the Place Rene 
Goblet and the densely populated area from 
the Cathedral to the Place Gambctta and on 
the Rue do la R6publique. All night long the 
bombing w’ent on, the damage done was 
very considerable, and a good many lives, too, 
were lost. On March 20 and 27 there were 
various rumours that the Gorman cavalry and 
armoured ears w ere pushing on towards Amiens. 
On March 27 it w r as stated that they were 
already on the city side of Villers-Bretonneux. 
By March 30 few' were left in the town but 
soldiers and the anti-aircraft organizations. 
By the end of the month almost every night w as 
marfied by an attack from the air ; in addition 
to that, the guns, which were now' w ithin ranee 


of the town, commenced to do their w'orst on 
the Cathedral, but except for the gratification 
of their natural vice, the Germans gained no 
advantage. They inflicted an immense amount- 
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of injury on the houses, however, and it was 
calculated that one house in seven had been 
more or less damaged by bombs or shell-tire, 
and one in 27 completely wrecked. The Hotel 
de Ville was scarred ami damaged by the shell- 
fire, but was not wrecked. The Prefecture, 
however, was totally destroyed by a bomb, and 
the Museum had one wing badly damaged. A 
good deal of injury was inflicted on the Cathedral, 
but with the exception <>f valuable stained glass, 
the injuries were all repairable. The heart of 
the business town, along the Rue des Trois 
Cailloux, close to the Place Gambctta, was 
almost totally destroyed --large business build- 
ings were wiped out and an immense amount 
of damage done. Some of the finest- residences 
in Amiens had been badly hit and many of the 
churches and other ancient buildings more or 
loss seriously damaged. 

On the night, of August 13, the situation on 
the right of the Allied attack was becoming 
stationary. The pocket occupied between the 
Avre and the Oise by von Hutier bad been 
cleared out and the British and French occupied 
a position 12 miles in advance of the line from 
which they had advanced. The area which 
now lay before the troops was the general 
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A STREET IN AMIENS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE BOMBARDMENT. 


line of the old Royo-Chaulncs defences 
and gave the enemy a strong position for 
defensive fighting. Crossed as it was in all 
directions by tangled belts of wire, covered 
by the vegetable growth of two years, full of 
shell holes and old trench lines, it formed a 
most excellent position for machine-gun defence. 
The attacks made by the Allies on August 13 
had shown the strength of these positions and 
also that the enemy was very strongly reinforced. 

This determined Field -Marshal Haig to break 
off the battle on this front and transfer it from 
the Fourth Army to the sector north of the 
Somme, whero it did not seem that the enemy 
expected attack. His intention was to advance 
in the direction of Bapaurne, so as to turn the 
old line of the Somme defences from the north. 
South of the Somme the pressure was to be 
continued by the French First and Third 
Armies, the former of which now ceased to bo 
under the British Commandcr-in-Chief. 

On August 15 Fransart, Parvillers and 
Dam^ry wen) all captured by Canadians, 
fighting in connexion with the French on the 
lpft of the First French Army. Many counter- 
attacks were delivered by the Germans at 
5.30 in the evening, but all were beaten off, 
and the Canadians alone reported that in the 
fighting* of the previous 24 hours, 200 more 


prisoners and some machine-guns had been 
captured and 1,300 casualties inflicted on the 
enemy. The Germans, however, did not seem 
inclined to give up Roye, for they still hung 
on to Fresnoy-les-Roye and Goyencourt. 

On August 16-17 these places were subject 
to a continuous and powerful artillery fire, 
but to no infantry assault, which would have 
been a very costly operation. The French 
were chiefly concerned with Goyencourt, our 
troops with Fresnoy ; meantime, Deboney’s 
troops had pressed on towards Roye and had 
captured Cesar’s Camp immediately west of 
the town, and St. Mard-les-Triot, a suburb, 
and Lancourt, a little village to the south, and 
were within 500 yards of the station on the 
north-western outskirts of the town. La 
Chavotto, between Fransart and Fresnoy, was 
taken by the Canadians on August 17. The 
Germans still held a strong position about 
Hattencourt, which was now being bombarded. 
Immediately north of the Somme the position 
was not materially changed. 

Beyond the killed and wounded, which were 
very numerous, the Allies had captured from 
the Germans over 33,000 prisoners and 700 
guns. Of the prisoners taken, there fell to the 
British share some 20,000, in which 17 Gdhnan 
divisions were well represented. By far the 
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• largest number were taken from the 13th 
Division, which seems to have been practically 
annihilated. From this Division, the 55th 
Infantry Regiment lost 8 officers and 1,080 
men ; the 13th Regiment 20 officers and 904 
men ; the 15th Regiment 14 officers and 077 
men ; the total being 2,763. Previous to the 
fighting now dealt with, tills division had 
suffered heavily on July 4 at Hamel, where 
600 prisoners were taken and heavy casualties 
inflicted. From documents captured, it ap- 
pears that on the 20th of the month one of the 
Brigade Commanders asked to have drafts 
hurried up, as he could not do the work of the 
brigade on the present strength. The reply 


captured at the same time included the diary 
of a man of the 169th Regiment, who recorded 
in it that on March 16 our airmen absolutely 
wiped out both village and station of Lon- 
guyon about 100 miles east of St. Quentin 
and far in rear of the enemy’s front line. 
In the station an ammunition train laden 
with 15,000 shells was blown up, and the 
explosion destroyed another train loaded with 
aeroplanos. This gives some idea of the 
damage vchich our aviators inflicted on the 
Germans. 

On August 19, after a number of fights, 
the Third French Army earriod Fresnieres, 
while more to the south they reached the edge 
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of General von Jiorries, who appears to have 
beon the Army Corps Commander, stated that 
the conditions described were known to the 
division and to the higher authorities, but a 
supply of drafts could not be expected before 
August 15. Conditions were even more un- 
favourable among neighbouring units, and in 
tho interests of all the situation had to be 
tolerated. The division then stopped in the 
front line and suffered the enormous losses 
above enumerated. It must have been re- 
duced to the strength of little more than a 
company. 

Other divisions also suffered very heavily; 
from the 41st were taken 2,600 prisoners, 
while from the 114th came 2,300; the 117th 
Division yielded up 1,800, and the 109th and 
119th something under 1,000 each. Papers 


of Lassigny, won their way through to the 
eastern side of the Thieseourt wood, and 
stormed Pimprez on the Oise, thus reaching a 
point only five miles from Noyon. Tho advance 
by Thieseourt kept the upper portion of tho 
valley of the Divette, and was another danger 
to Noyon. 

On August 20 the northern end of Humbert’s 
army captured Beauvraignes, another point on 
the railway from the south to Roye, and which 
had formed part of the German line of 1916. 

The next day Lassigny was captured, the 
whole of the ground round Plemont occupied, 
while the French advanced through the wood 
of Orval and reached the outskirts of Chiry- 
Ourscainp. These inovernents of the French 
Third Army were supplemented by further 
operations of Mangin’s army on the high ground 
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between the Oise, Ailette and Aisne. They 
extended over a length of 15 miles, and their 
object was, starting from the forest of Our- 
scamp to the region of Fontenoy on the Aisne 
west of Soissons, to carry the high ground of 
Coucy-St. Gobain This formed the central 
pivot of the German defences in northern 
France ; but as a preparation for the complete 
development of the new movement it was neces- 
sary to carry certain preliminary positions which 
would facilitate tho movement. On the morning 
of August 17, the German lines round the village 
of Autreches were captured on a front of about 
three miles. On the evening of the next day 


gancc was quite undiminished even after the 
events of August 8. 

The Wetter Ze tinny on August 8, reviewing 
what it describes as Koch’s expensive offensive, 
makes the following statement, which is 
certainly a tribute to the accuracy of tho 
German Intelligence Department : 

It is very significant that tin* Fuglish only contributed 
four divisions us their entire assistance. They certainly 
lengthened their own front on a small seetion by giving 
one division, but the weak detachments given to tho 
\ rcnch front which were placed under t Sencral Bei t helot’s 
command could naturally only have a small value as a 
relief. Perhaps tears of a new (•ermnn attack on their 
front, partially occasioned their attitude of reserve, hut 
the main ground for their keeping important forces from 
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a wider forward movement from the south of 
Oarlepont to the north of Fontenoy won 
another 1J miles from the Germans. At the 
same time French troops occupied the plateau 
to tho west of Nauipcel, taking Traey-lo-Val 
and the southern side of the ravine of Audigni- 
court. Nouvron-Vingrc, not far from Fontenoy, 
was also captured. The Germans made no 
strenuous resistance, and 2,200 prisoners were 
taken from them. 

On August 19 the Germans were driven out 
of Morsain and Vassens. On the same day t he 
French Third Army advanced from RibtVourt 
and captured Le Hamel; thus both from the 
south and from tho west Noyon was being 
approached. 

• As we have seen from Ludendorff’s Order, 
the* Germans were beginning to think they had 
got in a tight place, but their ridiculous arro- 


Marslml Foch must be sought in the fact that (Jcncml 
Haig is still so greatly weakened by the Herman spring 
offensive. He has every reason to be economical with 
his forces. 


There can be no doubt that early in dune if 
not earlier the* Germans had begun to feel the 
falling off in their manpower; their reserves 
were getting used up. Tn's is clearly shown 
from an Order of General LudendorlTs dated 
July 9, which is as follows : 


Hie condition of our resources in mm, and the internal 
xiomic .vituation force us to ret nr i men of the active 
vi«e to lighting units and to proceed with the greatest 
nom y of the p* '! m the auxiliary 

ice [men lit for garrison duty nr labour]. All service 




this urgent necessity. 

It is clear from reports as submit tec! to the Higher 
Command that non-commissioned ollieers and men ffom 
the active service are still being employed on posts which 
can, and must, absolutely he occupied hy non -commix, 
sioned officers and men from the auxiliary service, such 
as cooks, orderlies, canteens, salesmen, clerks, etc. 

For positions in rear of the front requiring vigorous 
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personnel , men on active norvioo who cannot, bo employed 
on the front under the War Ministry circulars of Octo- 
ber 3, 1916 [families who have soft red severe losses], 
and November 18, 1917 [men born in 1876 or previously, 
and who have served more than six months in the front 
line], will in the first instance be chosen. 

A commission has been appointed for each army on 
the Western front, and for each of the groups of armies 
of von Mackonsen and von Schultz, in order to investigate 
these questions and put an end to abuses. 

The main purpose of the Higher Command is to 
recover the infantry. 

Additional notes for the groups of armies of von 
Maokenson and von Seh*»ltz. Instead of utilising the 
Gorman personnel of the auxiliary service as reinforce- 
ments. a grenter demand will be made for local personnel. 

A matter is complained of in the above 
which has always been a source of trouble to 
Commanders in the field — the tendency to 
immobilise fighting men in auxiliary duties. 
Wellington in the Peninsular War complained 
that his (^rivalry was used up to a large 
extent in supplying orderlies to General officers. 
Napoleon also drew attention to the waste 
of men taken from tin.' fighting units for com- 
paratively useless purposes, and no doubt 
the disease was extremely prevalent amongst 
the officers of the German Army, especially in 
the lug her ranks, whoso dignity in their opinion 
required the support of a number of underlings. 

It is interesting to read the German view 
of 4 the Anglo-French attack which commenced 
on August 8 : 

The plan wan to overrun thin front of the German 
defence system, which was only weakly fortified. There 
had been no time and the claims upon transport material 


hod been too heavy for any but hasty defences to be 
erected at this portion of the front. The B ifcente plan 
was, under t he protection of a very short but extremely 
intense bombardment, to cut lanes through the Gorman 
infantry and artillery lines for the Tank squadrons. 
Thereupon their cavalry, supported by Tanks, was to be 
pushed through the infantry lines in order to roach on the 
very first day of the offensive the high road from P6ronne 
to Roye. 

“The failure of this plan” is attributed, in the 
first place, to “ the heroic resistance of the trench 
garrisons, which at many points held on in a hurricane 
of fire until surrounded on all sides.” “ All our telegraph 
and telephone communications broke down and signal 
rockets were invisible in the thick tog. Our gunners 
continued to put up a barrage until they suddenly found 
the Tanks upon them in the flank and rear. Ttyo machine- 
guns from these played terrible havoc in the gunners* 
ranks. Quick as lightning gun after gun waH turned 
round to blaze into the Tanks at short range, while other 
guns maintained the barrage to impede the bringing up 
of the British reserves. In many batterios the last 
surviving officers kept up machine-gun fire to the last, 
some, after hours of tough resistance, even succeeding in 
fighting their way back to the German linos, 

“ On the second day the British and French recom- 
menced their offensive with Tank attacks, but, weakened 
by the losses of the previous day, they did not display 
tho same vigour. Caught in the fire 'of the German 
batteries, whose shell-bursts raised black fountains 
around the Tanks, their attack wavered. Several Tanks 
were hit and burst into flames, while others turnod tail. 
The infant ry did not follow up properly, and their attac ks 
stopped dead Only in the afternoon were the British 
able, with the help of fresh troops, to renew the 
attack, 

“ On the entire front from Morloncourt to the Avre 
deeply echeloned storming waves advanced, headed once 
more by strong Tank divisions. Air squadrons flew 
overhead, attempting to smother the German ranks with 
a hoil of machino-gun bullets. A smart parrying countear 
attack by tho Gorman infantry followed. The Cght 
swayed this way and that, but finally the British, in 
, pi to of the strong forces employed, were unable to 
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mak* headway on the banks of the Somme and the great 
Roman high road. 

“ Farther south, Franoo-Brit «h assaults on the 
Rosidres-Arrillem line suooeeded in gaining ground on a 
terrain extremely unsuited for defence, so that event ually 
the battleground on both banks of the Somme, which 
furious British attacks oould not capture, was voluntarily 
given up." 

The following account of the prooeodings 
on August 10, the third day of the attack, 
•only needs to be compared with the actual facts 
as recorded above to put its value in a true light. 
The German loss in material was enormous. 

On the third day of their offensive the French launched 
a frontal attaok on the German front between Montdidier 
and the Matz. As there were only temporary defenco 
works hors, the main German troops were withdrawn to 
a more favourable fighting terrain. The Fronoh attacking 
forces, whioh advanced after strong artillery preparation, 
accompanied by Tanks, only came into contact with 
our roarguard, whose machine-guns, however, caused the 
enemy such severe losses that his attacks were everywhere 
arrested. After the very sanguinary repulse of tho 
French, whose assaults collapsed with severe losses before 
our rearguard line, the German rearguard was able with 
very slight losses and without the loss of any material 
to disengage itsolf from the enemy and to withdraw to 
the line mentioned in the official army report. 

North of the Avre, Franoo-British forces made the 
strongest efforts both towards tho south with the object 
of taking the new German formations in tho rear and 
towards the north with the object of rolling up the 
G Tmftn Avre front, but those efforts were quite unsuc- 
cessful. 

General von Ardenne, whose comments on 


the war from the opening to its olose, if col- 
lected together, would form an amusing volume, 
contributed to the Dusseldorfer Nachrichten 
about August 13, contributed a statement in 
which he quite rightly says “ t he Germans at 
home want to know how far the German retire- 
ment is going.’* His views are of that form 
whioh is peculiar to German mentality. 

To this question, ho says, no precise answer is possible, 
but it would reach its limit if vital parts of the German 
front as a whole were reached, or if tho whole war 
situation experienced a turn in Germany’s favour, a 
supposition nowise excluded, and indeed probable. 
Meanwhile, what concerns tho German Command is 
that the enemy on the whole giant battle line from the 
Alter©, over the Somme to the Oise and Aisne and away 
to the Argonne — a distance of 200 kilometres— { 124 
miles] — has exhausted himself in bloody battles costly 
in losses. Kven if the German retirement should be 
extended to the line Pennine- Ham-La F&re— - that is, to 
the middle Somme and the Crozat Canal- — -which is a 
military assumption, oven then the enemy would have 
no ground for victorious jubilation. It would not be 
German ground he would have won, but a French desert 
which he himself has mainly mode what it iH. The 
present battle region is for tho German Command no 
object for protection, it is only a tnanumvring ground 
calling for no payinont for compensation for damage 
done to t he floor. 

His comment on tho assistance wo derived from 
tho fog is delightful. It enabled us, he 
said, to effect a surprise, and it will, as tho 
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season advances, pJay a still greater part. 
He goes on to say that : 

A second important factor was the Tanks, 
which developed into a valuable variety of the 
artillery arm. The Entente Command sent forward 
many hundreds of Tanks, partly very light, thinly 
protected types, as the advanced guard of the infantry 
storm waves. What the types lack in the strength of 
their protection is attempted to bo mode good by an 
increase of speed to nearly 20 kilometres [12$ miles] an 



GENERAL GILLRAIN. 
Commanded the Belgian Army opposing the 
German Marine Corps. 


hour. The preliminary success of this weapon, which, 
although not new, had so far not been employed in such 
strength, was noteworthy. The German infantry’s 
adaptability, however, succeeded in finding < fleet ivo 
methods in the moment of need against the fire of “the 
fo rward -streaming terror.” 

“Of course," he add*, “the Tank* and 
armoured vehicles which the German* possess 
are undoubtedly better,” and he finishes up by 
saying : 

August 8 brought a new battle avalanche into rnotioi • 
In its threatening course it did much damage, but. it is 
to hr hoped that it will soon find its end in the glacier 
.crevasse* of the German defence. 

The German wireless report- of August 11 
remarks : “ After the failure of the plan of 

Foch to out off the German troops in the ad- 
vanced positions in the Marne wedge and the 
sanguinary collapse of the Franeo-Ameriean 
attacks against the Vcsle line, the French 
commander attempted a similar manoeuvre 
at ‘another part of the line. The haste with 
which these two operations had followed one 
another shows the nervous anxiety of the 
Entente leadership to maintain the initiative 


and to intercept the dreaded new German 
attack.” All the retirements which were 
made about this period by the Germans — for 
instance, near Montdidior and Albert — were 
carried out to evade the Franco-British attack. 
Even more remarkable is the statement in this 
report — it must not be forgotten it*was for home 
consumption — “ that in the heavy fighting 
between the Ancre and the Avro on August 8 
the German aerial forces played a preponderat • 
ing part ; infantry and artillery aviators were 
constantly active from morning to evening, 
notwithstanding the unfavourable weather 
conditions. Bombing squadrons attacked in 
the daytime the enemy assembling of troops. 
Tanks and batteries with observed good results. 
Anti-aircraft guns not only shot down, in spite 
of the enemy’s counter-measures, six enemy 
aeroplanes, but also took a successful part 
in the earth fighting. At close range they 
directed their fire against attacking infantry 
and destroyed a large number of armoured cars 
by direct hits. One account alone reported 
the destruction of seven enemy Tanks. By valu- 
able reports of indefat igably working balloon 
observers, who continued t heir work in spite of 
the strongest enemy artillery and aerial attacks, 
our leadership was kept splendidly uniform. 
The enemy endeavoured by the formidable 
massed employment of aeroplanes to gain the 
mastery of the air. German chasing squadrons 
were able to frustrate his plans. Again and 
again they threw t hemselves against the enemy 
and shot down 113 enemy machines ” Now 
considering the fact that our attack was so 
successful on this date that the Germans were 
driven back helter-skelter, destroyed in large 
numbers and captured in masses, that the.r 
observation balloons did not work at all, and 
that our aviators simply swept them from 
the sky — and the truth of all this is proved 
by the absolute debacle which overtook our 
opponents — it is inconceivable that anybody 
could have been found even in Germany to 
write such ridiculous falsehoods. 

The enemy was now compelled definitely to 
assume the defensive policy laid down by 
Ludendorff, and was already commencing to 
withdraw from his positions about Serre and 
farther nortfk. As early as August <), the 
Germans had begun to withdraw from their 
forward positions in the Lys Valley, and oujr 
line had been advanced on the whole front from 
the La we River to the Bourro north-west of 
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Merville, a maximum depth of 2,000 yards. 
Our troops held Locon, Le Cornet-Malo, 
Quentin, Le Petit -Pacaut and Le Sart. The 
Bourre flows south-easterly through the forest 
of Nieppe and joins the Lys at Merville. The 
La we joins the Lys also near that town to 
the south o^ it. Le Sart is just a mile to 
the west and Le Petit-Pacaut 1J miles, 
Quentin 2J miles and Le Cornet-Malo 
3J miles south, while Locon is about miles 
to the south-east. 

On the night of August 8-9, north of Kemmel, 
our line was pushed forward a short distance 
on a front of over 1 ,000 yards and a few prisoners 
were taken. 

The most important indication of German 
weakness was their withdrawal on the line 
from Bucquoy to Beaumont-Hamel which 
began in the H6b uteri le region. Beaumont - 
llatnel, Sorro, Puisieux-au-Mont and Bucquoy 
were abandoned. The German object here 
seems to have been to flatten out their salient 
and thus shorten their line and diminish the 
danger of flank attacks. The ground yielded 
was of a very important character, for the 
position between Beaumont Hamel and Serre 
was an extremely strong one. The retirement 


began on the night of August 1 3-14, and the next 
day New Zealand patrols pushing forward dis- 
covered it and noticed that the ground was 
evacuated from Kossignol Wood towards 
Puisioux. On the north side of Serre our patrols 
were held up by strong rearguards, esjiecially at 
Box Wood just west of Puisieux. Here the New 
Zealanders, helped by English troops, worked 
forward and completely turned this position, 
taking it and capturing its garrison. 

On August 15 the advance was continued. 
The British crossed the Anero and the New 
Zealanders found Puisieux was abandoned 
Beaueourt-sur-Ancre was occupied. On the 
right, English troops pushed forward 1,500 yards 
to the south-east of Serre and on the night oi 
August 15 both this place and Puisieux were 
captured. This gave us a total advance of 
3,000 yards into the enemy's lines. He, 
however, still hung on to Bucquoy, and t hough 
the advance was for a time held up here, still 
t he success gained was considerable. Numerous 
small posts of the usual diameter i.e., machine- 
gun sections carefully entrenched were passed 
by, but had to yield to our advancing 
troops. 

The Germans on August 10 attacked the 
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THB MAHARAJAH OF PATIALA INSPECTS A BIG GUN. 


The Maharajah visited the Western Front in the Utter part of July and the beginning of August. 
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British at Dam6ry, but were beaten back with 
heavy loss. 

The northern end of the German line was 
held by the German Fourth Army under Sixt 
von Annin , the coastal portion being garri- 
soned by the German Marine Corps under 
Admiral von Schroder. This was opposed on 
our left by the Belgian Army, with the Second 
British Army next it in the Ypres sector. 
The Belgian Army was under General Gill rain, 
and our outer flank was watched by the Dover 
Patrol under Admiral Keyes. King Albert of 
Belgium was in chief command here, and at 
his disposal was a French Reserve Army under 
Degoutte which had been brought to this flank. 

Next to PI umor ’s army was the Fifth British 
Army under General Bird wood, then the First 
under General Horne, the Third under General 
Byng, and the Fourth under General Ruwlinson. 
Facing these troops, the Germans had their 
Sixth Army under General von Quasi in the 
Lille region ; the Seventeenth Army under 
General von Below holding their line from 
Vimy to the south of Arras ; then came the 
Second German Army under General von der 
Marwitz in the Somme district ; then von 
H u tier i n the neighhoi irhood of Roye. Opposed 


to him was General Debeney’s First French 
Army and the Third French Army under 
General Humbert. The German troops from 
the OiBe to the Aisne comprised Boehn’s and 
Carlowitz’s army, with Mudra on the right. 
Then came Eberhardt’s force in the Yesle sector. 
From the Oise to the Veale the Erench had in 
line their Tenth Army undor Mangin, the 
Fifth Army under Guillaumat ; General 
Gouraud with the Fourth Army about Reims 
was opposed to von Einem with the so-called 
Army of Champagne. Farther down on the 
right was Gallwitz, holding the northern part 
of Lorraine. 

By August 18 there was a general backward 
movement of the German Armies facing the 
British, not of a vory pronounced character, 
rather one of readjustment of their trenches to 
repair the damages effected by our advances 
into their front positions so as to give them a 
more continuous and better line to resist further 
encroachments. Thoir leaders were evidently 
keeping in their minds the ultimate necessity 
of being forced to depend on the great Hinden- 
burg line on which so much labour had been 
expended. They were gradually coming to 
the opinion that all in front of that would have 
to bo given up. 
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A CAPTURED GERMAN POM-POM GUN, SHOWING THB DISC "wHIC^H ^CAR rTbS 


THE CARTRIDGES. 
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MATERIAL ABANDONED BY THE GERMANS AT PRESNOY-LEZ-ROYB. 


Ou August 18 when the Fourth German Army 
lost tho Outtersteene hillock on the eastern 
aide of the Becque — a position of some import- 
ance as it was over 100 feet over country in 
which the more retired lines of the Germans 
lay — the 4th and 12th German Divisions holding 
the edge of the plain in front of Metoren were 
fully expecting attack and indeed had been 
reinforced to resist it. But the British troops did 
not advance at dawn as expected, and the Ger- 
mans apparently thought that no attack was in- 
tended for the moment. At 1 1 a.ra., however, a 
screen from smoke shells was thrown upon them, 
and a heavy barrage began under which our 
troops advanced and rapidly carried the tren- 
ches, and by 1 o’clock the ridge was occupied 
in strength. At 2 p.m. a heavy bombardment 
was begun against the line we had won and was 
continued without ceasing till 9 p.m., when a 
counter-attack of infantry was delivered. It 
was brought to a complete standstill by our 
machine-gun fire from the newly captured 
crest and driven back with considerable loss. 
The result of the entire movement was that 
we captured 700 prisoners besides inflicting 
heavy losses in killed and wounded on the 
enemy, and won a position which gave us 
considerable observation over the surrounding 
country and deprived the enemy of this advan- 
tage. The whole front of the British advance 
between Vieux Berquin and Bailleul measured 
nearly four miles, and in depth varied from 
1,000 to 2,000 yards. 

On August 19 the press ire was continued. 
In the Merville district this village was captured 
and our line was pushed forward to the north 
up to the Law© river near Lestrem. It was a 
considerable advance and north of Merville 
our troops reached La Couronne and Vierhouck, 
so that the new line we now held ran north and 


south from the east- of Merville to tho oast of 
Vioux Berquin. Morris, it will be remembered,, 
had been captured a short time before. In 
tho Locro area, still farther north, tho enemy’s 
line of defence was also captured and severe 
casualties inflicted on him. 

The German Seventeenth Army athwart the 
Scarpo east of Arras retired on the 1 8th from 
before Feuchy, but still clung to the marshes. 
The Second Army was also pushed near 
Peronne. 

We have seen that Field-Marshal Haig, in tho 
middle of August , had determined to transfer 
his attack to the sector north of tho Somme, 
whero it did not seem that the enemy expoctod 
attack. There was another reason which 
largely influenced him, viz., that the success 
of the Fourth Army in driving back tho 
Gorman forces opposed to it had threatened 
the loft flank of the position then held by the 
Germans from the south ; yet another reason 
was the use of t anks, which had played such a 
great part in the recent fighting. For this, 
tho ground north of the Anere river, which 
was not greatly damaged by shell -fire, was 
very suitable. A successful attack between 
Albert and Arras in a south-easterly direction 
would turn the line of the Somme south of 
Peronne and would thus he a step forward to- 
wards the great strategic objective — St. Quen- 
tin-Oanibmi. Moreover, from the tactical 
point of view, the situation was favourable. 
The British now held the plateau south of 
Arras about Bucquoy and Ablainzovillo which 
in the time of the former fighting on tho Somme 
had been behind the enemy’s lines. The Bri- 
tish were therefore either across or to the oast 
of the German systems of trench lines which 
in 19 1C it had been necessary to attack fron- 
tally, and had, moreover, the advantage of 
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LAYING A SIGNAL WIRE FROM THE TRENCHES TO HEADQUARTERS. 


command of view which at that date had been 
denied to them. 

It was arm need that on the morning of 
August 21 an attack should be delivered on 
the north of the Ancre to gain the line of the 
Arms Albert Railway, which was believed to 
he the enemy’s main line of resistance. 

August 22 would then be devoted to the ar- 
rangement of troops and guns on this front so 
as to prepare for a further movement , while the 
left of the Fourth Army was to be brought up 
between the Somme and t he Ancre. 

On August 213 the principal attack would be 
delivered by the Third Army and those divisions 
of the Fourth Army which were north of the 
Somme ; the remainder of General Rawlinson’s 
force, while keeping south of the river, would 
push forward so as to cover the flank of the 
movement. If the operation were successful, 
then both the Third and Fourth Armies would 
press forward with the greatest vigour and make 
the most of the advantage gained. 

As soon as the Third Army had captured 
the Mereatel spur, thereby securing the southern 
flank of the British while assaulting the German 
positions on Orange Hill and round Monchy-le- 
Proux, then the First Army would extend the 
British front by attacking to the north of the 


Third Army; the river Senstfe would serve to 
cover the left of this force. The right of the 
First Army would attack east of Arras and turn 
from the north the western end of the Hinden- 
burg line, from which the enemy would thereby 
be compelled to retreat. Sir Douglas Haig 
hoped that this very gradual extension of the 
British front of attack would mislead the enemy 
as to where the main blow would fall, and would 
cause him, for this reason, to throw in his 
reserves in a piece-meal manner. 

On August 21, at five minutes to five a.in., the 
IV. Corps, commanded by Lieut. -Gen. Sir G. M. 
Harper, and the V l Corps, commanded by 
Lieut. -Gen. J. A. L. Haldane, both belonging 
to Sir Julian Byng’s Third Army, attacked on a 
line which: extended from Beaucourt-sur- Ancre 
south-west of Miraumont to Moyenneville, 
a front of some nine miles. The attack was 
opened , by five divisions in front line, viz., 
the 42nd, New' Zealand, and 37th Divisions 
belonging to the IV. Corps and the 2nd and 
Guards Divisions of the VI. Corps. With them 
was a considerable number of tanks. The 
enemy’s front line of defences was rapidly 
mastered without much resistance. Through 
the leading divisions of the IV. Corps the 6th 
Division and the 63rd Division, the latter 
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under Major-Gen. C. E. Lawrie, passed, and 
through the 2nd and Guards Divisions, the 3rd 
Division of the VI. Corps under Major-Gen. 
C. J. Deverell continued the attack. 

When the assault began, it was covered to 
some extent by fog. Tn the 'second phase 
of the movement, it became more dense and 
led to some loss of direction, although this did 
not have much effect on the battle. As in the 
fighting south of the Somme, so here the mist 
helppd us. Our artillery fire knew the ranges 
of its targets, whereas the enemy could not 
sec our infantry ad vancing, Only a vague out I i no 
of the nearest and largest objects was visible, 
so much so that prisoners or wounded coining 
back only became visible when they approached 
within 50 yards. 

The artillery’ and our trench mortars wen* 
able to pour a mass of fire on the positions to 
be attacked, whereas the enemy’s fire was 
casual and ill-directed. So superior was our 
fire and such good work did the tanks do that 
our men suffered very little even from the 
machine-guns of the Germans. 

The fighting was now more hitter, particu- 
larly about Aeliiet-Le-Potit and Logons t- wood. 
At both these places the enemy counter- 
attacked with great vigour. Nevertheless our 
troops- reached the lino of the Arras- Albert 
railway on practically the whole front of attack, 
captured the two points just named, and also 
Oourcelles and Moyonnoville. East of these 
two places they crossed the railroad. The 
21st Division of the V. Corps aided the 
movement by clearing the Germans from the 
north bank of the Ancre about Boaiicourt. Thus 
the result of the limited attack was completely 
gained wit hout great loss, and 2,000 prisoners 
were taken. These belonged to the 234th 
German Division, to the 2nd Guard Reserve 
Division, the 4th Bavarian, the 183rd and the 
16th Reserve Division. This gave us favour 
able ground from which to set out for our 
main attack. The advance was a clear proof 
of the advantage we had gained by the German 
retirement, previously alluded to on page 105, 
and the occupation of Beaumont Hamel, 
Serre, Puisieux -au-Mont, Buecpioy and Ahlain- 
zeville. The distances our troops had to move 
for the first portion of the attack were com- 
paratively moderate, and under cover of the 
fog were easily traversed. Xo preliminary 
bombardment was made, and the artillery fire 
an^ infantry attack supported by the tanks 
took place together* 


It would appear that the Germans in a 
general sense w r ero expecting to be attacked, 
but when it actually occurred it took them 
somewhat by surprise. The depth of our 
advance varied from 3,000 to 5,000 yards. 

The fighting round Miramnont was more 
severe than at most parts of the line, especially 
at a point just north-west of the village known 
as the Beau-Regard Dovecot, which w r as on 
the Miramnont -Puisieux road. This was ap- 
parently a home for carrier pigeons, and also 
was the site for a wireless telegraphy plant. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL C. J. DEVERELL. 
Commanded the 3rd Division of the VI. Corps. 


u ii< 1 a field-gun whs in position there. The 
wireless plant was removed, but before the 
gun could he taken the Germans counter- 
attacked and drove hack our men. Early in the 
evening, however, a fresh attack re -conquered 
t he Dovecot and the gun was finally taken ; but 
the Germans did- not' give up all hope at this 
point. There was heavy artillery lire through- 
out the night and at 3 a.m. they put down a 
heavy barrage of gas shells. 1 his was followed 
up at 4 o'clock ; a new division of the enemy, 
the * 52nd,. at tacking, and onrc more our lira* 
was driven back. Our artillery then opened an 
intensive fire against this point, and at 6 o’clock 
the position was again captured by us and the 
gun taken back to the rear. 

Achiet-le -Grand was another point when* a 
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severe struggle took place. Here there was a 
deep cutting through which the railway ran, 
the near-side bank of which was organized for 
machine-guns, while behind the cutting was a 
number of field guns. This made it difficult for 
our tanks to got to work, but eventually the 
troops succeeded in acquiring it. A German 
division which was coventrated for an attack 
at 5 a.m. on August 22 farther up the lino, was 
completely brought to a standstill by our 
artillery fire, the position being reported to 
the guns by our aeroplane observers. 

When Sir Douglas Haig’s groat offensive 
began on August 21 the Air Force came into 
great pro mi nonce again. In the early morning 
a thick mist prevented our machines from 
taking part in the battle, but as the sun 
obtained more power the sky grew clearer, and 
for the rest of the day our aviators took a very 
active part in the battle. The same system 
was employed as at the attacks in the earlier 
part of August on the Somme. Some of the 
aeroplanes kept touch with the enemy and 
reported back to our advancing troops. Others 
actively supported our infantry with bombs 
and machine-gun fire, while some acted on the 
lines behind the enemy attacking the transport 


coining up and his columns on the march. In 
many instances they succeeded in silencing the 
anti-aircraft guns of the enemy by bomb 
dropping and machine-gun fire. Altogether 
12 tons of bombs were dropped by us during 
the day on several objectives. Twenty -nine 
German machines were accounted for, against 
which we had 8 of ours missing? One of the 
German observation balloonsalso was shot down. 

The night of August 21-22 was clear and the 
moon was full, and this enabled our aeroplanes 
to do very good work ; large numbers of bombs 
were dropped over the communications close 
behind the front and low-flying machines 
attacked troops and transports on the roads. 
Some of our bombing machines saw a long 
column of some 20 German lorries going 
through a defile in a sunken road. They 
bombed it and got direct hits, which accounted 
for eight vehicles. Some of the remaining 
lorries got away, only to be blocked in another 
cutting farther along the road. Here again 
our airmen attacked, and with their bombs and 
machine-guns wrecked them all. In addition 
to the attention ' which they paid to the im- 
mediate front of action, aviators also bombed 
many points behind the German front lines. 
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A SIX-INCH HOWITZER IN AC1ION. 


Karly on August 22 the III. Corps belonging 
to part of the Fourth Army assisted by a small 
number of Tanks, attacked in company with 
the 47th, 12th and 18th Divisions ; the 3rd 
Australian Division cooperating on the right 
of the 38th Division on the left flank. The 
18th Division, under Major-General II. P. Lei?, 
successfully forced the river Aucre and captured 
Albert by a well-executed enveloping move- 
ment from the south-east. Thus our line 
between the Somme and the Ancro was ad- 
vanced well to the east of the Braye-Albert 
road and the left of the Fourth Army on the 
Somine was brought up in conformity with 
this advance and prolonged our line to the 
south. Over 2,400 prisoners and a few guns 
were takon by us. 

The night of August 22 was clear and light 
almost to the rising of the sun. This enabled 
our bombing machines to drop 251 tons of 
bombs on selected targets. A notable one of 
those was the bridge at Aubigny-au-Bac on 
the road connecting Douay with Cambrai. All 
our machines returned in safety and succeeded 
in bringing down one of the enemy’s night- 
flying aeroplanes of large size. 

August 23 saw the beginning of the main 
attack of Sir Douglas Haig's armies, along a 
front of 33 miles from the point where we 
joined on to the French First Army, just north 
of* Ltfions, to Mercatel, which is on the Arras - 
Bapaume road, about 3£ miles south of the 
former town, and near where the Hindenburg 


line from Bullocourt-Quf'anf joined the old 
Arms- Vi my German defences of 19 Ml 

On the eve of the operations Sir Douglas 
Haig issued instructions to the troops under 
his command, in which he drew attention to 
the favourable changes which had taken place 
in the Allied position. Well might lie do so, 
for the Germans had been driven bark all 
along their line from Koinmel to Soissons and 
beyond. S r Douglas emphasized the necessity 
for all ranks to act with the utmost, boldness 
and resolution, and ordered that wherever the 
enemy was giving way there pressure was to he 
increased. This was taking a loaf out of the 
German hook, for, as we have seen ever since 
March 21, it had been laid down hy the enemy 
commanders that whore successes were gained 
there they were to be pushed home, and that 
troops were not to he vainly sacrificed against 
points which held out. This was, of course, 
common sense ; where a line is partially and 
successfully broken small portions which are 
not conquered for the moment must eventually 
fall if the line of conquest swoops on. 

During the night of August 22 23 the 
Germans made two attacks on our positions in 
the neighbourhood of Baillescourt Farm, east of 
Beaneourt, and a small local attack to Hie 
north-west, of Bailleul was stopped before It 
reached our trenches. 

At a quarter to five on the morning of August 
23 the great attack began. More than 100 
Tanks were employed on different parts of the 
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ROAD-MAKING IN THE RECONQUERED AREA: BREAKING UP THE GROUND FOR 

LEVELLING. 


ln>nt ; there was no preliminary bombard- 
ment, but the artillery supplied the usual 
barrage. On the right flank and south 
of the Somme the 32nd British Division, 
under Major-Gen. T. S. Lambert, and the 
1st Australian Division, under Major-Gen. T. W. 
Glasgow, advanced and captured Rerleville, 
Ghuignolles and Chuignes. The position round 
the two latter villages wax a strong one, the 
woods north of the former and between it and 
the Somme Canal being stoutly defended, 
and there was a good deal of severe lighting 
before they were captured : but eventually the 
Germans were repulsed (with a loss of over 
2,000 prisoners) and our troops occupied them 
and proceeded a little farther on to the high 
ground east of Chuignes. 

At the ‘same time the 18th Division from the 
III. Corps and the right Brigade of the 38th 
Division from the V. Corps attacked in the 
neighbourhood of Albert, and after hard 
lighting captured the high ground east of 
the town known to the British Staff as the 
Tara and Csna hills.* Two companies of the 
Welsh Regiment, forming part of the left. 
Brigade of the 38th Division, waded across the 
Alien* in the neighbourhood of Hamel and 

prolonged the h*ft of the former attack, holding 

• . ... 

♦ W lit it i* a practice to give tin* various hill* and 
various ground feature* distinguishing names, it is a 
pity that when dispatches are published maps do not. 
accompany their, showing where these points are, 
because when they are made known to the public there 
can he no rcHsnn for carefully concealing the localities 
in <pic>tiou. 


their position on the east of the river against 
constant counter-attacks by the Germans. 
During the morning the other divisions of the 
V. Corps the 17th and 21st Divisions, 

the IV. Corps, consisting of the 42nd Division, 
the New Zealand Division and the 5th and 
37th Divisions, and the VT. Corps, comprising 
tho Guards, the 2nd, 3rd, 56th, and 52nd 
Divisions attacked along tho front north of 
Albert, directing the chief weight of their assault 
upon the German line extending from Mirau- 
mont up to Boijy-Becquerelle just a little 
north of Boyelles. The 17th and 21st Divisions 
pushed up tho left bank of the Ancre north 
of Thtepval on tho left of our attack 

from Hamol — but, although the ground about 
ThiYpvul was apparently occupied, it was not 
part of the plan to advance? to any depth in 
that direction cm this day. The 3rd Division 
of tho VT. Corps moved to the assault at 4 a.m. 
and capt ured Gomiecourt, taking 500 prisoners, 
and during the morning the attack spread 
along the front of the TV. Corps also. The 
German outpost line was quickly penetrated 
and their main lino of resistance was stormed, 
our troops penetrating some distance beyond 
it. Bihucourt, Ervillers, Boyelles, and Boiry- 
Beoquerelle were? captured. More? thjm 5,000 
prisoners were taken, and a considerable 
number of guns. The Germans were here 
beginning to show that the continued suc- 
cesses of the British troops wero affecting 
their moral, and signs of confusion and dis- 
organization became evident. The Arras- 
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Bapaume main road was cut and our forces 
were closing on Bapaume both from the 
north and north-west. This left the onemy 
on the Thi6pval ridge salient in a perilous 
position. It will bo remembered that the 
17 th and 21st Divisions had not made any 
attempt at great progress in this direction. 
It was plainly better to outflank the Germans, 
as was done by the advance of the IV. Corps, 
and thereby expose them to being cut off. 

During the ensuing night (23rd-24th) the 
action was kept up and went on with great 
vigour the next morning on the whole front 
from the Somme to Neuville-Vitasse. Shortly 
after midnight the 3rd Australian Division 
took Bray-sur-Somme and the 47th Division, 
under Major-General Sir G. T. Gorringe, with 
the 12th and 18th Divisions of the III. Corps, 
comprising London and East County troops, 
extended our line right across the high ground 
.between Bray and La Boissello on the road 
Albert-Bapaume. In the neighbourhood of 
the latter village and at some other points the 
fighting was very severe, and a number of 
prisoners were captured. Thus our lino was 
complete from the French south of the Somme 
to a point on the nort h about Neuvillo-Vitasso. 

On the loft of the 4th Army tho Third Army 
again moved forward with the same divisions, 
attacked tho half -demoralized Germans and 
pressed them back with great vigour The 
hostile positions on tho Thi^pval ridge, which in 


1916 had been such a cause of heavy loss to us, 
were carried by a well -arranged concentric 
attack which came down from tho high ground 
about Poziores. Tho brigade of the 38th 
Division which attacked on the right, crossed 
tho Ancro at Albert during tho early part of 
the night and formed up close to the German 
lines on a narrow front between the Albert- 
Pozieres line and the marshy ground on the 
left bank of the Ancre. Tho left brigade of 
this division wodod through tho stream 
opposite Hamel, notwithstanding that- it- was 
breast high and that the troops were under 
heavy fire, and formed up as a Gorman counter- 
attack was being delivered against the two 
companies of tlio Welsh Bogiment which had 
crossed the river at tho same j joint early on 
the morning of August 23. Other divisions 
of the V. Corps moved forward on tho left of t he 
38th Division, and between them they drove 
the Gormans from the high ground above 
Ovillors-la-Boissello and Thicpval. Continuing 
the advance, the V. Corps gained Comveletto 
and Mnrtinpuieh. Miraumont, which had hold 
out for throe days against our attacks, and 
the garrison of which had now apparently come 
to the end of their resisting power, was carried 
by the 42nd Division, under Major-General A. 
Solly-Flood. Many prisoners wore captured. 
Then tho division advanced and captured 
Pys. Major-General J. Ponsonby, with the 
5th Division, captured Tries, then pushed on 
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and, aided by the Now Zealand Division, under 
Major*( loneral Sir A. H. Russell, and some 
Tanks, which rendered great service, cleared 
Loupart Wood. New Zealand troops in section 
took Grevillers, and reached Avesnes-los- 
Bapaurno, ami also aided in the capture of 
Hiefvillers-los-Bapaume by the 37th Division, 
under Major-General H. B. Williams. 

On the high ground between Sapignies and 
Mory the resistance of the Germans strengthened, 
but our troops pressed up closely to those 
villages, while the Guards Division, under 
Major-General G. P. T. Fielding, carried St. 
Ledger. Still more to the north the 56th Divi- 
sion, under Major-General Sir C. P. A. Hull, 
had heavy fighting round Croisilles, and on the 
high ground of the spur to the north-west 
known as Heninel several thousands of prisoners 
Were taken, and many guns and a very largo 
amount of material of all kinds were captured 
by our t roops. To the left of the 56th Division 
was the 52nd Division, under Major-General 
J. Hill; his troops took Henin-sur-Oojeul and 
St M or ti i i - su r-Coj e ul . 

North of the Scarpo the section of the 
German front line north-west of Fampoux was 
taken, and north of the La Bassee Canal our 


troops penetrated into the old British front 
line north-east of Givenchy and took some 
60 prisoners. During the night our patrols 
occupied Neuf-Berquin, which had been 
abandoned by the Germans, who left a 
considerable *number of dead there, and early 
in the next morning our line te the north 
of Bailleul was advanced on a front of a 
mile. A counter-attack attempted by the 
enemy later on in the day was completely 
stopped by our artillery firo. 

The predominance which the Allied aircraft 
had obtained in the air was particularly shown 
during the commencement of Sir Douglas 
Haig’s offensive. On August 8 the aeroplane 
squadrons were in close co-operation with the 
Army along the whole battle -front throughout 
the day. They worked hand in hand with the 
cavalry, giving them information as to whore the 
enemy were and aiding the horsemon by their 
machine-gun fire and by bombing points which 
had to bo attacked. Our aviators constantly 
reported the position reached by our attacking 
forces, while the machines in connexion with 
the artillery signalled back to our guns the 
positions of the hostile artillery, infantry, and 
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transport on the line of inarch. Moreover, 
special machines supplied our advanced troops 
with ammunition. Their co-operation with 
the Tanks was also very thorough. They gave 
them information as to where the enemy’s 
strong points were, and they attacked these 
with bombs and machine-gun fire. They 
rendered another great service, for they dropped 
smoke bombs along the lira’ of advance, which 
helped to conceal the approach of the Tanks 
from the Germans. The actual part in the 
battle taken by our fighting squadrons was a 
great ono. They bombed the enemy in his 
retreat, causing havoc amongst masses of 
troops and transport on roads congested with 
traffic, and r ,thoy deluged them with their 
machine-gun fire. Bombing squadrons flying 
farther afield and keeping only a few hundred 
feet from tho ground attacked trains, railway 
junctions and bridges. We lost altogether 
49 machines, the larger portion of which were 
brought do t ;n by fire from tho ground, which 
shows how closely our aviators had sought 
out their targets On the other side they 
brought down 65 German machines and also 
five hostile balloons. 

% On August 9 the work of our airmen con- 
tiiAied without intermission and our balloons 
followed up close behind the advancing line 


and carried out continuous and valuable obser- 
vations. Sixty-one Gorman machines were 
accounted for, against which we lost 28. 
Thirty-eight and a half tons of bombs wore 
dropped during the day and 18.} in the course 
of t he following night . 

The next day there was severe fighting in 
the air, chiefly over t he urea where the fight ing 
was taking place. Sixty-one of the enemy's 
machines were brought down, against, which 
we had only to set off 12 of ours missing. In 
their work on the battlefield 28} tons of bombs 
were dropped, while in the Somme valley, 
principally upon bridges and stations, during 
the night of August KM l 81 tons were let fall. 
In addition to this, there was, of course, the 
usual work of reconnaissance and observation 
for the artillery and the same close connexion 
between the troops actually fighting on tha 
ground and those in the air. The amount of 
small -arm ammunition that t he latter poured 
down broke all recent records. During the shine 
night two German bombing machines were 
brought down. The first was a giant with 
five engines and a heavy load of bombs. 
Unfortunately it came down in flames and its 
bombs exploded when they hit the ground. 
The result was that very little information 
was obtained with regard to the construction 
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of the aeroplane. The French were equally 
active during this period, working in close 
contact with their attacking forces and engaging 
t he German aviators in many combats. Four- 
teen of thoir machines were brought down and 
nine captive balloons destroyed. 

During the day 23 tons of bombs were dropped 
on troops and transport in the battle zone as 
well as on various points bohind the front, and 
during the night (9th- 10th) seventeen tons of 
bombs were dropped on stations at Ham, 
Tergnier, Nesle, Hombleux, and on many of 
the German bivouacks. The Germans gave the 
number of machines brought down by them on 
August 9 at the same figure as we published - 
viz., 23. The rest of thoir reports wore chiefly 
filled up with the records which their airmen 
were supposed to have obtained. Those aro 
quite uninteresting, and would require much 
more verification than they have hitherto 
received to be bolieved. 

The German report for August 10 states that 
there was very lively aerial activity over the 
battlefield, but gives no details. These can 
be •supplied from British reports. Forty-one 
German machines were destroyed and 20 others 
driven down out of control, against which we 
lost 12. 

()n the morning of August 11 the Independent 
Air Force attacked the railway station at 
Karlsruhe and also a hostile aerodrome. Ob- 
servation was difficult owing to clouds, but one 


large bomb was seen to cause an explosion in 
the station. Both on the way to their 
objective and on the road home from it 
a good deal of fighting took place in the air, 
the result of which was that we drove down 
three of the German machines and they accounted 
for one of ours. In the afternoon of that day 
a few bombs were dropped on the triangle of 
railways near Metz, and on the night of August 
11-12 our machines attacked two hostile aero- 
dromes and several ground targets. During 
the day the aeroplanes in immediate contact 
with the troops fighting on the battle-front 
wore very active. Courtrai station and siding^ 
were heavily bombed without our men suffering 
in casualties, and during the night P6ronno 
and Cambrai stations were also heavily attacked, 
and again without loss to us. The enemy had 
been more active than usual, but the result of 
the fighting was extremely unfavourable to 
them. Fifty-tlireo of their machines were 
accounted for, whilo we lost only five of ours ; 
four hostile balloons were also shot down in 
flames. 

One of the most important raids of the 
Independent Air Force took place on August 12, 
when during the daytime one of our squadrons, 
despite unfavourable weather, successfully 
attacked and caused great damage to the 
aeroplane and chemical works at Frankfurt. 
A large number of the enemy’s *avif$oA 
endeavoured to ward off our attack, but in 
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vain, and going and coining they kept up a 
running fight for about 30 miles, in which two 
of their machines were destroyed, whoreus all 
ours returned in safety. Bursts were observed 
well in the centre of the targets aimed at, and 
great destruction was caused to them. This 
was the first occasion that a raid on this im- 
portant seat'bf international banking had been 
undertaken, although the French had on the 
night of October 1-2, 1917, made a short 
rai$J on the city. Another of our squadrons 
attacked the aerodrome at Hagenau, 16 miles 
north of Strasburg. On their way to their ob- 
jective, they wore attacked by large numbers of 
the enemy machines. A severe fight ensued, in 
which four of the latter were destroyed and one 
more driven down out of control, against a loss 
of only two to ourselves. The squadron then 
proceeded towards its objective) unmolested, a 
direct hit was obtained on a large hut in the 
aerodrome, and the bomb fell on four German 
machines on the ground near a shed and 
lestroyed them. 

On the same date the Germans made one of 
their usual air reports, in which they claimed 
for the month of July 518 aeroplanes, including 
89 shot down by their anti-aircraft guns, also 
39 captive balloons, and they went on to state 
that 239 of the aeroplanes were in their pos- 
session, and that the rest were seen to fall 


within the enemy’s position. They claimed, 
too, that they had only lost 129 aeroplanes 
and 63 captive balloons in the same period - 
a statement ridiculously inaccurate, as will 
he seen on comparing it with the numbers 
Riven previously on page 132, Chapter 
Ct LXXVI II. There is not even a pretence 
of truth in the German report. 

During August 12 our air activity was con- 
tinued; with an expenditure of 12 of our own 
machines we brought down 37 belonging to 
the enemy and one observation balloon. The 
usual routine ot our airmen was carried out 
with great vigour, that of the captive balloons 
being especially noteworthy. They worked 
close up behind our advancing line and sent 
down much useful information. Altogether 
our men dropped 45 tons of bombs during the 
24 hours. The French brought down 11 tier- 
man aeroplanes and also four captive balloons. 
The American Air Force, too, was active. On 
August 11-12 they successfully bombed the 
railway yards at Louguyon, Don unary. Baron- 
court. and Conflans without any loss to them- 
selves. An attack was also made on Tliion- 
ville in which we lost throe of our machines 
and destroyed two belonging to the enemy. 

The fine weather of August 14 enabled our 
aviators to do a great deal of work. The 
bombing of the Somme bridges, railway lines 
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KITH BALLOON WITH PARACHUTES 
ATTACHED. 

and junctions, which had boon constantly going 
on, was continued with groat vigour, and materi- 
ally interfered with the arrival of German re- 
inforcements. The enemy made an endeavour 
by employing large formatiorfh of aerial scouts 
to interfere with our men and stop their work, 
which was producing disastrous consequences 
to him ; but our machines easily dealt 
with these endeavours, and in the fighting 
which ensued III of the enemy’s aoroplanes 
were brought down and wo only lost six. 

The amount of our work can be judged from 
the fact that 21 tons of bombs were dropped 
during the day and 37 by night. An especially 
successful raid was carried out on a hostile 
aerodrome by British and American aviators, 


which resulted in six machines on the ground 
being destroyed and the sheds set on fire. 
The French, too, wer«* very successful on this 
date. On August 13 they put out of action 
12 German machines and during tho night 13 th- 
14 th dropped 32 tons of bombs at Terngnior, 
St Quentin, Ham, Neslo, Noyon and on bivou- 
acks in the neighbourhood of Ognollos and the 
railway stations at Maison Bleu, Guignicourt 
and Lo Chatelet-sur-Retourne. At Ham and 
Noyon, where 15 tons of bombs were dropped, 
violent conflagrations were observed. 

The next day, as a result doubtless of our 
superiority, tho enemy’s activity in the air was 
somewhat decreased. Our men brought down 
altogether 28 German aeroplanes with a loss 
to ourselves of 15 Twenty -two tons of 
bombs were dropped during the day on Peronne, 
lloisol, Hngel ammunition dump and Bruges 
docks. During the night following tho Somme 
bridges woro again heavily bombed, as also 
wore tho railways at Peronne, Douay and 
Cambrai, 30 tons of bombs being dropped. 
We brought down one of the enemy’s night- 
flying machines and lost one of our own. 

In the afternoon of this day our Independent 
Air Force made a daylight raid on the station 
at Offonburg in Baden, doing considerable 
damage. Severe fighting took place with the 
enemy’s aerial force, in which we accounted 
for four of his aeroplanes without any loss to 
ourselves. The French also did very good work 



AN ABANDONED GERMAN GUN WITH 
BREECH BLOWN OUT. 

in the air, bringing down 15 enemy macnines 
and eight balloons. 

The frequency with which the enemy had 
been beaten in the air led him to raid Paris 
during the night of August 16. The Germans 
succeeded in dropping tnany bombs and some 
casualties were reported, but no serious dau^age 
of any kind was done. 
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CARRYING UP AMMUNITION BY PACK MULES. 

I In* weather conf inued to be fine on August dcst royed, and at both places groat havoc was 

It*, but t ho enemy s aviators displayed no great caused in the living quarters, several fires being 

anxiety to indulge in combat. idle consequence started. On th» night of August 10 17 the 

was we scored heavily against them. Thirteen independent- Force attacked four hostile aero- 

t M’rman aeroplanes were disposed of by our dromes and two railway junctions. The results 

men with a loss of only six to ourselves. could not be ascertained as the visibility was 

During the mornings oi both August l(> very poor, 

and 1/ t he < •erman aerodromes at- Hnuhourdin The? next night once more aerodromes, 

and Lomme (near Lille) were heavily attacked. railway junctions, blast furnaces, trains, and 

At the first-named place bombs were dropped other targets were attacked with success, and 

iiom a low height and six hangars were de- our aviators descending to a low height used 

molished, ns well as two machines standing in machine-guns freely against many of the 

the open. At the latter three hangars were targets ; one of our machines failed to return. 




CHAPTER CCLXXX. 

THE CONQUEST OF SYRIA. 


Turks Expelled from Arauif Vilayets — Oitosino Forces in p u.estink Allknry’s 
Strategy — Battles of Sharon an i> Mount Ephraim The Great Cavalry 1 Hide Yon Liman’s 
Narrow Escape — Work of the Air Force — Two Turkish Armies Destroyed The East 
Jordan Operations — From Galilee to Damascus Syrian Seaports Seized Moms Occupied 
— The Advance to Aleppo — Tasks of •Political Department Marshall's Victory on the 
Ticjrts — Two Years at Aden- Surrender of Medina. 


G ENERAL ALLENHYVS campaign in 
the autumn of 1918 did more than 
free Palestine and Syria from t he 
Ottoman yoke. In conjunction with 
the advance of General Milne from Macedonia 
to the Turkish frontier near Adrianoplo, and 
the new advance of General Marshall in Meso- 
potamia, it brought about the capitulation of 
Turkey. General Allenby opened his offensive 
on September 19, the Turks then holding 
positions at Sinjil, only 10 miles north ol 
Jerusalem. In six weeks the situation was 
completely transformed. The main , Turkish 
armies were shattered in two days ; by Oc to- 
ber 1 Damascus had been occupied, and Aleppo 
foil on October 25. General Allenby w is about 
to advance on Alcxandretta when, on October JO, 
the armistice was signed. On that day, before 
the armistice took effect, the Ottoman Division 
defe nding Mosul surrendered toGeneral Marshall, 
while General Milne’s force, after an arduous 
march from the Struma, was ready to seize 
Adrianoplo and advance on Constantinople. 

A condition of the armistice was t hat all the 
remaining Turkish garrisons and troops in the 
field in th« Arabic vilayets of the Empire 
should surrender to the nearest Allied post. 
Alexandrotta was accordingly occupied by 
General Allenby, and Mosul and other places in 
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Upper Mesopotamia by General Marshall. The 
'Turkish force which for three years had been 
encamped near Aden surrendered and was 
deported The 'Turkish posts in the Yemen 
and Asir were likewise withdrawn, and various 
small enemy posts guarding the licdjaz railway 
south of Ma'an were given up to the Arabs, hut 
at Medina a determined attempt- was made to 
disregard the terms of the armistice, and it was 
not until January M>, 1919, that the Turkish 
commander there was forced to capitulate. 
With the entry ol‘ the licdjaz Arabs into that 
city, to Moslems second in sanctity only to 
Mecca-, 'Turkish authority throughout tho 
Arabic vilayets vanished. 

In V-ol. XVIII, Chapter (CLXVIII, tho 
openinu phases of General Allenby’ s campaign 
were briefly outlined, the part taken by the 
Arab Army under the Emir Faisal being alone 
given in any detail. Allenby’ s campaign, one 
of the most successful in military history, can 
now be treated as a whole. Wit h it, completing 
the survey of the destruction of the enemy 
power in the Arabic* vilayets, falls for descrip- 
tion the last campaign in Mesopotamia and tho 
final stages of the war in Arabia itself. 

At the beginning of September, 1918, General 
Allenby estimated that the Turkish Annies or 
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his front had 4,000 cavalry and 32,000 infantry, 
with 400 guns — representing a “ ration strength* ' 
of 104,000 men. The German -Austrian con- 
tingent numbered about 15,000, consisting 
mostly of technical troops. The enemy forces 
were in three groups : 

(1) The VHth and VIITth Turkish Armies between 
the Jordan and tho Mediterranean, with 27,000 infantry 
and 268 guns. 

(2) Tho IVth Turkish Army oast of tho Jordan, with 
6 ,Tm) 0 infantry, 2,000 sabres, and 74 guns. 

(3) Tho 2nd Turkish Army Corps in garrison at, Ma’ari 
— south-east of the Demi Sea — and on posts on the 
Hedjaz railway north of Ma’an, some 6,000 infantry 
and 30 guns. 

Besides these three bodies there were in 
reserve between Tiberias, Nazareth and Haifa 
about 3,000 infantry, with 30 guns. Tho 
German General Liman von Sanders, com- 
mander-in-chief of the enemy forces, had his 
headquarters at Nazareth. For the defence of 
Syria, should the armies in Palestine be defeated, 
the Turks had no adequate force. They had 
lost tho flower of their army in the defence of 
Gallipoli and in the previous campaigns in 
Palestine, Mesopotamia and tho Caucasus. 
They had squandered, too, thousands of 
excellent troops as German and Austrian 
auxiliaries in tho Dobrudja and the Carpathians. 

On his side General Allonby had in the 
fighting line a total of “some 12,000 sabres, 
57,000 rifles and 540 guns. ... a considerable 
superiority in numbers over the enemy, 
especially in mounted troops.” His force was, 
he stated, “made up of two cavalry divisions, 
two mounted divisions, seven infantry divisions, 
an Indian infantry brigade, four unallotted 
battalions and tho French Detachment (the 
equivalent of an infantry brigade with other 
arms attached).” It was a considerable force, 
but, as has been shown in Chapter CCLXVIII, 
a large proportion of the troops consisted of 
newly raisod Indian battalions, the bulk of tho 
European units having been withdrawn for 
service in France. The last Indian battalions 
to arrive had only been formed a few months 
and had not been incorporated into divisions 
till early in August. While the majority of 
Allonby’s army now consisted of Indians, its 
composition was cosmopolitan. The mounted 
troops were mado up of British and Indian 
(Regular and Imperial Service) regiments. 
Yeomanry, the Australian Light Horse, New 
^ Zealand Mounted Rifles, and a regiment of 
FPench cavalry. The infantry, besides some 
famous British regimonts, included the 
Armerian troops of the LSgioa d’ Orient, the 


Tirailleurs Algerians, the 1st Battalion of the 
Cape Corps (coloured troops from South 
Africa), tho 1st and 2nd Battalions of the 
British West Indies Regiment, and notably 
Jewry’s contribution — tho 38th and 39th 
(Jewish) Battalions of tho Royal Fusiliers. 
In addition mention should bo mode of the 
Italian Detachment, which, though taking no 



GENERA*, LIMAN VON SANDERS. 
Commander-fftpChief of the Germano-Turkish 
Forces. 


prominent part in the campaign, “ throughout 
tho operations gave valuable and loyal 
assistance ” ; * of the South African Fiold 
Artillery, the Australian Flying Corps, Egyptian 
Infantry Battalions, and, behind, the fighting 
line, of the Egyptian Labour Corps. Canada, 
too, was not wholly unrepresented, having sent 
a unit of its Ordnauee Corps. Tf to all these 
bo added the Arab Army under the Emir 
Faisal, and the British amt French naval 
squadrons which cooperated, an idea may be 
gained of the mixed oharucter of the forces the 
Turks had to face. 

There hud been no alterations of special 
importance in the staff and leaders in the field 
since General Allonby first succeeded to the 
command of the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force. Sir J. L. Bols, a soldier of Belgian 
descent, remained Chief of Staff ; Sir Philip 
Chetwode and Sir Edward Bui fin were tho 
commanders of tho two principal infantry 

* Tho Italian dotochment returned homo in February, 
1019 . 
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corps, Sir Harry Chauvol of the Desert Mounted 
Corps, and Sir Edward Chaytor of the Australian 
and New Zealand Mounted Division. Col P. 
de Pi£papo commanded tlio French Dotach- 
mont. Tlio moral of the force was excellent ; 
British and Indian regiments brigaded together 
worked in a fine spirit of comradeship and 
emulation. 

In the earlier fighting of 1918 it had been 
demonstrated that the Turks could greatly 
embarrass tho British operations in Eastern 
Palestine by transferring troops from the 
west to the east bank of the Jordan. It was 


on first-class roads. Consequently, considering 
what it was hoped to accomplish, the opening 
operations could not safely be postponed to 
later than mid-September, this notwithstanding 
that- several of the Indian battalions had had 
very little chance to get familiar with 
conditions prevailing on the Palestine front. 
It may here be noted that any apprehensions 
felt concerning the Indian and other newly 
raised battalions wore soon set at rest ; they 
all showed good fighting qualities, though 
naturally they lacked the skill of the veteran 
troops. 
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Waiting their turn to he clothe! and fed by the British. 


highly desirable, on political as well as military 
grounds, that tho Turk should be cleared 
from Moab and Gilead, that Medina should be 
entirely cut off from any chance of succour, 
and that no enemy force should be left 
between Palestine and Mesopotamia. General 
Ailenby realized that th\s could best bo done 
by a successful offensive in Western Palestine. 
Moreover, the destruction of the Vllth and 
VII Ith Turkish Armies — that is, the enemy 
forces west of the Jordan -appeared to the 
British commander “to be within the bounds 
of possibility.” Accordingly lie docidod to 
sf.riko at them. The time for opening the 
offensive was paitly dictated by weather 
conditions. The rains usually begin in Western 
Pale stine at the end of October, rendering tho 
plains of Sharon and Esdraelon (otherwise 
Armageddon)^! rripossi bio for transport except 


Tho plan of campaign was drawn on bold and 
simple lines. The main featuro was that tho 
cavalry were to pour through a gap mado for 
them by the infantry in the enemy lines, and, 
getting behind the Turks, cut off their retreat 
by seizing all vital points in their line of com- 
munications. It was obvious that this 
manoeuvre would have more chance of success 
in the coast sector than in the hill country north 
of Jerusalem, though even on tho coast soctor 
the cavalry, to cut off the Turks, would have 
to cross the western spurs of the hills of 
Samaria. Allonby therefore mado his main 
attack in tho coast plain. Tho command 
of the attacking force ft>ll to General Bulfin, 
whoso corps, tho XXIst, had continuously, 
formed the left wing of Ailenby \s army. 
This corps, besides the 54th Division 
(Maj.-Gen. Hare) and 75th Division (Maj.- 
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Gen. Palin), which had fought their way up 
from Gaza, now included the 3rd (Lahore) 
Division (Maj.-Gen. Hoskins)* and the 7th 
(Meerut) Division (Maj.-Gen. Fane). In addi- 
tion the’ 60th (London) Division (Maj.-Gen. 
Shea), from tjjie XXth Corps, the French De- 
tachment, the 6th Australian Light Horse 
Brigade (Brig.-Gen. Onslow), two brigades 
of mountain batteries, and 18 heavy and siege - 
guitfbatteries were placed at Sir Edward Bulfin’s 
disposal. This was rendered possible by 
withdrawing the reserves from the front north 
of Jerusalem and by reducing to a minimum 
the forces in the Jordan valley. 

The composition of General Bulfin’s force 
was as follows : 

54th DIVISION. 

161*/ Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen. OnrEN-PALMER. 

l/4th, l/5th, 1/Gth, and l/7th Battalions Bfcsex Rogimont. 

162nd Infantry Brigade . 

Brig.-Gen. Mudoe. 
l/5th Bedfordshire Regiment. 
l/4th Northamptonshire Regiment. 
l/10th and 1/1 1th London Regiment. 

103rd Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen. Mo N r kill. 

I /4th and l/5th Norfolk Regiment. 

1 /5th Suffolk Regiment. 
l/8th Hampshire Regiment. 

Divisional Troops. 

270th, 271st, and 272ud Brigades K.KA. 

7th (MKJJRUT) DIVISION. 

19/A In fantry Brigade . 

Brig.-Gen. Wkiu. 

1st Battalion Seaforths. 

38th, 92nd Punjabis. 

125th Napier’s ltiflos. 

21*/ Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gon. Kim d all. 

2nd Battalion Black Watch. 

1st Guides Infantry. 

20th Punjabis. 

1 /8th Gurkha Rifles. 

28/A Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen. Davies. 

2nd Battalion Leicester Rogimont. 

51st Sikhs. 

53rd Sikhs. 

56th Punjabi Rifles. 

Divisional Troops. 

261st, 262nd, 264th Brigades K.F.A. 

121st Pioneers. 

75th DIVISION. 

232nd Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen. Huddleston. 
l/4th Wilts Regiment. 

72nd Punjabis. 

2/ 3rd Gurkha Rifles. 

3rd Kashmir I.S. Infantry. 

* Mttjor-Gonoral Hoskins had been recalled from Dost 
Africa to take up command of this Division (see Chapter 
oCLXXVI). 


233rd Infantry Brigade . 

Brig.-Gen. Colston. 
l/5th Somerset L.I. 

29th Punjabis. 

3/3rd Gurkha Rifle?. 

2/ 154th Indian Infantry. 

234/A Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen Maclean. 
l/4th Duke of Cornwall’s L.I. 

123rd Outram’s Rifle?. 

125th Napier’s Rifles. 

D i visional Troo ps. 

37th, 172nd, and 1st South African Brigades R.F.A, 
60th DIVISION. 

179/A Infantry Urigatle. 

Brig.-Gen, Humi'hkkys. 

2/ 13th London Regi merit. 

3/151st Punjabi Rifles. 

2/19th Punjabis. 

2/1 27th Baluch L.I. 

180/A Infantry Brigade 
Brig.-Gen. Watson. 

2/ 19th London Regiment. 

2nd Guides Infantry. 

2/30th Punjabis. 
l/60th Kumaon Rifles. 

181*/ Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen. I)a Costa. 

2/2 2nd London Regiment. 
l/30t h Baluchis. 

2/97th Deccan Infantry. 

2/ 152nd Punjabis. 

Divisional Troops. 

301st, 302nd, 303rd Brigades R.F.A. 

3rd (LAHOKK) DIVISION. 

7th In fantry Brigade. 

Brig-. Gen. Davidson. 

1st Battalion Connaught Rangers. 

2/7th Gurkha Rifles. 

27th and 91st Punjabi". 

8/A Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen. Kdwauoks. 

1st Battalion Manchester Regiment. 

47th Sikh". 

50th Scinde Rifles. 

2/1 24l li Baluehist an. 

9/A Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen. Li aiiu. 

2nd Battalion Dorset Regiment. 

1 / 1.-st Gurkha Rifles. 

93rd Indian Infantry. 

105th Mahratta L.T. 

Divisional Troops. 

4th. 8th, 53rd Kri gaffes lt.F.A. 
l/34th Sikh Pioneers. 

Altogether some 36,000 infantry and 383 gunH 
were at Bultin’s service, while the enemy 
strength opposed to him was esfi mated at not 
more than 8,000 rifles and 130 guns. But if 
the Turks wore weak numerically, they had, 
under German instruction, constructed very 
elaborate and strong defences. Their coast 
sector ran from Jiljulich (/.<?. Gilgal*) to the sea, 
a distance of some 10 miles. The railway 
from the north, skirting the foothills of Samaria, 

♦ But not the Gilgal of Joshua, where the twelve 
stones worn eroded iim a memorial to the crossing of 
tho Jordan by the Israelites drvshod. 
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is built in a flight depression close to the hills , 
and in this depression lies Jiljulieh . 

To thv west of this depression the Turks [wrote Sir 
E. Allen by J hod constructed two defensive systems* 
The first, 14.000 yards in length and 3,000 in depth, 
ran along a sandy ridge in a north-westerly direction 
from Bir Adas to tho woa. It consisted of a series of 
works connected by continuous fire trenches. The 
second, or Kt Tireh system, 3,000 yards in rear, ran 
from the village of that namo to tho mouth of the Nahr 
Falik. On the enemy’s extreme right the ground, 
except for a narrow strip along the coast, is marshy, 
and could only he crossed in few places. The defence 
of the second system did not, therefore, require a large 
force. Tho railway itself was protected by numerous 
works and by the fortified villages of Jiljulieh and 
Kalkilieh. The ground between our front line at 
I his Kl Ain ♦ and these villages was open, and was 
overlooked from the enemy’s works on the foothills 
round Kefr Kasim. 

These were the systems Bulfin’s force was to 
attack. Behind, awaiting the breacliing of the 
enemy’s line, wore the 4th and 5th Cavalry Divi- 
sions of the Desert/ Mounted Corps, the Austra- 
lian Mounted Division being, for tho time, absent. 

These cavalry divisions were made up as 
follows • 

4th CAVALRY DIVISION. 

Ms j. -Gen. Barrow. 

10/A Cavalry Brigade. 

Brig.- Gan. Howard-Vysk and Brig. -Gan. Grjbkx. 

1/lrtt- Dorset Yeomanry, 

2nd Lancers. 

38th Central India Horse. 

♦The Antipatris of Herod the Great, the Mirabel of 
tlu Crusaders. 


J \lh Cavalry Brigade. 

Brig. - Gen . OntsaoaY » 
l/Ist County of London Yeomanry. 

29th Lancers. 

36th Jacob’s Horse . 

1 2th Cavalry Brigade. » 

Brig. -Gen. Wihan. 

Hist Staffordshire Yeomanry. 

6th Cavalry. 

19th Lancers (Fane’s Horse ). 

Divisional Troop*. 

20th Brigado R.H.A. 

5th CAVALRY DIVISION* # 

Maj.-Gen. Mac Andrus w. 

13f& Cavalry Brigcule. 

I /1st Gloucester Yeomanry. 

9th Hodson's Horse. 

18th Lancers. 

14th Cavalry Brigade. 

Brig. -Gen. Clarke. 

1/lst Sherwood Rangers. 

20th Deccan Horse. 

34th Poona Horse. 

\I>th Cavalry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gon. Harbord. 

Jodhpore I.S. Lancers. 

Mysore I.S. Lancers. 

1st Hyderabad I.S. Lancers. 

Divisional Troops. 

Ksrox Battery R.H.A. 

It was hoped to take tho Turks by surprise, 
but tho difficulty was to conceal from the 
'enemy knowledge both of the withdrawal 
of two cavalry divisions from the Jordan 
valley and of tho concentration of a largo 
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NAZARETH: THE WELL OF THE VIRGIN. 


force on the coast. There was not, as was 
the case in Mesopotamia, a groat danger from 
spies on foot ; in Western Palest i no German 
airmen were the eyes of the enemy, and they 
had been very daring. Sir E. Allenby wrote : 

Tho confront ration in tho coastal plain was carried 
out by night, and every precaution was taken to prevent 
any increased movement becoming apparent to tho 
Turks. Full use of tho many groves round Uninleh, 
Ludd and Jaffa was made to conceal troops during th.> 
day. The chief factor in the secrecy maintained must 
ho attributed, however, to the supremacy in the air 
which had been obtained by the Royal Air Force. The 
process of wearing down the enemy’s aircraft had been 
going on all through the summer. During ono week 
in June 100 hostile aeroplanes had crossed our lines. 
During the last week in August this number had decreased 
to 18. In tho next few days ft number were shot down, 
with the result that, only four ventured to cross our lines 
during the period of concentrat ion. 

When Nazareth was captured a number of 
enemy aeroplane reports were found, in which 
constant reference was made to the destructive 
accuracy of the British anti-aircraft service. 
As a result German scouting machines, when 
they did come over, flew r very high, at 14,000 
foot or so, relying upon their powerful photo- 
graphic apparatus for information rather than 
the eyes of their observers. In consequence of 
this the enemy observers were unable to detect 
qjiy signs of the concentration in Sharon, and 
even failed to identify General Allen by’ s great 
Headquarters camp at Bir Salem, which was 


reported to be an “infantry camp, two 
battalions.” 

Further to mislead the enemy. General 
('hay tor was ordered to carry out a series of 
demonstrations to induce the enemy to believe 
that another advance east of the Jordan, either 
oil Amman or Madeba, was intended. At this 
time (about September 10) part of tho Kinir 
Faisal’s army, accompanied by British armoured 
ears and a French mountain battery, was 
assembling at Kosr el Azrak, of) miles east of 
Amman, so that had its rendezvous been 
discovered (it was not) the Turks would have 
been strengthened in their belief t hat an attack 
on Amman was impending. In any case 
Liman von Sanders was deceived ; he did not 
move an additional man to the defence of the 
coast sector, and ho believed that no alteration 
had been made in the disposition of the British 
forces. He certainly was expecting the British 
to move, but apparently anticipated an attack 
in the hill region north of Jerusalem. Haring 
bombing raids on Der’aa by the R.A.F., and 
equally daring raids by the Arab Camel Corps 
on the railway, north and west , and south of 
Dor’aa (September 16 19), must have causbri 
tho enemy perturbation, as they completely 
severed railway communication with Palestine, 
and when on the night of September 18-10 the 
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NABLUS, THE ANCIENT SCHECHEM. 


53rd Division (Maj.-Con. Mott) of the XXth 
Corps (Sir Pliilip Chetwode’s) swung forward 
its right east of the Biroh-Nablus road,* tho 
Turks probably thought that they had to meet 
the real offensive on that sector. Chetwodo’s 
operations were, however, subsidiary to those of 
Bulfin, his immediate object being to block tho 
Turks' exits to tho lower valley of the Jordan. 
With one exception tho Welshmen captured all 
their objectives. There was stiff hand-to-hand 
fighting and over 400 prisoners were taken. 
Tho campaign had begun well. 

The hour had come for Bulfin to strike At 
4.30 a.m. on September 19 his artillery opened 
an intense bombardment of the enemy lines, the 
destroyers Druid and Forester helping by 
bringing their fire to bear on tho coast road. 
Under cover of the bombardment, which lasted 
only 15 minutes, the infantry left their deploy- 
ment positions. The enemy artillery (partly 
served by Austrians) replied energetically to 
the British guns, “ but in most cases his barrage 
fell behind the attacking infantry,” and the 
Turkish lines all along the Sharon front were 
ablaze with the green and white lights sent up 
by the enemy infantry to ask for artillery help. 

Shortly afterwards, as soon as the light was 
good enough to enable objectives to bo clearly 
distinguished. General Allenby launched an 
aif attack for the express purpose of destroying 

♦ That is, thu Jorusalom-Shochom road. The British 
luid built * light railway north from Jerusalem to Birth, 
which became the advanced base on this sector 


by means of bombs all enemy signal stations, 
headquarter telephone and telegraph exchanges, 
and advanced wireless installations. This was 
so successfully carried out that the enemy was 
entirely deprived of all means of communication 
other than visual signalling, and for days was 
unable to ascertain the nature or magnitude of 
the disaster in which he was involvod. 

Going from east to west, the attacking troops 
were the French Tirailleurs and the Armenians 
(in the foothills), next the 54th Division (in the 
foothills overlooking tho railway at Jiljulieh), 
then tho Lahore Division, the 75th Division, 
the Meerut Division, and finally, along the 
shore, the 60th (London) Division. In the 
foothills the enemy put up some opposition ; 
on the left the Londoners, the Meerut and the 
75th Divisions overwhelmed the enemy in 
their first defensive system and pressed on, 
without a pause, to the Et Tireh position. 
The Londoners reached and passed the Nahr 
(river) Falik and tinned inland towards Tul 
Keram. The battle of Sharon had been won 
and a road cleared along the coast for the 
cavalry. Elsewhere the infantry met resistance 
more or less stubborn, but by 11 a.m. that 
resistance was every where broken, and dis- 
organized bodies of Turks began to stream 
north across the plain, pursued by tho 60th 
Division and the 5th Australian L.H., to which 
brigade was attached a composite regiment of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique and Spahis. • 

Meantime the Desert Mounted Column had 
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begun that amazing ride which at once became 
famous. It was not their business to tako 
a direct hand in the fight in which the XXIst 
Corps was engaged, but to press north and east 
and cut off the retreat not only of the VTIIth 
Turkish Army, with which Bulfin was engaged, 
but also tlw»t of the Vllth Turkish Army, still 
facing Chetwodo astride the Jerusalem -Shechem 
road Before Bulfin's divisions attacked, both 
the 4th and 5th Cavalry Divisions had moved 
out from the concealment of the orange groves 
around Sarona and had formed up in the rear 


from Ludd (Lydda), 10 miles behind tho 
front line. The story of tho exploits of the 
cavalry may be, however, postponed while the 
fortunes of the XXIst and XXth Corps are 
followed. 

In some places, as already indicated, the 
resistance of the Turks to Bulfirfs divisions 
had been not inconsiderable. Thus at the 
strongly fortified village of Et Tireh the 
75th Division met with determined opposition, 
while Jiljulieh and neighbouring points were 
“ defended with stubbornness ” against the 



A PACK WIRELESS STATION. 

These wireless outfits could be taken anywhere on horses, quickly erected and put in operation within 
ten minutes. They had a range of about a hundred miles. 


of tho Meerut and 60th Divisions — that is, 
behind tho divisions nearest the coast. They 
had had the order to fall in about 2 a.m., and it 
required some manoeuvring to get all in readiness 
in the darkness and contracted space. Im- 
patiently the men waited the moment when 
they could advance, many of them being 
echelonned along the beach under the steep 
cliffs of Arsuf. The order came sooner than 
they could reasonably have expected, but to the 
eager men it seemed an age. As soon as t hf 
Londoners had broken tlirough the second 
Turkish system the command to start was given 
to the cavalry. The men rode hard and by noon 
had covered 18 miles. They had then reached 
Jelamoh and Hudoira, and thereafter effectively 
carried out the task assigned them. Behind 
tj^em came the Australian Mounted Division, 
which early in the morning had started out 


assaults of the Lahore Division. But when 
by 11 a.m., these places had been captured 
tho enemy thought of nothing but flight. Tul 
Keram, towards which the Turks made, is on 
the railway at the point where it debouches 
into tho plain from the pass leading up to 
Samaria and Shechem, and was an advanced 
enemy base. As Oeneral Alleriby succinctly 
put it, “ great confusion reigned at Tul Keram,” 
confusion which grew continually worso as tho 
00th Division and the 5th Australian L.U. 
Brigado pressed on, the Londoners occupying 
Tul Iveram itself during tho afternoon. By 
this time large forces of the enemy were trying 
to escape by the road leading east from Tul 

Keram to Messudieh and Nablus (Shechem) : — 

• 

This road, which follows the railway up a narrow 
valley, was already crowded with troops and transport. 
The confusion was added to by the persistent attacks of 
the Royal Air Force and Australian Flying Corps, from 
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which there was no encape. Great havoo watt caused 
and in several places the road was blocked by over- 
turned lorries and vehicles. Later in tho evening an 
Australian regiment, having made a detour, succeeded 
in reaching a hill four miles east of Tul Keram, over- 
looking the road. As a result, a large amount of trans- 
port and many guns fell into our hands. (Allenby.) 

While the enemy in that direction was already 
demoralized, the VJIth Turkish Aimy in the 
hills still stood firm. They wore now dealt 
with by the XXth Corps and the right wing 
of the XXIst Corps. Of the troops of tho last- 
named corps, alter the morning’s fighting, 
the {Mbcrut, Lahore and 54th Divisions had 
turrM east into tho hills of Samaria and by 
nigh^Ll had made good progress. The main 
jjttack qn the enemy hill positions was mado 
jp ^Jiftt flight by the XXth Corps. In anticipation 
p| the success of the attack on the coast sector, 
* the two divisions — the 53rd and 10th had 
* |>oen concentrated in readiness, and as soon as 
Bulfiti’s men had broken through Sir hdmund 
Allenby gave Sir Philip Chetwode his orders to 
attack. Tho 53rd Division was on the right, 
that is east of the Jerusalem-Shechem road ; 
tho 10th Division (Maj -Gen. Longiey) on 
tho left, in the neighbourhood of lvofr Ain 
and Borukin, places on either side of the 
Wadi Deir Ballut, where the 52nd Division 


(Maj. -Gen. Hill) had had much hard fighting 
in the spring before leaving for France, 

The following are the details of the com* 
position of Chetwode’ s two divisions: 

53rd DIVISION. 

158*A Infantry Brigade . 

Brig. -Gen. Vernon and Brig.-Gon. Wildblood. 
5/6tli Battalion Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

4/ llth Gurkha Rides. # 

3/ 153rd Rifles. 

3/ 154th Indian Infantry. 

159* A Infantry Brigade . 

Brig. -Gen. Money. 

4/5th Welsh Regiment. m 

3/ 152nd, 1/1 53rd, 2/153rd Punjabis. 

100*4 Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gon. Pearson. 
l/7th Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

1/1 7th Infantry. 

1/2 1st Punjabis, 

1st Capo Corps. 

Divisional Troops. 

205tli, 266th, 267th Brigades R.F.A. 

10th DIVISION. 

Maj. -Gen. Lonolky. 

2 Mth Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gon. Smith. 

1st Battalion Leinster Regiment. 

1/10 1st Gronadiors. 

1 /54th Sikhs. 

2/ 15 1st Indian Infantry. 

30*A Infantry Brigade. 

Brig. -Gen. Greer. 

1st Battalion Royal Irish Regiment. 

1st Kashmir T.8. Infantry. 

38th Dogma. 

46th Punjabis. 
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3 1 st Infantry Hr iff wifi. 

Brig. -Gan Morris. 

2nd Battalion Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

2/10 1st Grenadiers, 

74th Punjabis. 

2/42nd Deoli Regiment. 

7 Hrifi i onal Vroo ptt. 

67th, 68th, 263rd Brigades R.F.A. 

Krom the night of the 19th to the eveninc 
of the 20th the Vflth Turkish Army fought 
hard. The enemy here was neither disorganized 
nor demoralized, and the attacking troops in 
this the third battle of Mount Ephraim had 
a stiff task. For one thing, the hill country, 
as has been -sufficiently shown in previous 
chapters dealing with the Palestine campaign, 
is very broken and rugged, and it is impossible 
for field guns to keep pace with the infantry. 
Roads, in fact, had to be improvised behind 
the advancing infantry before the guns could 
be brought up. Again, the enemy had long 
been expecting attack astride the Jorusalem- 
S he die m road, and to meet it had built defences 
of great strength on successive ridges. The 
10th Division, through whoso sector this road 
lay, was directed to avoid a frontal attack and 
to make its stroke north-easterly. Even so, 
its work remained, difficult. 

Chetwode’s objective was Sheehem, the 
modern Nablus, a city closely associated with 
the history of the Jews from the days of the 
Patriarchs and to-day the home of the remnant 
of the Samaritans. It lies in a valley between 
Ebal and Gerizim, the mounts of cursing 
and blessing, and has not the commanding 
portion or the strategic importance of t he neigh- 
bouring Samaria, once the capital of the 


kingdom of Israel, now a small village in the 
midst of many remarkable ruins. Hut posses- 
sion of the high ground north-east of Shoe hem 
would enable Sir Philip Ohetwode effectually 
to deny to the Turks the roads leading to the 
lower valley of the Jordan. All diHicult ies not- 
withstanding, good progress was made in the 
night attack on September It) and during the 
succeeding day. 

The 53rd Division raptured Kli. * Abu Mnlul, and 
advanced tlirir lino in the centre. On their right Khan 
Jil>eit was heavily counter-attacked on the morning of 
September 20. The Turks succeeded in regaining 
the hill, but were driven oft again after a sharp fight. 
This incident, and the necessity of making a road to 
enable the guns to ho brought forward, caused delay. 

Tho 10th Division advanced in two columns, and by 
midday on September 20 the right column, after a hard 
light at Furkhah, hud reached Sellit and was approaching 
Iskuku, which was strongly held by the oniony. The 
left column reached K"fr .Haris, which was only captured 
after heavy lighting. The 10th Division had already 
driven tho enemy back seven miles. The artillery, 
however, had been unable to keep up with the infantry, 
and little progress was made during the afternoon. 

On the left of the 10th Division the XX 1st Dorps had 
continued its advance in three columns. On the right 
the Lahore Division advanced up Wadi Azxun. In the 
centre the Meerut Division mov tl on Kefr Sur ami 
Beit Lid. The 60th l)iv i and the 5th Australian 
Light Horse Brigud advanced along the Tul Kerarn- 
Nablus road on M tlieh Station. By evening the lino 
Buka -Beil Lid-Messudich Statiou-Altara had been 
reuchcd. 

'The 3rd (Lahore) and 7th (Me uf ) Divisions encoun- 
tered a determined and well-orgi ixed resistance, winch 
stifle nod as the Meerut Division approached Beit Lid. 

Up to tho evening of this clay (September 20) 
tho commander of the VI 1th Turkish Army 
appears to have been unaware) t hat Allenby*s 
cavalry had already blocked his line of retreat, 
but he had been withdrawing his transport on 

' Kh. - Khirhct - ruin. 
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Shechem all day and Ms resistance) had been 
virtually broken, notwithstanding tho stoutness 
with which his troops fought. During the 
night the enemy learned tlio bitter truth about 
the British in liis roar, and now the VITth, like 
the VUIth, Army took to flight. The enemy 
rearguards wore driven in early in the morning 
of the 21st, and all organized resistance ceased. 
Later in the day tho 5tli Australian L.H. 
Brigade, consisting of the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
Australian L.H. Regiments, with the French 


will be recalled, was to seize the vital points in * 
tho enemy’s line of communications with 
Damascus. These were, first, tho railway, which 
from near Samaria ran north to El Afule on 
the plain of Esdraelon (and seven miles almost 
duo south of Nazareth), thence went south-east 
along the Valley of Jezreel to Bpisan,* where 
it turned north and followed the Jordan Valley 
to the south end of the Sea of Galilee (Lake 
Tiberias). There it crossed the Jordan, going 
east up the Yarmuk Valley to Dor’aa, Ithe 
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TURKISH PRISONERS. 


cavalry leading, entered Shechem from the 
west, tho 10th Division entering the town from 
the south. By the evening the XXth Corps 
had reached Mount Ebal, while the line of the 
XX 1st Corps ran through the ruins of Samaria. 

Tho part played by the cavalry* in tho rout 
of tho Turks may now be told. By midday 
on September 19," as lias been stated, the 
4th and 5th Cavalry Divisions were already 
18 miles north of what had been Bulfin’s 
front line at 4.30 a.m. After a short halt the 
two divisions went forward again, taking, 
however, separato routes. Their object, it 

* That is, not including tho mounted troops just 
mentioned attached to tho XX 1st Corps, who after- 
wards rejoined the Australian Mounted Division in time 
to take part in the advance on Damascus. 


junction with the Damasous-Hedjaz line. 
Secondly, there were the roads. Those running 
north all converged either on El Afule or 
Beisan. Thence they went by Nazareth, the 
western shore of tho Sea of Galilee and by 
liosh Pinah to the old caravan track to 
Damascus which crosses the Jordan by the 
famous bridge of the Daughters of Jacob 
(Jisr Benat Yakub), ♦ south of the Waters of 
Moroni. In addition there were the roads 
leading south-east by the Jordan crossing at 
Jisr ed Damioh to Es Salt and Amman, roads 
by which tho enemy, if beaten, would be certain 

* The Beth-shoan (House of Quiet) of tho Old Testa- 
ment, a place whoso history belied its nam^ Qn *it« 
walls the Philistines exposed tho body of Haul after his 
defeat and death at the neighbouring field of Gilboa. 
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to try to escape. Of the places mentioned 
Der’aa had already been dealt with by the 
Emir Faisal’s Arabs ; the task of tho cavalry 
was primarily to capture El Afule and Beisan. 
They did that and much more. 

In the morning ride very little opposition 
had been enqpuntured : practically every Turk 
met by the horsemen as they galloped on at 



GERASA, EAST OF THE JORDAN: THE 
TEMPLE OF THE SUN. 


once surrendered. When, in the afternoon, the 
5th Cavalry Division (Maj.-Gen. Mac Andrew) 
moved on north, tho 13t.h Brigade (Brig. -Gen. 
KtJly) leading, there was still no serious 
resistance. Presently the division turned east 
and entered the hills of Samaria at about 
their narrowest part, near where they join 
Mount Carmel. After a few hours they were 
given a rest, getting w*atej*, food, oranges 
and a little sleep. Before long tho division 
was off again, but a good many of the horses 
were already done up and had to bo left behind. 
The two brigades of the division now separated, 
tho 13th making for Nazareth, the 14th for El 
Afule. 

The 4th Cavalry Division (Major-General 
Barrow), which had also gone north after tho 
midday halt on the 19th, turned east into the 
hills at a point south of that taken by the 
5th Division. It took the valley of the Wadi 
Arah, which gradually narrows to the pass of 
Musmus, beyond which tho road crosses tho 
northern • slopes of the hills to Megiddo, dis- 
guised by its modern name of El Lejjun, and 
thence across the Plain of Esdraelon to El 
Afulo. Awaking to their danger, tho Turks 
had hastily sent a battalion from Afule to man 
Musmus. The advanced guard only had 
reached the paser when the 4th Division rode 
up and their opposition was quickly overcome. 

All through tho livelong night [wroto ono officer] wo 
had shoved on, sometimes at a gallop, hailing only for 
brief intervals. I snatched a moment’s sleep with the 


reins in one hand, my horse meanwhile grazing. All 
along the road we encountered abandoned Turkish 
transport, guns, wagons and horses higgledy-piggledy 
all over tho place. A Turkish officer hiding in a tree 
fell down and was taken prisoner. The poor tnan, who 
wore a splendid fur coat, was terror-struck at the 
thought of being left in the custody of Indians. He 
expected to bo murdered at sight, and was astonished 
to find that some of the Indians wore of the samo religion 
as himself, . . , Kventiially by a miracle in the 
morning we reached the entrance to tho plain of Arma- 
geddon. Had tho Turks succeeded in getting to the 
pass with a few machine-guns, they would have held us 
up for hours. 

The cavalry encountered the roRt- of the 
battalion at Megiddo, the scone of many great 
battles in the history of the Jews, and the 
Armageddon of the Apocalypse. There waa 
no groat fight hero in this campaign, but what 
there was to do was done neatly and success- 
fully. The 2nd Lancers charged over exposed, 



photograph . 


LAYING A TELEPHONE CABLE. 

uneven ground, arid in face of heavy machine- 
gun and rifle fire, and rode through the enemy, 
killed 46 with the lance q,nd captured tho 
remainder, some 470 men. At Megiddo the 
4tli Division rested, but early on tho 20th was 
again in the saddle, making for Afule. But 
the I4th Brigade (Brig. -General Clarke) of the 
5th Division beat them by half an hour. Thev 
captured Afule at 7.30 n.m., taking tho garrison, 
about 1,500 men, prisoners. At the railway 
station were found eight locomotives, two 
complete trains, 40 lorries and a vast quantity 
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BRITISH BOMBING MACHINES LINED UE READY TO START ON A RAID. 


of stores, among them “ lump sugar, cigars 
and champagne galore.” Shortly afterwards 
an enemy aeroplane tried to land, ignorant that 
Afule had been taken. It was shot down. 

The 4th Division, which arrived at Afule at 
8 a.ni., rode down the Valley of Jezreel to 
Beisan, which it reached by half -past four in 
the afternoon, having covered 80 miles in 
34 hours — a f? no record. About 1,000 of the 
enemy surrendered at Beisan. 

The Australian Mounted Division (Major- 
General Hodgson) was some distance behind 
the two cavalry divisions when the great ride 
began It was made up as follows : 3rd 
A. L. II. Brigade (Brig. -Gen. Royston) 
8th, 9th, and 10th Regiments A.L.H. — 4th 
A.L.H. Brigade (Brig. -Gen. Grant) 4th, 11th, 
and 12th A.L.H. Regiments — 5th A.L.H. 
Brigade (Brig.-Gen. Onslow) 14th, 15th, 

and Kith Regiments of A.L.H. The Australians 
had followed the line of the 4th Division 
into the Plain of Esdraelon and were now 
sent south-east to Jenin (En-Gannim = 
Fountain of Gardens), where the road from 
Sheehom to Nazareth leaves the hills. Jenin 
was the headquarters of the enemy airforce, and 
a considerable number of German troops were 
stationed there. The aerodrome had been 
incessantly patrolled by British and Australian 
airmen on t-lie 19th in order to prevent the 
enemy from making use of his machines to 
supplement his disorganized telephonic and 
telegraphic communications. It was also of 
the first importance to prevent him from 
gett ing any news of the advance of the cavalry ; 
consequently it was necessary to prevent enemy 
machines from leaving the ground. With this 
end in view two scouts at a timo patrolled over 
Jenin aerodrome, each carrying four bombs, 
with which any sign of onorny activity was 
discouraged. Each pair was relieved while 
still patrolling over the aerodrome, and on 


relief came down and fired machine-guns into 
tho hangars, with tho result that enemy 
aircraft were prevented from taking any part 
in the battle. 

The Australians had little difficulty in 
capturing Jenin. The following account of 
their enterprise is from the pen of Mr. H. S. 
Gullet t, the Official Correspondent with tho 
Australian Forces in Palestine, under date 
September 21 : 

Last night Iwo regiment* of Australian Light Horse. 
Victorians and Western Australians, about 600 strong, 
moving rapidly, suddenly enveloped Jenin. Galloping 
at. dusk with drawn swords upon the old stone-built 
hillside town, they were astonished to meet, shouting 
droves of Turks advancing and crying for mercy and 
waving white flags of all sizes. The only resistance was 
from a detachment of German machine-gunners, hut 
this was quickly silenced. 

Tho Australians captured nearly 7,000 prisoners, 
including 700 Germans, and a substantial cavalry force, 
wit h 900 horses ; also two aerodromes and a huge 
quantity of war material, including rolling stock, guns, 
and machine-guns, and complete trains of motor and 
horse transport. 

The Germans had fired great, dumps of ammunition, 
petrol, and the hangars and workshops on the aero- 
dromes at our approach. But one plane was seized 
intact, and closo by was found a big cave containing 
thousands of bottles of champagne and other wines and 
spirits. 

To-day Esdraelon Plain presented a wonderful war 
spectacle. From daylight to dusk interminable columns 
of prisoners came winding across tho valley from 
Nazareth, Beisan, Afule, and Jenin. 

While these events w T ore happening the 
13th Cavalry Brigade had accomplished much 
farther north. They had started for Nazareth 
at (i p.m on the 19th and had 42 miles to go 
to reach their objective. The troops hoped to 
arrive in time to catch Liman von Sanders 
napping. Tho city of the Nazarene, with its 
sacred memories, had been chosen by the 
Germans as convenient headquarters, and its 
numerous hospices, schools,, and even tho 
churches wore turned to military use. And 
however badly the Turks fared, the Germans 
had soon well to their own comfort. On this 
point the testimony of many witnesses might 
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be given, but the following extract from a 
statement by an officer who took part in the 
operations will suffice. Writing in the Kia Ora- 
Coo-ee he said : 

You saw evidence of German supor-comfort, super- 
equipment, super-feeding and super-accommodation 
everywhere. It» struck you first and most forcibly on 
seeing the droves of prisoners corno in. Where Turkish 
officers walked, German officers were riding on donkeys, 
•on camois, in gharries, or any vehicles ; you can fairly 
safely infer that at the time of capture all those means 
of locomotion were available equally to Turk and 
German. . . . Take the matter of food alone. I lived 

in — for three days. There was much captured 

provender there, Turkish and German. I lived chiefly 
on German M. & V. and German 1 innod sausage and dried 
fruits. I had often heard of this ration in France, hut 
had never tasted it. To taste it was to spurn bully. . . . 
All the Turkish food consisted in spare supplies of dried 
legumes. If you base your comparison on quantity 
nlone you will see how well the Gorman fed by comparison 
with “.Joe Burke.” I Hero follows a paragraph on the 
German wine stores, the quantity and variety of liquor 
found showing ‘‘with what resolution the Hun had Hot 
out to ‘do himself w 'll ’ at any cost.”1. . . . Captured 
lorries and motor cars are German. Capt ured Turkish 
transport is tho miserable littlo wagons that a New- 
foundland dog could almost; drag. ... Of clothing 
and equipment* little nood be said. Tho Turk is in rags 
of greater diversity than any slum can show. It is tho 
moro pathetic beside the comparative splendour of 
the German uniform. 

With a guides to lead, tho 13th Brigade — - 
tho Gloucestershire Hussars, 9th Ho (Ison’s 
Horse, and ISth (Bengal) Lancers — tra- 
velled by rough tracks through tho hills 
and across small valleys until, about 2 a.m. 
oa the 20th, they reached the Plain of 
Ksdraelon, “ wonderfully fertile.” Hiding 
across tho plain, they stopped to blow up a 
section of the narrow-gauge railway to Haifa, 
thus cutting off the garrison of that port. 
Then on again, tho advanced guard (the 18th 
Lancers) surprising and capturing the garrison 
of a village, about 250 men, who were asleep in 
barracks. At 5.30 a.m. the brigade trotted up 
a steep hill which overlooks the littlo basin 
in which the town lies, and entered Nazareth 
with swords drawn. A scene of great confusion 
ensued. There was some stiff street fighting, 
and the brigade had also to face persistent 
fire from machine-guns posted on high ground 
north of the town. A troop was sent to find 
von Liman ; it was led to the wrong house, and 
when the right house was reached it was to find 
that von Liman had got away by car — in his 
pyjamas, according to an eye-witness — and 
with him the notorious von Papen, formerly 
German military attach^ at Washington, who 
had, however, left behind various incriminating 
documents respecting the plots carried out 
against the United States while Germany was 


still at peace with that country. Von Liman’s 
flight had been so hurried that he, too, left all 
his papers behind. These and some members 
of his staff fell into the hands of the British. 

Von Liman hurried to Damascus and then 
on to Aleppo and Constantinople, leaving the 
Gorman Asiatic Corps as well os the Turks to 
their fate. His conduct was bitterly criticized 
in Germany, criticism which found public 
utterance after the revolution of November: 

The Knglish worn not so far wrong [said a writer in 
tho VoMtiitiche. Zcituny of November 24] when they .said 
“Tho German commander is much in advance of 
troops.” General hi man von Sanders had sent hi 
daughters to a seaside place, and it seemed that h 
chief concern at the beginning of tile iWtdrle was to g< 
these ladies to a place of safety. On the morning i 
the 20th main headquarters were taken by surprise 
officers, nurses and men being caught in bed and led 
into captivity. . . . There were hardly any orders 
issued, and when they reached the troops they could not 
he executed, and the watchword was Sauvc qui prut I 
The German troops gathered in small groups ami 
attempted to fight their way through. . . . 'The army 
rescued four guns uml its commander and Imh daughters 
rescued their baggage. 

Though deserted by their commander, the 
troops at* Nazareth showed fight, giving a good 
deal of trouble to the Yeomen and Indians. 
Over 2,000 prisoners, among them many 



JOSEPH’S WELL, ON THE ROAD FROM 
JENIN TO AFULB. 


German telegraphists, mechanics, and other 
technical troops, were taken by the Brigade; 
but as it had ridden 62 miles in 22 hours, it was 
not called upon to attack the hill positions 
north of the town. It was, at 1 1 a.m., withdrawn 
from Nazareth and sent to El Afule, taking 
with it the prisoners, the captured papers afid 
considerable loot, including £8,000 in gold, and 
“ much brandy, hock and champagne, of which 
every man had a bottle that night.” The 
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brigade had no intention oi not completing its 
work, arid tho next day (September 21) went 
back to Nazareth. Going up a very steep 
track under Mount Tabor t they approached the 
place from the north, and this time met with 
no opposition. Some time was spent in 
hunting out small enemy parties still sheltering 
in the houses. 

The enemy resistance on the whole front 
attacked had by now been overcome. Within 
36 hours of the opening of the offensive both 
the VITth and VIII th Turkish Armies had been 
defeated and all their' main outlets of escape 
closed. September 21 saw the enemy forces 
west of tho Jordan employed solely in seeking 
to escape by the only possible routes left to 
them — the crossings of the Jordan. It was 
now that tho Air Force distinguished itself by 
what was in fact an outflanking movement. In 
his dispatch General Allenby shows clearly both 
tho plight of the enemy and the value of the 
work of the airmen. He writes : 

Since the early hours of the morning (of September 21) 
great confusion had reigned in the Turkish roar. Camps 
and hospitals wero being hurriedly evacuated ; some 
were in (lames. The roads leading north-east and east 
from Nablus to Beisan and the Jordan Valley were 
congested with transport and troops. Small parties of 
troops were moving east along the numerous wadis. 
The disorganization which already existed was increased 
by the repealed attacks of the Royal Air Force; in 
particular, on the closely packed column of transport 
inov ng north from Balata to Kli. Ferweh, where a road 
briv»' hes off, along the Wadi Farah. to Jisr ed Dntnieh. 
Kom< of the transport continued along the road to 
Beis n. where it fell into the hands of the 4th Cavalry 
Division. The greater part made for tho Jordan along 
the Wadi Farah. Nine miles from Kh. Ferweh, at 
Ain Shihleh, a road branches off to the north to Beisan. 


A inilo beyond this point tho Wadi Farah passes through 
a gorge. The head of the column was heavily bombed 
at this point. The drivers left their vehicles in panic* 
wagons wore overturned, and in a short time the road 
was completely blocked. Still attacked by the Royal 
Air Force, the remainder of the column turned off at 
Ain Shibleh, and headed for Beisan. 

The destruction of tho enemy column rotreat- 
ing along this road was an example of the high 
value of the aeroplane as an offensive weapon. 
It was impossible for troops to move along the 
surface of the country in time to stop tho 
retreat of the enemy unless his progress could be 
delayed. The Royal Air Force not only delayed 
the progress of the column as required, but 
almost entirely destroyed it as well. All 
available machines were mobilized for the attack, 
and departures from the Ramleh aerodrome 
were so timed that two machines should arrive 
over the objective every throe minutes, and that 
an additional formation of six machines should 
come into action every half-hour. After 
discharging its bombs every machine then raked 
tho retreating column from a low altitude with 
machine-gun fire before returning to Ramleh 
for more bombs and trays of cartridges. These 
attacks were maintained from 8 a.m. until noon 
on September 21, by which hour the troops had * 
come in touch with the remnant of the enemy. 
The road by this time was completely blocked 
with the corpses of men and animals and the 
debris of 87 gims, 55 motor lorries, 4 staff cars 
and 932 wagons.* 

♦ A considerable proportion of the abandonod enemy 
stores never reached the British commissariat, tfome 
wore set on fire by the Turks in their retreat, much was 
looted by the natives, for it was impossible to guard 
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The Turkish hold of both banks of the Jordan 
from Umm es Shert northward — little use as 
it was to them in consequence of the air attacks 
— did not last beyond the day. While the 
scenes described in the extract given from 
Allenby’s dispatch were being enacted. General 
Chaytor’s fofce * in the Jordan Valley advanced 
north on a route west of the Jericho-Boisan 
road, and early in the morning of September 22 
the 38th (Jewish) Battalion Royal Fusiliers 
captured the bridgehead at Umm es Shert — 
the first piece of work of note of these Hebrew 
soldiers. Meantime the New Zealand Mounted 
Rifles got astride the road by the Wadi Farah 

rooro than a fraction of the stuff. When Jenin, Afule, 
and other places fell “ tho Beduin came from every 
camp and village within 20 miles, and with him camo 
his women and children, his parents and grandparents, 
and camels and horses and asses. To his credit it 
should bo said that, he was not shy of risks. At Jenin 
I watched hundreds of these people scrambling around 
a huge burning dump fired by the Gormans. They 
went boldly on to tho edge of the flames, careless of the 
frequent explosions and showers of debris as the lire 
reached shells and bombs. Tho temptation there was 
a great supply of German tinned fresh beef, and they 
laughed and shouted as they ventured their lives for it.** 
(Mr. H. 8. Gullet t.) 

• Chaytor’s Force was as follows : 

AUSTRALIAN AND NEW. ZEALAND MOUNTED 
DIVISION. 

Maj.-Gen Chaytor. 

1st A.L.H. Brigade. 

Brig. -Gen. Cox. 

1st, 2nd, and 3rd A. L. H. Regiments 


from Slice horn to Jisr ed Dnmieh, and a few 
hours later the two battalions of the British 
West Indies Regiment, in a fine bayonet charge, 
stormed the bridgehead at Jisr ed Damich, taking 
514 prisoners. The bridge itself was undamaged. 

Tho disorganization of the units of the 
Turkish Annies was even more marked on 
September 22, and from an early hour parties of 
Turks began to come into Boisan and surrender, 
but the greater number continued their efforts 
to oscapo 

At 08.00 [8 a.m.] a column with transport and 
guns, 10 miles long, was reported by the Royal Air 
Force to be moving north along tho Ain Sliibleh-Beisan 

2nd A . L. If. Brigade 
Brig.-Gcn. Ryrie. 

6th, 6tli, 7th A. L. H. Regiments. 

New Zealand Mounted Rifles Brigade . 

Brig. -Gen Mf.t.drum. 

Auckland, Canterbury, and Wellington M.R. Regiments. 

Divisional Troops . 

18tb Brigade R.H.A. 

A/2G3rd Battery R.F.A. 

195th Heavy Battery R.G.A. 

29th, 32nd Indian Mountain Batteries R.G.A. 

No. 6 Medium Trench Mortar Battery R.A. 

Nos. 96, 102, and 103 Anti-Aircraft Beet-ions R.A. 

38th and 39tli Battalion Royal Fusiliers (Hebrew 
Troops). 

20th INDIAN BRIGADE. 

Brig-Gen. Murray. 

Alwar, Gwalior, and Patiala 1.8. Infantry. 

110th Mnliratta L.l. 

1st and 2nd Battalions British West Indies Regiment. 
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rood, its hood boing nine milerf south of Beisan. The 
4th Cavalry Division wax ordered to send detachments 
towards it, and also to patrol the road which follows the 
Jordan on its east bank, to secure any parties which 
might escape across the Jordan. At the same time 
the Worcester Yeomanry of the XX th Corps, supported 
bv infantry, was ordered to advance northwards from 
Ain Shi bleb, and the infantry of the 10th Division along 
the Tubas -Beisan road, to collect stragglers, and to 
drive any formed bodies into the hands of the 4th 
Cavalry Division. The Koyal Air Force had proceeded 
to attack the Turkish column, which broke up and 
abandoned its guns and transport. 

It was now only a question of “ collecting ” 
the fragments that remained of the enemy 
armies west of the Jordan. The process went 
on during September 23 and 24, the Turks 
now coming in to surrender in large numbers. 
Opposition was but occasional and fitful. One 
column of Turks with guns trying to get over 
the Jordan at a crossing a little south-east, of 
Beisan was caught up by the lltli Cavalry 
Brigade* (Brig. -(Tenoral Gregory), but not before 
some of the Turks had crossed the river at 
Makhadet Abu Niij. These were followed, 
charged, and broken up by Jacob’s Horse, few 
escaping. The others were charged by the 
20th Lancers and Middlesex Yeomanry, who 
killed or captured the whole party, taking also 
25 machine-guns from the Turks, who put up a 
stout resistance, as is shown by the fact that 
when the Hants battery came into action 


against them in the open every gun was hit. 
Over 3,000 prisoners were captured on this 
occasion. 

By the evening of the 24th — that is, in a 
period of six days — the two Turkish Annies 
west of the Jordan had ceased to exist. Over 
40,000 men were prisoners in the hands of 
the British. The victory, too, was not costly 
in lives. “ Our total casualties,” said the 
War Office report of September 20, “ amount 
to less than one- tenth of the number* of 
prisoners captured.” 

The 5th Cavalry Division, which had not 
taken part in the 4 4 collecting ” operations, 
during the same period was employed in 
occupying the seaports of Haifa and Aero 
(Akka). Part of the Haifa garrison, realizing 
that they were likely to bo trapped, had set 
out to march across country to Tiberias, on 
the Sea of Galilee. They were marching 
through the night and at 1.30 a.m. on 
September 22 “ bumped into ” the outposts 
of the 13th Cavalry Brigade outside Nazareth. 
The brigade at first took the affair to be an 
attempt of the enemy to recapture that town. 
The 18th Bengal Lancers charged the Turks 
by the moonlight, killing a large number and 
capturing over 300. Few escaped. The next 
day the 13th Brigade spent quietly, but were 
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ordered to go on the 23rd and capture Acre, 
the last spot in Palestine held by the Crusaders. 
This city of many sieges, attacked in vain by 
Napoleon, who there was forced to give up 
his Palestine expedition, fell easily enough to 
the 13th Brigade. Starting from Nazareth 
at 3 a.m. (September 23), they had a 25 -mile 
ride, partly through the fertile valley of the 
Kishon with its pomegranate gardens. Making 
a detour over the flat plain around the port, 
the horsemen got to the north of the town to 
cut off an attempted retreat., and at 2 p.m. 
received the submission of the small garrison 
of some 150 men. 

Haifa garrison, or what was left of it, offered 
some opposition, llelations here, as at many 
other places, between Germans and Turks 
were strained. The Germans won' for surrender ; 
the Turks bade them fight. The position of 
tho town favoured the defence, and a battery 
of armoured cars which made a daring recon- 
naissance on September 22 found the enemy on 
the alert. The road into the town wus 
barricaded and the cars were met with machine- 
gun and rifle fire at point-blank range. The 
ears, returning, marchod the 1 00 or so prisoners 
they had made before them, fighting the while 
a rearguard action. On the 23nl the 5th 
Cavalry Division (minus, that is, tho 13th 
Brigade) marched out from Afule, following 
the road past Harosheth of tho Gentiles, which 
as it nears Haifa is confined between the 
marshes of tho Kishon and Mount Carmel. 
“ When the 5th Cavalry Division reached this 
point on September 23 it was shelled from the 
slopes of Mount Carmel, and found the road 
and the river crossings defended by numerous 
machine-guns. Whilst the Mysore Lancers 
were clearing the rocky slopes of Mount Carmel 
the Jodhpur Lancers (Imperial Service troops), 
charged through the defile, and, riding over 
the enemy’s machine-guns, galloped into the 
town, where a number of Turks were speared 
in the streets. Colonel Tliakur Dalpat Singh, 
M.C., fell gallantly leading this charge.” 

In the capture of Haifa 1,350 prisoners and 
17 guns were taken. The townsfolk gave a 
very hearty welcome to the victors ; oven the 
German colonists — at Haifa is one of tho 
largest of the German colonies in Palestine — - 
wore pleased to be rid of Turkish exactions. 
Of Palestine west of the Jordan only the 
jiorthern part of Galilee remained unoccupied 
by # the British, and that fell to General Ailenby 
in the advance on Damascus, an advanco 


which he now ordered General Chauvel to 
undertake with the Desert Mounted Corps. 

Before, however, describing the advance on 
Damascus,' the fate of the IVth Turkish Army, 
the army east of the Jordan, may be told. It 
was concentrated opposite the British forces 
in the lower Jordan V alley, with its base at 
Amman on the Hedjaz railway. As has been 
seen, up to September 22 it held tho east bank 
of the river at Jisr ed Damieli and other 



A HEDJAZ ARAH. 


crossings. On that day the IVth Army 
realized that its position was no longer tenable, 
and it retreated to the tableland of Moab on 
the 23rd, making for Ks Salt and Amman. 
General Chaytor sent his Australian and New 
Zealand Mounted troops in pursuit, while 
the enemy was liberally bombed by the airmen. 
At 4.30 p.m. the New Zealanders raptured 
Es Salt (making the sixth time the town had 
changed hands in 1018), taking 380 prisoners 
and three guns. The pursuit continued, and 
after two days’ obstinate resistance by enemy 
rearguards Amman was reached and captured 
on September 25. The Turks now fled north 
in disorder, harassed by the airmen and the 
Arabs and pursued by the Atizacs. Over 
5,000 men and 28 guns were captured -the 
greater part of Mu* IVth Army. Tho rest of 
tho IVth Army fell a prey to the Emir Faisal. 
As it streamed north the Arabs issued from 
the Hauran, forcing the Turks to abandon 
guns and transport.-. Next the Arabs 
entienehed themselves north of Deraa and 
barred the enemy's line of retreat- Tho two 
forces met on September 27 and sharp fighting 
went on all day. Heavy casualties were 
inflicted upon the enemy —among whom were 
many Germans. Having completely broken up 
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what was left of the IVth Army, the Arabs the 
same day seized Der’aa. 

After his rapid conquest of Moab Genoral 
Chay tor’s force again concentrated at Amman 
in order to deal with the 2nd Turkish Army 
Corps, which held the Hedjaz railway line 
from south of Amman to south of Ma’an. This 
corps had not realized the changed situation 
in time, and it was only on September 23 that 
the Turks evacuated Ma’an. That place, 
which had long been an objective of the Arabs, 
was at once occupied by the Hedjaz force 
under the Emir Zeid, who continuously 
worried the rear of the retreating Turks. Five 
days later the 2nd Turkish Army Corps had 
reached Leban, a station on the railway 10 
miles south of Amman. Here they came into 
contact with C hay tor’s force. The Turkish 
commander, Ali Bey Wahabi, saw that he 
could not escape and he had no mind to fight 
to a finish. The next day, September 29, he 
surrendered to Chaytor with 5,000 men, who 
gave up their arms as soon as their safety had 
been assured by the arrival of the 2nd Australian 
L.H. Brigade (Brig. -General liyrie) at Kas- 
tal, as the Turks were in great peril from 
the Hedjaz Arabs and the fellahin of the 
\listrict. 

The advance on Damascus was purely a 
cavalry affair. Sir Henry Chauvol had for this 
operation the 4th and 5th Cavalry Divisions 
and the Australian Mounted Division, and he 
received the help of the Emil Faisal’s Arab 
Army. The advance was in two columns ; 
one column, the 4th Cavalry Division, crossed 
Jordan at various places south of the Sea of 
Galilee and marched through the land of Gilead 
on a route parallel to the Yarnnik river to join 
the Arabs, who were advancing from Der’aa, 
Jt started from Beisan for Damascus- -a 
120-miles march — on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 20, and two days later joined hands with 
the Arabs near Er Rernte, west of Der’aa. It 
had had a trying march and twice had had to 
meet considerable opposition, first at Irbid and 
again at Er Rernte. 

Chauvel's second column, the 5th Cavalry 
Division and the Australian Mounted Division, 
was directed to go along the west side of the 
Sea of Galilee, cross the Jordan at Jisr Ben* it 
YsJmb (the Bridge of the Daughters of Jacob) 
and advance then direct on Damascus by the 
ancient caravan route the route which from 
the earliest dawn of history had foimed the 
highway from and to Egypt. Semakh, where 


the railway to Damascus touches the south 
end of the Sea of Galilee, had been captured on 
September 24 by the 4th Australian Light 
Horse Brigade (Brig. -General Grant), after a 
fierce hand-to-hand fight. The enemy, includ- 
ing a large proportion of Germans, had built 
a “ laager ” of engines and other lulling stock 
defended by machine-guns, and made a stout 
resistance. It was only ended by a determined 
charge, in the course of which many Germans 
were driven into the Sea of Galilee and there 
lanced or drowned. Tho 4th A.L.H. took 
350 prisoners. Tiberias — the city built by 
Herod Anti pas and named in honour of his 
patron, and whoso Palace of the Princes of 
the Galilee is still in part habitable — was 
occupied the next day, and it is hardly to be 
expected that the troopers escaped the visitation 
of the fleas, whose king, say the Arabs, holds 
his court here ! At Tiberias the Australian 
Division concentrated on the 26th. On the 
same day tho 5th Cavalry Division, which had 
had three days of rest and sea bathing at 
Acre and Haifa, was marching to join them via 
Nazareth. 

On September 27 the two divisions started 
from Tiberias, having to cover 90 miles to 
roach Damascus. The Australian troops led, 
and on reaching Jisr Benat Yakub found the 
passage of tho Jordan disputed. The bridge 
(jisr) here consists of four stone arches, and the 
Turks, who knew the strategic importance of 
the crossing — the connecting link with Syria 
by the route from Egypt — had blown up the 
centre arch. They had also sent down from 
Damascus in motor lorries a mixed Turco- 
Gorman-Circassian force of about 1,000 men, 
together with field and machine-guns. Tho 
enemy were posted on the steep eastern bank 
of the river, and they opened a hot firo as the 
Australian horsemen rode up. A crossing by 
the bridge was impossible, but the Australians 
were not baulked. The 5th A.L.H. Brigade 
swam the river a mile south of the bridge, 
worked round the enemy’s flank and attacked 
before tho rearguard could get away in their 
lorries. Fifty Germans, 200 Turks, throe field 
ami some machine-guns were captured. 

After this episode the whole column moved 
forward, climbing up on to the plateau on the 
way to El Kuneitra, the centre of the Circassian 
settlements planted in Syria some time ago by 
the Ottomans in an endeavour to keep fchp 
Desert Arabs in check. The Circassian villagers 
freely sniped the column as it passed, and at 
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El Kuneitra itself opposition was encountered, 
and quickly overcome. From that placo the 
march Was continued. It was a great test of 
endurance. The elevation of the region — well 
over 3,000 feet — made the nights cool, and the 
troopers were in their summer clothing. As 
far as possiBle both men and horses lived on 
the country, but much of the land they were 
now traversing was desolate and rock-strewn. 
JLa£er they came into undulating pasture land, 
intersected by many of the streams coming 
down from Mount Hermon, whose dome-shaped 
summit, over 9,000 feet high, towered on the 
left of the column The marches were neces- 


kept fit and well The supply service worked 
excellently, the men’s rations never failing. 

On September 29 the column met enemy 
rearguards at Sasa, where a bridge crosses a 
stream which is thought by some authorities 
to be the upper course of the Pharpar, one of 
14 the rivers of Damascus ” of Naaman the 
Syrian, The Turkish rearguards wore driven 
back after a brisk little fight, and by 10 o’clock 
on the morni lg of September 30 the Australians 
had reached Katana, which is on tho Roman 
road from Caisarea Philippi to Damascus, a 
road running some miles north of and parallel 
to the more ancient; roan. Tho Australians 



TIBERIAS : THE BAZAAR. 


sarily long, the object being to reach Damascus 
before the Turks there, with such remnants of 
the armies from Palestine as had escaped, 
should have the chance of pulling themselves 
together. One squadron of the Gloucestershire 
Yeomanry were in the saddle for 33 hours out of 
36, and the record of other squadrons was 
equally striking. Many horses were worn out, 
but, as one officer wrote, “ we have to carry 
on till they fall.” Many, indeed, had to be 
left behind to die, though the wastage was by 
no means excessive. But the men, both of 
the 6th Cavalry and the Australian Division, 


had diverged with the object of closing tho 
exits from Damascus on the north-west, while 
the 5th Cavalry Division kept to the caravan 
route in order to close on the city from the 
south. This the 5th Division successfully 
accomplished. They entered the verdant oasis 
in which Damascus lies, a large plain with 
many streams and gardens and groves, and 
encamped for the night. The Australians, 
however, had found a fairly strong force pouted 
at Katana to oppose their progress, and for the 
moment they were checked. Turks and Ger- 
mans in Damascus were quarrelling and 
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JISR BENAT YAKUB: AUSTRALIAN ENGINEERS INSPECTING THEIR FINISHED 

REPAIRS. 


fighting one another, but the main anxiety of 
both bodies was to get away, and retreat was 
only possible by the roads on wiiieh the Austra- 
lians were advancing. Hut after some two 
hours' fighting the Turks at Katana were 
beaten ; the Australians continued tlieir march 
and by the evening had blocked the roads 
leading from Damascus towards Aleppo and 
the coast. 

The 4th Cavalry Division and the Arab Army, 
which had been marching directly north since 
their junction near Der'aa on September 28, 
also reached the outskirts of Damascus on the 
evening of the 30th. The 4th Cavalry Division 
had followed the track of the dismantled 
French railway from Damascus, “ a weary, 
desolate road,” with the Arab Camel Corps and 
others who rode sturdy ponies, on its right dank, 
still “ pressing on the heels ” of what remained 
of the JLY r th Turkish Army. “ In this way a 
column of Turks some 1 ,500 strong was driven at 
noon on September 30 into the arms of the 
14th Cavalry Brigade at Sahnaya.” To the 
Turkish st ragglers who fell into their hands the 
Arabs showed no mercy. 

No attempt to resist the British and Arab 
forces was made at Damascus itself. The entry 
of the Desert Mounted Column was mado at 


f> a.in. on October 1, and at 6.30 a.m. a detach- 
ment of the 10th Australian L.H. Brigade (Brig. - 
General Wilson) under Major Olden reached 
the Serai 1, being the first Allied troops to enter 
Damascus. The Sherifian Camel Corps was 
only about half an hour behind them.* This, 
the most ancient city in the world still i n habited, 
did not make a very favourable impression on 
the British troops “ a dirty, dull town, and 
evil-smelling” was the general verdict — and by 
the time their “ triumphal march ” was over 
(it covered some 20 miles, start to finish) they 
were glad to get back to the olive and palm 
groves in which they encamped. But even 
while the ceremonial occupation of Damascus 
was taking place the 3rd Australian L.H. 
Brigade had been sent to try to overtake 
those enemy forces which had left the city 
before the cordon closed and some troops which 
had avoided it by a detour to the east. The 
Australians succeeded, on October 2, in over- 
taking an enemy column 17 miles north-east 
of Damascus. They attacked, captured 1,500 
prisoners and three guns, and dispersed the rest 
of the column. 

General Allenby’s bold policy had succeeded* 

* See further for the entry into Damascus Vol. XVIII* 
Chapter CCLXVIII. 
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completely, and of the 104,000 enemy troops in 
Palestine and Southern Syria, on September 18 
over 80,000— including 3,000 Germans or 
Austrians — were prisoners of the British or 
Arabs by October 2. The remnant which had 
escaped numbered no more than 17,000, “ of 
whom only* 4,000 were effective rifles.” As 
General Allenby said, this body of 17,000 men 
“ fled northwards a mass of individuals, 
without organization, without transport, and 
without any of the accessories required to 
enable it to act even on the defensive.” 

The Egyptian Expeditionary Force now 
entered on the last phase of its strenuous 
campaigning, which had already lasted over 
four years and had seen an advance from the 
Suez Canal to Damascus. General Allenby 
took full advantage of the destruction of the 
Turkish hosts, and his subsequent operations 
expelled the Ottomans from the rest of Syria. 
Throughout the war the Syrians — of whom the 
large majority are of Semitic race and of Arabic 
speech and culture — bad suffered great persecu- 
tions, notably at the hands of the notorious 
Vali, Djemal Pasha. He had spared neither 
Moslem nor Christian, nor Jew nor Druse. 
Many notables had been hanged, thousands had 
suffered imprisonment or confiscation of goods. 


or both, and, as a result of the deliberate with- 
holding of food, famine ami disease had had 
full play. In the Beyrut and Lebanon districts 
only over 200,000 people had perishod of 
starvation Save for some of the alien planta- 
tions, such as those of the Kurds . and 
Circassians, the Turk had not a friend in 
Syria. The Syrians themselves, inspired by 
the newly realized Arab solidarity, desired 
freedom, and they looked to Brit ain and France 
for help. Both nations, as far as Ottoman 
rule permitted, had clone much to develop the 
material resources of the country and to spre ad 
education. The French, moreover, ever since 
in 1860 they had intervened in the Lebanon to 
put a stop to Turkish at rocities, had maintained 
political claims in the Levant, and an Anglo- 
French agreement, made in 1016, had recognized 
the special position of France. The country 
where so many interests were involved was now 
to be freed from one of them — that of the Turks. 

Syria is a land of high mountain ranges and 
narrow valleys. These run in lines parallel to- 
the coast, which has few good harbours, the 
chief being Beyrut in the soul h and Alcxandrctiu 
in the north. The conquest of the country, if 
held by a resolute foe, would have involved 
much hard fighting. But the Turks had no 
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resolution left, and Allenby’s army had more 
march* ng than fighting before it. The occupa- 
tion of Syria was carried out by two distinct 
forces. The Desert Mounted Corps marched 
north from Damascus, following the line of the 
railway to Aleppo, while another column, 
chiefly infantry, marched north along the coast 
from Haifa. 

For the coast operations the 7th (Meerut) 
Division, which had been already brought to 
Haifa, was ordered to march on Beyrut, and 
later the advance, in conjunction with other 
troops of the XXIst Corps, was continued to 
Tripoli 

Leaving Haifa on October 3, the Meerut 
Division inarched past Acre along the Phoe- 
nician plain and crossed “ the Ladder of 
Tyre,” great steps cut in the rock where a spur 
of t he Lebanon runs seawards. In three days 
Indian Pioneers turned the “Ladder” into a 
road fit for wheeled traffic. The appearance 
of guns and lorries coming from the south 
amazed the inhabitants, w ho were accustomed 
to regard the “ Ladder ” as an impassable 
barrier in that direction to all save the 
very lightest of wheeled vehicles. The divi- 
sion, which was followed up by Yeomanry, 
met with no opposition, and at Tyre, “ w'hose 
merchants were princes, whoso traffickers wero 
the honourable of the earth,” and at Sidon they 


were most heartily greeted. The glory has 
indeed departed both from lyre and Sidon, but 
Tyre has still some 5,000 inhabitants and 
Sidon, which shows some remains of its former 
greatness, about thrice that number. When 
the British approached Saida, as Sidon is now 
called, “ the people* rushed to tea* down palm 
leaves, built triumphal arches, decorated the 
houses, and hung out carpets.” The infantry 
could not pass through the narrow streets 
until the people were induced to betake them- 
selves to the balconies and roofs of their houses, 
" where they stayed all day, cheering deliriously 
and tirelessly. ' This may be regarded as a 
sample of the way in which the dwellers in 
the ports welcomed the . troops — when Sir 
Edward Bulfin a little later entered Beyrut 
“ the people threw flowers and sprayed per- 
fumes in front of his car.” 

After a truly remarkablo march the Meerut 
Division reached Beyrut on October 8. Ismail 
Hakki Bey, the governor, had on the fall of 
Damascus received orders to retire, and had 
handed over the government to the munici- 
pality, to whom also the Turkish troops who 
were left in the place surrendered. These 
troops, some 60 officers and 600 men, were 
at once handed over to the Meerut Division. 
The infantry had been preceded at Beyrut 
by some armoured cars and by ships of the 
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SIKH PIONEERS ROAD-MAKING ON “THE LADDER OF TYRE/ 


French Naval Division of Syria, under Admiral 
Varney. Early in the morning of the 7th 
French ships, together with British destroyers, 
had entered the harbour and landed a detach- 
ment of marines. 

From Beyrut the cavalry of the XX 1st Corps 
was sent forward, together with batteries of 
armoured cars. The Meerut Division had 
earned a brief rest. 

Tho march from Haifa was a splendi cl achievement 
.[naid Mr. W. 1\ Massey, writing from Beyrut on 
October 9], The Division of Scottish and Knglish and 
Indian troops which was first in Baghdad (».«., the 
Meerut Division] was tho first infantry in Beyrut. 
The Hertford and Lancashire Yeomanry entered th 3 
town yesterday, and French warships were in the port. 

In seven days the infantry marched the 100 miles 
from Haifa, making roads half the way, joining tho 
metalled highway north of Tyre. Only those who 
havo boen with the infantry can appreciate the magnitude 
of their performance. Tho division’s last day’s march 

was 20 mileB. Their condition was wonderful. 

\ 

Bulfin’s cavalry (the Lancashire and Hert- 
fordshire Yeomanry) and armoured cars entered 
Tripoli, over 40 miles north of Beyrut, on 
October 13.* They found some of Admiral 

* Later, on tho 18th, tho following troops of tho 
Meerut Division arrived : Under Brig-Gen. Weir : — 
tho Soafortlm (19th Brigade) with tho 28th and 92nd 
Punjabis and tho 125th JSapior’s Bifles. Under Brig.- 
Gon. Davies: — the Leicesters (28th Brigade), with 
tho 51st and 53rd Sikhs and tho 60th Punjabi Rifles. 
THo goaf or th Highlanders marched in headed by their 
pipers, whose music and appearance stirred the Tripoli- 
tans to great enthusiasm. 


Varney’s ships in the harbour. A note in the 
Journal ties Debate, on the French naval co- 
operation with Allonby’s force, said : 

On October 12 the division arrived off Ml Minn [on t he 
promontory which forms Tripoli harbour] and landed 
Marines there. Tho same day our ships reached Tripoli. 
Tho cliiof of tho admiral's staff and Governor of Baud 
Island landed with detachments of sailors. Accom- 
paniod by a crowd numbering several thousands, lie visit ed 
the public offices, the railway station and the port. 
On tho 13th our destroyers and small boats organized 
a sea-polico service and took part in the operations 
between Tripoli and Latukin (.some 75 miles farther 
north], where Marines were disembarked. 

, Tripoli (Turubuh is, the ancient Tripoli# > 
so-callod because it was the seat of the federal 
council of Si don, Tyre, and Arad us) was 
of special use to General Allenby, as there 
is a good motor road connecting it with HoniH,* 
a town roughly half-way between Damascus 
and Aleppo, which was occupied by t he Desert 
Mounted Corps on October 15. 

Sir Jlonry Cliauvcl for his advance from 
Damascus had not the services of the whole of 
liis corps. The greater number of his troops, 
who had been in the El Afule-Beisan area a fort- 
night before, were now suffering from malaria ; 
there were also many cases of influen/.a con- 
tracted in Damascus. Tho Australian Mounted 
Division remained behind in the neighbourhood 

* The railway from Homs to Tripoli, only completed 
in 19 1 1, way taken up by the Turks during tho war. 
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of ^hat city. The rest of the corps had started 
out on October 5, the immediate objectives 
being Kayak and /a hie, both in the valley 
between the Anti -Li ban us and the Lebanan 
ranges. Traversing the pass through the Anti* 
Li ban us followed by the railway, the cavalry 
occupied without opposition both places on 



ISMAIL HAKKI BEY. 

Turkish Governor of Beyrut. 

October 6. Kayak is the town where the 
standard gauge railway from Aleppo joins the 
metre gauge railways which lead west and east, 
to Beyrut and Damascus respectively, and 
Zahle is a station on the lino to Beyrut west of 
Kayak. The last Turkish train north for 
Aleppo, containing the garrison of the place and 
also German troops who had abandoned* 
Beyrut, had left Ravak before the cavalry 
arrived. Besides being an important railway 
junction, Kayak was also an enemy aerodrome 
base. It had been heavily bombed by British 
airmen on the 5th, and when the horsemen 
arrived on the Oth they found the remains of 
50 aeroplanes which the Germans, not daring 
to try to save, had burned. Much rolling 
stock -mostly damaged — and large quantities 
of stores were also found there. A day or two 
later the Transport Department had a motor 
service running from Beyrut to 1 )amascus The 
railway could be worked only part of the way, 
as* a big bridge high up on the Lebanon had 
been destroyed by the enemy. For the first 
time Allenby had a sea base worthy of the 
name nearer than Port Said. 


Having (with the help of the Meerut Division> 
opened up communication between Damascus 
and the sea, the Desert Mounted Column was- 
ordered on October 9 to turn north for Homs. 
That same day armoured cars had gone ahead* 
and had occupied Baalbek — where the Venus- 
Astarte cult in the temple of *Jupiter-Baai 
caused no small scandal to the Christian Church. 
1 6 centuries ago. To-day Baalbek, owing to the 
building of the railway, is known to tourists as 
well as travellers, who come to see the vast 
rums on the Acropolis, ruins cleared from large 
accumulations of debris through the agency of 
German archaeologists. Here tho armoured 
cars gathered in 500 Tufks who had surrendered 
to the inhabi tants* On tho 11th the 5fch Caval ry 
Division, which led tho advance, also reached 
Baalbek. Tho official reception of the General 
hod taken place the day before — the country 
was already perfectly safe even for civilian 



TEMPLE RUINS, BAALBEK. 

travellers. Mr. Massey, the correspondent of 
the London press, who had come up to Baalbek 
from Beyrut, <vroto : “ Over nearly 40 miles of 
mountain road which I traversed not a British 
soldi er was to be scon, yet an Englishman was 
as safe as in Piccadilly,” notwithstanding that 
every man in the Lebanon was fully armed — if 
only to be able to meet the Turkish tax-gatherer. 

The General [add* Mr. Manney ] wa« received by tte 
Mayor of Baalbek with much heartinesH, and an impro- 
vised band of half a dozen old instruments played* 
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$i God Save the King. 1 ’ A party of young girls sang an 
ode of welcome in English. (It should be remembered 
that large numbers of the tourists who go to Baalbek 
are British and that many of the inhabitants have lived 
in America.) The arrival of a fine body of horsemen has 
oompleted the people's feeling of security. 

The 4th Cavalry Division now came up and 
was stationed at Baalbek. Much reduced in 

t 

-strength by sickness, it needed a period of rest. 
Meantime the 5th Cavalry Division went for- 
ward again, and, crossing a watershed, entered 


the road, but it could hardly arrive in time. 
For hours were precious. The Ottoman Govern- 
ment had at last realized its helplessness, and 
was already asking the Allies for terms. It 
was, however, highly desirable that Aleppo 
should bo wrested from the Turks before 
hostilities ceased. The Emir Faisal had 
declared Aleppo an Arab city to bo redeemed, 
and a mobile Arab force was even now on its 
way to Aleppo. As the 4th Cavalry Division 



STREET SCENE IN JUN1E : SI 
the Valley of the O rentes. Hiding up that 
valley, it reached Homs (the ancient Emesa) 
on October 15 — over 80 miles from Kayak, 
The Turks, who had been bombed by the 
Australian Flying Corps, had been gone three 
days, having burnt the railway station before 
leaving for Aleppo. Homs commands the 
great north road from Egypt, Palestine and 
Damascus, and from remote antiquity, when 
Ramoses H. fought the battle of Kadesh, 
invading armies from the south had been 
opposed on its pi ain . The latest invaders found , 
however, none to bar their way. 

With Tripoli in his hands, and thus a short 
route for supplies available. General Allenby 
determined to go on to Aleppo at once. The 
(liiECulty was to find the men to send forward. 
Th(f Australian Mounted Division was 100 miles 
away, by Damascus. It was ordered to take 


[Official photograph. 

MILES NORTH OF BEYRUT. 

was making a compulsory halt at Baolbrk, the 
only British force immediately available was 
the 5th Cavalry Division, together with the 
Armoured Car Batteries. Sir E. Allenby 
judged that the division would be strong 
enough for the purpose. Of tin? 20,000 Turkish 
and German soldiers then (October 15) believed 
to be in Aleppo not more than 8,000 wen* com- 
batants, “ and they were demoralized.’* An 
enemy cavalry detachment had been located by 
the airmen at Er Reslan, 11 miles north of 
Homs, but they were gone when the armoured 
cars pushed forward. The cars went on, meeting 
no opposition, and on October 20 entered Hama, 
once a royal city of the Hitt i tea and the Hamath 
of the Old Testament. It is built ort the banks* 
of the Orontos, here spanned by four bridges. 
A considerable city, and a great mart for the 
Syrian Beduin, it had been bombed by 
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Australian airmen and the enomy fled incon- 

tinontly. ^ 

The next day, October 21, the 6th Cavalry 

Division started out from Homs. The armoured 
,.„ rs did not await the arrival of the cavalry. 
They and the column of the Arab Army on their 
right made straight for Aleppo. On the 22nd 
the cars overtook an enemy rearguard at the 
village of Khan Sebil. The Turks wore just 
moving off in motor lorries when the British cars 
dashed up, and after a long stem-chase captured 
a German armoured car, a lorry and some 
prisoners. After this little scrap the cars on 
October 23 engaged enemy cavalry near Khan 
Tuman, only 10 miles south of^leppo. These 
were scattered and Aleppo summoned to sur- 


render at 10 o’clock. The Turks refused to 
comply with the summons and the cars with- 
drew, only to reoccupy Khan Tuman on -Octo- 
ber 24. and again engage cavalry in tho direction 
of Aleppo and Turmanin These were dispersed 
and the cars pressed on. But when five miles 
from their goal the cars were checked by Btrong 
Turkish rearguards, and they halted to await 
reinforcements. These did not arrive till the 
afternoon of tho next day, October 25, when 
the cars wore joined near Turmanin by the 16th 
(Imperial Service) Cavalry Brigade. 

That night Aleppo fell. By the evening a 
detachment of tho Arab Army liad reached the 
eastern outskirts of tho city, and during the 
night the Arabs foroed their way into the central 
quarters, slaughtering many Turks and Ger- 



mans. Those of the enemy who could escape 
fled north and north-west and woro joined by 
the troops who hod held up the armoured cars. 
The 6th Cavalry Division on entering Aleppo in 
tho morning found only 60 Turks left to capture, 
but they also secured 18 guns. 

Meantime tho Armoured Car Batteries and 
the 16th Cavalry Brigade had not entered tho 
city, but early in the morning (October 26) 
followed up the enemy, gaining touch with him 
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THE CORN MARKET, ALEPPO. 


south-east of Haritan, on the Alappo-Katvvm 
road. Than followed the last fight in Allenby’s 
campaign 

Tho Turkish rearguard consisted of some 2,500 
infantry, 150 cavalry, and eight guns. The Mysore 
Lancers and two squadrons of tho Jodhpur Lancers 
attacked the enemy’s left, covered by tho fire of tho 
armoured cars, tho Machine Gun Squadron and two 
dismounted squadrons of tho Jodhpur Lancers. The 
Mysore and Jodhpur Lancers charged most, gallantly. 
A number of Turks were spoared, and many throw down 
their arms, only to pick them up again when the cavalry 
had passed through and their weakness had become 
apparent. The squadrons wore not strong enough to 
complete the victory, and were withdrawn till a larger 
force could bo assembled. That night the Turkish 
rearguard withdrew to a position near Dcir el Jemol, 
20 miles north-west of Aleppo. 

The loss of Aleppo was a great blow to the 
Turks. Though the city has long ceased to 
be, as it had been for many centuries, tho centre 
for trade between India and Europe, it is still 
the emporium of northern Syria and, as Mr. 
D. G. Hogarth has pointed out, the Ottomans 
had regarded it “ as one of the strongholds of 
their dominion and faith and a future capital 
of their empire should they be forced [entirely] 
into Asia.’* Ton or 11 miles north of the 
city, at Muslimie, is the junction of the Baghdad 
railway with the Syrian lines, and, via Muslimie, 
railway connexion had during tho war been 
established between Aleppo and its seaport 
Alexandrotta. Aleppo, with a population ap- 


proaching 150,000, was therefore a great prize 
for the victors. Tho 5th Cavalry Division lost 
no time in seizing Muslimie Junction and thus 
cutting off the earliest means the Turks had 
of communication with Mesopotamia. Tt was 
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awaiting the reinforcement of the Australian 
Mounted Division to advance on Alexandretta 
when the armistice concluded between the 
Allies and Turkey came into force and put an 
end to hostilities. As it was the record of this 
division was remarkable. It covered 500 miles 
between September £9 and October 26, captured 



[Official photograph. 

ARMOURED CAR IN ALEPPO RAILWAY 
STATION. 

11,000 prisoners and 52 guns, and lost only 21 
per cent, of ^ts horses. 

Clause XVI. of the Armistice provided 
for “ the surrender of all [Turkish] garrisons 
in the Iledjaz, Asir, the Yemen, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia to the nearest Allied com- 
mander,” and under that clause Alexan- 
dretta was occupied by British and French 
troops on November 10. Destroyers belonging 
to the French Naval Division under Admiral 
Varney had appeared off Alexandretta on 
October 14 and had fired on the Jvonak, 
whereupon the Turkish flag was lowered. 
Crowds of townspeople gathered on the 
quays and waved a welcome to the French 
sailors. But as the pourparlers for t he armis- 
tice had already begun Admiral Varney was 
ordered not to take Alexandretta by force. 
While awaiting its surrender French ships 
cruised before the port and proceeded to clear 
the Gulf of Alexandretta of enemy mines. 

Some little delay occurred in the occupation 
of the rest of Syria, but it was completed by the 
middle of December. At Antioch, “ where 
the disciples were called Christians first,” 
mifl iny and pillage by enemy soldiery had to be 
suppressed. It was not till December 10 that 
General Allenby made his formal entry into 
Aleppo, when as was fitting, the 5th Cavalry 


Division lined the streets. After receiving the 
heads of the religious and civil communities. 
General Allenby addressed a great crowd which 
had gathered in the Serail Square. His promise 
of security and personal freedom for all was 
enthusiastically acclaimed. 

There is no need to dwell upon tjio brilliance 
of General Allenby’s campaign nor the gallantry 
and determination of all ranks and all arms. 
“With such men,” Sir E. Allenby declared, 
“ any general could wdn victories.” But men- 
tion should be made of the Royal Artillery and 
the Royal Engineers, whoso fine work was of 
the utmost value. General Allenby’s tribute to 
the Administrative and Medical Services, which 
overcame all difficulties, was fully deserved. 
In particular, “ the Signal Service, strained to 
its utmost, maintained uninterrupted com- 
munication with units of the army as far oast 
as Amman and as far north as Aleppo.” 

’flic task of the Political Department, which 
w r as under Brigadier-General Clayton, was 
arduous and delicate. In accordance with Mr. 
Balfour’s declaration, full support was given 
to the Zionist organization ; at the same time 
the* legitimate interests of the Moslem and 
Christian communities had to be adjusted anti 
safeguarded. To deal with the vast and intri- 
cate work involved in administrative and 
economic questions a Provisional Military 
Administration under Major-General Sir Arthur 
Monoy was created to control the occupied 
territory anti create order out of chaos. One 
of the most pressing tasks was the feeding of 
the people, and large quantities of wheat, maize, 
millet and rice wore imported from Egypt. 
Even when the people had money want was 
felt, for the Turks had seized the crops and 
practically no seed had been left to the culti- 
vators. Cattle, fuel and labour were also 
scarce. And while the army fed the people, 
and met the expense out of its. own funds, taxes 
were remitted over large areas. While, too, 
the people had to be cared for, the needs of 
commerce had to be considered, and one phase 
of the duty of the Political Department was to 
deal with the requests for concessions, so that 
in the future Palestine should not be shackled 
in the development of its resources. In 
January 1919 it was found possible to authorize 
a general resumption of trade with Palestine 
and Syria. Nor were the wider interests of 
the army neglected. In March, 1918, ap- 
peared the first issue of The Palestine Newu , a 
weekly newspaper which kept the army in- 
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fbrmed not only about its own doings but of the 
news of the world. Edited by Lieut. -Colonel 
H. Pirie-Gordon, D.S.C., and generously sup- 
ported with literary contributions by all ranks 
of the army, it was published in English, 
Arabic and» Hebrew, and occasionally issued, 
to meet the needs of the Indian soldiers, in 
Hindi, Urdu and Gururnukhi. “ Set up,” by 
Greeks, Arabs and Italians, The Palestine News 
was in form and contents worthy of the troops 
for whose benefit it was published. * 

One political problem in which the admin- 
istration was deeply interested was the relation 
of the Entente Powers to their Arab Allies. 
This was a matter in which the final decision 
did not rest with the men on the spot, but their 
advice was sought. In 1916 Britain, France 
and Italy had all recognized the independence 
of the Hedjaz, and in October, 1918, imme- 
diately after the fall of Damascus, formal 
official recognition of the belligerent status of 
all the Arab tribes (not those of Arabia alone) 
who were aiding Allenby’s army was given. 
This was followed the next month by a joint 
Franco -British declaration that they were “ at 

* Col. Pi rie -Gordon also isauod excellent, guide books 
to Palestine and Syria for the use of the army, and 
with the help of many other officer* compiled an official 
record of the campaign. 
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one in encouraging and assisting the establish- 
ment of indigenous governments and adminis- 
trations in Syria and Mesopotamia.” * That 
these Governments would need, for some con- 
siderable period, the help of their Western 
Allies was, however, clearly recognized by the 
Arabs themselves. 

On October 24 (1918), on which day General 
Allenby’s advanced troops were only five miles 
from Aleppo, General Marshall renewed opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia. They lasted exactly a 
week, resulting in complete victory and the 
surrender of # 8,000 Turks on the morning of. 
October .*10, the day on which the arrnistico 
was signed. There had been little change oil. 
the Mesopotamian front since the close of the 
Mosul Hoad operations described in Vol. XVII, 
Chapter CCLVL The general situation in the 
country occupied by the British was satisfae- 
tory. The incident at Nejef, one of the sacred 
cities of the Shi’ites, where the political officer, 
Captain Marshall, had been murdered in 
March, 1918, had ended in a moral as well as a 
material victory for Sir William Marshall, 
owing to the great tact, displayed by Lieut. - 
Colonel A. T. Wilson, D.S.O., the Acting Civil 

* Morning Post, November N. 1018, 



* EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE PALESTINE NEWS. 

A journal published in EnglUh, Hebrew. Arabic, Hindi, Urdu and Gururnukhi, at General Headquarter.,. 

March-December, 1918. 
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on the Persian side as well as on the Syrian 
side, were, in short, never more in sympathy 
with the British than they were when General 
Marshall struek his last blow at the Turks. 
A bountiful harvest, which yielded 475,000 
tons of grain, had been gathered in under 
army superintendence ; trado with India 
was brisk and trade with Persia reviving. In 
many directions the resources of the country 
were being developed, and in tho resultant 
prosperity the people largely shared. 

An advance up the Tigris from Samarra to 
Mosul had hitherto been out of the question 
because of the length and tenuity of the 
line of communication. Now there was a 
regular rail and steamer service from Basra 
to Samarra and the railway by the beginning 
of October had been completed to Tekrit, 
35 miles from Samarra and 120 miles north of 
Baghdad. In the middle of that month the 
advanced troops of the Mesopotamian Force 
were in touch with the enemy outposts 18 miles 
north of Tekrit. Farther east, on the main 
Baghdad-Mosul road, which goes via Kirkuk, 
the advanced British posts were somewhat 
south of Tauk, over 120 miles south-east of 
Mosul. On both river and road fronts the 
Turks were entrenched in strong positions, and 
Ismail Hakki Pasha, tho commander of th^ 
Turkish Army in tho Mosul Vilayet, was not a 
man to throw away his chances. He had, too, 
at his disposal seasoned troops who fought 


Commissioner, by Brigadier-General G. A. F. 
Sanders, in command of the troops, and by 
Captain F. C. Balfour, M.C., the local political 
officer, who gave practical demonstration of 
the respect of the British for what the Moslems 
held sacred.* “ Tho dwellers in Mesopotamia,” 

* Tho incident of the murdor of Captain Marshall is 
given on pages 279-280 of Vol. XVII. In his dispatch 
of October 1, 1018 (published on February 20, 1019), 
General Marshall gives an account of the measures taken 
to exact reparation, and their result. Tho crime hurl 
boon tracod to enemy agency, and, fostered by German 
gold, a conspiracy controlled by “The Committee of 
Rebellion " was organized. To put down tho conspiracy 
and punish tho murderers without injury to the city, 
which contains one of the most holy shrines of tho 
Shi’ites, and is surrounded by a very high wall, was a 
difficulty. However a strict blockade was established 
and gradually tho blockade lino closed in until the has- 
lions of the walls and the entrance gates were held. 
Two attempts of the insurgents to break out were 
stopped, “livery consideration was shown to the holy 
Ulema and to the theological students (most of whom 
were Persian subjects), and had it been necessary to 
proceed to extremities all these would have been given 
an asylum. The loyal inhabitants, under the guidance 
of the Ulema, determined, however, to rid themselves 
and their sacred city of t lie so evil-doers, and eventually 
by April i 12 the proscribed ]>ersons hud been handed 
over ami the blockade was raised. The instigators of 
the murder and the actual murderers were brought 
before a military court . . . eleven were . . . executed, 
seven others were sentenced to transportation, and three 
were dr-ported; in addition a number of undesirables 
wore sent out of the country. The firmness with which 
tho Situation was handled, the fairness with which tho 
law-abiding inhabitants were treated, and the scrupulous 
care which «wiv* taken to avoid damage to holy persons 
and places created a mo-4 favourable impression on all 
the surrounding tribes.” Subsequently Sir William 
Marshall vi ited Xejef and was received with every 
token of honour. 
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harol andVell. But, completely outmanoeuvred , 
Ismail Hakki was compelled to surrender with 
his whole force. The total Turkish casualties 
were over 10,000. The following is General 
Marshall's own account of the Tigris operations. 
Victory, it w : .ll be seen, was attained, as in 
earlier operations on this front, by bold out- 
flanking movements of the cavalry : — 

Operations commenced on October 24 with an 
attack on the strong Turkish position at Fathah, 
whoro the Tigris flows through the Jobol Homrim. 
This was carried out by the 17th and the 18th Indian 
Divisions west and east of the Tigris respectively, 
assisted by the 7th Indian Cavalry Brigade on the 
east bank of the Tigris, and the 11th Indian Cavalry 
Brigade on the west bank. The latter by a march of 
over 00 miles forced a crossing over tho Lesser Zab 
in face of opposition, and by a further march of about 
00 miles got right round tho Turks and astride their 


Brigade joinod the 11th Indian Cavalry Brigade, and 
the 53rd Indian Infantry Brigade, moving up the east 
bank after a march of 33 miles, was able to support 
the cavalry in preventing any Turks breaking through 
northwards. On October 28 tho 17th Indian Division 
successfully assaulted the Turkish Shergat. position, and 
on tho 29tli, though exhausted by their continuous 
fighting and marching through the rugged hills, pushed 
forward and attacked till nightfall the Turks, who 
worn now hemmed in. [Part of the enemy force which 
triod to escape during the night was cut off by tho 
cavalry and about 1,000 prisoners ami much material 
were captured.] 

On the morning of the 30th the Turkish Commander 
surrendered his total force, consisting of the whole 
of tho 14th Division, the bulk of the 2nd Division, 
and portions of two regiments of tho 5th Division, 
with all their artillery train and administrative services. 
[Altogether some 7,000 men, besides tho 1,000 already 
captured.] 

Tho fortitude and courage displayed by all the troops 
was beyond praise ami was the main factor in the 
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lines of comm unicati on at Hurwaish, where they were 
joinod by our Armoured Car Brigado. 

Outmanceuvred on the east bank and driven back 
on the west bank the Turks fell back to their second 
line at the confluence of the Lesser Zab, ft position of 
great natural strength. On October 25 the 18th 
Indian Division forced a orossing over the Lesser Zab 
and drove back to tho west batik of t he Tigris all Turks 
who were east of that river, while the 17th Indian 
Division closed up to the enemy, who were now all on 
tho west bank. 

The fighting which ensued was of a very severe 
nature. Tho hilly ground, indented with ravines 
and previously prepared for defence, was all in favour 
of the Turks, who fought with the greatest stubbornness. 
Our difficulties were increased by the sandy nature of 
tho soil, which delayed transport, and by absence of 
water except the Tigris itself. 

After continuous fighting tho 17th Indian Division 
forced the Turks to fall l>ack on their third position 
on the hills covering Shergat [50 miles duo south of 
Mosul] on tho morning of tho 27th. All that day 
Turkish reserves tried to break through the 11th Indian 
Cavalry Brigade, who barred the road to Mosul, but 
wifht*ife success, though tho arrival of the Turkish 
reinforcements from Mosul forced that Brigade to draw 
back its right in ordor to cover its rear. 

On tho night of October 27-28 the 7th Indian Cavalry 


defeat of a stubborn enemy bolding carefully pre- 
pared positions in a rugged and difficult country. 

On. tho Baghdad-Mostil road tho operations 
wore of a subsidiary character. They had begun 
On October 18, when an enemy cavalry detach- 
ment was driven out of Tank, and Kirkuk was 
captured on the evening of October 2o after 
slight resistance. The retreating enemy was 
followed up to Altun Keupri by armoured cars 
which caused many casualties among the Turks. 
On the 27th the main column was in touch 
with tho enemy troops covering the crossing 
of the Lesser Zab. These hastily retreated 
when they learned of Ismail Hakki’s fate. 

Thus ended the Mesopotamian campaign. 
The remaining Turkish garrisons on tho 
Euphrates above Hit, those on tho Tigris and 
along the line of the Baghdad railway, all 
bowed to their fate. Mosul itself was surren- 
dered on November 14. General Marshall 
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HIT, ON THE EUPHRATES. 


received the notabilities of the town, who may 
or may not have remembered that their city 
was the modern representative of Ninovch, 
and lectured them on the municipal short- 
comings. “ I ihtend to work until it is in a 
passably clean state. At present the dirt and 
filth are worse than I have seen anywhere in 
the world.’ * On wider subjects Sir Edward 
told them that “ the British Government, as 



COUNTRY BETWEEN ADEN AND 
JERUSALEM, 


you know, makes no distinction between sects 
and classes but treats ail alike,” and he called 
upon them to work loyally with Colonel Loach- 
man, who had been appointed civil adminis- 
trator. The Nakib, an Arab, replied, saying 
the presence of the British troops gave them 
a feeling of security, and he thanked God 
“ who has given us [Arabs J liberty to speak 
our language after being dumb.” And the 
ceremony ended with the Chaldean Patriarch 
calling for the blessing of God upon, and the 
intercession of the prophets and saints for, the 
flag of Britain, which, he said, 44 wherever it is 
flown is a sign of justice, civilization and 
well-being.” 

The Armistice tom s also required the sur- 
render of the Turkish garrisons remaining in the 
Hedjaz, Asir, and the Yemen. The two last- 
named regions lie south of the Hedjaz, and 
geographically the western half of the Aden 
Protectorate forms the southernmost part 
of tho Yemen. Since July, 1915, Ali Said 
Pasha, Governor of the Yemen, and part of 
the 39 th Turkish Division, had been encamped 
in the fertile valley of Lahej, in places little 
more than a dozen miles from the port of 
Aden. Since July, 1916, in consequence of 
the revolt of the Grand Sherif of Mecca, Ali 
Said had been cut off from reinforcements 
from Turkey.* The situation was anomalous. 
The onemy was comfortably settled down 
in a British protectorate, and living on the 
country, but showed a wise disinclination 
to attack the strong defences of the Aden 

Peninsula. The British garrison for its part 

• , 

was too weak to undertake a serious offensive, 

* For the early Aden operation*, see Vol. X, pages 
400-404. 
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and was, in practice, content with the lino it 
held, wtfioh f on nod an arc about 1 1 miles from 
Aden. Moreover, as the Arabs of the Yemen 
were giving the Turks much trouble, such minor 
operations as wore carried out were partly 
designed to hinder Ali Said giving help to Ins 
comrades. Buring 1916, Major-General J. M. 
Stewart, C.B., who had- returned to India from 
East Africa, took over the command at Aden, 
the troops under him including Punjabis, 
Garnatic Infantry and Malay States Guides, 
fn December (1916) an attack was made on 
Jabir, 15 miles north-east of Aden. Besides 
inflicting some 200 casualties on the enemy, 
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The next news from this forgotten corner 
of the war came from the Turks, who managed 
to get occasional information. It was dated 
March, 1918, and was significant in that it 
admitted fighting with 4 ‘ rebel tril>es'' in Ash* 
and the Yemen, though it was claimed that the 
linan of the Yemen sided with the Turks, “ who 
behaved with indescribable gallantry. ” •“ Sor- 

ties attempted by the British from the fortress 
of Aden to escape from the state of siege 
established by us completely failed,*' as did 
also, the Turkish public were informed, an 
attempt to land near Hodeida, the chief port of 
t he Yemen. Only out' more glimpse, officially. 
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this action “ prevented the withdrawal towards 
the Yemen of Turkish troops.” Nearly a year 
then passed before anything more than outpost 
skirmishes happened, and the capture of .labir 
on November 22, 1917, was hardly a greater 
affair. Apparently, the captors withdrew to 
their original line, for, on January 7, 1918, the 
War Office announced that, two days earlier, 
“a strong reconnaPsnncc was made towards 
I latum and Jabir.” On that occasion the 
Turks had a sharp lesson, for “ aeroplanes co- 
operated with our artillery, who did great 
execution on the enemy’s infantry in the open 
\Yith direct observation at effective range.” 
The gunners, that is, had just the target they 

liked. 


was afforded of the operations. On July .*10, 
1918, at Bir Saleh, sonic 20 miles west of Aden, 
British cavalry discovered a body of the enemy, 
charged, and scattered them. “ Twenty Turks 
were killed, and live men and 12 camels cap- 
tured.” 

Such is the scanty chronicle of two years* 
warfare. Both sides were in reality marking 
time, and a sort of modus vivendi appears to 
have been established. There was even, through 
Arab intermediaries, a trade in the vegetables 
grow n in the Lahej Valley. It was with natural 
reluctance that Ali Said Pasha obeyed the 
instructions he received after the conclusion 
of the armistice on October 30. It was not, 
indeed, until December 11 that lie and his 
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staff surrendered to the Governor of Aden. 
There were difficulties, too, in petting tho 
enemy forces iu Asir and the Yemen to yield, 
hut before the end of 1018, “after a certain 
amount of peaceful persuasion," they had all 
laid down their arms. So, also, had the small 
Turkish posts in Northern liedjaz. 

At the beginning of 101!) there remained in 
Turkish hands in all the Arabic vilayets one 
place only, but that place was Medina. The 
Turkish Government had sent orders to the 
commandant, Fakhri Pasha, to surrender, 
but he saw fit to disobey. He and his troops 
had been isolated for months by tin* Arabs 
under the Emir Abdulla. The Turks had 
retreated to the centre of t he city, and were 
posted round tin* great mosque. In this mosque 
is the tomb of Mahomet, and the Kmir Abdulla 
would not order an assault for fear of injury 
to the holy place. 'The situation could not bo 
permitted to last indefinitely, and the Turkish 
Cabinet was informed early in January that 
unless Medina was surrendered in a few days 
the forts of the Dardanelles would be destroyed. 
For all Fakhri Pasha eared, the forts might 


have been razed. Hut some of his officers were 
less obstinate. Many of their men were ready 
to desert, and early in January a party of 
offieers gave themselves up. Others were 
ready to follow their example, and Fakhri 
Pasha saw that the end had come. On Janu- 
ary 8 he dispatched his chief of staff to Abdulla, 
who ins ist cm 1 on unconditional surrender. On 
January 10, the formal submission of Fakhri 
Pasha took place at tho Emir's headquarters; 
on the 13th, at eleven in the morning, the Emir 
Abdulla made his ceremonial entry into Medina. 
He at once went to the tomb of the Prophet, 
whore he offered tho mid-day prayer, from 
which the name of the Sultan of Turkey was 
omitted ; t he •iistomnry sign of a change of 
dynasty. 

The last act in the drama, as f ir as Ottoman 
sovereignty in the Arabic vilayets was con- 
cerned, had been played, and t he age-long feud 
between Turk and Arab had come to its fitting 
end. Whatever their destiny, neither Syria 
nor Mesopotamia nor any part of Arabia was 
likely again to fall under the blighting power 
of tho Turk. 
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AUSTRIA-H UNGARY : 

JULY, 19 14 — NOVEMBER, 1916. 

The Meaning of the War for the Austro-Hungarian State — The Herman Austrians and 
the War: the Magyars ; the Austrian Holes -The Suhjkut Nationalities and the Wars 
the Yuuo -Slavs ; the Czecho slovaks ; the J-ittle Russians —Schemes of Centralization* 
anp Germanization ; Reconstruction of the Austrian Cabinet : Pro bag an da in Favour of 
Central European Union — Tiie Macvars, Austrian Centralism and Mittkl -Fukopa -The 
Polish Question — Demand for Reassembling Parliament —The Murder of Count Stu rckh 
and the Death of the Umpkkor Francis .Joseph I. 


first declaration of war by tin* 
I Austrian Government was directed 

M against its own people. On July 25* 

1914, trial by jury in political eases 
was suspended by an Imperial Order and 
. Albans were placed under military jurisdiction. 
TI 10 Order was unenust itutional, and every 
single? one of the t housands of death-sentences 
carried out under it was murder. At a time 
when other governments were striving to lend 
their nations, the Austrian Government drew 
the reins tighter ; when other belligerent States 
convened their Parliaments, Austria instituted 
courts -martial. The act- was symbolic, and it 
was logical ; for the Hapsburg Monarchy was 
not a nation, and not even a State, but a govern- 
ment, and it*f aggressive action was primarily 
based on considerations arising from internal 
policy. On t he battlefields of Serbia and Russia, 
of Italy and Rumania, it hoped to defeat, 
its own Jugo-Slav, Czecho -Slovak and i .it tie 
Russian, Italian and Rinnan subjects. The 
loading ideas of those early days of the war were 
put on record by an authoritative writer when, 
in 1918, on the failure of the last offensive stroke 
on the Piavo, Baron Conrad von HotzendorfT, 
Austria’s invariably unsuccessful Ludendorff, 
•retired into private life. “ He had hoped t hat 
Vol. XIX.— Port 241. 


the hammer-blow's which were to have knocked 
down Austria’s enemies in war would re -forgo 
her inner life.” The war was necessary beoauso 
otherwise the Great -Serbian propaganda “would 
have infected tin* Slav elements jn th«* Austro- 
Hungarian Army,” declared General (Vaimd 
himself in an article published in January, 1919. 
It was directed against an internal enemy, no 
less than against foreign Powers. 

The political forces whose action and inter- 
action made up Austria-Hungary’s internal 
history during the War may be divided into five 
main groups : the dynasty and its immediate 
following, t he Supreme Army Command and the 
bureaucracy, the dominant nationalities, the 
submerged nationalities, and, lastly, the grey 
mass of people to whom war meant, nothing 
but untold suffering. The tirst three groups 
wished for victory, I lie fourt h for Austria- 
Hungary’s defeat, the fifth for pence at any 
price and on any terms. 

The Hapsburg interest was purely proprietary. 
Their desire was to possess, to retain that 
which they possessed, and to acquire. As it 
was said by one of those who knew Anuria 
host, “ the key to the Hapsburg heart, lay in 
the words 4 more acres.’ ” The Army Command 
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and bureaucracy were their servants and 
partners ; the German -Austrian and the Magyar 
nationalists were their allies, for in the dynastie 
inheritance of the Hapsburgs these nationalities 
saw their own Imperialist possessions and were 
therefor© prepared to defend them to the last. 
The dynasty favoured also the Poles, hoping 
as a result of the war to join Russian Poland 
to their own Polish possessions and thus to 
build up a new kingdom under their sceptre. 
At times they dreamt even of an Ukrainian 
seeundogeniture, and a junior member of the 
dynasty, the son of the Hapshurg candidate 
to the Polish Tlirone, put on an embroidered 
Ukrainian shirt, uniforms being the only ex- 
pression of national ideas comprehensible to 
German princelings. Within sufficient distance 
from reality not to offend the Magyars, the 
Hapsburgs dallied oven with schemes for a 
Jugo-Slav kingdom. They were omnivorous, 
tolerant, versatile and patient. To them 
the World -War was a more incident of (heir 
dynastic history ; they wished to turn it to the 
best account. 

The servants, military and civilian, naturally 
had an interest in the Hapshurg possessions, 
but their interest was not necessarily identical 
with that of their masters — a fact which 
accounts for many otherwise inexplicable turns 
of Austrian policy and diplomacy in the war. 
To the Hapsburgs it was a matter of com- 
parative indifference whether they ruled Hun* 
g**i t ^as Emperors of Austria or as crowned 
descendants of St. Stephen, whether (hey held. 
Galicia through Aust ria or as Kings of Poland or 
the Ukraine, whether Dalmatia and Bosnia 
were theirs by Jugo-Slav State right or because* 
subject to administrative officers in Vienna. 
But these were not matters of indifference to 
the .Vienna bureaucracy and to the exponents 
of Austrian military centralism. The high 
officials and generals were truer exponents of 
Austrian official patriotism than the Hapsburgs 
themselves. Whereas the Hafisburgs could 
have been monarchs over nations, their servants 
could tolerate nothing but subjects. The 
Pastoral Letter issued by the Vienna Church 
Synod on June 17, 1849, continued to express 
their views in 1914 : “ The national State is a 
survival of paganism, and the differences of 
speech are but the result of sin and apostasy 
from God.” 

Still, German being the language of command 
*in Austria, the centralists were Germamsers. 
Also most of the places in the Army Command 


and the high bureaucracy were held by Germans 
or Germanized Slavs. A large proportion of 
the German population of Austria shared the 
centralist interest — Vienna, which sliared it as 
capital, alone comprised one-fifth of all the 
Germans of Austria. An unbroken chain 
extended from the Hapshurg following, com- 
paratively indifferent to nationality, to the 
extremest Pan-Germans. The war drew them 
still closer together. Tt was fought in defence 
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of tho Hapshurg inheritance, and was a 

war between Germans and Slavs in Europe as 
well as in Austria-Hungary itself. Germany 
upheld Ai itria, Austria opened up tin* road to 
Baghdad for Germany. Serbia had been 
singled out for at lack because, since the close 
of the Balkan wars, the Jugo-Slav Irredenta 
presented the most immediate danger to the 
Hapshurg Monarchy, hut Serbia was at the 
same tnno an obstacle in Germany's path to 
the East. Some 20 years earlier the Austrian 
Pan -Germans had agitated in favour of break- 
ing up the Hapshurg Monarchy and of joining 
Western Austria to Germany : during the war 
they learnt to appreciate the advantages 
which the Hapshurg Monarchy secured lor 
Germany. “ We w ish for Aust ria’s existence 
because it is of vital necessity for Germany,” 
Herr lro, one of their leaders, wrote, in 101 •>. 
* 4 Hitherto the Pan-Germans have denied this. 
Herein lies the difference between the past 
Pan-German and the future German-Austrian 
policy. . . The “ Great -Austrian ” patriots, 
on the other hand, had learned to see that 
without Germany s support Austria-Hungary 
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could no longer exist, and that the Germans 
and Magyars were the only reliable supporters 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy ; the centrifugal 
endeavours and Pan -Slav sympathies of the 
Czecho -Slovaks, Jugo-Slavs and Little Russians 
led the Hapsburg following towards a German 
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Republic, 1918. 

nationalism no loss violent and oppressive than 
that of the Pan -Germans. 

The German Austrians greeted the outbreak 
of war with almost hilarious excitement. War, 
at last ! No more tiring discussions or wrang- 
lings with the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs, but short, 
sharp orders. The Gen nans were to be masters 
in Austria once more, Ori July 29, 1914, a 
patriotic demonstration was arranged under 
the auspices of the Vienna Town Council, 
“enthusiastic manifestations of sympathy for 
the war ” ( begeisterte Sympathie Kundgebungen 
fiir den Krieg), as they wore described in a 
Vienna paper. Crowds traversed the streets, 
yelling with joy. “ Tho time has come at 
last for settling accounts with the jaeddlesome, 
faithless, plotting and greedy Serbia,” ran 
a resolution unanimously adopted on August 1, 
1914, by the Christian Socialist (Clerical) 
members of Parliament, then the strongest 
party among the German Austrians. “ The 
adherents of my party,” Prince Alois Liechten- 


stein declared in their name, “ thank your 
Majesty from tho depths of their hearts for 

f! 

giving them an opportunity to defend the 
greatness and integrity of the Monarchy with 
their blood and treasure.” And with those of 
the unwilling subject races, he might have 
added, but naturally did not. As, however, 
the courts -martial and the censorship were 
already at work, his party could presently 
claim to speak for other nations also. “ His 
Majesty, our most gracious War Lord, has 
called his nations to the Colours. Witli 
flaming enthusiasm have the nations of Austria 
heard the call. ... A compact phalanx which 
no power on earth will be able to break, the 
nations stand together.” And on September 20, 
1914, the Prince- Archbishop of Vienna, 
Cardinal Piffl, spoke as follows, when addressing 
a congregation of children in St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral : “ Never in your life should you 

forget the great time through which you are 
passing as children ! . . . You See the 
nationalities of Austria united in their love for 
the Emperor and country. You see once more 
a great, united Austria-Hungary ! ” 

Different in tone but no less enthusiastic and 
aggressive were the declarations of tho German- 
Austrian Nationalists. The war wa3 to be 
fought shoulder to shoulder with Germany. 
There had boon men who had dared to compare 
the Triple Alliance to a venerable, played-out 
clavichord, a piece of furniture whioh one 
cherishes but doos not use any longer. What 
a noise they were going to make on that 
instrument ! At last the German- Austrians 
could learn tho true Berlin manner and drill it. 
into the subject nations — in good German : 
en ihnen einpauken. Austria had not been 
sufficiently conspicuous in tho past. It was 
absorbed by internal struggles. It had few’ 
dreadnoughts, no colonies, no Weltpolitik. 
But now it proved its existence. “ I set the 
world ablaze, ergo sum ” — a much more con- 
vincing proof than Descartes’s thinking, 
looking across the faded pages of old papers 
and reviews one can still foel the touch of 
Vienna's midsummer madness of 1914. 

The Socialists were less affected than the 
other German Austrians by the war frenzy. 
Still, even their official party-organ, the Vienna 
Arbeiter-Zetiung published an article on 
August 5, 1914, under the heading “The Day 
of the German Nation,” which began with the 
sentence, “ This day of August 4, we shall not 
forget.” And during the first 2\ years their 
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loaders tacitly supported Austria's war policy 
Mid her German orientation* They professed 
to see in* the war a struggle of German civili- 
zation against Tsarist autocracy, and declared 
it to be waged by Austria-Hungary in self- 
defence. In quasi-Socialist terms they argued 
Austria's right to existence. National postu- 
lates were described as a survival, if not of a 
pagan, then at least of a “ dead age," and nation- 
ality itself, if not the result of sin and apostasy 
from God, then at least was the product of a ruth- 
less bourgeois hankering after cultured luxuries. 
The idea of making it the basis of State organi- 
zation had been developed by the Homo sapiens 
of the age of literature and art, but now the 
age of the Homo economicas has begun, wrote 
Dr. Karl Renner, an Austrian quasi -Socialist 
and subsequently the first Chancellor of the 
German -Austrian Republic. The . interests of 
labour are in the first place economic. Econo- 
mic development points towards empires, and 
Austria-Hungary is a natural product of geo- 
graphical and economic laws, not a mere 
dynastic inheritance. Composed of many diffe- 
rent nationalities, it is in reality a model in 
miniature of the future International. After 
Austria had broken down, the same mon, when 
demanding a partition of Bohemia, argued that 


uniform national States alone offer a proper 
basis for international socialism. More mode, 
rate in tone, more elaborate in argument than 
their bourgeois opponents, the leaders of the 
German-Austrian Socialists were at bottom 
German Nationalists and Austrian Imperialists. 

After tho Hapsbnrg Monarchy had collapsed 
and Germany also, the German Austrians wore 
at pains to repudiate the spiritual and legal 
inheritance of the Hapsbnrg State and to dis- 
claim Austria’s personality and wars. “The 
state of war in wluch the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy has been,” declared tho government 
of tho Gorman-Austrian Republic at the New 
Year of 1910, “has no more passed on to 
Gorman-Austrin than it has to the Czecho- 
slovak State or any other national State arisen 
on tho dissolution of Austria-Hungary. . 
German -Austria claims the position of a friendly 
Power towards all tho States of the world, 
of a neutral Powor towards all belligerents.” 
In reality the German-Austrinns lmd been ono 
of the main moving forces in tho war, and this 
professed indifference towards the Hapsburg 
Monarchy and the war was merely an ingoniotis 
literary after-thought. 

The Magyar Nationalists, no less than flio 
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German - Aus t ri ans , had their interest and heart 
in the war It was to have preserved the 
Magyar imperium in Hungary and upheld their 
dominion over subiect races. They had no 
immediate interest in fighting against the 
Western Powors and naturally regretted their 
having, by coming into it, spoiled the chances 
of a German -Magyar victory, but the war 
against Serbia and Russia, and subsequently 
against Rumania, was their own war, which 
they had desired and provoked. Count Tisza, 
the Hungarian Premier, and one of the main 
authors of the war, directed Magyar policy 
with a clear eye and a firm hand, and, however 
hostile different minor politicians may have been 
to his person, practically all of them stood solidly 
behind his Imperialist policy and the German 


1916, “ These laws have formed the kingdom 

ol' Hungary and have produced the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy. . . . The final result 
of this natural and necessary development is 
the alliance with Germany, which in this war 
has given proof of a force such as the world 
has never seen before.” 

In August, 1914, the Magyar hatred flamed 
up against Serbia and Russia. There was not 
the hysterical frenzy through which Vienna 
passed in the early days of the war nor its 
subsequent dull apathy and listlessness, but the 
cold and yet energetic determination of a 
dominant race fighting for the maintenance 
of its dominion, whatever price that might cost 
to the world : — 

One must visit Budapest in order to pet a clear con- 
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Alliance. Hungary’s integrity was for them the 
Law and the Prophets, and Germany’s power 
its safeguard against the Slavs and Rumans. 
“ I cannot see the future of the Magyar nation 
in any other connexion but that with the 
German race,” declared Count Apponyi, a 
leader of the so-called opposition, in the 
Hungarian Parliament on June 14, 1916, “for 
it is the only one which does not aim at reducing 
Hungary’s t erritory.” 44 Like nature itself, Hun- 
garian policy remained and still remains under 
the influence of positive and permanent laws, 
and no one who acts against them can escape 
punishment,” declared Count Julius Andrassy,* 
in a lecture delivered at Munich on May 16, 

* An eternal candidate for tho post or Austro-Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister. Ho reached the goal of hip 
continuous strivings and intrigues in October, 1918, 
just in time to proposo a separate peace to the Allies. 


caption of how popular a war can be [wrote a nouliai 
observer in The Time # of February 20, 1915]. No one 
there will groet you with the words, “ We did not want 
the war. . . . We did not begin the war,” which 1 
invariably heard in other cities. On the contrary, they 
are eager to have you know that this is their war, and 
that they began tho conflict. That the conflagration 
spread over all Europe and has become I ho greatest, war 
tho world has ever known seems to fill every Magyar 
heart with pride. This exuberance seems to the visitor 
like a breath of mountain air after the dull atmosphere 
of Vienna. For the Magyars are proving themselves 
to bo tho one strong element in the whole Hapsburg 
realm. . . . 

Crude, ruthless, domineering, the Magyars, who are 
a minority in their own country, not forming even one- 
half. of the total population of 20 million poople, arc 
displaying in the prosen t crisis all the rosouroe, all the 
strength that they have been storing up for this great 
event. 

“ We are second only to Germany in moral force." 
•• Germany is our ally.” 44 Wo feel ourselves in accord 
with German ideas and ideals.'* Such phrases as these 
were repeated to me often, and appear to express 
accurately the state of mind of the ruling class, though 
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it sooriirt probablo that their profusstnl friendship for 
(formany in baaod more on policy than on understanding 
nr real sympathy. 

“ There is no other nat ion which can be 
such a faithful friend to the Germans as the 
Magyars, provided confidence is shown to them,” 
declared Count Julius Andrassy, in 1919. 

A world war, in which the partitioning 
Powers would be ranged against each other had 
for a century been considered the one chance 
of Poland’s political resurrection. The Polish 
schemes for the coalition which was to restore 
Poland’s independence and her dominion over 
the Lithuanian, White Russian and Little 
Russian peasant nations, ranged the entire 
gamut from the Vatican to Garibaldi, from a 
Roman Catholic League to Young Europe. 
Austria was usually included among Poland’s 
allies and an “ historic mission ” was ascribed 
to her. Between 1807 and 1873 the Poles had 
established a satisfactory modus vivendi with 
the Hapsburg Monarchy ; within its borders 
their interests were nowhere contrary to those 
of the Germans and Magyars. In the Austrian 
Parliament they held the balance between the 
Hermans and the Slavs, and, at the price of 
dominion over the Little Russians of East 
Haiicia (otherwise called Ruthenes or Ukrain- 
ians), they abandoned the Czechs and Jugo- 
slavs to the Germans. Moreover a common 
religion formed a link between them and the 
dynasty with which, about 1 870, they shared 
tho hostility against Prussia and Russia. For 
those two were invariably treated as Poland's 
arch-enemies. Polish policy within Austria 
v ‘ ’named unchanged even after the international 
regrouping of Europe which occurred about 
1879 — the compromise with the Hapsburgs 


secured tangible adv antages for t he Poles which 
they had no reason to give up, in fact it was 
continued until Austria collapsed. But after 
1879 the Polos no longer worked for war, and 
when, beginning with 1909, the danger of a 
world conflagration arose once more, they 
found themselves in a most embarrassing 
position. Were they to come out on t he side 
of Austria and therefore also of Germany, or 
wore they to trust their fate to Tsarist Russia ? 

Russia declared her Polish policy in the 
Grand Duke’s manifesto of August, 1914. 
Austria was prevented by Germany from 
making any public* pronouncement, and in 
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Leader of the Czech Revolutionary movement ; 
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private conversations only were promises made 
to the Polish leaders from Galicia. But so 
persuasive proved the power of prophots who 
had the means to enforce faith, that, whilst 
in Russian Poland public opinion declared for 
Russia, in Austrian Poland the representatives 



MEMORIAL AT SERAJEVO 
Marking the spot where the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and his wife were assassinated. 

of all Polish political parties gathered in 
Cracow on August 16, 1914, and declared 
unanimously for war against; Russia and in 
favour of raising volunteers for it. Million* 
of crowns were voted for these Polish Legions 
by the municipalities of Cracow and Lemberg 
and by other Polish self-governing bodies in 
Galicia. It was not until after the great 
Russian victories of September, 1914, that 
one section of Polish public opinion in Galicia 
began to waver. 

The subject nationalities of Austria-Hungary 


were no more politically prepared for the War 
than the Entente, It had been part of tho 
Austrian scheme to take everybody by surprise. 
How could tho leadersf of the Czeoho-Slovaks 
or Jugo- Slavs have assumed the responsibility 
for striking out a revolutionary line of policy 
with regard to Austria-Hungary when they did 
not know what the attitude of the Entente was 
going to be ? Moreover, in tho early months of 
tho war no ono expected that it would last 
sufficiently long for political action or revolu 
tionary movements to take effect. The war 
was looked upon primarily as a struggle be- 
tween armies and States already in existence, 
not as a fight in which every group and every 
individual would have to play a part. 

Tho Austrian and the Hungarian Govern- 
ments, which a few months before the war ha< I 
tried to prepare some kind of compromise with 
the subject nationalities by means of negotia- 
tions with the tamest among their politicians - 
men without authority or backing — -immediately 
on the outbreak of the war tried to paralyse all 
possible opposition by an unparalleled reign of 
terror. This attempt at repression soon brough l 
home the meaning of the war to the masses 
of the people, and their determination, which in 
the course of the following years hardened into 
political action, showed their leaders the true ,, 
line to follow. “ It was clear to me that 1 
could not continue to serve Austria-Hungary,' * 
declared Professor Masaryk, the first President- 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, when reviewing 
his activities during the war, in his address of 
December 22, 1918. “ To begin with, however, 

1 had not decided to act. I felt the enormous 
responsibility and counted the consequences ; 
but when our soldiers refused to do military 
service, when they surrendered to the Allies, 
when mass executions became our daily fate, 

1 found myself forced to take a decision. I 
consulted my political friends, for political 
parties had been suppressed. I went to Vienna 
to speak to the Austrian Germans and to learn 
what it was which they expected from tho war. 
in case of victory. I was twice in Holland aiul 
traversed Germany trying to get my bearings. 
In December, 1914, I went to Italy, and later 
on to Switzerland, I thought of returning to 
Prague in order to transmit the information, 
but this was no longer possible.** His exile 
began, and with it his revolutionary activity 
abroad. This statement, clear and siihple 
gives a typical aocount of the position in which 
the leaders of the subject nationalities had 
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fountUthemselves. They had to study, to seek, 
and to wait for the mandate which they obtained 
from their people themselves. 

Worst of all was the position in the Jugo-Slav 
provinces %and especially in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina. The assassination of the Arch- 
duke at Sarajevo, the indignation which it was 
alleged to have caused, and the proximity of 
the Serbian front, supplied exceptional oppor- 
tunities to the Austro-Hungarian Army Com- 
mand which had planned the war, as a crusade, 
or rather as a penal expedition, against the 
Jugo- Slavs. The anti-Serb riots organized by 
the Austro-Hungarian authorities immediately 
after the murder were a mere prolude to the 
campaign of extermination which started on 
the outbreak of the war. A military dic- 
tatorship was established in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina under General Potiorek, a 
special political police, the so-called “ Safety 
Corps ” (S chutzcorps), was formed with no- 
torious criminals in its ranks, and a 
packed military tribunal was set up, the 
judges on it cooperating with the public 
prosecutors. In the summer of 1917, in a joint 
declaration of the Croat members in the 


Hungarian Parliament, tho president of the 
Provincial Court of Bosnia was quoted as 
saying that 44 conviction had hitherto followed 
the accusation of tho State Prosecutor in every 
case.” The slightest sign of sympathy for the 
Jugo-Slav cause was considered a crime, and 
frequently baseless denunciations were deemed 
sufficient proof. When the fatal 44 p.v.” 
(politUch verddehtig — politically suspect) was put 
against a name, imprisonment usually followed 
and imprisonment only too often resulted in 
death. In a speech delivered in the Austrian 
Parliament on October 19, 1917, l)r. Tresi^ 
Pavit?i6, the member for the Island of Lenina, 
gave numerous examples of the methods 
adopted at those trials. Thus, early in the war, 
a certain Captain Hodzija, a Jugo-Slav serving 
in the Austria-Hungarian Navy, was called upon 
to givo evidence against the ship’s engineer, 
Srzentic, who was accused of having expressed 
Serbophil sentiments. He denied having heard 
the incriminating words, but added that 44 at one 
time or another at table they had criticized the 
biassed attitude of tho Austrian Government 
towards the Southern Slavs.” Thereupon the 
accusation was extended to the witness also, 
and both were convicted and executed within 
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tlireo hours. In some cases the military 
authorities subsequently discovered that their 
hasty verdicts had lacked justification, even 
by their own standards, and then tried to 
atone for it in their peculiar manner. Over 
the grave of Onisim Popovi*?, a Bosnian 
peasant executed “ by mistake,” the regimental 
band was ordered to play the Austrian Imperial 
Hymn. 

Still worse than the judicial murders were the 
mass massacres, deportations and internments 
carried out by military commanders even with- 
out pretence of legal proceedings. The Serb 
districts of Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
near the Sorb frontier suffered most. In 
his speech on October 19, 1917, Dr. Tresic- 
Pavitfic went on enumerating village after 
village, an endless series of bare facts of 
which the sum -total formed an impeach- 
ment such as has seldom been raised against 
a government. 

Jn Samirovac tho woldiors in November, 1914, by 
order of thoir oHicors, killi.nl sixteen notables. ... In 
(ielebic . . . I hn entire male population from 14 to 60 
were killed without any form of trial. In tho neigh- 
bourhood of Zubae 82 persons were hanged, in Trebinje, 
103 in all, for tho conclusive reason that they were 
local notabilities; 71 persons were hanged in Foea for 
the same reason. 1 cannot tell you the number of 


persons hanged in Sarajevo, Bjelina, Srebnica, ^vornijk, 
Avtovac, Visegrad, Bilek, etc., as I have not been ablo 
to rnako inquiries. What. I do know positively, how- 
ovor, is that there, too, the halter has not been spared. 
A single Hungarian battalion was supplied with a 
thousand yards of rope when it was sent from Sarajevo 
to tile frontier. 

Besides, tens of thousands of Bosnians were 
deported and imprisoned in different gaols 
or internment camps. They were ill-treated 
by their guards, the surroundings in which 
they had to live were unspeakably filthy, 
spotted typhus soon broke out and the prisoners 
died off practically without any help being 
tendered to them. A large proportion died 
before their cases had ever been examined. 
According to Dr. Biankini, a Croat member of 
the Austrian Parliament, 4,300 Bosnians died 
in tho prison of Arad (Hungary) alone. Equally 
notorious was the prison of Mostar in the Herze- 
govina, where the gaoler was in the habit of 
beating tho prisoners with an iron crook wliich 
he facetiously named Kronprinz . “ Hostages 

(from among tho prisoners) were selected at 
night,” saiil Dr. Tresic-Pavifii6 in the speech 
quoted above. “ Tho loat hsome face of the 
gaoler, set in a frame of bayonets that gleamed 
like mortuary candles, entered silently, when, 
like a tiger, he sought and pounced upon his 
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victims. . . . The luiir of more than one of his 
victims wits bleached in one single night with 
terror. . . . Such as desired to prolong their 
miserable life for a few days longer indicated 
by gestures how many banknotes they were 
prepared to sacrifice.” To be taken as a host- 
age was equal to sentence of death ; hundreds 
perished in this way. 

Whilst the selected victims were thus exter- 
minated in prisons or internment camps the 
population of Bosnia at large was condemned 
to starvation. Constant requisitions were car- 
ried out for the Austro-Hungarian and German 
Annios in the Balkans, and no regard was taken 
of the needs of the population. According to 
German -Austrian sources between 1914 and 
1917 the population of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
was reduced from 1,800,000 to 1,300,000, and 
this, though there had been practically no 
lighting within its border. “ Our own autho- 
rities have wilfully ravagod our country ; 
they have raged against everything bearing 
the name of Slav . . . d eclared a Jugo-Slav 
member of the Vienna Parliament. “ Since 
Kossovo our nation has not soon or experienced 
such a catastrophe.” 

Equally severe wore the persecutions of the 
Serbs in Hungary proper. Nor did Croatia 
escape them because of the show of autonomy 
which had been left to it in peace time. 


The activities of the Hapsburg authorities 
in Croatia are well illustrated hy the fact of 
their having, at t ho outset of t he war, planned 
the murder of the most prominent members 
of the Serbo-Croat Parliamentary Coalition 
in the Diet, including its President, I)r. Medu- 
kovi<$. On August 10, 1917, Dr. Ivan Prank, 
usually a tool of the Austrian Government, 
whilst defending himself in the Croatian Diet, 
from accusations levelled against him, staled 
that five (lavs before the ultimatum to Serbia 
was presented, the Chief of Police in Zagreb 
(Agrain), had telephoned to him requesting 
him to consider carefully a proposal of a gentle- 
man who would call on him that day ; he added 
that he himself (the Chief of Police) appro vod 
of it. “ As a matter of fact t he gentleman did 
call at five o'clock- giving a false name, as [ 
subsequently ascertained — and laid before me 
a scheme to murder the aforesaid members of 
the Croato-Serb Coalition.” There seems reason 
to believe that the Zagreb Chief of the Police 
was merely carrying out the instruction of the 
military Command. 

But not even the peasantry were safe from 
persecution : “ Our prisons are always packed 
with political offenders, both convicted and 
accused,” declared S. Radi6, the loader of the 
Croatian Peasant Party in the Diet on July 12, 
1916. “ People are thrust into prison regard - 
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less of age or sex, not excepting the peasant 
class.” Women and girls were sentenced 
to years *>f imprisonment “ for a mere word or 
a suspicion that they had spoken in favour of 
Russia or Serbia.” 

The outbreak of the war was a signal for 
similar persecutions agaiiist the Jugo- Slavs 
even in Austria, where in the post they had been 
comparatively best treated. All their leaders, 
in fact most of their intelligentsia, were arrested 
n tid deported. One single convoy which started 
from Dalmatia by way of Fiumo to Marburg 
in Styria included four deputies to the Vienna 
Parliament (among them Dr. Tresic-Pavifcic), 
five deputies of the Dalmatian Diet, 16 priests, 
17 barristers, six doctors, etc. They were treat- 
ed in the most brutal way both by the guards 
and by the Magyar and German population 
at the stations through which they passed. 
When after three months of imprisonment 
Dr. Tresi6-Pavi6i<$ was brought before a judge, 
the latter said to him : “ I do not know what 
the charge is against you, and you will easily 
understand this when you consider that in 
Dalmatia, Istria and Carniola alone we have 
arrested more than five thousand people." 
The part which the German intelligentsia of the 
Jugo-Slav provinces of Austria played in these 
persecutions was especially shameful. Most 
of them, eager Pan-Germans, were at last able 
to give freo vent to their hatred of the Jugo- 
slavs. “ Most especially wo blame the Ger- 
mans for this," said Dr. Ribar, another Jugo- 
slav member of the Austrian Parliament, on 
October 7, 1917, “ that their intellectual classes 
have permitted themselves to be used as spies 
and informers, and in this respect the educated 
Germans in our country do not differ from their 
countrymen elsewhere. Teachers, officials, 
business men, etc., spied upon their neighbours, 
their friends, and denounced them." “ A hint 
from the German Volksrat , the denunciation 
of a spy, is sufficient — and neither protest nor 
explanation nor appeal is of any avail,” stated 
another Jugo-Slav member. Dr. Ravnihar, 
on June 6, 1917. “ At that time an abyss 

opened between ourselves and our countrymen 
of different race " (the Germans), declared yet 
another Jugo-Slav member in the Austrian 
Parliament. ” This abyss can no longer be 
bridged.” Nevertheless, after Austria had 
broken down, the Germans of the southern 
provinces tried to disguise themselves a* 
‘‘ victims ” of the ancien rigime of which they 
themselves had been the backbone. A memo- 


randum sent by the Carinthian Germans to 
the Jugo-Slav authorities at Lubliana (Laibach) 
in January, 1919, claimed fcliat they were no 
more “ legal heirs of the past Imperial Austrian 
Government and of the military Commands 
than the Jugo-Slavs," and that they had “ to 
protest in the most decisive way against being 
made responsible for the acts committed by 
those authorities during the war." And they 
went on to stato with calm effrontery that “ the 
Germans in Carinthia had been ill-treated by 
the late military authorities in exactly the 
same way as the Slovenes." Possibly some 
Socialists or pacifists among thorn may have 
been, but never the German politicians, late 
members of the German Volksrat, the organ 
of anti-Slovono propaganda and espionage, 
who, after the Revolution, under new names, 
continued to rule Carinthia. 

A few weeks before the outbreak of the war 
the Austrian Premier started private conversa- 
tions with some very unrepresentative Czechs 
belonging to a party which held exactly one 
out of 108 Czech seats in the Austrian Par- 
liament. A list of grievances was presented 
to the Government and redress was promised. 
Not even to these tamest of all Czech politicians 
was anything said about the war into which 
the Austro -Hungarian ruling circles were about 
to draw the Czech nation. 

Once the war had broken out all idea of con- 
ciliating the Czechs was naturally abandoned. 
The civilian Governor of Bohemia, Prince Thun, 
a feudal aristocrat and therefore a faithful 
adherent of the dynasty, was personally an 
honourable man, averse from persecuting .the 
Czechs. But ho had now to retire into the 
background ; the line of policy to be adopted 
was dictated by the military. The frequent 
mutinies in the Czech regiments supplied the 
Army Command with an excuse for increasingly 
severo repression. The Czech nation, which 
had no illiterates and of which practically every 
single member was strongly conscious of his 
nationality and its interests, was resolved not to 
fight for its German and Magyar enemies and 
against its natural Slav allies, the Russians and 
the Serbs* In September, 1914, the 8th Regi- 
ment of the Czech Landwehr, when ordered to 
the Russian front, refused obedience and 
attacked its German officers ; the revolt was 
put down by German soldiers. In the autumtf 
of 1914, the 95 th and the 11th Infantry Brigades 
from Prague and the 11th from JiCin had been 
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assigned to garrison the fortress of Cracow but 
had to be removed, having been found highly 
unreliable. On October 20, 1914, parts of the 
30th and of the 30th Regiments, both from 
Bohemia, voluntarily surrendered to the 
Russians. During the very first invasion of 
Serbia the 21st Land wo hr from Praguo “suffered 
a defeat ” (to uso the words of a secret Austrian 
military report), and “ remarkably many un- 
wounded prisoners were taken by the enemy ” 
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owing to the “ by no means self-sacrificing or 
patriotic attitude of tl*? men.” During the 
Serbian campaign of December, 1914, several 
regiments — the 102nd from BeneSov, for example 
— crossed over to the enemy side. Of the 
70,000 Austrian prisoners taken by the Serbs 
in 1914 about- half were Czechs who had volun- 
tarily surrendered. Similar incidents occurred 
on the Russian front, where special arrange- 
ments had been made to safeguard the crossing 
of the lines for Czech mutineers. The 28th 
Regiment from Prague and the 35th from Pilsen 
went over in a body. These are a few examples 
of a movement which went far to disorganize 
and defeat the Austro-Hungarian Armies. The 
attempt to check it by adding at least 40 per 
cent, of Magyars or Germans to every Czech 
service battalion was not altogether successful. 


It rendered wholesale desertions more difficult, 
but tended to lower the moral of the entire 
army. * 

The Supreme Army Command answered by 
demanding more and yet more repression. 
On November 26, 1914, Archduke Frederick, as 
Commander-in -Chief, addressed a memorandum 
to the Austrian Premier and a ftport to the 
Emperor dealing with Czech disloyalty. 
Stronger measures were proposed. The Arch- 
duke complained of “ the slowness of the 
military courts which (at home) have to keep 
to the peace procedure ” instead of adopting 
the practice of drum -head courts -martial. 
“ The postal censorship . . . seems to be 
insufficiently severe. . . , The general order 
should be issued admitting only open letters 
to be handled by the post office. The activities 
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of associations, even if no political tendencies 
cun be traced, should be suppressed, or at 
least- vory stringently circumscribed, unless 
thoy pursue undeniably patriotic aims [i.e., 
loyal to Austria]. Public meetings should not 
bo allowed at all unless in pursuit of such 
aims. . . . Jingo rags hostile to the State 
should be suppressed altogether. ... It 
would in many cases be advisable to dissolve 
the town and county councils and to replace 
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them b^ government commissaries. . . U The 
memorandum ends with a demand that the 
entire political administration of Bohemia. 
Moravia and Silesia should be put under the 
Supreme Army Command, -because thus alone 
“could I secure for myself the influence on all 
administrative measures which is needed for 
the safeguarding of military interests.” Frede- 
rick returned to this subject on Docombor 5 and 
again on March 28, 1915, urging his proposals 
with increasing emphasis. Still the civilian 
bureaucracy headed by the Premier, Count 
Stiirgkh, hesitated, quite prepared to carry 
out the proposals of the military but unwilling 
to renounce all power in its favour. Prince 
Thun, the Governor of Bohemia, was dismissed 
from office, and, on April 1, 1915, was replaced 
by Count Coudonhove, a bitter enemy of the 
Czechs, who iq spirit, though not in form, 
enforced the proposals of Archduke Frederick, 
About 20,000 Czech civilians were interned 
as politically suspect, and 5,000 were hanged 
by the military tribunals. The number of 
political persecutions grew rapidly. To possess 
a copy of the Russian proclamation to the 
Czechs or even the mere fact of having read it 
was considered sufficient proof of high treason, 
and a number of people were c xemitod or 
sentenced to hard labour on that ground. Most 
of the verdicts in political cases were simply 
grotesque— these were not judicial trials but 
incidents in a war waged against an otitiro 
nation. On September 28, 1915 — v'.e., at the 
time of the most severe censorship -the 
Vienna Arbeiter-Zeitung reported the following 
case, which obviously did not strike tho censor 
os extraordinary or unreasonable and therefore 
as one to be withheld from tho public : — - 

“ A Letter to America.”, — Franciwca Sofcik, 23, 
(laughter of a cottager, had to answer before the military 
t ribunal of Prague for interference with public peace arid 
order (paragraph 07, lit. a). In July, 1914, she had 
sent a letter to a friend, lto.sa Kasanda, in Chicago; 
the letter was stopped by the censor and was handed 
over to tho Military Court. Tho accused was con- 
demned to eight months’ hard labour. 

A letter written to Chicago interfered with 
public peace and order in Bohemia ! Or 
again, the tailor Smejkal in Vienna was 
sentenced to six months’ hard labour for 
saying “ the Government does not want to 
give us Czech schools in Vienna,” or the private 
Cipera from Moravia to three years’ hard labour 
for saying “ the German Kaiser is responsible 
for the war.” And yet, again and again, military 
judges were reproved by their superiors for 
u insufficient energy,” their bearing, if they let 


themselves be. restrained by lack of evidonce, 
was described as unmanly and unsoldierlike 
( unmilildnach ), and they were even threatened 
with disciplinary measures should they prove 
incorrigible. 

Of public political activity there could 
naturally be none. Three political parties, 
those of the National Socialists, the Radicals 



THE ARCHDUKE FREDERICK. 
Commander-in-Chief of the Austro-Hungarian 
Army. 

and the Realists, were dissolved. About 
tliroe-fourths of the Czech press and all the 
Slovak papers were suppressed, about 90 papers, 
to count but the more important ones. The 
surviving journals were compelled to publish 
articles supplied to them by the official Press 
Bureau as editorial without being allowed to 
indicate their origin in any way. Thus on 
March 25, 1910, the Czech press had to publish 
an article directed against the Czech leaders 
abroad under the heading “ In Foreign Pay ” ; 
on April 18, 1916, the article, “The Czechs in 
America against Masaryk’s Agents ” ; on 
January 16, 1917, “ Our Answer to the Quad- 
ruple Entente,” etc. At first all papers hat! 
to publish such articles on the same day and 
in the same wording ; later on the Director 
of the Police, who obviously had to be taught 
the stupidity of that procedure by actual ex- 
perience, ordered each article to bo published in 
one paper and to be quoted by the rest. Even 
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PRAGUE, AND THE KARL II. BRIDGE. 


after the so-called constitutional era had 
recommenced, in 1917, these practices were 
continued in spite of repeated protests from the 
Union of Czech Journalists. 

The leading Czech Members of Parliament 
were imprisoned. M. Klofatf, subsequently the 
first Minister of National Defence in the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, was imprisoned on September 
14, 1914, and not until May, 1917, was a charge 
formulated against him. Dr. Kramarz was 
at first merely put under strict supervision. 
He was a statesman of European fame and 
enjoyed great prestige in Russia. Whilst Russia 
was victorious the Austrian Government 
feared to touch him. But when the Russian 
front broke on the Dunajec (May 2, 1915) the 
Austro-Hungarian Army Command took 
courage, and on May 21 ordered Dr. Kramarz’ s 
arrest. Even the Berlin Voruxirts protested 
against the arrest us a compromising step 
because “ the appearance itself that such a 
comparatively numerous uation as the Czechs 
is not doing its duty to the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy should be avoided.” 44 Should he 
i/uleed be guilty of an offence or a crime the 
Austrian Government will do well to inform the 
public about the facts and thus prevent the rise 
of ar unnecessary legend. ... If, on the other 
hand, there is no good reason for suspicion we 



cleared up in a satisfactory manner.” It never 
was. “ The military party,” said Dr. Kramarz 
in an interview with The Times published on 
January 23, 1919, 44 were determined to hang 
me, but they knew that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph would nevor consent to sign the death 
warrant. Count Stttrgkh, the Austrian Prime 
Minister, who had been for many years my 
Parliamentary colleague and personal friend, 
also worked to save me, as did Count Burian, 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister.” But 
such was the power of the supreme Army 
Command that these attempts proved of little 
avail. After Count Stiirgkh had been assassi- 
nated, and when the Emperor was dying, the 
military party decided to force the trial of 
Dr. Kramarz, hoping to have the warrant 
signed by the Emperor 44 when his faculties 
were failing.” 44 The court-martial was com- 
posed of renegade Czechs with the object of 
making it appear that I had been condemned 
by my fellow-countrymen,” continued Dr. 
Kramarz. 44 This manoeuvre defeated itself. 
The national consciousness of one of these men 
was awakened by the persecution to which I 
was subjected, and he insisted upon giving a 
minority verdict in my favour against the 
majority verdict that condemned me to .death. 
Under Austro-Hungarian military procedure 
this entails a further report upon the sentence 
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by ft higher military authority. Before this 
report could be written the Emperor Francis 
Joseph died. 0 The case did not come up for 
judgment again until -the first days of 1917, 
when Dr. Kramarz was duly condemned to 
death. lift support of the charge against him 
there was nothing more serious than that* he 
had communicated before the war with men 
who during the war became leaders of the Slav 
cause, articles in his journal which gave promi- 
nence to news f avourable to Austria’s enemies, 
the possession of a copy of La Nation TcMque , 
the fact of his having had a conversation with 
the Italian consul at Prague, Sabre tta, in April, 
1915, and a letter written at the New Year of 
1915 to Prince Thun, the Governor of Bohemia, 
in which he admitted that, always faithful to 
his political principles, he refrained from any- 
thing which might appear as approval of the 
war. He was condemned not because of any 
particular act done during the war, but as 
loader of the Czech nation, which refused its 
support to the cause of the Central Powers. 
The Austrian authorities never dared to carry 
out the sentonce. 

A number of other Czech members of Parlia- 
ment were arrested at the same time as Dr. 
Kramarz, among them Dr. Rasin, later on 
Bohemia’s first Minister of Finance. A sig- 
nificant note appeared in the Neue Freie Preeae , 
the leading Vienna daily, on January 22, l»lfi : 
“Czech Members Permanently Resident in 
Vienna. — Last week a few more Czech depu- 
ties, this time Choc, Burzival and Vojna, 
members of the National Socialist party, who 
have hitherto lived at Prague, moved to Vienna 
and, like other Czech deputies who have been 
in Vienna for some time, have for the present 
taken up their permanent domicile in Vienna. 
The rumour that one of these three members 
has broken his residence, which is expected to 
be permanent, lacks confirmation.” One could 
hardly have wished for a finer and yet more 
explicit account of their internment. A similar 
fate befell tho most important Czech financiers 
bocause the Czech banks and the Czech com- 
munity had refused to take up Austrian war 
loans. It has been calculated that to the 
first loan the Czech majority in Bohemia cont ri- 
buted only about one- tenth of the sum sub- 
scribed by the German minority. 

Die Schule ist ein Politikum (the school is a 
political institution) was a famous saying of the 
Em proas Maria Theresa. The war reminded 
the Austrian Government of it. In the Czech 


provinces the Czechs had gained a considerable 
influence over tho Czech schools. These had 
bred Czech patriots, not Austrian subjects, A 
clrnnge was necessary. “The imperatively 
necessary strengthening of the State authority 
and of the military power is unthinkable without 
the movements hostile to the Hapshurg 
Monarchy being destroyed among the national i- 
ties and without their being educated in an 
Austrian spirit,” wrote Archduke Frederick it? 
a memorandum dated September 25, 1915. 
Accordingly in Moravia alone 300 Czech teachers 
were interned and most of the school books used 
in tho Czech provinces were suppressed, even 
primers, so that reading and writing had to bo 
taught without them. The Deutsche Schulbuch - 
verlufj in Vienna was entrusted with the prepara- 
tion of proper handbooks. “ T am an A ns- 
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A Czech leader ; subsequently the First Prime 
Minister of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 


Irian ” replaced such an objectionable sentence 
as “ The Czechs are Slavs,” and “ Our Emperor 
is a Hapshurg ” was substituted for a phrase in 
which the lion — which, incidentally, happens to 
be the national emblem of Bohemia — was 
described as “the king of tho animal world” 
Tho handbooks of Czech national history 
were now provided with a frontispiece of the 
Imperial palace at Schonbrunn, and with the 
Austrian Imperial Hymn on the opposite 
page. Then followed in word and picture tho 
entire gallery of feeble-minded princes and half- 
witted peasants who constitute Austria's special 
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claim to glory — not a word, of course, about 
.John Huss or Zizka, tho grim Czech fighter. 
Seventy years had passed since the fall of 
•\rottornich, hut the spirit and mo thuds of tho 
Austrian bureaucracy had remained tho same 
nor had it lost any of its unconscious humour. 

Tho .Little Russians inhabiting East Galicia, 
the north-eastern counties of Hungary and 
parts of the Rukovina, were divided into two 
political camps, one might almost say into two 
nations. Whilst one branch considered them- 
selves part of tho Russian nation, the other 
deemed itself a completely separate nationality, 
and in order to eliminate the compromising root 
of “ Rus ” from its name no longer called them- 
selves Ruthenians, or Little Russians, but 
Ukrainians, it had always boon an aim of 
Polish policy to break up the national unity of 
Russia — the establishment of the so-called 
Uniat Church in White Russia and the Ukraine 
in 1596 was, in so far as tho Polish Government 
was concerned, a manoeuvre calculated to 
separate those Russians who wore then subject 
to Polish dominion from the main stock of the 
Russian nation. The foot that tho Ukrainian 
national movement, having grown strong in 
East Galicia, turned against tho Poles with even 


greater bitterness than the free Russians ever 
had done — for now it was a movement of a 
subject race— cannot change anterior history. 
As the Central Powers, no less than the Poles, 
wished for Russia’s disruption, they in turn 
began to favour and support the “‘Ukrainian M 
movement ; and that it was possible to use it 
against the Poles as well, was only a further 
advantage from tho Gorman point of view. 
The Poles meantime, equally hostile to, and 
hated by, both these groups, tho Russophile 
and tho Ukrainian, were playing them off 
against each other, infusing a poison into East 
Galician politics which threatened Russia’s 
national life. 

On the outbreak of war tho Ukrainian party 
organizations doelared against Russia, demand- 
ing the separation of all Little Russian land 
from Great Russia, whilst the leaders of the 
Russian party, who were known to wish for a 
reunion with Russia, wero promptly arrostod 
by the Austro-Polish authorities. But on 
entering East Galicia the Russian Armies wore 
received with joy even by the so-called Ukrain- 
ian peasantry. Historical sophistry could not 
kill in them the consciousness of Russian 
national unity, and they, moreover, recognized 
that they could not free themselves from 
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Austrian and Polish dominion in any other way 
than by reunion with Russia. f Exasperated by 
defeats, the Austrian military authorities 
wreaked their vengeance on the helpless Little 
Russian population wherever they were able to 
roach it. The following passages from an Order 
issued to Staff officers and Post Commanders 
well illustrates the methods adopted by the 
Austrian authorities : — 

L<nnb<*iy, August 1(1, 1914. 

The constables still always suffer from narrow-mi nileil 
peace ideas {enyhnrziycn t'rieAcnavorstellumjen) concerning 
making arrests and the use of arms. It still always 
happens that in cases of open propaganda or even of 
well-founded suspicion of treason, reports are made, 
•piestions are asked or information is given, mostly for 
fear of responsibility or because of the position held by 
t ho suspect. 

Omis tables ! Mark what I tell you, and I say if to 
you for the last time ! Wake up from your narrow- 
mindedness. Free yourselves from the cramping, petty, 
limiting juridical considerations I There is now but 
one justice, the welfare of the State, and this you have 
to support with ail your strength, whether or not this 
is in accordance with cranky, legal tomfoolery 1 . . . 
Mark it well, death to every traitor ! 

In somn encounters Russophile peasants and also 
priosts have betrayed the position and strength of troops 
under fire to the enemy. The constables were able to 
arrest a few, but some of these escaped during the 
retreat when careful guarding was impossible. In these 
cases the constables themselves ought to have imme- 
diately executed the traitors. In similar cases where 
treason is obvious Hhort shrift should be given, and no 
considerations applying in peace time should b? enter- 
tained. 

(Signed) Haoaueu, 

Lieutenan t -Colonel. 

Another Order signed by the name man fol- 
lowed on August 20. It recounted again acts 
of treason committed by the Little Russian 
population, and concluded as follows : — 

No measure is too severe against traitors. Nowadays 
there is no time for handing over these wretches to mili- 
tary courts. There is to be a short examination of the 
accused and of witnesses, a short protocol is taken down, 
and the accused are shot as deterrent examples for the 
population. That is how it ought to be done if in one's 


own country one finds oneself in a worse position than 
the enemy, ami thus alone shall we be able to defend 
ourselves against traitors. 

The third Order of the sat no date, shorter and 
still more trenchant, prescribes the immediate 
execution of “ anyone suspect of t reason in tho 
face of the enemy ” (anypHicht/t des b'rindas 1st 
ji’dvr do* Vomits Verddrht uje kvrz n iederzu- 
mar hen). 

Similarly, in an Order dated Stanislan (Last 
Galicia), August 14, 1914, the well-known 

Austro-Hungarian commander, General Kbvess, 
insisted on the necessity of < In' troops, in dealing 
with tho Russophile population, “divesting 
themselves as soon as possible of pea.ee habits,” 
because “ inclination to leniency is lien? per- 
fectly 'inadmissible and a downright crime 
against one's own army ! ” 

Those Orders did not remain a dead letter. 
They were applied during the retreat, and they 
were applied still more whenever the Austro- 
Hungarian troops reoccupied Little Russian 
country. The following case, reported in tho 
Vienna A rhe-Uvr -Zeihnttj, in December, 1918, 
may serve as example : “ As to a fat her f want 
to toll i riy woe to you in this letter/’ wrote in 
August, 1915, Bombardier V. Handiuk, of the 
3rd Field Artillery Regiment, to tho deputy 
representing his constituency in the Diet. His 
parents were good Ukrainians, and when tho 
^vur broke out and he was called up they told 
flint to be brave and do his duty. But then ho 
hoard that his fat her was hanged and his mother 
had during the past year boon dragged from one 
prison to another. Ho was willing to fight, 4>ut 
he was sorry for his poor mother, who only once 
in every 24 hours got some soup and boiled 
maize. On inquiry it was found that his father, 
a village elder of Hliboka, had boon executed 
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because he was alleged to have said on the entry 
of Russian troops into the village on Septem- 
ber 12, 1914, “ Thank God that wo have lived to 
see the things for which we have waited long,’* 
and “ Now everything will be Russian, we shall 
be able to live.” But it was not by court- 
martial that Alexa Handiuk was condemned, 
not even by a driun-head court-martial. He 
was condemned to death by a corporal of the 
constabulary, Eugen K lappa, and the verdict 


trian Parliament, and of five associates of 
theirs. On August 23, 1915, a military court 
condemned all seven to death for high treason, 
though most of them had been in prison since 
the outbreak of the war and could not there 
fore have committed acts coming ^under the 
jurisdiction of that court. But then the argu- 
ment of the verdict passed in a.d. 1915 (a docu- 
ment extending over 49 folio pages) started 
with the words, “ About the year 1000,” and 
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was carried out by his orderly for a payment of 
five Austrian crowns (about 4s.). The corporal, 
moreover, admitted having acted in the same 
way in three other cases. On further inquiry 
it was found that his action was justified by 
orders received from his superiors. It was thus 
t hat- “ Central European culture ** fought 
against Tsarist barbarism. When on the break- 
down of the Russian revolutionary armies in 
July, 1917, the Austrians were once more 
advancing into East Galicia, the Vienna 
Socialist paper, the Arbeiter-Zeilung , published 
a leading article under the significant heading, 
N t chi hangen l (Do Not Hang !), 

The judicial trials were not much bettor. It 
will suffice to mention the trial of Markov and 
Kurylovitch, Russophile members of the Aus- 
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analysed the history of East Galicia since that 
date. 

The defeats suffered in Galicia and Serbia in 
1914 killed German Austria’s original enthu- 
siasm for war. It was succeeded not by despair 
or grim determination, but by a cold, lifeless 
indifference. The Viennese watched what 
seemed to portend the impending destruction of 
the realm in leisured nonchalance, vacant-eyed, 
unconcerned. There was no regret for the lost 
-provinces, no sympathy for the homeless 
refugees from Galicia who by tens of thousands 
wore crowding into Vienna, no faith in Austria’s 
cause and no confidence whatsoever in her 
Government and army. The total absence of 
positive qualities in the Austrian ruling classes 
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was brought out with an appalling clearness. 
But when the Germans broke the Russian front 
in Galicia, advanced into Poland and Lithuania 
and conquered Serbia, tho story was told once 
more about Austria’s greatness, vitality and 
future. Hermann Bahr, a leading Vienna 
litterateur (to give one example from among 
many), expatiated on The Miracle of Austria : 
“ The greatest of all surprises of the war is that 
Austria, so frequently declared dead, is still 
alive, more so than ever. The most stupid of 
all the cant talked before the war was that con- 
cerning Austria’s coming disruption. It was 
assumed for certain that Austria’s nationalities 
wished to part and were kept together by 
external pressure alone. . . . And now ? What 
a different picture ! All Austria is at one, in 
will and in its readiness for sacrifice. Gen nans, 
Slavs, and Magyars are brothers ; no more squab- 
bles, harmony everywhere — Austria exists once 
more ! It seems a miracle. Who would luvve be- 
lieved it ? ” And - the quasi-Socialisi, Dr. Kai l 
Renner, in the Socialist daily, the Arbeiter-Zeitunj, 
echoed this same sentiment in quasi-scientific 
language : 44 Austria-Hungary has proved its 
vital strength and thereby its right to existence.” 

If the German victories had made Austria’s 
continued existence possible, internal victory 
and reconstruction were to make it German. 
“ The northern, eastern and southern irredenta 
in Austria and international republicanism have 
been defeated,” wrote in December, 1915, Dr, 


Franz Klein, one of tho most prominent 
German Austrians, who was subsequently to 
become Minister of Justice. “ An open and 
clear acknowledgment of true loyalty is to be 
demanded from all the citizens and a renuneia 
t ion of all connexion w ith foreign countries. . . .” 
Archduke Frederick, in a secret memorandum 
dated September 25, 1915, explicitly demanded 
that “the organization of the Hapsbnrg Mon- 
archy, of its States and provinces, be adapted to 
the results of the military campaign.” Admin- 
istration, schools and army were all described 
as in need of drastic reform. But, however 
much Count St iirgkh’s Government had tried to 
act in accordance with directions received from 
the Army Command, it had not succeeded in 
satisfying its expectations. It was frankly 
described as incapable of carrying out the 
required changes. “The Government which 
had not known bow duly to appreciate the 
numerous signs that tendencies hostile to the 
State were germinating and growing rapidly in 
almost all provinces with a Slav or Italian 
"* population, and which has proved incapable 
even in the decisive hour of successfully fighting 
the destructive consequences of these move- 
ments, will hardly be equal to the incomparably 
higher demands of the futuro.” ® 

Ever since September, 1914, tho Gorman 
Nationalist parties of Austria, gathered in the 
so-called German National Union ( Deutscher 
Nationalverband), had been at work preparing 
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their own programme for reconstruction — i.e. for 
the 0 ermani za t i o n of Austria. Recourse seems 
to have been frequently had to Herr von 
Tschirschky, the German Ambassador at Vienna ; 
occasional conferences were held with represen- 
tative members of the German Reichstag, and, 
as the leader of the Austrian Pan-Germans, 
Herr H. K. Wolf, admitted in a speech at 
Tcschen in March, 1917, lie and some other 
German Austrian leaders went even so far as to 
submit their schemes for Austria’s reconstruc- 
tion to tho German Chancellor, Her von 
Bothmann Hollweg, and other prominent 
German politicians. According to this account, 
the scheme was approved by “ authoritative 
circles ” in Berlin, with the remark that the 
alliance between Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, in order to be powerful, required in future 
strong and firm discipline within Austria (c* 
muss in Osterrcich cine stramme und sir eng e Zucht 
kommen). By the spring of 1915 the German 
national parties had drafted their list of pro- 
posals and demands aiid communicated them 
to the leading German party of the Upper 
House, tho so-called V erf ass u ngsparte i , to the 
Christian Socialists (the German Clericals) and 
to the Austrian Government itself. After the 


proposals had been discussed between the 
different parties a common programme was 
agreed upon, and its final draft was signed on 
September 28, 1015, by Dr. Gross, a German 
member from Moravia, for the German 
Nationalists ; Dr. Weisskirchner, the* Mayor of 
Vienna, for the Clericals ; and Dr. Fuchs for the 
Germans in the Upper House. A common 
memorandum was thereupon presented to the 
Austrian Premier, Count Stiirgkh, and also to 
the Common Austro-Hungarian ministers. But 
not a word about these developments was 
allowed to bo published. Parliament was not 
sitting, and an exceedingly severe censorship 
prevented even the German Austrian press from 
discussing delicate problems of internal policy. 
Like most of Austria’s history during the first 
two years of the war, tho negotiations which 
now followed between the Austrian Cabinet, 
the Supreme Army Command, and the German 
parties had to remain shrouded in darkness. 

When on December 1 , 1915, a change super- 
vened in the ministries of the Interior, of 
Finance and of Commerce, it was not con- 
sidered necessary in any way to explain them to 
t he public. “ At present we are unable to 
answer the question why sufficient courtesy has 
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not been shown to the public to explain to them 
the reasons of these changes, be it at least in a 
few wf>rds,” wrote the leading Vienna daily, the 
Neue Freie Presse, “and why events of such 
importance are allowed to pass without com- 
ment.” “ New ministers, but no new Cabinet 
.... The policy of the Cabinet remains 
unchanged,” had been the official announce- 
ment. Still this was not a mere change of 
persons. The old ministers had all three been 
of the purely bureaucrat typo, men who had 
never considered it their duty, -and who had 
never been expected, to develop a policy of t heir 
own, but had taken their orders from the 
Court, the Army Command or even the Hun- 
garian Government. They had been in office 
since 1011, chiefs of the Civil Service rather than 
ministers of the West European typo. The 
new men were decidedly more prominent per- 
sonalities, especially the Minister of the In- 
terior, Prince Konrad zu Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
fiirst, a brother of Prince Gottfried, the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador at Berlin. In social 
questions rather radical, he was an extreme 
centralist in internal politics and every inch an 
exponent of the Austrian Stantsidee . Prom 
1888 to 1903 ho had served in the political 
administration of different Austrian provinces, 
among others of Bohemia. In 1903 he was 
appointed Governor of the Bukovina, and 
from 1904 to 1906 was Governor of Trieste* 
where he oxcelled in fighting the Italian irre- 
denta. Appointed Prime Minister in April, 1906, 
ho resigned at the end of two months, perhaps 
the only Austrian Premier during the last 2ft 
years of her existence who was known to have 
resigned on a question of political principle. 
He then returned to the governorship of Trieste 
and embarked on an even sharper, almost pro- 
vocative anti-Italian policy- -it was about 1910 
that General Conrad von Hdtzendorff, os Chief of 
the Austro-Hungarian General Staff, was press- 
ing for immediate war against Italy. When in 
February, 1915, frantic attempts were made by 
the Central Powers to keep Italy out of the war. 
Prince Hohenlohe had to vacate his post and, 
although a man of about 50, took a commission 
in the army. It sooms more than probable 
that the Supreme Army Command and General 
Conrad von Hdtzendorff, who was once more at 
the head of the General Staff, had chosen 
Hohenlohe for the work of recasting Austria’s 
internal policy and administration. The mean- 
ing of his appointment was rendered still more 
‘obvious by the choice he made of an assistant. 


On January 27, 1916, Baron von Handel, 
Governor of Upper Austria, was seconded to the 
Ministry of the Interior as Chief of the Legis- 
lative Department, “ to help in preparing the 
different bills and reforms in the administration 
of the State rendered necessary by the events 
of the war.” As t he Neue. Freie P reuse pointed 
out, it was now for the first time officially 
stated that “the war and the conditions 
created by militaiy events neeessi tated internal 
reconstruction.” The ostentatious way in 
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which the announcement was made was 
probably meant to prepare public opinion for 
far-reaching transformations. About the Haute 
t ime the first, measure of so-called “ reform ” 
was enacted. In the last days of January, 
1916, Count Coudcnhove, the Governor of 
Bohemia, published an order excluding the 
Czech language* from internal use in the Civil 
Service of the Czech provinces. One of the 
most contentious language problems in Austria 
was thus arbitrarily settled in the German 
sense. 

The changes in the Ministries of Commerce 
and Finance were not connected with internal 
reform, but with the coming negotiations for a 
new commercial treaty with Hungary (the so- 
called Ausgleich , which, according to the 
Settlement of 1867, had to be renewed every 10 
yearn) and for an economic rapprochement with 
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Germany. “ The three new Ministers have one 
thing in common,” wrote the Neue Freie Presae 
on December 1, 1015. “ In the different phases 
of their careers all of t hem have formed numer- 
ous connections with Germany and her political 
and economic leaders.” The new course to be 
steered was to be German. 

In December, 1915, after the changes had 
been made in the Austrian Government, the 
joint programme of the German parties was 
passed for publication. It was part of the new 
movemont for “ Central European Union,” 
of wliioh Friedrich Naumann was the chief 
prophet. In the German programme of Sep- 
tember, 1915, one of the first paragraphs ran 
as follows : “ The alliance with the German 
Empire, which has proved of such great value 



BARON VON HANDEL. 

Chief of the Legislative Department, Austrian 
Ministry of the Interior, 1916. 


in the present hard times, must be adhered to. 
We must accordingly aim at an intimate 
economic rapprochemerti between Austria- 
Hungary and Germany, a commercial and tariff 
union which is to bo established gradually with 
due regard to economic development. Com- 
mercial treaties with other States are to be con- 
cluded in common with the German Empire.” 
The demand of the German Nationalists for a 
constitutional union with the German Empire 
thus suddenly took on the guise — or rathei* 
disguise — of a question of economics. The 


blessings of Free Trade, or at least of freer trade, 
became obvious to case-hardened Protection- 
ists — but yet these blessings were discerned 
only in relation to Germany. About Novem- 
ber, 1915, the Neue Freie Presae , notoriously 
in the service of Berlin, started a regular cam- 
paign in favour of a Central European Customs 
Union, part of the new German cours& signalled 



PRINCE KONRAD ZU HOHENLOHE- 
SCHILLINGSFtJRST. 

Austrian Minister of the Interior, 1915-1916. 


by the changes in the Cabinet. Old diplomats, 
late Cabinet Ministers, university professors — 
all were mobilized to discourse on the question. 
By the end of the year Millel-Europa 1 acquired 
such prominence that the Christmas numbers 
of the leading Vionna papers published regular 
symposia on Central -European Union. How- 
ever much economic questions were kept to the 
fore, only to the blind could the cloven hoof 
of political considerations remain hidden. 
In the Neue Freie Presae Dr. Marchet, a late 
Austrian Minister of Education, having re- 
peated a certain amount of economic platitudes, 
openly blurted out that- there was a connexion 
between the future relations of the Central 
Powers and the settlement of the nationality 
problem in Austria* . . . “ Austria will have 
to be formed into a centralized State, in which 
something higher is put above the different 
component parts. This is the idea of the Aus- 
trian State which . . . has to be enforced 
with energy. The connexion with the deve- 
lopment of our future relations to Germany 
is clear ; the idea of German culture precludes 
one-sided oppression, but demands that par- 
ticular interests be subordinated to the good 
and interest ot the whole ” — i.e., the national * 
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intereats of the non-German nationalities to 
those of the German alliance. And again in 
the Christmas number of the Vienna Zeil, it 
was thus that Herr Ernst Bassermann, leader 
of the National Liberals in the German Reich- 
stag, pleaded warmly in favour of economic 
union : 44 Special importance seems to attach to 
the general political meaning of the matter. 
The nations expect ... as close a union as 
possible and have little understanding of formal 
difficulties. . . . There would be disappointment 
if after the war things were to remain what they 
were before. This is especially true of Austria- 
Hungary, where great things are expected from 
an economic union with the stronger German 
Empire.” 

How 44 great ” these 44 expectations ” were 
in the commercial circles of Austria is best 
shown in the same issue of the Zeit by an 
article from Herr Gunther, director of the Aus- 
t rian Mining Union. 

When two great and equally strong parties join in an 
eeonomio union, then this may bo of profit to both sides. 
Hut the weak cannot bear such community with the 
strong without succumbing, unless ho can gain by tho 
community all tho advantages which the strong one uses 
in fighting other people. . . . We cannot, however, 
expect help from without, not oven from the best friend, 
because economic union in itself does not bring any help, 
a\. least not at first. It does not give us the advantage 
of low taxes, it does not reduce the freight on our railway 
lines, it does not bring us closer to the sea, and it does 
not do away with quarrels which national antagonisms 
sud a petty spirit have so often caused in the past. 
We can expect help only from ourselves. . . . 

The closer economic union with the German Empire 
can be bought finally only at the cost of complete or 
partial sacrifice of our own production. . . . 


As Count Tisza put it in a speech delivered 
on January 4, 1916, in which he threw cold 
water on tho wild political propaganda in 
favour of Central Europe, economic problems 
were discussed by three types of meu — doc- 
trinaires, politicians, and practical business 
men, who have to pay for the mistakes made 
by the other two types. In Austria the 
politicians were most prominent of all. 

The union with Germany was to have served 
as an excuse for Germanizing Austria and as a 
safeguard for its remaining German once it 
had become so. It was argued that before 
Germany could commit herself to such a close 
alliance, Austria -Hungary had to be mode fit 
to conclude it — bundnisHfdhifj ; its deter- 
mination to adhere to the alliance was to lie 
placed above all doubt, which could be done 
in no other way than by establishing an abso- 
lute Gorman predominance within Austria. 
On the other hand, through such an alliance 
Germany would have acquired an interest in 
upholding tho new distribution of power 
within Austria. In an interview given to tho 
Neiie Freie Press? in June, 1918, the German 
Vice-Chancellor, Herr von Payer, openly hinted 
at the salutary effect* of such a 44 deepened ” 
alliance: 44 Many a worry can be saved to 
Austria-Hungary, which is frequently torn by 
its internal national struggles, if it is known 
that a faithful ally stands by it, interested in 
its existence as a St ile and in its welfare.” 

44 The changes which have been found 
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necessary shall be made in the constitution, 
as also changes in the standing orders of 
Parliament ” was another paragraph of the 
Austrian -German programme of September 
1915. 44 For the Germans in Austria the 

position has to be secured which the interests 
of the State demand. . . . German is to be 
made the official language to an extent fully 
satisfying the needs of tho State and of a 
properly organized administration. The cen- 
tral administration is to be reformed and the 
provincial autonomy is to be developed. The 
German character of the German provinces 
and districts ( fsdnder und LandestciJe ), and 
especially of the Imperial capital Vienna, 
must be safeguarded.” In the thirteenth 
month of tho war not a word was said by tho 
Parliamentary representatives of the German 
Nationalists and Clericals about the need of 
summoning Parliament, which had not met 
since March, 1914. In fact, they did not 
want it to meet. Had the Government wished 
to summon it they would have tried to prevent 
such a 44 premature ” reassembling. Those 
unacquainted with the political jargon of 
German Austria would have hardly guessed 


what an abundance of schemes lay hidden 
below the elaborately dark phraseology of the 
German-Austrian programme. # 

14 Necessary changes ” were to be made in 
the constitution. What were they ? Galicia, 
and possibly also Dalmatia, outlying provinces 
which contained no German minorities and in 
which, therefore, the German nationalists had 
but. a secondary interest, were to have been 
oxduded from the Austrian Parliament, so that 
a decisive majority could have been secured in 
it for the Germans as against tho Czechs, Jugo- 
slavs and Italians. Then at last would the 
Germans liavo been able to introduce the same 
degree of discipline in Austria which tho 
Magyars enforced against their subject nation- 
alities in Hungary. The exclusion of Galicia 
could have boon most easily carried out by 
joining it up to Russian Poland — i.e., through 
the so-called Austrian solution of the Polish 
Question. For this reason the German national 
parties of Austria supported tho scheme. 

Whilst there was a possibility of the Germans 
finding themselves in a minority in tho Austrian 
Parliament, e.fj., by tho Polos crossing over 
to the Slav side, they wore averse from changing 
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the standing orders of the Austrian Parliament. 

'• 9 
which rendered effective obstruction possible. 

Tt was the German Nationalists who in 1807 
had for the first time successfully defied the 
rule of the majority and killed Parliamentary 
life and gogernmont in Austria. But holding 
most of the posts at Court, in the high bureau- 
cracy, and in the Army Command they preferred 
unparliamentary government to the possibility 
of a Parliamentary Slav government. Still 
had the Galician members been removed from 
the Vienna Parliament and a German majority 
boon established in it, it would have been to 
(heir interest to curb the power of minorities 
and even to deprive them of legitimate rights. 
That is why a change in the standing orders of 
Parliament was to have followed on the 
“ necessary changes ” in the constitution. 

The demand for making Gorman the official 
language did not envisage exclusively {esthetic 
considerations of harmony and uniformity 
within the State, but was essentially to the 
interests of the job-hunting German Nationalist 
intelligentsia. Powerful in the central offices, 
tlioy were unable to monopolize the smaller 
posts in the non-German provinces as long as 
the use of the vernacular was admitted, which 
the Germans were too proud or too lazy to 
learn. 

Once Austria’s central Parliament was Ger- 
manized, it would have been easiest to Germanize 
the country by a centralization of the Govern- 
ment and by limiting the powers of local non- 
German majorities. This, however, could not 
have been. done because of a family feud in the 
German carnp — the German Clericals who were 
dominant in the Diets of the backward Alpine 
provinces looked upon local autonomy as a 
bulwark against any possible anti -Clerical 
majority in the central Parliament. The Ger- 
man interests in the provinces had therefore to 
be covered by the peculiar sentence demanding 
that the German character of the “ German 
provinces and districts ” should be secured. 
Gould anything have sounded more reasonable ? 
But its meaning was this : that in provinces 
where the Germans formed a majority the 
complete dominion of the majority should be 
established ; in provinces where the Germans 
fonned ft minority the German districts should 
be exempted from the rule of the non-German 
majority. When in 1918, after the final col- 
lapse of Russia, ftn Indian summer, came for 
the Germans in Austria, this principle was put 
into practice ; by an Imperial Order of May 1 9, 



A MAGYAR PEASANT IN NATIONAL 
COSTUME. 

1918, the districts of Bohemia inhabited by 
the Gorman minority were separated from those 
inhabited by the Czech majority, but in Styria 
and Oarinthia, where the Slovenes were in a 
minority against the Germans, a similar divi* 
si on was declared “ inadmissible because of the 
conditions of settlement.” 

Of the reforms demanded by the Gorman 
parties none could have been carried through 
Parliament. Galicia could not have boon 
excluded because changes in the constitution 
required a two-thirds majority, which the 
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Germans together with the Poles did not pos- 
sess, especially as the German Socialists could 
not have been relied upon. But with the con- 
stitution unchanged it would not have been safe 
to change the standing orders of Parliament. 
And under the old standing orders even those 
legislative proposals which required merely a 
simple majority could not have been carried. 
Moreover, the Poles, as long as they remained 
part of Austria, had an interest in preventing 
a crushing defeat and the final muzzling of the 
Czechs, otherwise they would have lost their 
value as an ally to the Austrian Germans, just 
as the Gorman Austrians had to keep the 



THE NAIL-DRIVING CULT IN AUSTRIA. 
The Archduchess Marie Valerie (daughter of the 
Emperor) hammering a nail into a wooden figure 
of a Crusader. Eaoh nail represented a small 

subscription to the Austrian Red Cross Fund. 

Galician Ukrainians alive in order to have a 
check on the Poles. 

What the German Nationalists needed was 
a strong Austrian Government, prepared to 
carry out the desired coup d'ttat in their favour 
il> the manner they desired. But the Govern- 
ment, Jed by the Supreme Ann y Command, 
though no less keen to crush the rebellious 
subject nationalities, saw its ideal in a central - 
ized Great- Austrian State, not in a small 


Germanized Austria. In one direction ity ambi- 
tions went farther than those of tfie Ger- 
mans. In his memorandum of Septem- 
ber 25, 1915, Archduke Frederick had de- 
manded a change in the organization of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy , not of Austria alone, and 
had mentioned its States t not merely its pro- 



ANOTHER WOODEN FIGURE FOR 
NAILING. 

vinces. In other words, he did not stop short 
of Hungary and the Settlement of 1867. 
Austria-Hungary was no longer to be cine 
Monarchic auf KUndigung — an Empire which, 
could he terminated by giving notice — as 
embittered centralists described it because 
under the Settlement it was necessary to renew 
the agreement with Hungary every 10 years. 
And fts far os the mere question of extending 
the Ausgteich (economic agreement with Hun- 
gary) over longer periods was concerned, the 
Great- Austrians had the support of the German 
Nationalists. Here again the scheme of Mittel- 
Europa supplied a convenient excuse forchange — 
before a close commercial alliance could have been 
concluded with Germany the mutual relations 
of the two States of the Hapsburg Monarchy 
would have had to be placed on u more perma- 
nent basis. As the German- Austrian historian, 
Herr Fried jung, put it in an article published in 
the Vossische Zeitung on March 6, 1916, there 
had been a difference of opinion w ith regard to 
Central -European union between the Austrian 
and the Hungarian Governments. “ The Aus- 
trian Cabinet was immediately prepared 1«» 
negotiate for a commercial treaty with Germany 
extending over a long period of years : among 
other considerations it was moved by the fact 
that thereby the commercial and political 
relations between Austria and Hungary would 
be placed on a permanent basis. Thip would 
be an advantage of very considerable import - 
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ftnce for the Monarchy. A different view 
was taken by the Hungarian Cabinet. . . 

The Magyars were a nation of nine millions, 
one of the smallest nationalities in Europe. 
Nevertheless their power in Central Europe 
was second to that of Germany alone. The 
Magyar State in which their dominion extended 
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over a non-Magyar population more numerous 
than they themselves, the Auntro-Hungai ian Set- 
tlement of 1867 which made them a dominant, 
factor in the Hapsburg Monarchy, and the 
German alliance of 1879 through which they 
became the partner of the .strongest. Empire 
on the European Continent, were wheels and 
levers in a most marvellous political machine 
which enhanced enormously the strength of 
the Magyar nation. The slightest dislocation 
could have destroyed its working power 
Count Tisza, tho Calvinist Ironside, knew it 
as no other Magyar of his day seems to have 
known — he watched developments with a deep 
understanding of the governing forces and of 
the unavoidable issues, and he watched men 
with a grim sense of humour. 

Hungary had to be sovereign and indepen- 
dent, because thus alone could the Magyars 
maintain their full power over the subject races. 
A Hapsburg Empire, a tiesammtmonan/ne, 
raised above the Hungarian State, would have 
enabled the Vienna Court to play out the 
subject races against the Magyars and in time 
to break the Magyar power. A connexion 
with Austria, if kept within the limits of a 
constitutional alliance as formed in 1867, was 


necessary to the Magyars because, without; 
Austria, Hungary would not have been a Great 
Power. Moreover, Hungary contained the 
torn-off limbs of several nations of which 
Austria held other parts. New life was not to 
arise in the Czech, Jugo-Shiv or Ukrainian 
provinces of Austria or they might have become 
centres of action against Hungary. The 
Magyars therefore wished to soo the Germans 
dominant in Austria, but only up to a certain 
point. The conflict between 'the Austrian 
Germans and their subject races was in turn 
useful to the Magyars because it weakened 
Austria and secured a predominant position 
within the union to the strongly centralist. 
Magyar State. The German alliance was neces- 
sary to the Magyars, for Hungary, having been 
made a prison-house for other nationalities, was 
bound to remain « besieged fortress. But 
Austria was not to bo merged into Germany or 
the Magyars would have got for neighbour a 
united empire of eighty millions instead of a 
mongrel State only slightly superior in numbers 
to Hungary. Tho war-aim of the Magyars was to 
defeat Russia, Serbia and Rumania, to gain 
strategic advantages against tlToso States, hut 
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A leading member of the Cabinet. of Count 
StUrgkh and Count Clam-Martinic. 

not to annex any extensive new territories. I his 
might have suited the Hapshurgs, hut Hungary 
ns a Magyar Imperialist State was saturate,!, 
if not over-saturated, with foreign elements. 
A defeat of the Central Powers was eertftin to 
mark tho end of Hungarian Imperialism, hut 
an excessive victory of Germany, and still 
more of tho centralist Austrian Army Com- 
mand, also threatened the Magyars with serious 
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dangers. What they wanted was a glorified 
status quo ante helium safeguarded by the defeat 
of their enemies. 

Throughout- the war a silent struggle pro- 
ceeded between Count Tisza on the one hand 
and Archduke Frederick, Conrad von Hotzen- 
dorff and the military Camarilla on the other. 
The position of a united Army Command for 
two separate sovereign States and collaborating, 
with two independent Governments was anyhow 
anomalous. It was still more difficult to work, 
as memories of lost power a*nd the desire for 
re-establishing it haunted the Austrian military 
commanders. 

On January 1, 1915, Count Tisza spoke as 
follows alluding to the firmness and vigour 
which the Magyars had shown during the war : 
“ Hitherto w T o used to answer those who tried 
to rob the Magyar nation of its position of 
equality as against Austria that before 1807 
centralism bed brought the Monarchy to t he 
verge of ruin, from which the Magyar nation 
saved it. But now we have proved in a positive 
manner the value which this nation presents 
for the Monarchy once it has regained its 
independence.” 

He returned to the subject in his New Year 
address of 1916 : — 

Ah far an Austria is concerned, i* it not to be hoped 
that this war has done away with everything which 
has invariably impeded harmonious cooperation for 
-common aims ? For three-and-a-hnlf centuries the 
Monarchy tinkered with the difficult problem of how 
tho full force of the Hungarian nation could be made 
serviceable to its own purposes a* a Great Power, . . . 


The attempt was made to subjugate this nation t-o a 
centralist Empire raised on the ruins of our national 
independence, but never as long as a Magyar lives shall 
we allow ourselves to be pressed into such a formation. 

And then, turning to the Austrian Germans, 
he continued : -- 

. . . The national policy of Hungary is always willing 
to cooperate in tho strengthening and tho inner con- 
solidation of the Austrian State, if for no other reason, 
because it is also our vital interest that the Austrian 
State bo strong and capable of action. Also in our own 
interest we must strengthen the centripetal forces over 
there, as against the forces of disruption. . . . The 
Hungarian nation has tried in the post to fulfil this 
mission. And in the past complete success was lacking. 
The reason of that was that Austrian patriotism had not 
known as yet how to free itself from the old ideas and 
ambitions of a State including both Austria and Hungary 
( Ofisamtreichstendenzon und Gemmtreichxbctitrebungen ). 

On January 5, 1916, ho delivered one more 
warning to the Austrian centralists that he 
was watching them : “ Whoever does not 

want to play the game of the ostrich cannot 
but see that such currents have existed and still 
exist in Austria.” 

He never noglected an opportunity of defy- 
ing and defeating the Austrian centralists* 
In January, 1915, he succeeded in replacing 
Count Berohtold, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, by his own nominee* Baron Burian. 
With Germany he negotiated about military 
matters directly, above tho heads of the Aus- 
trian commanders. In repeated conferences he 
taught the German-Austrian politicians the 
principles of Magyar statesmanship. These 
years of struggle and danger convinoed Count 
Tisza of the need to withdraw the military 
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forces of Hungary from under the common 
command and to fonn them into an indepen- 
dent* Hungarian Army — in 1918 the Vienna 
Court and Supreme Army CommarKi conceded 
the demand in principle. Nor wan Count 
Tisza prepared to surrender any part of Hun- 
gary’s constitutional, military or economic 
independence to the Central European Union 
any more than to the llapsburg Monarchy. 

The negotiations for Central European union, 
difficult as they were, were still further com- 
plicated by being linked up with the Polish 
Question. The Hapsburgs might have given 
in to the German demand for Central European 
union at the price of Germany’s admitting the 
union of Russian Poland with Galicia as a third 
kingdom under their sceptre. It has been 
alleged that in the summer of 1915 Austria- 
Hungary might have obtained Germany’s con- 
sent to such a scheme, but that the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Baron 
Burian, under Count Tisza’s influence, de- 
liberately neglected to do so. Whether or not 
this allegation was true, it is certain that Tisza, 
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alone among the Magyar statesmen, was at 
that time opposed to the scheme, and that it 
took him a long time to get reconciled to it— 
even then he never more than tolerated it. He 
never publicly explained his reasons. He may 
have considered the economic and military 
concessions to be mode to Germany an excessive 
price. He may have feared that the inclusion 
of Poland in the Hapsburg Monarchy would 
have upset the basis of its foreign policy with 



COUNT STBl'HKN TISZA. 

Hungarian Prime Minister, 1913-1917. 

regard to Germany and Russia -an appreheu 
sion shared by the leading statesmen of Ger- 
many; that the inclusion of a largo agricul- 
tural country such as Poland might have injured 
the interests of the Magyar big landowners 
whom lie represented : lastly, that in the 
trialist combination Hungary might not have 
been able to preserve that, predominance which 
it had established over Austria under the Dual 
System. 

Germany’s opposition to the Austrian scheme 
hardened as time went on. She would have 
liked best either to hand back Poland to 
Russia at the price of separate peace or, failing 
this, to partition it with Austria. In December, 
1915, the division of the count ry into a German 
anti an Austrian sphere of occupation, which up 
to then had been covered by the conception of 
the spheres of their respective Army Com- 
mantis, was put on a more regular basis. 
Simultaneously, however, Germany officydly 
abandoned the idea of partitioning Russian 
Poland. In an answer to a memorandum pro- 
sented by Baron Burian, Herr von Bothmann 
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Hollweg wrote as follows : “ Your Excellency 
has brought forward a number of arguments 
which demonstrate that to partition Russian 
Poland between our States would be against 
their interests even during the continuance of 
the war, and after the war would give rise to 
constant trouble, and would involve a serious 
danger to our eastern frontiers. I therefore 
waive that idea.” Then, a few more attempts 
at getting Russia to conclude separate peaoe 
huving failed, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, in 
his speech of April 6, 1916, publicly committed 
himself to the statement that Germany would 
never of her free will surrender Poland to 
Russia. This declaration, precluding the socond 
of the two alternative schemes hitherto 
ascribed to Germany, greatly raised the hopes 
of the champions of the Austrian solution. On 
April 23 Count Julius Andrassy, the most 
prominent among them, who had repeatedly 
spoken and writton in support of it, published 
two more articles on it, one in the Neue Freic 
Prease, the other in the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
Burian. who by that time was working strongly 


in favour of it, hurried to Berlin 9 convinced that 
he would now be able to clinch the matter* ]J H 
failed completely. Germany could affofy to 
go slow in settling the Polish question. It 
seems likely that the idea of setting up Russian 
Poland as a separate State under a joint 
Austro -German protectorate was already con- 
sidered in Berlin. 

Austria’s fresh defeats in the summer of 1916 
and the entry of Rumania into the war ren- 
dered her absolutely dependent on Germany. 

It has been alleged that, with a view to black- 
mail, Germany delayed sending troops into 
Transylvania, and did not do so until she had 
extorted the consent of the Hapsburgs to her 
own Polish scheme. At the end of October, 
1916, certain Warsaw politicians were invited 
to Berlin and Vienna officially to present the 
wishes of the Poles to the Central Powers, and 
on November 5 a joint manifesto of the two 
Emperors was published promising that the 
Polish territories conquered from Russia would 
be formed into “ an independent State with a 
hereditary monarch and a constitutional form of 
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government.” Its frontiers were not defined 
as yet, but its future dependence was clearly 
marked. “ In the union with the two allied 
Powers, the new Kingdom will find tho guaran- 
tees which it needs for the free development of 
its forces.” 

By this settlement of the Polish question the 
(lermans had intended finally to close the door 
on the Austrian solution and also to estrange 
the Poles from the Haps burgs. For Galicia, if 
it remained an integral part of Austria after a 
kingdom of Poland had come into being, would 
have become for the Poles a terra irredenta 
like the Polish provinces of Prussia. Tho 
Hapsburgs would have been in the same boat 
with the Hohenzollerns. With a view to foiling 
t he German (scheme, the ruling circles in Vienna 
decided, simultaneously with tho proclamation 
of the new Kingdom of Poland, to address an 
Imperial rescript to the Austrian Premier 
instructing him to prepare proposals for a 
wide enlargement of Galician autonomy. By 
decreeing a semi-independent Galicia, the Haps- 
burgs signified that even now they did not insist 
on the Galician Poles being subjects of a central- 
ized foreign State. Moreover, a semi-indepen - 
' lent Galicia side by side with the new semi-inde- 
pendent Polish State was bound to render the 
desman settlement untenable. Austria counted 
on it, that the movement in favour of union, 


which was bound to arise in those two parts or 
Poland, would revive tho Austrian solution. 

The autonomy of Galicia further promised 
to establish tho desired German majority in 
tho Austrian Parliament, and this, of course, 
was another reason for tho rescript concerning 
onlarged autonomy for Galicia. But whilst 
those preparations were being made, tho period 
of autocratic rule under which alone the trans- 
formation of Austria could have been effectively 
carried out, was fast approaching its end 

In the autumn of 1910 a strong movement 
in favour of reassembling Parliament made 
itself felt in Austria. Some of the leading 
politicians counted on Parliament to provide a 
safety-valvo for the growing dissatisfaction 
in tho days of defeat. The manufacturers 
and business men wishod it to moot, because 
they were afraid that the now economic settle- 
ment, tho Ausgleich , which was at that time 
negotiated with Hungary, if enacted without re- 
ference to Parliament, would bo ovon more 
disadvantageous to Austria than it usually 
was. According to tho Settlement in 1807 
Hungary had a right to demand that the 
Ausgleich should be enacted in a constitu- 
tional manner. If tho Austrian Govern* 
inent proposed to do so without Parliament 
it would have had to pay for it to the Magyars 
in now concessions. The actual details of the 
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new agreement, of which the outlines were 
settled whilst Count Stiirgkh’s Government 
held office in Austria, were never published, 
but it was known that it was to have run 
for 20 instead of 10 years, so as to enable 
Austria-Hungary to negotiate an economic 
rapprochement with Germany ; that the 
agrarian tariffs were to have been further 
raised — which would have meant further taxa- 
tion of the Austrian industrial population for 
the advantage of the Hungarian landowners, 
— and that the financial arrangements concern- 
ing common expenses, which had always btien 
unfair to Austria, were to have been changed 


still more to her disadvantage. Count Stiirgkh, 
thc^Austrian Premier, declared on one occasion 
that “ considering the importance w&ich at- 
taches to continuing the . Ausgleich between 
Austria and Hungary, it docs not matter 
whether the Ausgleich , as expressed in figures, 
results to one side or the other in a profit of a 
few millions a year. The war has proved the 
bigger imponderable value of the Ausgleich , 
and has through it established the international 
importance of the Monarchy for all future time.” 
Still the Austrian business men, who were to 
have footed the bill, did not look upon new 
economic concessions with the same equanimity, 
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and uov# for tho first time were calling out for 
Parliament. Lastly, Count Tisza's opponents, 
who were powerless against him in the Hungar- 
ian Parliament, clamoured for a meeting of 
the so -callod Delegations, the ' committees of 
the Austrian and tho Hungarian Parliaments 
which had to deal with joint affairs ; they 
wished to attack Tisza's nominee, Bttriuu. Tho 
Hungarian Parliament had clearly a right to 
demand that the commissions in charge of 
foreign affairs should meet, but these could 
not have met without the Austrian Parliament 
being summoned. Failing their reassembling, 
the Hungarian Parliament demanded that the 
Joint Foreign Minister should appear before 
it, and Tisza was prepared to accede to that 



COUNT APPONYI, 

A leader of the Hungarian “Opposition.” 

demand. But this would have been yet a 
further encroachment by the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment on joint affairs and yet a further step 
towards completing Hungary's independence. 
Another link would have snapped between the 
two parts of the Hapsburg Monarchy. It was 
this danger which mode the greatest impression 
on the Austrian centralist circles, even on the 
autocratic Supreme Army Command. In Oc- 
tober permission was given openly to discuss 
the question of reassembling the Austrian 
Parliament. On October 22 the President 
of the Lower House, a German Nationalist 
who had hitherto complacently watched its 
eclipse, was to have met the loaders of t In- 


different parties in a conference. But it was 
in a different way that the unparliamentary 
^ Fra Sfurgkh “ was destined to come to 
an end. 

On October 21 Count Stiirgkh was shot, by 
Dr. .Friedrich Adler, the son of the distin- 



DR. VICTOR ADLER, 

Socialist Leader ; afterwards First Foreign Minister 
of the German-Auslrian Republic. 

guished Socialist leader, and subsequently 
first Foreign Minister of the Gei man-Austrisn 
Republic, Dr. Victor Adler. The deed was a 
passionate protest against the cruelly and 
tyranny which the autocratic Austrian Govern- 
ment had exorcised during the past two years 
of war and against the indifference and eo* 
wardice with which the people had tolerated 
it. The shot was against the system, rather 
than against Count Stiirgkh’s person. For 
this had been altogether insignificant. Not 
e^eii the “ Liberal " Austrian Press, however 
unctuous it was in its usual manner, found it. 
possible to mourn Count Stiirgkh as a states- 
man. “ The life of individual men,** wrote the 
Neue Freie Presne, “ counts for less in ! hose flays 
of serious changes than in peace time. We 
must advance, and, now that historic tasks 
await us, must not look back after those whoLi 
fate scatters at tho side of the road.* Certainly 
a remarkable obituary notice for the man who 
had been Austria’s Premier at the outbreak 
of the war and during the first 27 months of 

•4 
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THE DEAD EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH. 


it ,s dural inn ! “ Since the outbreak of the war 

the activity of Count Stiirgkh and liis Cabinet/’ 
said another article in the same paper, “has 
come to be purely administ rntive. The great 
political events develop elsewhere.” “ Another 
Premier will come.” was a further priceless 
remark of the Xeue Freie. Presse. 

On November 21, exactly a. mouth after 
Count Suirgkh's assassination, followed the 


death of the Emperor Francis ,Jo y s.*ph. Dur- 
ing the last mouths of his life he had hardly 
pin ycd any considerable part in the government 
of liis .Monarchy; the removal of the old Em- 
peror and the Prime Minister was important 
only in so far as it opened the way for the now 
men upon whom it would fall to deal with the 
problems which the new, the revolutionary, 
period of the war was going to unroll. 
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E ffo rt B erlin’s Escape. 

I N Chapter CL VI I. the story of the German 
air raids on Great Britain was brought 
down to November 28, 1916, when for 
1 t h<* first time a German aeroplane dropped 
bombs on London ; and it was asked whether 
this incident, coupled with the fact that by 
that date an incendiary bullet lmd been in- 
vented which could be, and was, used wit h dire 
effect for the destruction of Zeppelins, presaged 
the? abandonment of the lighter than air machine 
in favour of the aeroplane. The event proved 
that though aeroplanes were resorted to in ever- 
increasing numbers, the use of airships continued 
nearly to the time when air raids on England 
came to an end. 

The first Zeppelin raid in 1917 was made on 
March 16-17, when some airships passed over 
Kent and Sussex ; but in spite of the usual 
grandiloquence of the German official account, 
which stated that bombs had been successfully 
dropped on London, there was no case of 
personal death or injury and practically no 
damage was done. The next airship raid 
happened on May 23 24, and was of but little 
more consequence. Four or five airship-; 
wandered, apparently ratlr*r aimlessly, out 
a considerable area of Norfolk. Suffolk am I Essex 
and dropped both explosive and incendiary 
bombs ; but only one man was killed and the 
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damage* was insignificant, though the German 
account spoke of successful attacks on the 
fortified places of Southern England 
London, Sheerness, Harwich and Norwich.’’ 

A month afterwards, on June 14, 1.4 3 was shot 
down in the North Sea off Vlielaml, and in 
the early hours of June 17, another raid was 
carried out which was more serious than those 
just, described, though only two airships actually 
crossed tin* coast. One of these made its 
appearance over Suffolk about 2. JO u.m., and 
for nearly three-quarters of an hour was sub- 
jected to heavy gun fire. Kinally aeroplane 
attack brought it down in flames near The- 
hertoti. Two pilots, (’apt. Saimdhy and Lieut. 
Watkins, claimed the honour of this feat. 
The account of the latter was as follows : 

l was toM by .Major Hargrave them was a Zeppelin 
in the vicinity "f Harwe ll, and L whs ordered In go up 
on H.fv 12, 06 1 a. I climbed to 8, 0t»0 feet over the 
aerodrome, then struck off in the direction of Hurwieh, 
still climbing. When at 11,000 feet over Harwieh I saw 
l he A. A. guns firing and several .searchlights pointing 
towards tin* -hum* spot. A minute later I observed 
the Z *ppelin about 2,000 feet above me. Aft i* olirnl ing 
about f»00 feet, I fired one drum into its tail, but it took 
no elt cf. I then climbed to 12,000 foot, ami fired 
another drum into its tail without any effect, i then 
deeided to wait until I wu at etoso range before firing* 
another drum. I then climbed steadily until 1 reached 
I3 t 20« fe ?t, and was then about 300 feet under the 
Zeppelin. I fired three short bur-. Is of about seven 
rounds and then the remainder of the drum ; the Zep 

3 




THE WRECK OF ZEPPELIN L48, BROUGHT DOWN IN FLAMES IN SUFFOLK. 


burst into fUimns at tho tail, the firo running along both 
siritv'. Tho wholo Zoppolin naught- 1 1 ro ami foil burning. 

Fraction! ly tho only damage done in con- 
nexion with tho visit of this airship, L48, was 
to itself and its crew. Three of the latter, 
however, escaped alive ; of the remaining 14 
five were killed by falling and nine by burning. 
Ih it tho case was different with the other 
airship which crossed the north-east coast 
of Kent about 2 a.m. The official commu- 
nique credited it with dropping six bombs, 
and these were responsible for an enormous 
amount of broken glass as well as for the 
demolition of two rows of cottages. Two men 
and one woman were killed, and there were 
10 cases of injury. 

On the morning of August 21 , when a Zeppelin 
was destroyed by British light- naval forces 
operating off Jutland, a squadron of airships 
appeared off the Yorkshire coast- and attacked 
the mouth of the Humber. Only one, or at 
most t wo, of them, however, ventured to come 
overland. At t hree small villages near the coast 
12 high explosive and 13 incendiary bombs 
were dropped, a chapel was wrecked, some 
houses were damaged, and one man was in- 
jured. The German account, however, claimed 
that bombs were “lavishly dropped ” on our 
mitpost vessels (it was officially denied that any 
of these was damaged), that good incendiary 
and destructive effects were observed from 
large quantities of explosives dropped on Hull, 


and that bombs were discharged on Lincoln 
and also on brightly illuminated factories and 
sheds on the south bank of the Humber near 
East Grimsby. 

A raid on Yorkshire and Lincolnshire on 
September 24-25, in which, although a con- 
siderable number of bombs were dropped, 
only one woman was injured and the material 
damage was trifling, was followed by another 
on Octobei 19-20, which was perhaps the rftos. 
interesting of the whole series and the most 
disastrous— to tho Germans. Under tho com- 
mand of Capt. Baron Freuseh von Buttlaer- 
Brnndenfels, a squadron of 11 naval airships 
crossed tho Norfolk and Lincolnshire coasts, 
with the intention of raiding the North Mid- 
lands, and, according to the German Admiralty 
Staff, attacked, “ with special success,’* London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Nottingham, Derby, 
Lowestoft, Hull, Grimsby and Mappleton. 
The precision of these details is delightful, 
for in the light of subsequent events it became 
obvious that most of the airships had com- 
pletely lost themselves. 

On this occasion the weather conditions were 
very unusual, and certainly baffled the pro- 
phetic skill of the German meteorologists. 
At levels up to 10,000 feet over England and 
tho North Sea there were only light breezes 
from the north-west, but above that height the 
wind suddenly increased to 35-45 miles an 
hour, and at 20,000 feet a gale was blowing 
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from the north and north-west. In addition 
there was a great deal of mist, and the acoustic 
renditions were very peculiar. Sounds did 
not carry far, and the consequent inaudibility 
of the engines gave rise to the erroneous idea 
that the airships were drifting with their 
engines cut oft 9 in order to escape notice. 
In fact they could not have afforded to adopt 
such an expedient, because at the heights at 
which they were navigating the cold is so in- 
t 'use that their engines, if stopped, would 
have frozen* up. 

What happened was that as they reached our 
coasts they had to rise in order to avoid our 
defences ; none of them was at less than 10,000 
feet, and so mo, it is believed, attained 20,000 
foot. The consequence was that they were 
caught by the strong winds at the higher 
elevations and blown to the south — in many 
cases, it- would appear, without being aware of 
the fact. Owing to the mist they could not see 
the ground, their crews were troubled with 
height sick .less, and their wireless went wrong, 
so that they could not profit by directions 
from their bases. Only one got anywhere near 


the objective aimed at, and that was the L41, 
which managed to drop five bombs, throe of 
which did not explode, on the Austin motor 
works, near Birmingham. Of the whole 
number, one reached home straight across the 
North Sea, three found their way along the 
Dutch coast or across Belgium, three crossed to 
I ranee and entered their own country across 
t he Allied lines bet ween Ypres and Luntfville, 
and four failed to get back. 

All the last, four had an eventful Odyssey 
Passing over Boston, Bedford, I hit tivld, ('.raven- 
end and Maidstone, L41 left the English roast 
between Dover and Folkestone, crossed the 
Channel to Boulogne, and was tarried on to 
Reims and Bar -ie- Due, to be shot down in 
flames about six o clock next morning at 
Chcnevieres, in the commune of St. Element. 

Another machine, the L4f>, passed over 
London without knowing that. it. had done so. 
The mist shrouded the lights of the city, and 
incidentally hampered our airmen in going up, 
and those in charge of the defences, though well 
aware of the presence of the Zeppelin, purposely 
refrained from turning on the searchlights, m 



SKELETON OF THE ZEPPELIN BROUGHT DOWN AT BILLERICAY. 

Photographed from the air. 
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order not to give it any indication. In passing, 
it may Joe mentioned that seven Zeppelins 
tame within view of the London area search- 
lights, which, if shown, would in all probability 
have attracted a shower of bombs. As it was, 
of the total deaths caused by the raid, the , 
majority wero duo to three bombs dropped at 
rando \ by L45 in London — at Swan & Edgar’s 
m Piccadilly, at Camber woll, and at Hithor 
Green. This airship carno in at Withernsea, 
and after being worried by our at 1 ro planes 
passed over Grimsby, Louth, Leicester, North- 
ampton, Watford, and Hendon, where it 
dropped bombs ; then across London from 
north-west to south-east to Sideup, and on to 
the mouth of the Medway, finally leaving 
England about midnight at Hastings, pursued 
by an aeroplario. It was seen at Amiens about 
3.30 a.m., at Macon about 7.30, and at Sisteron 
about 10. Finally, as it came down at Laragne, 
its port gondola was wrenched off. Thus 
lightened, it rose again, but was caught by 
the wind and dashed against the side of the 
valley, where it was set on fire by its c rew 

Another airship, L49, wandered over Norfolk, 
and shortly before 10 set off from Thanot for 
Belgium or Holland. But the wind carried 
it over Folkestone, Hytho and Sandgate, the 
crew imagining they wero crossing the Belgian 
• coast. Cap Grisnez was reached about 11.40 
and thence the vessel passed over Arras, St 
Quentin, Heims, Bar-lc-Duc, and Epinal, 
French aircraft finally forcing it to land near 
Bourbonne-les-Bains at 8.45 a.m. The crew 
tried to set it on fire but failed, and it was 
captured intact. 

The L50 also cruised over Norfolk, and after 
dropping bombs at Thetford, left the coast at 
Hollcsloy Bay. Its navigators thought they 
got well out to sea, as probably tfiey did ; but 
what they did not know was that they were 
being blown to the south. About 1 1 they saw 
a well lighted port, but did not recognize it as 
Dunkirk. Then passing over Dixmude and 
Ypres, they actually crossed into territory in 
German occupation, without guessing that they 
could have descended among friends — a mistake 
that had perhaps some excuse, since there is 
reason to suppose that they iiad been fired at 
by their own anti-aircraft guns. They next 
ri ‘crossed the French lines in Champagne, 
passed Chalons about 2 a.m., and wandered 
about, with a thick fog over the country, until 
the commander perceived L49 on the ground 
and thought he had better land too. When, 


however, lie was received with rifle shots and 
saw French aeroplanes, lie realized he was over 
hostile territory and went up again. Then he 
changed his mind, and came down about 
mid-day at an extreme angle a few miles west 
of Bourbonne-les-Bains. In the descent the 
forward car was torn off by trees, and altoget her 
10 men left the ship. In consequence it shot 
up, and was carried over Boson von (12.30), 
Dijon (12.55) and Lons -le -Saul nier (1.15). 
About 4 it drifted over Sisteron, where it 
provided German officer prisoners, for the 
second time in one day, with t he spectacle of 
one of their airships at the mercy of its enemies. 
About 5.30 it was seen near Frejus, drifting out 
to sea, and no doubt it foundered in the 
Mediterranean during the night. 

In tlio following year (1918), three airships 
visited the Yorkshire coast on March 12-13. 
Two of them cruised for some' hours over 
remote country districts, dropping bombs on 
sparsely inhabited areas, and only one ventured 
to attack a defended place, Hull, where four 
bombs were discharged and one woman died 
from shock. Next night a single raider did 
much more execution at .Hartlepool, killing 
eight persons and demolishing six houses, 
besides damaging about 30 others. In another 
raid a month later (April 12-13) five large 
airships of a new typo wore employed. Some 
of them confined their attentions to Lincoln- 
shire, but one got as far as Warwickshire and 
another crossed England to Lancashire, almost 
reaching the north-west coast. They travelled 
at a great height, calculated at 10,000 to 20,000 
feet, and the weather conditions made visibility 
in general very bad, and hampered the action 
of our aeroplanes. In all 100 bombs—- 11 of 
300 kg., 30 of 100 kg., and 59 of 50 kg. wen? 
dropped, for the most part at random on open 
country. There was not. much to show lor 
such a lavish expenditure of ammunition; 
seven persons welt? killed and 20 injured, iwid 
the material damage was inconsiderable. 

This was t lie last airship raid act uallv suffered 
by England. On August 5, however, an 
abortive attack was made on the Norfolk 
coast with five Zeppelins, but although it was 
under the leadership of Frvgutten-Kitpit.au 
Strusscr, whom the Germans described as their 
“best Zeppelin commander,’ 1 the only result 
was that one airship was destroyed and another 
had a narrow escape. Strasser, who wow in 
command of L70, one of the newest and most 
powerful types then produced, was attacked 
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near Yarmouth at a height of 10,600 feet by 
Major Cadbury, who delivered his assault head 
on, slightly to port. Concentrating Ills fire on 
the bow, ho blow a groat hole in the fabric ; 
flumes quickly ran the whole length of the ship, 
which plunged blazing into the sea eight miles 
north of Wells. He next attacked another of 
the raiders, L05, his observer, Captain Leckie, 
opening fire within 500 feet, and causing a fire 
to break out in the midships gondola. Un- 
fortunately Leckie’ s gun jammed, and the 
crew were able to extinguish the fire, else 
L05 would probably have shared the fate of L70 
The discontinuance of airship raids was 
probably attributable to the fact that the 
Germans had been brought to realize tliat, 
in face of the means of defenco we had devel- 
oped, the game had become too risky and not 
worth the candle. After Juno 19 there was 
a disposition in some quarters to explain our 
immunity as due to a raid carried out on that 
date by Royal Air Force machines dispatched 
from vessels of the Grand Fleet, which resulted 
in the practical destruction of the airship 
station at Tomtom in Schleswig. Tondern 
was generally believed to be at least one of the 
chief lairs from which the Zeppelins sallied 
forth to the attack of this country, and doubt- 
less it was occasionally used for the purpose ; 
L45, for example, which bombed London on 
October 19, came from it. But when t he Allied 
Naval Commission visited Germany after the 
armistice it learned that the Zeppelin raids 
were mainly launched from a lingo airship 
station at Nordholz, near Cuxhaven, Tondern 
being rather a centre for scouting operations 
over the North Sea. At Nordholz the sheds 
were ranged in pairs round a circle 1$ miles in 
diameter, and as each shod held two airships 
and four pairs had been constructed, the 
capacity was 16. In addition there was at 
the cent re of the circle another shed which held 
two and which could bo revolved by electrical 
apparatus, so that the machines in it could 
be launched directly into the wind and thus 
could be used in weather that would prevent 
them from leaving or entering an ordinary 
shed of the fixed type. 

As already recorded, the first aeroplane raid 
on London was made about noon on November 

t 

28, 1916. Thereafter the metropolis was free 
from visitations of the sort for over five months. 
In the interval, however, several attempts 
of a tip-and-run character were made on the 


north-east comer of Kent, on March 1, 16 and 
17 and April 5 ; the damage was unimportant , 
though the German public was cheered by 
imaginative tales about bombs being dropped 
with good effect on railways and fortresses and on 
ships lying in the Downs. 

About midnight on May 6-7 a single raider 
reached North-East London without being seen, 
and dropped five bombs between Hackney and 
Holloway, killing one man and injuring one 



FREGATTRN-KAPITAN STRASSEK. 

Killed in Zeppelin L70. 

man and one woman. Later in the same 
month, on the 25th, a much more serious attack 
wn'j made on Kent, and particularly Folkestone 
Like the five raids that followed it it was 
the work of the 3rd Battle-Plane Squadron, 
probably 18 strong, which was attached to the 
IV, German Army and was commanded by Capt. 
Brandenburg. About six o’clock on a beautiful 
sunny evening a squadron of aeroplanes sud- 
denly appeared in a cloudless sky. They were 
described as advancing in regular formation, 
in three flights of five, with an additional 
machine acting as scout or leader and another 
flying by itself in the rear. They kept at a 
great height, and their plan was apparently 
to drop bombs promiscuously without any very 
definite aim along a broad line. Some of the 
bombs fell in the middle of the town, and in- 
one street, which was thronged with people 
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AIKSHIP RAID CASUALTIES. 

Civilians. 
Killed. | 


,hin. 19-20, 1915 Norfolk j 2 

April 14-15 .. Northumberland 

April 15-16 >. Essex and Suffolk . , j — 

April 29-30 . . Suffolk . . . . . . — 

May 9-10 . . Southend . . . . ! — 

May 10*17 .. Ramsgate .. . . ] l 

May 26-27 . . Southend . . . . ! — 

May 31- June 1 . . E. London .. ..I l 

Juno 4-5 Kent, Essex, K. Riding. . 

.fun** 0-7 . . Hull, Grimsby, E. Riding 5 

Jam 15-10 .. Northumberland and ; 

Durham .. . . j ]g 

Aug. 9-10 . . Goolc, K. Riding, Suffolk, 1 

and Dover . . . . i l 

Aug. 12-13 .. E. Suffolk and Essex . . ! 4 

Aug. 17-18 .. Kent, Essex, London . . J 7 

Sept. 7-8 .. E. Suffolk and London . . \ 6 

Sept. 8-9 N. Riding, Norfolk, j 

London .. ..I 15 

Sept. 11-12 .. Essex .. .. . . 1 — 

Sept. 12-13 .. Essex and E. Suffolk 

Oct. 13-14 .. Norfolk, Suffolk, Home j 

Counties and London j 31 
Jan. 31, 1910 .. YV. Suffolk and Midland j 

Counties . . . . 29 

March 5-0 . . Hull and E, Hiding, Lines, j 

Leicester County, Rut- 
land, and Kent . . j 0 

March 31- April 1 Lines, Essex, Suffolk . . j fl 
April 1-2* .. Durham County and N. j 

Riding j 13 

April 2-3 .. E. Suffolk, Northumber- \ 

land, London, and j 
Scotland .. . . J ]() 

April 3-4 . . Norfolk . . . . . . 1 — 

April 5-0 .. Yorks and Co. Durham . . 

April 24-25 .. Norlolk, Lines, Cambs, i 

and Suffolk . . . . ! — 

April 25 20 .. K. Suffolk, Essex, Kent, ; 

and London . . . . j — 

April 20-27 .. Kent .. .. .. 

.May 2-3 . . .. Yorks, Northumberland, , 

Scotland . . . . ; 4 

July 28-29 .. Lines, and Norfolk . . j . - 

July 3 1 -Aug. 1. . Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambs., ; 

Lines. Notts, and Kent ; _ _ 

Aug. 2-3 .. Norfolk, E. Suffolk, Kent I ... 

Aug. 8-9 .. Northumberland, Dm- ' 

ham, E. Hilling, N. ‘ 
Riding, Hull, and Nor- 
folk . . . , . . ! 2 

A ug. 23-24 .. E. Suffolk .. .. j _ 

Aug. 24-25 ... E. Suffolk, Essex, Kent, j 

and London . . . . 3 

•Sept . 2-3 . . Ji. Hiding, Lines., Notts., 

Norfol k, Suffolk, Camh., 
Hunts., Essex, Herts., 

Reds., Kent, At London j 

•Sept. 23-24 .. Lines., Notts, Norfolk, 

j Kent, and London . . 24 

Sept. 25-26 .. ! Lanes., Yorks., Lines. 14 

Oei.i-2.. .. j Lines., Norfolk, Cambs., 

| Nort hauls, Herts, and 

London . . . . — 

Nov. 27-28 .. Durham, Yorks., Staffs., 

and Cheshire .. .. 1 

Mur. 16-17, 1917 Kent and Sussex .. — 

May 23-24 .. Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk. . 1 

•luno 16-17 .. Kent and Suffolk . . ; 2 

Aug. 21-22 .. j E. Riding 

Sept . 24-25 . . Litres, and Yorks. . . — 

t><*t. 19-20 . . Midlands, Eastern Coun- 
ties and London . . 3 

•March 12-13, 1918 E. Riding .. ..: — 

March 13-14 . Durham . . .. . . j 2 

Ypril 12-13 .. Lines., Lanes., Warwick- I 

shiro . . . . . . ! 2 


April 1-2* 
April 2-3 


April 3-4 
April 5-6 
April 24-25 

April 25 26 

April 26-27 
May 2-3.. 

July 28-29 
July 31 -Aug. 1 

Aug. 2-3 
Aug. 8-9 


Aug. 23-24 
Aug. 24-25 

•Sept. 2-3 


•Sept. 23-24 

•Sept. 25-26 
Dei. 1-2. . 


Mav 23-24 
•lune 16-17 
Aug. 21-22 
Sept. 24-25 
Ret. 19-20 
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Totals, airsliip raids 


217 i 171 



218 11.236 


relative proportions of men, women, and children injured in this raid are not known exuctly. Ihe best available 

estimate has been given. 
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shopping, the slaughter was very great. In 
all 77 civilians were killed and 94 injured, and 
in addition 18 soldiers and sailors were killed, 
and 98 injured. A feature of this raid that 
caused a great ileal of indignation locally 
was the apparent absence of adequate counter 
measures. Except for tho anti-aircraft guns 
at Dover the raiders worked their will with 
little or no molestation until on their return 
flight they were attacked by fighting squadrons 
of the R.N.A.S. from Dunkirk. One of them 
was destroyed in mid -Channel and two others 



CAPTAIN BRANDENBURG. 
Commanded the German Third Battle-Plane 
Squadron in raids on England. 


—large twin-engined machines— were brought 
down off the Belgian coast. 

The next raid, on June 5, was again carried 
out in daylight, at about 0.30 p.m., and again 
the number of machines engaged was large, 
officially estimated at 16 or 18. On this occa- 
sion tho raiders came in over the Essex coast, 
and after dropping bombs on the open country 
and on several small towns in Essex, attacked 
the naval establishments on the Medway. 
There a considerable number of bombs were 
dropped, and some damage was done to house 
property, though little of military importance. 
The casualties also wero not very larg^ — 13 
killed and 34 injured. The enemy, attacked 
by gun-fire and pursued by aircraft, lost two 
machines before they started on their journey 
homewards. That, however, was not the end 
of their misfortunes. At 5.30 four Royal 
Naval Air Service pilots patrolling off Dunkirk 
had perceived them well out to sea off Ostond, 


steering to the* north-west, on their way to 
England, and had given chase, though without 
decisive results. On their return journey 
from this country the German raiders wero 
attacked by a naval pilot from a station on 
tho Kentish coast, and two of them were driven 
down, the pilot afterwards landing at Dunkirk. 
They wore also harried by other Royal Naval 
Air Service machines from home stations over 
the Thames estuary. Later 10 naval pilots 
from Dunkirk engaged them, destroying two, 
probably destroying two others, and driving 
down a third pair out of control. Thus this 
expedition cost the Germans 10 machines, yet 
they pretended such Satisfaction with their 
exploit that a few days later one of tho Berlin 
papers announced in heavy type that the British 
Government was seriously thinking of moving 
to some safer place than London. 

Wednesday morning (June 13) in the follow- 
ing week saw the first aeroplane raid in force 
on London. In all 18 machines crossed the 
Essex coast, but one was detached to bomb 
Margate and three others left tho main body 
a little later. Tho remaining 14 proceeded up 
the Thames in a diamond formation to London, 
and in the space of about 15 minutes unloaded 
over 100 bombs, nearly three-quarters of which 
fell within a radius of a mile from Liverpool 
Street Station. One bomb went through tho 
roof of a large County Council school at Poplar, 
killed a girl on the t op floor and a boy on one 
of the lower floors, and finally exploded on t he 
ground floor in a room where a number of 
infants, none over six years of age, were 
receiving instruction. About 18 children were 
killed in this school, some of them being blown 
into unrecognizable fragments, and many more 
wero injured. At Liverpool Street Station a 
train standing at a platform and another out- 
side the station were badly damaged, and the 
fact that some of the wreckage took fire added 
to the casualties, which were estimated at about 
24. Altogether 162 persons were killed and 
432 injured in this raid, all but four of tho 
deaths and seven of the injurios boing to 
civilians. Even in Germany there was at 
least one paper (the Volkswacht of Breslau) 
that openly deplored tliis massacre, but it was 
rewarded for its unorthodox opinions by being 
suppressed. A semi-official telegram from 
Berlin to Amsterdam professed that the gri< l 
was not less in Germany than in Great Britain 
that so many civilians, particularly children, 
should have fallen victims to “ this attack for 
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military objects ” ; but in a telegram of equal 
authority a couple of days later, England 
was told that if she wanted to spare civi- 
lians- she could remove them from places 
like Sheer ness, Dover and London, Which 
were storehouses for military requirements. 
The leader of the raid, Captain Branden- 
burg, received the distinction of the Ordre 
Pour Le Mi' rite. 

The next raid, which seemed to have a really 
definite military objective, was made on 
Harwich at about 7 o'clock on the morning of 
July 4. A squadron of 12 or 14 aeroplanes 
came in from the north-east, and discharged 
their bombs on the town without making any 
attempt to penetrate inland. They were 
attacked by anti-aircraft guns and also by aero- 
planes, and in spite of low-lying clouds which 
interfered with visibility were apparently 
forced to break up their formation, though 
none was actually brought down over the land. 
On their return journey, however, they were 
intercepted by naval aircraft from Dunkirk, 
and in an engagement that took place a con- 
siderable distance from the Belgian coast two 
of them were shot down, while a third was 
damaged. 'Flic? casualties in this raid were 
mainly military ; of the 17 persons killed only 


three were civilians, while all of the 30 persons 
injured were soldiers or sailors except one. 

What was, perhaps, t he most daring daylight 
raid on London followed three days later, on 
July 7. A squadron of about 22 aeroplanes, 
probably in two parties, appeared over the coast 
of Essex and the Isle of Tlmnet about 9.30 
in the morning, and after dropping some* bombs 
in the neighbourhood of Margate and pursuing 
a train on the South-Eastern and C'leit hum 
Railway made for London along a. course 
roughly parallel with the north hank of the 
Thames. They approached the metropolis 
from the north-east; then, changing their 
direction, they proceeded norl li and west 
and crossed the city from north-west to south- 
east, dropping bombs as they went. The 
morning was bright and sunny, but in tin- east 
a light haze gave the sky a leaden tinge. It 
was out of this haze that observers saw them 
emerge about 10.30. From a distance they 
were described as looking like a score of swal- 
lows. Each machine kept its station accurately 
as it advanced, and the formation was so regular 
and the altitude of flight seemed so low that 
people who had received no warning thought 
a number of British machines were carrying 
out a mameuvre, until the noise of gnus and 
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exploding bomba convinced them of their 
mistake. It was afterwards explained, how* 
ever, on “ high authority ” in an official corn- 
muniqui that the idea that the machines wero 
flying low was a delusion, duo to the fact that 
the Go thus which were employed were three 
times larger than the single-seater machines 
with which the public were familiar, and there- 
fore looked as large as the latter though they 
wore at a much greater distance. It was stated 
that in fact their altitude was never less than 
12,500 ft., as was shown by instruments on the 
ground and corroborated by the instruments 
carried on our own machines. 

The invaders were vigorously attacked by 
artillery and gome of them were engaged by 
our own airmen over London. The result 
was that their formation was broken up and for 
a time they seemed to bo scattered in confusion. 
They, however, managed to rejoin each other, 
and started off towards the coast in a fairly 
compact if irregular hunch. None was brought 
down in the metropolitan area, but one, at- 
tacked by the Royal Flying Corps, fell into the 
sea off the mouth of the Thames. Royal Naval 
Air Service machines continued the chase from 


this country, and engaged the retreating raiders 
40 miles out to sea from the East Co&st : two 
were seen to crash into the sea, and a third fell 
in flames off the mouth of the Scheldt. Dilnki rk 
too was on the alert, and five squadrons went up 
thence in the hope of intercepting them. Tn 
this hope they were disappointed, but they 
encountered and destroyed throe hostile sea- 
planes and drove down two others. They then 
returned to their base in order to replenish their 
petrol, and meeting another patrol brought 
down one enemy aeroplane in flames and forced 
another to descend in a damaged condition on 
the seashore near Ostend. 

The casualties were much lighter than in the 
preceding raid on London, but were still suf- 
ficiently serious, 57 persons being killed and 
193 injured. Two of our machines wore lost on 
this occasion. In one case the pilot, Second - 
Lieutenant W. G. Salmon, apparently lost con- 
sciousness owing to being wounded, and his 
machine came down, spinning sideways, out of 
control. In the other Second-Lieutenant 
J. E. R. Young flew into the middle of the 
22 cnoiny aeroplanes and received tire con- 
centrated fire of their machine-guns ; his 
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machine then put its nose right up in the air, 
fell ove% and wont spinning down into the sea 
from a height of 14,000 ft. A naval vessel 
rushed to the spot as quickly as possible, but 
the pilot’s body was so badly entangled in the 
wires that it could not be extricated before the 
inacliine sank. The observer’s body, however, 
was recovered. The Germans claimed in their 
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were male on the coast. The first of these 
was on Sunday morning, July 22. About 
8 o’clock, 16 aeroplanes approached Felix- 
stowe and Harwich from the north-east., 
flying, according to one account, in two flights, 
one slightly behind the other. Some bombs 
were dropped, but tho heavy fire from the 
anti-aircraft defences disarranged the form- 



THB DAYLIGHT RAID ON LONDON, JULY 7, 1917. 

The raiders, owing to their great height, had the appearance of a flock of birds. 


official report, that bombs were “ freely dropped 
on the docks, harbour works and warehouses 
on the Thames,” fires and explosions being 
observed, anil semi -officially that Charing Cross 
Station was hit several times and that London 
Hridgo was struck by a bomb. They admitted 
the loss of only one of their machines, ” which 
was compelled to make a descent into the sea 
and could not bo saved by our naval forces.” 

♦'or two months after this raid no aerial 
raider reached London, but several attacks 


iitjoii, and some of the machines incon- 
tinently turned tail and made for home. 
The remainder proceeded south down the 
ftssex coast, harassed by gun-fire as they 
went, and finally also departed out to sea. 
They were . pursued by Hritish aeroplanes, 
but without success, visibility being low in 
the morning ha/e and observation very diffi* 
cult. Later, however, some of them were* en- 
countered on their way *<> Helgium by a lioyal 
Flying Corps patrol, and one of them was 

242-3 
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brought down into the sen. The damage to 
property was insignificant, but 13 persons 
were killed (only one a civilian) and 26 injured, 
three of them civilians. 

The objective of the next raid, on August 12, 
was clearly London, but the intention of the 
raiders was foiled by our defences, and Southend 
was the chief sufferer. About 5.15 in the 
afternoon about 20 enemy machines were 
reported off Felixstowe. They skirted tho 



SECOND LIEUT. J. E. R. YOUNG. 
Killed while attacking, single-handed, twenty-two 
enemy aeroplanes. 

coast to Clacton, and then divided into two 
parties. Of these one continued south to 
Margate, where four bombs were dropped on 
the eastern end of the town, without causing 
personal injuries or more than trivial damage 
to 'property. Tho other party crossed the 
coast and went south-west towards Wickford, 
a village eight miles from Chelmsford. Here 
they evidently concluded that, the large 
numbers of aeroplanes sent up against them 
presented too heavy odds ; they, therefore, 
turned to the south-east and made for home, 
dropping some of their bombs on Kochford, 
Leigh, YVesteliff, and Southend, and unloading 
the remainder at sea.. At Southend one 
bomb, which fell in Victoria Avenue, then 
crowded with holiday makers and .churchgoers, 
killed or injured a score or two of people, and 
at Leigh 17 liousos were destroyed. Tho total 
casualties were 32 killed and 46 injured. Tho 
German official report boasted of military 
works being bombed with visibly good results ; 


the military character of the damage done 
may be judged from the fact that §11 those 
killed, and all but two of those injured, were 
civilians. 

Though our aeroplanes undoubtedly pre- 
vented the raiders from reaching London, they 
did not succeed in bringing any them down 
over land. Over sea, however, the case was 
different, and in particular one pilot, flying a 
land machine, had a remarkably strenuous 
time. He first pursued an enemy machine, 
flying at 12,000 ft., from the North Foreland 
to a point about 15 miles off Zeebrugge, where 
he lost it. Returning to the mouth of tho 
Thames ho noticed anti-aircraft gun fire in 
the neighbourhood of Southend, and accordingly 
flow in that direction, climbing as he went. 
He then saw eight aeroplanes of tho Gotha 
type, followed by four British rnacliines, steering 
north-east. When he reached the enemy 
machines they were about 2,000 ft. above 
him, but climbing to 18,000 ft. he started oil 
in pursuit, and attacked them about 30 miles 
out to sea, though unfortunately without 
result. Then he perceived a single enemy 
machine 4,000 ft. below the others but flying 
with them ; and attacking it from the front 
drove it down into tho water, where it turned 
over. As one of the occupants was hanging 
to the tail, he threw Inin a lifebelt, and also 
endeavoured to communicate the position of 
the wrecked machine* to tho British destroyers 
A hostile seaplane was also destroyed off the 
coast of Flanders at about the same time. 

Ten days later, about 10.15 on the morning 
of August 22, 10 Gotha machines approached 
the coast of Kent near Ramsgate, but, being 
met by anti-aircraft gun-fire as well as by 
aeroplanes of tho Royal Flying Corps and tho 
Royal Naval Air Service, they were unable to 
penetrate far inland. A fow of thorn travelled 
west as far as Margate and then turned home- 
ward ; tho remainder skirted the coast to tho 
south as far as Dover, and then departed. At 
Margate there were no casualties, but Ramsgate 
and Dover were less fortunate, and in all 12 
persons were killed and 25 injured. Three 
of the Gothas were brought down bv gun tiro 
and aeroplane attack. One fell in flames 
behind Margate, and another plunged headlong 
into the sea ; one of tho crew of the latter, who 
was said to have descended in a parachute, was 
rescued by a patrol boat, but the other two were 
drowned. A third Gotha was shot down frdm 
a height of between 11,000 and 12,000 ft. by 
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Itoyal Naval Air Service machines near the 
( t ,ast at Ramsgate. Ou the other side o£ the 
.'•liannel a patrol of 10 machines from Dunkirk 
engaged a flight of about 25 enemy escorting 
scouts, who were off the coast awaiting the 
return of the raiding squadron, and drove down 
at least five«of them completely out of control. 

The aeroplane raids so far described wore 
carried out by daylight, but it would sown that 
owing to the excellence of our defences the 
Germans were now finding this method too 
costly, and therefore determined to see whether 
bright moonlight nights would not servo their 
purpose better. A trial trip was accordingly 
made about 11.15 on tho evening of Septem- 
ber 2, when the moon was full, and a couple of 
aeroplanes dropped seven heavy bombs on 
Dover, killing one officer. Encouraged by this 
experiment, the enemy on the following evening 
sent half-a-dozen machines up the Thames 
estuary. They dropped a few bombs near 
Margate with practically no effect, but in the 
Chatham district they were more sucecsslul, 
owing to the fact that they hit the Drill Hall at 
the Royal Naval barracks, in which a number 
of men were sleeping in hammocks. Here the 
death-roll was very high, 131 sailors being 


killed, while 90 were injured, but, although the 
raiders stayed for nearly an hour over tho 
district and unloaded about a dozen and a-half 
bombs, tho civilian casualties were only ono 
woman killed and six persons injured. 

Next evening, September 4, another raid was 
made, and this time Condon was reached. 
Enemy aeroplanes crossed the South-host 
Coast over a wide area between 10.30 p.m. and 
2 tt.m. They apparently travelled singly or in 
groups of two or three, and it was theretoro 
difficult to count them, but probably they 
numbered about 20. Tho first bombs were 
dropped in the London district at 11.45, and 
from that time until 1 a.m. about 40 were 
dropped, together with some at several places 
on the coast. The damage was surprisingly 
small, considering the severity of the raid, 
but 19 persons were killed and 71 injured. On 
tlus occasion a tramcar was wrecked on tho 
Thames Embankment and Cleopatra's Needlo 
seam'd. One enemy machine was brought 
down in tho so a noar S1 io<tih*mh. 

For tho next throo wvnks, until tho moon 
again served, the country enjoyed freedom 
from air attacks, and then for a week of beauti- 
ful still autumn weather, with a harvest moon, 
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WRECKAGE OF A GOTHA BROUGHT DOWN IN FLAMES IN THE ISLE OF 

THANET, AUGUST 22, 1917. 


then* were raids on every night but two. On 
September 24 hostile aeroplanes to the number 
of 21 came in at different points in Kent and 
Essex soon after 7 o’clock, and a few of them, 
following the Thames, attacked London about 8. 
They stayed for about an hour trying to pene- 
trate tho defences, but only one or at most two 
succeeded in doing so. Nevertheless they killed 
21 persons and injured 70. Bombs were 
dropped, among other places, on the .Royal 
Academy of Arts and near the Hit/. Hotel in 
Piccadilly. Next evening the visit was re- 
peated, with about half as many machines. In 
fact there was a double raid. The first group 
that approached London were turned back by 
gun fire, and not more than two actually pene- 
trated tho defences. These machines dropped 
a number of bombs in the south-eastern out- 
skirts about 7.45. A second group which came 
up half an hour later were driven off. Nino 
people were killed and 23 injured, most of them 
by a single bomb. 

No attempt was made on September 26 and 
27, but on the 28th 20 raiders crossed the coast 
at various points in Suffolk, Essex, and Kent 
in a succession of relays. Many of thorn were 
turned back by the coastal batteries, and tho 
few that persevered in their attempt to reach 
London failed to penetrate the outer defences. 
Two were shot down, one in the Thames 
estuary and the other off tho coast. No 
casualties wore reported. On the 29th a 
determined and simultaneous attack was made 


on London by 19 raiders, approaching in three 
groups from different directions. All, however, 
were broken up by gun fire, but four machines 
managed to get through and drop bombs in 
the north-eastern and south-eastern districts. 
A fourth group which attempted to approach 
London later were driven off. The casualties, 
14 killed and 87 injured, were remarkably 
light, considering that the bombs fell in thickly 
populated areas. One machine was brought 
down by the Dover guns. On Sunday evening, 
September 30, two groups of enemy machines, 
followed by others flying singly, 25 in all, 
crossed tho Kent and Essex coast between 
(5.40 and 8, and made for London. About 
10 ponetrated the outer defences, and four 
or five got through to London itself. Yet tho 
material damage Mas not great, and of the 
14 deaths only tu*o were in London. The 
number of injured was 38. 

The last of this series of raids, that on 
October 1, Mas in some ways the most deter- 
mined of all, lasting for about three hours. Four 
distinct groups of machines, perhaps 18 in 
number, took part in the attack. Tho first 
group, crossing the Essex coast about* 7 o’clock 
and proceeding across Essex towards London, 
delivered the first attack on the Metropolis from 
the north-cast about 7.45. Most of tho raiders 
Mere driven back, but one or two succeeded in 
piercing the defences and dropped bombs in the 
south-western area about 8.15. The second 
group, at an interval of about a quarter of an 
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hour, followed the same course and attempted 
to enter at various points in the north and north- 
west. They, however, had no success until 
shortly after 9 p.m., when a few of them crossed 
over London and dropped bombs, again in the 
south- westei^i district. Meanwhile the third 
group came in over Kent and dropped bombs 
at various places, but did not get far westwards. 
The fourth group crossed the Essex coast 
about 8.50, and arrived near London about an 
hour later, but failed to penetrate beyond the 
north-eastern outskirts. Again the casualties 
were light — 11 killed and 41 'injured. 

The next full moon saw three raids. Two 
of them — one in the evening of October 29 
with about 10 machines, and the other at 4.80 


m the morning of the 31st with only two — - 
were insignificant and were completely repulsed, 
but the third, on the evening of the 3 1st, was 
of the most, elaborate and persistent character. 
Seven distinct groups of machines were em- 
ployed, each consisting of throe or four, and, in 
addition, individual raiders attacked the 
Kentish coast between midnight and 1.30 turn, 
The first group came over the Kentish coast 
about 10.45, but did not get far westwards, 
and had to content themselves with bombing 
various places on and near the coast. Simul- 
taneously the second and third groups s tee red 
towards London along the south bank of the 
Thames. Low, thin clouds, covering half 
to three-quarters of the sky, rendered observa- 
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THE CAPTURED PILOT OF ONE OF THE 
RAIDERS OF DECEMBER 6, 1917. 

He wears the ribbon of the Iron Cross, 
tion difficult ; yet their altitude was correctly 
calculated, and just before midnight they 


were broken up by gun fire, on the south-eastern 
outskirts of London, where they dropped sonic 
bombs. A fourth group coming along the 
Thames estuary was turned back about halfway 
to London. Meanwhile a fifth group, followed 
at an intorvaJ of about a quarter oft an hour by 
a sixth, came over the Essex coast, and flew in 
the direction of London along the north bank 
of the Thames. Some machines out of both 
those groups managed to get through to the 
south-eastern district, and discharged some 
bombs, and ono or two machines also dropped 
bombs on tho south-western outskirts. The 
seventh group, which approached along the 
south bank of the river, were dispersed by 
gun firo before reaching the outer London 
defences. Thus, although the weather con- 
ditions were not favourable for the defence, 
our guns and aircraft prevented all but about 
t-luee of the assailants, which numbered 24 
in all, from reaching the heart of London. 
Ten persons were killed and 22 injured 

Five weeks elapsed before the next raid, and 
when it caine, on December 6, it reached London 
at tho unpleasant hour of 5 in the morning and 
roused people out of their sleep. It started on 
the Kent coast about 1.30, when t-lie first group 
of raiders dropped bombs at various points on 
and near the coast. An hour and a half later 
a second group made the land, and proceeded 
up the Thames and some distance into Kent. 
Possibly both theso attacks were merely feints, 
intended to draw tho gun fire and exhaust the 
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FUNERAL AT BRIXTON OF SPECIAL CONSTABLE KING. 
Killed while on duty in the air raid of December 18, 1917, 


defences, for the real serious attack did not 
begin till an hour later. Between 4 and 4. MO 
two groups of hostile machines crossed t he Essex 
coast and three the Kent coast, and proceeded 
towards London on converging courses, appa- 
rently with the idea of delivering five simul- 
taneous attacks from the north-east, east, and 
south-east. The scheme, however, failed. The 
whole of one group were turned back by gun 
fire, and of the others only some five or six 
machines were able to make their way into 
London. Most of the bombs dropped in this 
“cock-crow ” raid were of the incendiary kind, 
and a number of fires were started but were 
quickly got under control by the Eire Brigade. 
Eight poople were killed and 28 injured, and 
two of the Qothas were brought down by anti- 
aircraft guns, the six men who formed t he two 
crews being captured alive. 

The group system of attack was again adopted 
in the next raid, which was made under a young 
moon on Docember 18. Between 6 15 and 6.25 
in the evening three groups of raiders crossed 
the coast of Kent, and three other groups the 
coast of Essex about the same time. All made 
for London, but most of them were turned back 
by gun fire at various points, and of the whole 
number of 16 or 20 only about five actually 


reached the metropolis and bombed it between 
7 and 8. Later, about 9, a single machine made 
its way in over London. At least one of the 
raiders was hit by machine-gun lire from one 
of our aeroplanes over London, and was ulti- 
mately brought down into t he sea off the coast 
of Kent ; two out of the crew of three were 
rescued by an armed trawler. Fourteen persons 
were killed ami 85 injured, the majority of the 
casualties occurring in London. 

The last raid of the year, on December 22, 
was an ineffectual affair, in spite of the assurance 
of the German report that bombs were dropped 
freely on Shoe mess and Dover. There was a 
double attack. The first was attempted on 
the Kent coast soon after 6 o’clock in the 
evening, when, owing to a fresh north-oast wind 
and rain and snow squalls, the weather con- 
ditions did not seem at all favourable for such 
an enterprise. The only result was that one 
raider was forced to descend close to the coast, 
its crew of three being captured alive. Tho 
second attack, about 9.30, was no more success- 
ful ; a few bombs were droppod in Thanot, but 
caused no damage, material or personal. • 

For the first four weeks of tho following year 
(1918) the country was left in peace ; then on 
January 28 and *29, when the moon was full, 
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{Official photograph. Crown copyright reserved. 

THE DAMAGED PRINTING WORKS IN LONG ACRE. 


two serious air attacks were made on London. 
On the first occasion four groups of raiders, 
each composed of two or three machines, or 
10 in ail, crossed the coast at different points 
at about 8 o’clock. The two machines of the 
first group, which caine in at Felixstowe » 
entered London through Romford, and while 
one dropped bombs in the east at Stepney and 
Poplar, the other attacked Lambeth and 
Wandsworth in the west. The second group, 
also of two machines, came over by tho North 
Foreland and travelled along the south bank of 
the Thames ; both got through to London, but 
while one dropped bombs in Hackney and Hol- 
born, tho other apparently did nothing. Of the 
three machines in the third group, which came 
over the coast at Walton and Clacton, ono was 
turned back and one bombed the neighbourhood 
of Camden Town. The third attacked West 
Hampstead, and then flew back eastwards, 
pursued from the east of London by two scout- 
ing aeroplanes, which finally brought it down 
in flames at Wickford in Essex. The officers 
to whom the credit of this feat was due were 
Captain G. H. Hackwill and Lieutenant C. C; 
Hanks, both of the R.F.C. Tho fourth group of 
three machines’, which came in at Ramsgate, 
made no attempt on London, but contented 
themselves with dropping bombs on Thanet and 


Sheppoy. A good deal later, about 10.25, a 
single giant raidor crossed the coast at Hollesley 
Hay. Its course was repeatedly changed by 
aeroplane and gun attacks, but, after passing 
over Ipswich, Chelmsford and Chingford, it 
won its way to London, and after midnight 
dropped bombs in Bethnal Green aud in the 
neighbourhood of Waterloo Bridge and the 
Savoy. The ordeal of London thus lasted four 
or five hours ; and the total of casualties was 
heavy — 67 killed and 166 injured. Nearly 40 
of the deaths wore due to a single 50 kg. bomb, 
dropped by tho giant raidor on a printing works 
in Long Acre, where a large number of people 
had congregated for shelter. 

On January 29 the attack was again pro- 
longed, and was delivered by three giant and 
three or four smaller machines. The first batch 
came over the coast at different points about 
9.30, and was followed by a socond batch an 
hour or more later. The results were scanty. 
The casualties — 10 deaths and 10 cases of 
injury — were all caused by a giant raider of 
the first batch, which after passing Hertford 
and Potter’s Bar about 11, visited Isleworth, 
Kew, Richmond, Chiswick, Barnes, Wands- 
worth and Camberwell, in its vain efforts to 
make its way into the centre of London. 

It was about this time that the Germans were 
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kind enough to explain, & propos of a savage 
onslaught on Paris — tho first aeroplane attack 
in force on that city — which they made with 
about 25 machines on January 30, that the 
objoct of tho raids on London, though partly 
to cause damage, was chiefly to force us to 
maintain % an enormous barred aerial zone on 
the East Coast, at tho expense of the service's 
at the front. On the other hand, tho attack on 
Paris was merely by way of reprisal for French 
attacks on open German towns. 

In February, aeroplane raids woro reported 
on three successive nights — the 10th, 17th, and 
18th — in favourable woathor with the moon in 
her first quarter ; but they were not on a large 
scale and were for the most part frustrated by 
our defences. The last of the three — if it over 
took place, which is by no moans certain — 
was a complete fiasco, and no one was 
killed or injured. On tho 17th a single giant 
aeroplane crossed London from Lewisham to 
Mildmay Park, dropping a number of bombs 
as it went. Its methods seemed more scientific 
than was usual with the raiders, and the cul- 
mination of its attack, by which much damage* 
was done to the St. Pancras Hotel, appeared a 
well -calculated piece of work. It was respon- 
sible in all for killing 21 persons and injuring 32 
others. Ou the 10th there were three giants. 


One ventured just to put its nose over the land 
at St. Margaret’s Bay, and unloaded 18 bombs, 
which caused no casualties, and another ranged 
over Essox with equal ineffectiveness. Tho 
third came up the Blackwater, and, after turning 
south-west to the Noro and Gravesend, entered 
London by Woolwich. There it damaged the 
Garrison Church, and later it dropped a bomb 
at Chelsea Hospital, wrecking an old house and 
killing an officer, his wife, her sister, and throe 
children. Finally it showered eight 50 kg. 
bombs on some allotments at Beckenham. 

Tn March there was only one aeroplane raid, 
on the night of the 7th, but it covered a wide 
urea, including Kent, Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Bedfordshire and Loudon. Six giant machines 
started, but one did not cross the coast. Of the 
remaining five three reached London. One 
bombed Hampstead and St. .John’s Wood, and 
another left its marks on Holder's Green, 
Finchley, Mill Hill and Whetstone. The third 
flew right across London from east to west, and 
dropped a 300 kg. bomb at Warrington Cres- 
cent in Paddington, where it damaged 20 houses 
seriously and 400 slightly. This was the only 
bomb of that size dropped in the raid, but t here 
were eight of 100 kg. and 25 of 50 kg., five of tho 
former and 10 of the latter falling in the London 
area. 



WRECKED HOUSE IN THE ROYAL HOSPITAL, CHELSEA. 



THE WHIT-SUNDAY RAID, 1918: A CRASHED BOMBER. 
Showing an unused bomb, indicated by the arrow. 


This mid was of special interest owing to the 
peculiar meteorological conditions under which 
it was carried out. Just as moonlight was 
generally regarded as a certain protection against 
the visit of Zeppelins, so the belief was widely 
held that if there was no moon nothing was to 
be feared from aeroplanes. There were, it is 
true, prophets who averred that time would 
show' tlxis comfortable faith to rest on an 
unsound basis, but, in fact, so far no aeroplanes 
had come except on nights when there was 
some moon, and the no-moon no-raid theory 
had been justified. On March 7, however, 
there was no moon, yet the exception did not 
disprove the rule, for there was something 
better, in the shape of a remarkably brilliant 
display of the Aurora Borealis, the light of 
which, being practically monochromatic, gavo 
even better visibility and definition than bright 
moonlight. The Germans promptly seized the 
opportunity, and possibly they cherished the 
hojie that in the absence of the moon our 
defences would be hilled to false security, though 
if they did, and expected that our aeroplanes 
would not bo ready for them, they were sadly 
disappointed. 

In April the enemy essayed no aeroplane 


attack on this country, but in May, on the 
evening of Whit-Sunday, the 19th, they made 
what proved to be tho final effort, for, although 
on three subsequent occasions- (June 17, July 
18 and July 20) single aeroplanes appeared by 
day over the Kent coast, these transient visits 
did not deserve to be called raids. The Whit- 
Sunday attack was carried out, in clear still 
weather, a few days before full moon, with 
M3 or 34 machines. Of these 13 reached 
London '1 hey came by divers routes from the 
coasi and lavished their attention not only on 
Kent and Essex but also on widely separated 
districts of London — from the City to St. 
James’s, from Stratford and East Ham to 
liege nt’s Park and Kilburn, and from Catford 
and Sydenham to Harringay and Kingsland. 
They dropped live bombs of 300 kg., 35 of 
100 kg., and over 100 of 50 kg., and they killed 
49 persons and injured 177. But they by no 
means escaped scot-free. Going up in largo 
numbers our airmen got into touch with several 
of them and brought down three ; throe were 
shot down by anti-aircraft guns, at Dover, 
North Foreland and Southend ; one crashed 
owing to engine failure ; and throe more arfi 
said to have crashed in Belgium. 
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The loss of at least 20 per cent, of their 
raiding force was calculated to increase the 
Germans’ respect for our defences, and it is 
significant that after this raid, which, as it hap- 
pened, coincided with a particularly effective 
one carricyi out by the Allies on Cologne, they 
began to talk about the “ senseless murder of 
women and children ** and to suggest inter- 
national agreement for stopping it. What is 
perhaps still more significant is that they never 
ventured on another raid against London, 
whereas Paris, which was no easier for them to 
reach as a matter of flying, continued to suffer 
their attacks. 

We may now turn to the defensive measures 
that were adopted against air raids, and deal 
in the first instance with those which may be 
classed as protective rather than as counter- 
offensive. 

In the case of airships which came by night 
when there was no moonlight, darkness was 
recognized as a valuable ally. The illumina- 
tion of the streets of London and other places 
was therefore reduced as much as possible, or 
even abolished altogether, and the exhibition 
of bright lights from the windows of shops and 
houses was prohibited, though occasionally 
acetylene Mares were exposed in open places 
where bombs could do no harm, with the idea 


of drawing the enemy’s fire. This policy of 
concealment was of distinct benofit. So far as 
London was concerned, no doubt the Thames 
provided a finger-post that could not be hidden 
artificially, and it may or may not be true that 
the crews of Zeppelins, as one of their com- 
manders avorrod, felt by instinct when they 
were near a. large mass of human beings ; but 
it is quite evident that the raiders were often 
bowilderod and without knowledge of their 
whereabouts, else so much of their ammunition 
would not have been wasted on uninhabited 
country. In at loast one instance a town 
suffered severely through prematurely re- 
lighting its street lamps, and thus revealing 
itself to a Zeppelin which was wrongly supposed 
to lmvo departed. 

When air raids were a novelty they were 
treated as a kind of spectacle, and pcoplo 
crowded into the streets and upon the roofs of 
houses iu order to watch the attacks. In- 
creasing familiarity, however, bred caution, 
not contempt. Gradually it enmo to be realized 
that it was safor to be at home or under cover, 
and that although the inmates of an ordinary 
house stood a poor chance in the event of a 
direct hit, still the blast and (lying splinters 
from exploding bombs, not to mention shrapnel 
and fragments of shell eases from our own guns, 
made the open streets on the whole more 
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AEROPLANE RAID CASUALTIES. 
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— 

— 

— 

— 
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— 
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— 
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.» 

— 

2 

2 

4 
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•7 
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— 

— 

— 
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— 

— 

— 
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— 

— 



— 

2 

1 
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— 

— 
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— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 
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— 

— 

i 
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— 

— 

— 
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— 
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1 

3 

.6 

10 

4 

3 

8 

15 

4 
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— 

~~ 

— 
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— 
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— 
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I 
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— 
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34 

26 

77 

28 

51 

15 

94 

18 
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3 

3 

4 

] 

8 

10 

26 
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25 
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.July 4 . . 
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3 

— 

— 

3 

1 

- — 

— 

l 

14 

29 

July 7 . . . . 
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38 

9 

8 

55 

95 

45 

50 
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2 

3 

Jul "v 22 . . 
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1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

— 

3 

12 

23 
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10 

13 

9 


13 

19 

12 

44 

— 

2 

Auk. 22.. . . 

Kent 

6 

1 

1 
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4 

2 

7 

13 

4 

12 

Sept. 2-3 
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— 

■ - , 

— 

— 

— 

4 

2 

6 

1 

— 
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— 

1 

— 

I 

1 

3 

2 

6 
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00 
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7 

8 

1 

16 

20 

29 

10 

59 

3 

n 

Sept. 24-25 .. j 
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5 

4 

2 

11 

24 

24 

2 

50 

10 


Sept. 25-26 

Kent and London 

6 

o 


8 

9 

9 

3 

21 

I 

JU 
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- — 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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4 

5 

4 

13 

41 

34 

7 

82 

1 

5 
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Kent , Ehscx, London . . 

5 

4 

— 

9 

17 

13 

3 

33 

5 

5 
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Do. 

7 

4 

— 

11 

18 

19 

4 

41 

— 

— 
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— 

~~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

..... 
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— 

— 

— 
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4 

3 

1 

8 

8 

9 

4 

21 

2 

1 
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1 

5 

1 

HI 

13 

8 

6 

27 

1 
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r> 

5 

4 


42 

23 

14 

79 

— 
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22 

26 

17 


79 

50 

31 
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2 
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2 
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10 

7 

2 

l 

10 


— 

Feb. 16-17 
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1 

5 

3 

9 

3 

— 

■■ 

6 
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16 

4 

— 

20 

17 

mm 
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26 

■ 
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Do. 

— 

— 

— 


— 

mm 




— . 
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1 

Kent, K-tsex. Herts, Reds, 
and London . . 

8 

9 

4 

21 

9 

28 


39 

I 

, r 

May l!)-2il . . ; 

Kent, Essex, London . . 

17 

20 

6 

43 

57 

67 

26 

150 

■ 

27 

June 17 . . . . 

Kent 

— 

— . 

— 


•— 

— 

— 


1 



Totals, aeroplane raids . . 

282 
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I 

400 


Tot als, airship raids 

217 
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431 

218 

1,236 

■3 
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499 

366 

252 

1,117 

1,328 

1,016 

542 

2,886 

1 

521 


Total casualties, civilian and military, Airship Raids, 1,913 (556 killed, 1,357 injured). 
Total casualties, civilian and military, Aeroplank Raids, 2,907 (857 killed, 2,050 injured). 
Total casualties, civilian and military, All Raids, 4,820 (1,413 killed, 3,407 injured). 
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dangerous. This lesson was driven home by 
the Folkestone raid of May 23, 1917, when 
many Casualties occurred in a street crowdod 
with people marketing, and thereafter the 
demand for public warnings, to give time for 
shelter to be found, gathered intensity. 

Warning of hostile aircraft reaching the 
coast were, of course, sent to the military and 
police authorities in London and other inland 
places, but for long the Government resisted 
the proposal to circulate them among the 
public generally. It was pointed out, not 


with that object. This proposal brought to 
light another difficulty — that of making the 
warning effective — for in refusing to adopt it 
the Cathedral authorities pointed out the un- 
doubted fact that the bell would be audible 
only to a vory few people. A few days later 
the Homo Secretary, after receiving a deputa- 
tion of London mayors, stated as the definite 
decision of the Cabinet that it was not desirable, 
in existing circumstances, to give public warn- 
ings of air raids in London. But circumstances 
apparently changed rail km* rapidly in the official 



MOBILE ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS 
Used in the defence of London. 


without force, that many more raids were 
threatened than actually took place, and that 
to give public warning of every possible raid 
would merely bo to cause unnecessary alarm. 
Another official point of view was that the 
result of giving notice would actually be to 
bring people into the streets. The public 
feeling was, however, in favour of warnings. 
After the London raid of June 13, 1917, the 
Lord Mayor announced that lie intended to 
give the citizens immediate notice when he 
received warnings of impending air raids, and 
that he was in communication with the Dean 
avd Chapter of St. Paul’s as to the practica- 
bility of ringing the great bell of the Cathedral 


view, and on July 1 3 tlm Commissioner of Polico 
issued the announcement that when he received 
intelligence that enemy aircraft- were flying 
towards London, police, both regular and 
special, would be sent through the streets 
exhibiting a placard with the inscription, 
“ Police Notice. Take Cover.” Warning was 
given in this way for the first time on July 14, 
but there was no raid, and even before t he police 
had time to leave some of the stations with their 
“ Take Cover ” notices, the “ All Clear ” signal 
was received. Three days later a test of sirens 
as a means of giving warnings was made, but 
proved quite unsatisfactory. Experiments were 
then tried with two other devices — one a rocket 
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whieli, bursting at a height of 150 feet, set free 
a parachute from which was suspended a 
smoke flare or a series of calcium lights, and the 
other a sound signal which detonated with a 
loud report at a height of 200 foot. As the 
second method seemed the most suitable of all 
t hat had boon suggested, it was adoptod and put 
in operation with a precipitancy that contrasted 
curiously with earlier hesitation. Tho official 
decision was published on Saturday, July 21, 
too late for most people to hear of it, and next 
day London was awakened at 8.30 from its 
Sunday morning slumbers by the sound of 237 
rockets fired from 79 fire stations. Not un- 
naturally it imagined that it was hearing the 
sound of guns which denoted that a raid was in 
progress, but in fact tharo was no raid nearer 
than Harwich. 

Tho arrangement finally adopted was that 
two sound signals or m iroons should bo fired 
at intervals of 15 seconds from fire-brigade 
stations so selected as to cover tho area of the 
County of London, while outside tho County, 
but within a 10-milo radius of Charing Cross, 
two signals were to be fired from local police 
stat ions. Simultaneously constables on foot and 
on cycles wore to circulate through the streets 
exhibiting a placard with “ Take Cover ” in 
red letters, while similarly at tho end of tho raid 
they were to show “ All Clear ” placard* in 
black letters. This method applied to the 
London area only, the local authorities in other 
. places being left to make their own arrangements » 
and the sound signals wero used only for raids 
by day, from half an hour before sunrise to half 
an hour after sunset, though at other hours 
the police circulated their “Take Cover” 
notices. Demands wore made from time to time 
that the maroons should he fired when night 
raids were impending, only to be countered by 
official statements that the whole question 
was being reconsidered ; and except hft 
illuminated motor cars were employed, when 
available, to carry the “Take Cover” notices 
through (ho streets, and bugles wero introduced 
to give t he “ All Clear,” little change was made 
till January, 1918. Tt was then announced 
that the maroons would be fired as late as 
11 p.m., but that from that hour until sunrise 
they would be fired only if there was not time 
to mobilize const ablos to carry round the 
vyirning placards. Finally, in March it was 
decided to give maroon warnings at all hours 
of the day and night. 

Since the object of these warnings was to 


clear people off the streets and induce them to 
get into shelter, it was an obvious corollary to 
prQvide places in which they could talfe cover. 
Voluntary effort led the way.- The Corporation 
of London arranged for tho crypt of the Guild* 
hall and portions of the Central Criminal Court 
in the Old Bailey to be available for ttie purpose, 
and the Lord Mayor affixed outside the Mansion 
House the notice, “ During an air raid persons 
may take shelter in this building at their own 
risk ” — an example which was extensively 
followed by the occupiers of other large build- 
ings. Police stations, public libraries, galleries, 
churches, schools, were thrown open. The 
stations of tho tube railways proved especially 
popular, and even when no raid had been 
announced or was at all likely were so crowded 
with people from flimsy houses that tho problem 
of maintaining them in docent .sanitary con- 
dition threatened to become serious* In 
October 1917, when it was estimated that the 
shelters already available would accommodate 
about a million persons, a regulation was made 
under tho Defence of the Realm Acts ordering 
everybody in possession of suitable shelter to 
place it at the disposal of tho public if required. 
Tiie Government arranged to give sandbags 
free of charge to local authorities who agreed 
to provide sand and labour and to place the 
filled bags in the windows and apertures of 
shelters, and some local authorities also 
decorated their street lamps with arrows 
pointing in tho direction of the nearest shelter. 
Many people sought a more permanent form 
of cover from night raids by removing them- 
selves and their families ' from London to 
tin encircling country districts, and one result 
was that their daily journeys up to London 
for their business purposes congested tho rail- 
ways to such an extent that tho issue of season 
tickets had to be restricted. 

Concerted measures were taken to deal with 
the outbreaks of fire which it was one of the 
objects of tho enemy to cause. In May 1915 
it was decided to reinforce with motor pumping 
engines from other districts those areas in which 
under normal conditions fires wero most fre- 
quent and serious, since through the regular 
interchange of information between the fire 
brigades of London anil Berlin and Hamburg 
the Gormans wore well aware of those areas and 
might be expected to pay special attention to 
them if their aircraft could locate them* The 
fire brigade, which had been depleted by aboyt 
300 Reservists at the outbreak of war, was 
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strengthened by volunteers, turncocks and 
others^ and in order to make tho existing 
resources go as far as possible it was arranged 
that only one engine should attend a call, instead 
of the three or more that would be sent out under 
normal conditions. These dispositions were 
soon put to the test. In the Zeppelin raid of 
May 31, 1915, about 40 calls were received 
within 10 minutes, but an engine was dispatched 
immediately on receipt of each call, and though 
25 explosive and 08 incendiary bombs were 


December 6, when 276 incendiary bombs fell 
in tho London area, motor engines from points 
so far distant as Twickenham and Wembley 
were usod for extinguisliing a fire in Shoreditch, 
these and other engines having been previously 
closed in on the hazardous areas in the centre 
of London. Public authorities, private firms 
and the London Salvage Corps alike placed their 
resources at the disposal of the Fire Brigade, 
and most valuable assistance was rendered by 
the London Volunteer Rifles, who for 3} years 
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dropped only four or five fires were greater than 
could be dealt with by one engine. When the 
positions in which the bombs fell were plotted 
on a map it appeared that tho track followed 
by the Zeppelin had been chosen so as to pass 
over the area which experience indicated was 
the most dangerous one for fires. 

After the daylight raid of July 7, 1917, it 
was thought' ■ advisable to coordinate 90 lire 
brigades in an area of about 750 square miles 
and to arrange that they should attend in 
London during air raids and act with the London 
Fire Brigade under the direction of Lieut. - 
Commander S. Siaden. From September 1917 
to the end of the war engines from outside 
came into London on 19 occasions, and on 


NOTICE TO “ TAKE COVER.” 

maintained a detachment at Fire Brigodo 
Headquarters, attending all large fires and 
sharing the dangers of regular service. 

Another body which had an important place 
in the arrangements for meeting attack from 
the air was the Metropolitan Observation 
Service. Established in October 1914 by tho 
Commissioner of Police, under arrangement with 
the Admiralty, it was intended in the first 
instance for the detection of suspicious and 
conspicuous lights within the Metropolitan 
Polico District, but it soon developed into an 
efficient agency for giving immediate inforifia- 
tion of the outbreak and position of fires and 
of the movements of aircraft during a raid. 
Its headquarters were at the County Hall, 
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in a remarkable series of war 'debates. A 
notable feature of the first two Sessions under 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Premiership was the in- 
creasing influence which Parliament sought to 
exercise upon war administration, and the 
many debates which arose on high questions 
of policy, and even of strategy, were of the 
stuff of which drama is made. They occurred 
in times of grave crisis, and were concerned w ith 
the supreme issue of national existence. For 
a time, ironically enough for Mr. Asquith and 
his colleagues in Opposition, they turned mainly 
on past mistakes and the placing of responsibility 
on the right shoulders. In the summer of 1 91 6, 
when the stock of the first Coalition was be- 
ginning to fall, Mr. Asquith had bowed to the 
strong desire of the House of Commons that 
Statutory Commissions should be set up to 
inquire into the inception and conduct of the 
operations in the Dardanelles and in Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Mr. Asquith had hardly had time to find his 
feet as Leader of the Opposition when in March, 
1917, the Dardanelles Commissioners submitted 
an interim Report on the origin of the campaign 
two years before. The new Government stood 
aside while Mr. Asquith felt it necessary to 
reply in the House of Commons to the Com- 
missioners’ criticism of the Liberal Government 
of which he was the head. The debate had no 
political consequences, but it was of considerable 
importance in enabling a correct appreciation 
to bo made of the interplay of politics and 
strategy in the early part of the war. Mr. 
Asquith gave a detailed explanation of the war 
organization which existed when the Dardanelles 
operations were begun. He dismissed as a 
mere obiter dictum the Commissioners’ opinion 
that for the first few montlis of the war the 
machinery was most clumsy and inefficient. 
As for the position of the experts on the M ar 
Council, he declared that the only reason for 
their being there was to give the lay members 
the benefit of their advice, adding with decision 
that he had never known them to show the 
least rehictance to give their opinion, invited 
or uninvited. The Cabinet, he stated em- 
phatically, had never abdicated its ultimate 
authority in his time, though it was content 
normally to delegate the active conduct of the 
war to the War Council. Mr. Asquith passed 
from these political reflections, which were of 
special interest at a time when his successor 
was perfecting a new constitutional instrument 
in the shape of a small War Cabinet, to a 


resounding defence of Lord Kitchener against 
the criticism which the Commissioners had 
made upon his administration of the War 
Office. He denied that Lord Kitchener lived 
in isolation, but concoded that Lord Kitchener 
acted during the early months of the war ns 
Chief of his own Staff. Further, ho argued, 
the Govemmont were bound in purely military 
matters to defer to his authority. Finally, he 
insisted that to describe the Dardanelles ex- 
pedition as a catastrophe was a complete 
perversion of the case. Mr. Chureliill intervened 
later with a detailed reply to the Commissioners' 
criticism, which was crystallized in the charge 
that he failed to present fully to the War 
Council tho opinions of his naval advisors. 
In general, he argued that no operation had 
ever been more carefully planned. Lord 
Cromer, who had acted as chairman of the 
Conn nission, had died in the interval between 
the completion of the Report, for which he 
was largely responsible, and the debate in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Clyde, one of the 
four Commissioners who wore members of the 
House of Commons, ropliod to the two ex- 
Ministers, and the Government wen? not 
challenged in any way except for agreeing to 
the publication of the Report without tin* 
evidence on which it. was based. 

Very different was the effect of the publica- 
tion at tho end of Juno of tho deport of 
the Mesopotamia Commission, of which Lord 
George Hamilton was Chairman. Tho chief 
actors in the Dardanelles drama were either 
dead or out of office when the deport of tlm 
first Commission was presented. The Meso- 
potamia Commissioners, however, found it 
necessary to criticize not merely military 
officers of high rank, but Lord Hardingo. who 
had lately returned from his Indian Vicoroyaltv 
to become Permanent Under* Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
who was still, as at the time of the breakdown 
which led to the surrender of Kilt, Secretary of 
State for India. Accordingly, tho Government 
had a very direct interest in the debates which 
took place in both Houses on the second 
Report. First, Lord Hardinge replied in tho 
House of Lords to the criticism which the 
Commissioners had passed upon him. He 
expressed regret that the evidence had not been 
published, and complained that adequate 
weight had not been given in the Report to the 
risks and preoccupation* of the Government of 
India during 1914 and 1915 in connexion wit I* 
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'internal and frontier affair.-*. The crux of the 
matter was of course, the medical breakdown 
after General Townshend’s retreat from Ctesi- 
phon. On this he could only confess to having 
been completely deceived by misleading reports 
received from the front, and to that extent he 
accepted full responsibility, but he insisted that, 
tho moment the truth dawned upon him, he 
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made every effort within his power to remedy 
the situation. Summing up, Lord Hardingo 
pointed to his 37 years of honourable 
service under the Crown, and insisted that, if 
he had failed in his duty, such a verdict could 
*>nly be given in tho light of India’s effort taken 
as a whole, and should he re-enforced by his 
fellow-subjects in India, to whose continued 
confidence and good opinion he attached the 
highest value. Three times Lord Hardingo 
offered his resignation to his chief. Mr. Balfour, 
however, refused to accept it, and warmly 
defended his action in retaining Lord Hardingo 
in the public service, amid some manifestations 
of public hostility. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, on the other hand, 
not only resigned, but insisted on his resignation 
being Regarded as final. He made t his announce- 
ment during a two days’ debate in the House of 
Commons in a vigorous speech in vindication 
\>f t he part ho had played in the events on which 


the Commissioners had pronounced judgment. 
At the same time, he warmly defended^ several 
of his colleagues, both in India and at home, 
whose conduct had been criticized in the Report. 
Earlier in the debate the Attorney -Goijoral had 
explained why the Government could not take 
punitive action on the Report, and had decided 
to set up a Court of Inquiry to investigate the 
allegations adversely reflecting on the conduct 
of any military officer. “ What about the 
civilians ? ” several members at once asked. 
The Attorney-General replied that, if the 
proposal was not acceptable to tho House, the 
Government would be willing to set up by 
statute a tribunal to deal with both sets of cases. 
Mr. Chamberlain now stated that he did not 
dispute the decision to appoint a judicial 
tribunal to try the charges in tho Report. He 
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declared, however, that it was not possible that 
ho should continue to be the head of an office 
in which his conduct had boon censured, while 
it might at any moment be called in question by 
that tribunal. He proceeded to give a detailed 
account of the part which ho had played in 
the control of operations in Mesopotamia. 
He repeated his declaration of 18 months 
before that tho collapse of the hospital arrange- 
ments was most lamentable and inexcusable. 
His personal plea was that he was entirely 
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ignorant of it until the damage had \w^n 
done. 

The tlebate was maintained on a very high 
level with speeches from Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Lloyd George. Mr. Asquith had some re- 
flection^ to make, not altogether favourable, 
on the decision to set up a statutory tribunal 
to deal with the cases of those who had been 
censured by the Commission. To his mind, it 
was absurd to submit to two or three Judges 
the question whether this or that statesman, 
soldier or sailor had formed or acted upon a 
mistaken judgment of policy. He know of only 
one tribunal suited to try a question of that 
kind, and it was tlio House of Commons. Turn- 
ing to the decision of the Government of which 
lie was the head to sanction the advance on 
Baghdad, he declared emphatically that he could 
not recall any step taken in the war which was 
more completely warranted by every relevant 
consideration of policy and of strategy, and 
which was more strongly fortified in advance 
by an absolute concurrence of expert authority. 
His final point, was that all this retrospection 
was apt to have an injurious effect on the con- 
duct of the war. Ho made the same appeal to 
the House as Burke made to the electors of 
Bristol in 1780 : “ Applaud us when we run. 

Console us when we fall. Cheer us when we 
recover. But let us pass on. For God’s sake, 
let us pass on.” Mr. Lloyd George pointed out 
that there had been undoubted mismanage- 
ment, and that tvs a result thousands of gallant 
lives had been lost, under conditions of unspeak- 
able torture. Whatever tribunal was set up, 
ho made it clear that, the Government had no 
desire to shield anyone who was to blame for 
the catastrophe. In the spirit of Mr. Asquith** 
appeal, Mr. Lloyd George asked whether the 
, House was not losing its sense of proportion. 
With the prospect of the issue of another such 
report in a few days, he earnestly begged the 
House to rise above these things and say to the 
Government : “ Get on with the war.” Tlio 

Government’s proposal of a judicial investiga- 
tion presented such difficulties that in the end 
it was dropped in favour of the usual pro- 
cedure, by which the Army Council applied to 
the soldiers such disciplinary action as was 
thought necessary. Mr. Chamberlain was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Montagu, but he returned to t he 
Government in the following year as a member 
of the War Cabinet. It was significant that, 
when later on the Dardanelles Commission pre- 
sented their second and final Report on the 


conduct of the military operations in thtf 
Gallipoli Peninsula, the Government decided 
that it should not be published during tho 
period of the war. 

India had boon to the fore in a Commons 
debate earlier in the Session. On March 14 the 
Government had asked tho House to pass a 
resolution accepting, with gratitude, India’s 
war contribution of £100,000,000 and authoriz- 
ing an increase in the cotton duties. Many 
Lancashire and Free Trade members made a 
protest of exceptional vehemence against tho 
change in the duties. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
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appeal to Lancashire to rise superior to her 
fears in order that Britain might he set right j 
with Italian opinion was not responded to, 
and 12a members voted against the Govern- 
ment. The opposition, however, was some- 
what mollified by the addition to the r< solution 
of words making it clear that the changes in 
the* cotton duties would he considered afresh 
when tho fiscal relationship of the Empire 
was reviewed at the end of the war. 

India came into the Parliamentary picture 
again on August 20, when Mr. Montagu, the 
new Secretary of State, made a momentous 
pronouncement- about the political future of 
our Eastern Dependency. He read a solemn 
declaration that the policy of the Government 
was that ” of t he increasing association of 1 

24 5- 3 
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Indians in every branch of the Administration 
and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government in India 
as an integral part of the British Empire.* * 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. Montagu proceeded to 
India on the invitation of the Government of 
India and with the concurrence of the War 
Cabinet, in order to discuss with those on the 
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spot the best method of giving effect to this 
policy. The Secretary of State returned to 
this country in the spring of 1918, bringing 
with him a draft of proposed Indian constitu- 
tional reforms, which was incorporated in the 
Montagu-Cholmsford Report. Tho scheme was 
so heartily welcomed in the Commons that Mr. 
Montagu was able to claim, at the end of a 
debate which took place on August 6, 1918, 
as “ a remarkable fact ” the acceptance by all 
speakers of the principle of self-government 
for India. The Lords were inclined to be more 
critical, but their verdict was, on the whole, a 
favourable one. The Report was not put for- 
ward as a finished document which it was 
sought to translate unaltered into an Act of 
Parliament. To complete the scheme, the 
Government appointed two Committees to 
examine on the spot technical questions of a 
a detailed kind, such as the difficult one" of the 


constitution of the new Indian electorate. 
As had been expected, it was not found possible 
to introduce legislation before the Parliament 
ended. 

Parliament was much oooupied in the first 
half of the 1917 Session with legislation and 
finance. A great achievement was the passing 
of a measure which restored agriculture to its 
proper position in the national economy. After 
long years of neglect, its vital importance not 
only for the production of food, but for the 
healthy balance of the life of the nation, was 
at last recognized, and the result was the very 
substantial advance which the Government 
made in the Corn Production Act. This 
measure, which formed an essential part of the 
anti-submarine policy for securing a greatly 
increased production of food at home, was 
passed through a not too friendly House of 
Commons, and becamo law before the summer 
recess. Some of its provisions were treated as 
controversial by a strong Liberal element, but 
the Government stuck to their guns and had 
their way. The provisions of the Bill included 
the fixing of minimum prices for wheat and oats 
for six years ; the guaranteeing of a minimum 
wage for agricultural workmen ; and the 
granting of power to the Board of Agriculture 
to enforce proper cultivation. 

The chief financial achievement of 1917 was 
the raising, by the second War Loan, of the 
unprecedented sum of over £1,000,000,000. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s first Budget, although pro- 
viding for the largest income and expenditure 
in the history of the nation up to that time, 
contained no sensations. No new taxes were 
imposed, and additions were made to only 
tliree of the existing duties — those on excess 
profits (increased to its war maximum of 
80 per cent.), tobacco, and entertainments. 
The Commons scored a substantial point about 
this time by securing from the Government the 
appointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into national expenditure, which, as the war 
went on, seemed to get farthor and farther 
beyond the control of Parliament. Mr. Herbert 
Samuel was appointed Chairman, and a large 
number of valuable reports, pointing out con- 
crete instances of extravagance and suggesting 
specific economies, were presented by the 
Committee. It was reappointed in the Session 
of 1918, and continued its work until the end 
of the war and of the Parliament. 

Of more immediate interest to the nation than 
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any of the subjects hitherto touched upon was 
the controversy which arose in the summer of 
1917 over^bhe proposal to hold an International 
Socialist Conference on war and peace at 
Stockholm. This was the first of the political 
reactions which the Russian Revolution of 
March had exercised upon British politics. It 
was announced during the Whitsun recess that 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Labour member of 
the War Cabinet, had gone to Russia on a 
special mission, and that his place would be 
filled temporarily by Mr. George Bamos, the 
Pensions Minister. Towards the end of July, 
Mr. Henderson returned to London, and it was 
announced immediately afterwards that a 
conference of the Labour Party had been 
summoned to decide whether delegates should 
be sent to a conference of enemy and Allied 
Socialists at Stockholm. The project caused 
grave differences of opinion in the Labour 
Party, as it was thought tliat the proposal that. 
British Labour men should meet German 
Socialists in conference during the war had been 
decided once for all by a resolution passed at the 
annual conference of the party in Manchester 
in January, 1917. Mr. Bruce Glasier had 
moved, for the I.L.P., a resolution demanding 
the calling together of an International Socialist 
Congress simultaneously with the Peace Con- 
gress. That was defeated by 1,498,000 votes to 
696,000. Mr. Will Thome had then moved a 
resolution agreeing that the Socialist and trade 
union organizations of the Allied Powers shoul< I 
meet simultaneously with the Peace Congress. 
That was adopted by 1,036,000 votes to 464,000. 
With this double mandate to follow, the 
Executive of the Labour Party had decided 
on May 9, on the eve of Mr. Henderson’s depar- 
ture for Russia, not to associate itself in any way 
with the International Conference at Stockholm 
which a Dutoh-Scandinavian committee wort? 
then proposing to hold. 

Now Mr. Henderson pleaded the admittedly 
difficult position in which our Russian Allies 
found themselves in explanation of his changed 
attitude. In a speech to which his critics in 
the House of Commons challenged him on 
August 1, he explained that his stay in Russia 
had forced him to the conclusion that the 
Stockholm Conference was inevitable, and that, 
if it consisted only of neutral and enemy 
countries, the position of Great Britain would 
be very seriously prejudiced. He suggested 
that British participation in the conference 
would minimize the difficulties of Russia, where 


our aims were altogether misunderstood. In 
fact, in his view, it would be good propaganda 
work to have our aims clearly and unmistakably 
stated to thoso who were nearest to us, especially 
the German Minority Socialists. At the same 
time, he denied that he had modified his view 
about the prosecution of the war to victory in 
the slightest degree. Mr. Henderson used much 
the same arguments with the Uibour Con- 
ference on August 10, and the party was largely 
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swayed by his statement in deciding by an 
overwhelming majority to make a complete 
reversal of its declared attitude. Even then 
the party qualified its acceptance of the 
invitation by the condition that the conference 
should be consultative and not mandatory. 

It was recognized at once that Mr. Hender- 
son’s proceedings had made it impossible for 
him to remain a Cabinet Minister. On the 
evening of the day on which the conference was 
held an interview took place between Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. Lloyd George. The next 
morning Mr. Henderson sent his resignation to 
Mr. Lloyd George, who accepted it in a letter in 
which some very plain language was used. In 
effect, he charged Mr. Henderson with failing 
to inform the Labour Conference that tlia 
British Government were unanimously opposed 
to the Stockholm Conference and that M. 
Kerensky’s Government were taking up a 
neutral attitude. Mr. Henderson took the first 
opportunity of making a statement on his 
resignation in the House of Commons. He 
made a bitter complaint of the way in which 
he had been treated, and explained that on one 
occasion he had been kept waiting outside the 
Cabinet room for an hour, while his colleagues 


were investigating his conduct. He asked the 
House to believe that no request was made that 
he should state the decision of the GcAremment 
at the Labour Party Conference. Mr. Lloyd 
George, in reply, insisted that nothing could be 
more fatal than to hold conferenced with the 
enemy, when the first step in the restoration of 
discipline was to prevent fraternization with 
the enemy on the Russian front. That was the 
conclusion, he stated, that had been come to 
by the Governments of the United States, 
France, Italy, and this country. The four 
Allied countries, in fact, had come definitely to 
the conclusion that, if peace terms were to be 
discussed, they must be discussed by the 
representatives of the whole nation. 

The incident showed one thing clearly, and 
that was the inconvenience attaching to the dual 
personality of Mr. Henderson, whose position 
as secretary to the Labour party had been 
proved to be inconsistent with the holding of 
office in the War Cabinet. These events caused 
a considerable storm, but in the end the Labour 
Party, finding it impossible to secure agreement 
on war aims among the Allied Socialists, 
abandoned the whole project. Mr. Henderson’s 
place in the Cabinet was now taken permanently 
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by Mr. Barnes, and he was succeeded as 
chairman of the Labour Party in Parliament by 
Mr. Adamson. The other Labour Ministers 
remained at their posts, and the party cont imied 
to be an integral part of the Coalition until after 
the armistice had been signed. 

The question of war aims, which the Stock- 
holm controversy had brought definitely into 
the forefront of British politics, became u 
world issue of the first importance in the next 
few months. Even before Mr. Henderson’s 
resignation, the need for organized propaganda 
at home had been met by the formation of a 
National War Aims Committee, with Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, 
and Mr. Barnes as joint Presidents. The com- 
mittee held its first meeting on August 4, the 
third anniversary of the declaration of war, 
and during the autumn it was responsible for 
the delivery of many stirring speeches in the 
country by General Smuts (whose inclusion 
in the War Cabinet greatly strengthened it at 
a critical time) and other national leaders. 
A fresh controversy was provoked towards the 
end of November by the publication in the 
Daily Telegraph of a remarkable letter which 
The Times had declined. Lord Lansdowne 
called for a restatement of the Allies’ war aims, 
and sought a way to a negotiated peace on 
the ploa of urgency. Neither the Government 
nor Mr. Asquith had any knowledge of the 
letter before its publication, but the fact that 
the writer had been Foreign Secretary and a 
Unionist party loader inevitably led to its being 
widely discussed. 

Ever since the new orientation given to the 
war by the Russian Revolution and the Stock* 
holm business a great deal more had been 
heard of the question of war aims and peace 
aspirations than in the earlier stages () f the 
conflict. The disappointing results of the 
campaign in the West. too. were having their 
effect. Although the Labour Party eventually 
found it impossible to join in the Stockholm 
Conference, they produced a considered and 
comprehensive memorandum on war aims, which 
was finally adopted in the closing days of the 
year. The Lansdowne letter, however, was at 
once placed by public opinion in a different 
category. Tn effect a pica for peace by nego- 
tiation, with a more than usually vigorous 
enemy, it was deliberately launched at a 
jnoment when the heads of the Government 
were in Paris, discussing with their Allies the 
most effective measures for the victorious 


prosecution of the war in what was very nearly 
the nation s darkest hour. This untimely 
stroke was at once repudiated by the Govern- 
ment. President Wilson and Mr. Asquith 
helped to restore the balance by a firm repeti- 
tion of the declared aims of the Allies. Tn a 
considered review of «he position of the war, 
when the House of Commons was on the point 
of adjourning for the Christmas recess, Mr. 
Lloyd George reaffirmed his explicit- declara- 
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tion, made at Glasgow in .lime, of the war aims 
of the British Government, and defined the 
national attitude in the words, " Viefory is the 
only thing that will give reality to peace terms." 

Finally, Mr. Lloyd George clinched the matter 
in a detailed restatement of the Allied war 
aims to a great meeting of trade union delegates 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, on January 
5, 1918. His chief declarations were as follows ; 

Complete restoration of Relgium. S rbia, Mmilrm^ro 
and tin* oceupicd purl.-- of Kranee Italy, and Rii 
together with reparation for damn dour. 

Reconsideration of the amn xut on of Alsace -b 
hy Germany in IH7 I. 

An independent Poland. 

Genuine self-government for tin* nut ionalii ins of 
Amt riu-Tlungury. 

Sn< i-fiiH ion of I In* legil iinatc claims of the Italians and 
Rumanians for reunion. 

Passage between I tn- Mediterranean and 1 he Rluck 
Sea to he internationalized. 

Arabia, Armenia, .Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palest inn 
(•lit jt |cd to recognition of their -epaiute national con- 
dition--. 

German Colonies to he held at the di-po al of Gin 
Peace Conference. 

Ke-e -tahlislnnenf hy -ome international organization 
of an alternative to war as a means of .settling inter- 
national dispute-!. 

The importance nf this statement was under- 
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stood when Mr. Lloyd George explained that 
he had made it after considering the Labour 
Party’s memorandum and after consultation 
with the Labour leaders, with Mr. Asquith and 
Viscount Grey, and with representatives of the 
Dominions oversea. There had been nothing 
in our war politics comparable with this de- 
monstration of national unity since the memor- 
able speoch in which Sir Edward Grey defined 
the issues of peace and war on August 3, 1914. 
Never before had a British statesman been able 
to seal a declaration of policy with so complete 
an endorsement of Imperial and national 
approval. It was instantly recognized as the 
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most important State document which had 
appeared since the outbreak of the war, and 
it remained the British charter of war aims until 
the close of hostilities. It provided a fresh 
rallying point, and the unanimity of the response 
was a remarkable tribute to the essential unity 
of the nation after three and a half years of 
war, and on tho eve of a campaign fraught with 
such obvious danger that none dared to foretell 
the issue. 

Before the question of war aims had been 
firfally disposed of, a new controversy had 
arisen over the means of attaining them, 
i The lack of success which had attended the 
efforts of the Allies in the West in the 


summer had produced a crisis in their 
affairs, which, the wiser heads amdng them 
contended, could only be resolved by the adop- 
tion of unity of command in the field. The 
accomplishment of this supremely difficult 
task, in the face of military jealousies and 
national prejudices, formed one of the most 
fascinating chapters in the political history of 
the war. The episode was yet another illus- 
tration of the astonishing rapidity with which 
the political situation at home reacted, to the 
pressure of events in the field. The super- 
ficiality of the widely-held view that political 
thought boars little relation to action which 
ultimately decides the fate of nations was 
exposed time after time during the four years 
of conflict. The cause of every political crisis 
which occurred in Great Britain between 
August, 1914, and Novembor, 1918, can with 
a certainty which is often far to seek in normal 
times be assigned to turning-points in the 
clash of arms. The substitution of the first 
Coalition Government for Mr. Asquith’s purely 
Liberal Government was directly attributable 
to the failure of tho offensive on the Western 
front which tho British Army had begun with 
such high hopes in the spring of 1915. The 
memorable crisis at the end of that year, which 
was resolved by the adoption of the principle 
of compulsory military service, could be no 
less directly ascribed to the military disasters 
of the autumn, in which the failure to relieve 
Serbia and the evacuation of tho Dardanelles 
were superimposed on tho crushing disappoint- 
ment of the Russian retreat. Similarly, if 
there was one singlo factor more than another 
which brought about the fall of Mr. Asquith’s 
three -party Government and led to the rise 
of a new Coalition under Mr. Lloyd George 
at tho end of 1916, it was tho failure of tho Allies 
to save Rumania from invasion. Again, the 
two most difficult phases through which the 
Lloyd George Government passed were the 
immediate reflection of storms without. The 
last and greatest Military Service Act was 
passed in reply to the terrific challenge which 
the Germans threw down in the West with 
the March offensive of 1918. A seoond and 
even more important consequence of the final 
onslaught of the German Army was the appoint- 
ment of Marshal Fooh to take supreme direction 
of the strategy of all the Allied Armies on the 
Western front. This again could not have beeq 
achieved with suoh rapidity and with so little 
friction at that time if it had not been for the 
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spade work which the French and British 
Governments had put in during the preceding 
three or four months, and which had only been 
made possible by the overwhelming disaster 
which befell the Italian Army at Caporctto in 
the autumn of 1917. 

It took a long time for British politicians to 
recognize that strategic unity was a funda- 
mental condition of victory, and the contro- 
versy which raged around the question in the 
latter part of 1917 and the first months of 1918 
gave rise to a remarkable series of discussions 
in the House of Commons which came to Ixj 
known as “ sniping ” debates. The question 
first arose in an acute form as the result of an 
unusually outspoken speech which Mr. Lloyd 
George made in Paris on his way home from 
the Rapallo Conference, at which the Allies 
had taken measures to repair the disaster of 
Caporetto. In that speech Mr. Lloyd George 
announced that it had been decided to create 
a new Allied War Council, representing the 
Governments of Great Britain, Franco, and 
Ttaly, with a view to a better co-ordination of 
military action. In a vindication of this first 
tentative measure of unified control, he recalled 
the Serbian debacle of 1915, the tragedy of 
Rumania in 1910, and the Italian disaster of 
l 917. He exonerated the soldiers from blame, 
and attributed the blunders to the fact tliat 
there was no one responsible authority to give 
unity to the efforts of the Allies. He even 
went so far as to declare that the invasion of 
Italy might in the end prove a blessing, as it 
had taught the great lesson without which the 
Allies might never have been able to achieve 
real unity. 

The Faris speech caused an immediate reper- 
cussion at Westminster. Mr. Asquith adopted 
a challenging tone ; a political crisis seemed to 
be brewing ; and when Mr. Lloyd George 
arrived in London he was called upon to dofend 
the Paris spooch before the House of Commons. 
In the event, he enjoyed the greatest Parlia- 
mentary triumph of the war. His speech in 
justification of his policy swept the House off 
its feet. Ho explained how he had taken risks 
to get public sentiment behind the now docu- 
ment for Allied co-ordination, not in Great 
Britain merely, but in France, Italy, and 
America. So he determined to deliver a dis- 
agreeable speech that would force everybody 
to talk about the scheme. He told the House 
how previous resolutions for Allied co-ordina- 
tion had all come to naught. What could be 


more natural than his fear that the plan ap- 
proved at Rapallo would end in the same sort 
of way. But now two or throe Continents were 
talking about it, with the result that America, 
Italy, France, and Great Britain were in, and 
that was all he wantecL It was an audacious 
passage, but the whole speech was full of the 
audacity of the bom fighter. Mr. Asquith had 
not joined issue with the Government on any 
broad question of principle, but had confined 
his criticism to the difficulties that- might arise 
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between the military advisors of the Allied 
Council and the existing General Staffs. The 
cry of “ Hands off the Army ” had been raised 
outsido the House, and Mr. Lloyd George? met 
it by laying down two propositions which * 
passed without challenge. The first wtis that no 
soldiers in any war had had their strategical 
dispositions loss interfered with by politicians. 
The second was that never in the whole history 
of war in this country had soldiers got ihofo 
consistent and more substantial backing thau 
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they had had in 1917. Ho pleaded justification 
for the two occasions during the war on which 
he had acted against the advice of soldiers. 
He had laid down a gun programme which the 
soldiers had said at the time would not be 
necessary, anil he had appointed a civilian, 
Sir Eric Geddes, to reorganize the railways 
behind the lines. 

The upshot was that the threatened crisis 
fizzled out. The campaign against the Govern- 
ment, which had boon so zealously stoked up 
for a week by the extremists in all camps over 
the Rapallo resolutions, badly missed fire. 
It was clear that public opinion had accepted 
the principles underlying the creation of the 
Allied Council, and was only too anxious to 
be convinced of the soundness of the scheme 
in detail. There could be no doubt that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s vindication had given the 
country what it wanted. 

The Allied Council was set up at Versailles, 
and for a month or two the Government were 
spared Parliamentary criticism on the subject 
of unity of command. But the Controversy 
was only smouldering. No sooner hail the 
Parliamentary Session of 1918 been opened in 
February than it burst into flame, and the 
business of the nation in the critical weeks 
immediately preceding the opening of the 
Gorman offensive was conducted in an atmo- 
sphere of contention in which the higher 
strategy of the war no less than its higher 
politics was subjected to the keenest scrutiny. 
Those weeks of Parliamentary controversy, 
while the storm clouds were gathering in the 
West, formed one of the most singular chapters 
in the political history of the war. They had 
their origin in suspicion no less than in disap- 
pointment, and, as might have been expected 
with such parentage, they were absolutely 
barren of result. But they must have a per- 
manent interest for the political student, as 
beyond question they established Mr. Lloyd 
George firmly in the saddle and finally disposed 
of the possibility of the setting up of an alter- 
native Government during the last stagos of 
the war with Mr. Asquith or any statesman 
of his school of thought at its head. 

Unity of command, of course, was amply 
vindicated by the successful issue! of the cam- 
paign, but the Rapallo Conference had done no 
more than make the first move towards 
achieving it. Early in 1918 the Allied Govern- 
ments took a further stop in advance by 
agreeing to a substantial enlargement of the 


functions of the Supreme Council, which now 
took on an executive os well as an advisory 
character. This at once involved the British 
Government in difficulties with some of their 
Generals, and the debates which arose in the 
House of Commons were complicated by the 
introduction of this personal factor. Public 
discussion, in fact, was directed almost more to 
the relations between the Government and the 
Generals than to the far larger question of the 
principles underlying the conception of unity 
of command which Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Clemenceau were resolved to carry into 
effect. In the debate on the Address, Mr. 
Asquith adopted a critical attitude towards the 
Government on the strengthening of the 
Versailles organization. This attitude was 
intensified when Sir William Robertson ceased 
to bo Chief of tho Imperial General Staff for 
reasons connected with this development of 
the Government’s policy, and Mr. Lloyd George 
found it necessary to make one of his periodical 
restatements of the case for Versailles in the 
House of Commons. After his speech, which 
convinced the majority of tho House, the talk 
of a probable Vote of Censure and a possible 
crisis, which had been going on for some days, 
was forgotten. Still certain elements in the 
House of Commons continued restless and 
suspicious. They quickly found another bone 
of contention in the supposed connexion 
between the Government and the Press, but 
this proved to be an even more impossible line 
of attack. One short debate and a witty speech 
from Mr. S. L. Hughes reduced it to its true 
proportions. 

This “ sniping ” at the Government was 
temporarily suspended on March 21, when tho 
great blow fell in France. Tho German offensive 
and the British retreat across the old Somme 
battlefield had important reactions at home. 
News of the opening of the final phase of the 
great struggle reached tho House of Commons 
oil tlie evening of March 21, when it was on the 
point of adjourning for tho Easter recess. 
Before members separated, Mr. Bonar Law 
made a grave, though, on the whole, reassuring 
statement on the battle position. Members, 
however, had not been away from Westminster 
many hours before the situation developed in 
such a way as to leave no room for doubt that 
the nation was face to face with the most 

• 

dangerous crisis of tho war. In this, the darkest 
hour of all, there was an instinctive closing of 
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the ranks such as had only been seen one*' 
before in the war, and the nation with one voice 
demanded that all measures, however drastic, 
should be taken to make good the losses incurred 
ill the rotreat. The most urgent need now, as 
tfo often during the war, was of men, and the 
Government at onco set about (he task of 
framing a new Military Service Hill, which was 
destined to bo the last of the series. 

The evolution of a complete system of 
compulsory military service was probably the 
tfnost effective contribution to victory which 
.Parliament made. The foundations were laid 
by the first Coalition Government in January. 


! M. Olive Mis 

IRORGE IN 1918. 

1010. The pioneer Service Act, passed at that 
time to fulfil tin* famous pledge to married men 
who laid attested under the |>erby scheme, 
confined the obligation to single men up to 40 
years of age in Great Hritain 'The second 
Service Act, passed in May of the same year, 
extended the obligation to married men np to 
40 years of age in Great Hritain and 
strengthened the first Act in other ways. Mr. 
Lloyd George's Government found it nccesj#u*y 
to pass a third Serv ice Act in April, 1017. Hy 
it t lie Army Council were given power to on 11^ 
up for examination three classes of men 
previously excepted : Home service Territorials, 
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men discharged in consequence of disablement 
or ill-health, and men rejected on any ground. 
The Government justified these new and, it 
must be confessed, unpopular measures on 
grounds of urgent military necessity, Mr. Bonar 
Law informing the House of Commons that the 
recruits obtained for the first quarter of the 
year had fallen short of the estimated number 
by 100,000 The working of the Act was not 
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free from friction, and the Government 
appointed a Select Committee to inquire into 
the whole question of medical re-examination. 
Lord Derby, who was then Secretary of State 
for War, in giving evidence before this Com- 
mittee, suggested that the best method of 
restoring public confidence would be to take 
recruiting out of the hands of* the War Office 
and entrust it to a civilian Department. The 
Government accepted this proposal and the 
resignation was announced of Mr Neville 
Chamberlain, whose appointment as Minister of 
National Service had been one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s first acts on becoming Prime Minister, 
and whose powders had been limited to the organi- 
zation of the civilian side of the man -power 
problem. He gave place in August, 1917, to 
Sii Auckland Geddes, who brought with him 
from the War Office control of the whole 
business of the recruiting of the Army. The 
result was that for the last and most critical 
year of the war the whole machinery of national 


service, military and civilian, was in the hand* 
of one Minister. * 

Public attention was again drawn to the 
man-power question in the autumn of 1917 by 
some notable speeches in the country by Sir 
Auckland Geddes, followed by the announce- 
ment that he would hold conferences with the 
trade unions on the subject of a new Service 
Bjll for the purpose of seouring some of the 
necessary reinforcements for the 19L8 campaign 
by combing out young and fit. men from 
munition works and other establishments of n 
national character. This, the fourth Service 
Act, became law in the first weeks of the new 
year. It was designed to secure a clean cut of 
tho younger men remaining in civil life. This 
policy was made practicable by the abolition of 
the automatic addition of two months’ exemp- 
tion enjoyed by certain classes of workmen, and 
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by the concentration into the hands of the 
Minister of National Service of the power to 
withdraw any certificate of exemption granted 
on occupational grounds. It was obvious, even 
after full use had been made of those powers, 
notwithstanding some trade imion opposition, 
notably from the engineers, that the country 
still possessed a considerable reserve of man- 
power for a grave emergency. 

None could doubt the extreme gravity o& 
the position caused by the British retreat with 
heavy losses in men and material in the last 
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days of March, and the passing of the fifth 
and final Service Act was the measure of the 
national determination to press forward un- 
flinchingly until present defeat had been 
turned into future victory. The nation faced 
its ordeal with oxemplary calmness and forti- 
tude, and members came back from their 
constituencies to voice an overwhelming demand 
for immediate action to the extreme limit of 
the national capacity. The nation had grimly 
set its teeth, and without faltering it accepted 
the drastic proposals which the Government 
submitted to Parliament on April 9, the day 
of reassembling after the Easter recess. The 
Bill proposed to extend the military age to 
50 years, and, in a national emergency — such 
as invasion — to 65 years. Doctors up to the 
age of 66 years were made immediately liablo 
to military service. The exception in favour 
of released or exchanged prisoners of war was 
abolished. Provision Was made for the recall 
of time-expired men. Ireland was at last 
brought within the ambit of compulsory service. 
The Government took power, by Order in 
Council, to extend the Service Acts to Ireland, 
with the necessary modifications and adapta- 
tions. The Government were further given 
authority, in a national emergency, to direct, 
by Proclamation, that any certificates of 
exemption other than those granted on the 
grounds of ill-health or of conscientious objec- 


tion should cease to have effect. The tribunal 
system was recast, and tho powers of these 
bodies in the granting of certificates of exemp- 
tion woro greatly curtailed. Any man holding 
an exemption certificate or applying for its 
renewal was made liable to medical re-exam i- 
nation. Finally, to secure the necessities of 
home defence, the obligation was placed on 
every man who had been granted an exemption 
certificate to join tho Volunteor Force for tho 
period of tho war. unless a tribunal ordered to 
the contrary. It was the most drastic and 
comprehensive measure of national defence ever 
submitted to tho Imperial Parliament. There 
was no emergency for which provision was not 
made, and it completed the structure of corff 
pulsory military sorvico which had been begun 
over two years before. 

Mr. Lloyd George made an impressive 
speech in submitt ing the Government proposals 
to tho ITouso of Commons. Apart from the 
now legislative proposals, he indicated what 
was being dono by administrative action to 
meet tho emorgoncy. He stated that the 
Government had raised, during tho first quarter 
of the year, more than tho number of men 
estimated as the minimum required. Something 
like 100,000 men in Grade 1 were being oiinbed 
out from munition works. A demand for 50,000 
men had been made on the coal mines, aftid # 
now another 50,000 were to be called up. The 
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transport services were to bo directed to release 
the greatest possible number of men. No fit 
man below the age of 25 was to bo retained in 
the Civil Service, and there would be a comb- 
out beyond that. Orders wero being issuod 
under the last Act, cancelling occupational 
exemptions in selected industries by ago blocks. 
Finally, t he cal ling- up period was to be shor- 
tened from 14 days to 7. As for the most 
striking provision in the Hill, the raising of the 
military age to 50 years, Mr. Lloyd George 
gave it as the official estimate that only 7 per 
cent, of the men, who would by that means bo 
cpiu lifted for national service for the first time, 
would be available for fighting. 


The Government had no difficulty in carrying 
their proposals, with only slight amendments, 
into law. The only substantial change in the 
Bill as introduced was the dropping of a clause 
making clergymen and ministers of religion 
liable to combatant service. If there had been 
any who doubted the urgency of the need after 
the German tide had spent itself before Amiens, 
their illusion was dispelled by the news of a 
second offensive and a second break-through 
in the Arm^ntidres region, which spread through 
the lobbies* an hour or two after the Prime 
Minister had laid his proposals before the 
House. Though there was criticism in detail 
of the proposals for raising the military age 
and otherwise tightening up the application of 
the Service Acts to Groat Britain, the inait^ 
principles were freely accepted. The only 
clause which excited any real controversy was 
that which extended conscription to Ireland 
The Nationalists made the most of their oppor- 
tunity. It was the first appearance of the 
party at Westminster under Mr. Dillon, who 
had been elected leader on the death of Mr. 
Redmond a few weeks before. They fought the 
Bill as far as they could, and, though they 
played their part vigorously, they kept strictly 
to t he constitutional rules. The second reading 
of the Bill was carried by a majority of three to 
one. The debate on the Irish clause in committee 
passed off fairly quietly, and the Government 
carried their point by 283 votes to 118. The 
only other serious division on the Bill was on 
an amendment to reduce the ago limit from 50 
years to 47. The Government refused to accept 
this, and the House vindicated their decision 
by 264 to 154. The third reading wont through 
by a majority of three to one, the Nationalists 
proving to the end the mainstay of the oppo- 
sition. Mr. Asquith and his immediate follow- 
ing abstained from voting one way or the other 
throughout. The Lords made no difficulty 
about the Bill, and it received the Royal Assent 
on April 18. It had actually become the law 
of the land within ten days of its introduction. 

With the passing of the Service Act the Trish 
question once more reared its head, and in a 
more menacing form than ever. It has been 
said that, by a strange chance, the Report of 
the Irish Convention was published on the very 
day on which the clause extending conscription 
to Ireland was debated in the House of Com- 
mons. It will be further recalled that Mr. ^ 
Lloyd George, in announcing the decision of t he 
Government to summon the Convention nearly 
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a year before, had declared that, if substantial 
agreement should be reached as to the character 
of a # constitution, the Government would 
accept responsibility for taking all the necessary 
steps to enable Parliament to give legislative 
effect to the conclusions of the Convention. 
Now, in the speech in which Mr. Lloyd George 
submitted the man-power proposals of the 
Government for Ireland as well as for Great 
Britain, he reviewed the new situation caused 


fail to have an important bearing on the debates 
on the Man-Power Bill, there was never any 
question of the striking of a bargain. Noither 
plan was conditional on the other. Each was 
pressed as a serious contribution to our war 
efficiency. But, if it was a coincidence, it was 
also a golden opportunity of tho sort rarely 
given to statesmanship. So at least it seemed 
in those April days. 

Unhappily, disillusion came quickly. Nation* 
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by the completion of the work of the Conven- 
tion. It had reported by a majority, but he 
foared that it was not such as to justify tho 
Government in saying that it represented sub- 
stantial agreement. That meant, in his judg- 
ment, that the Government must accept the 
responsibility of submitting to Parliament, with 
such guidance as the Report of the Convention 
afforded, such proposals for tho establishment 
of self-government in Ireland as were just and 
could be earned without violent, controversy. 
He accordingly announced that it was proposed 
at an early date to invite the House of Commons 
to pass such a measure with the least possible 
delay. Although the imminence of measures 
for the future government of Ireland could not 


..list Ireland flatly refused to accept the oblige, 
t ion of national service which Kngl.md. Scot- 
land, and Wales had been manfully discharging 
fur over two years. Mr Dillon told Mr. IJoyd 
George, in the debate on the introduction of 
the Hill, Hint ho would get no recruits from 
Ireland. Tlio rival Nationalist leader, Mr. 
William O’Hrien, contended that the proposals 
were a declaration of war against Ireland. Mr. 
Devlin charged the Government with ignoring 
a sub-committee of the Irish Convention, which 
had reported that, assuming that a scheme of 
Irish self-government was adopted, it wcyild in 
practice bo impossible to impose compulsory 
service on Ireland without the assent and <;o- ^ 
operation of the I rish Pari iamont. The Service 
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Act was passed in the teeth of these protests, 
and Mr. Dillon carried his party into the 
extreme camp by withdrawing it' from the 
House of Commons for three months. The 
interval was spent in the organization, in 
association with Sinn Fein and the Roman 
Catholic priesthood* of an anti-conscription 
movement designed to resist any attempt to 
enforce the new Law. In the end, the Irish 
clause became a dead letter, and the Government 
never issued the Order in Council which was 
necessary to put the conscription machinery 
in motion. 

It was in these unfavourable circumstances 
that the Government set about the preparation 
of the measure of Home Rule which they had 
promised. A few weeks before. Sir Edward 
Carson, who had been succeeded at the Ad- 
miralty by Sir Eric Goddes in the previous 
summer, resigned from the War Cabinet to 
give the Governmen t a free hand. A committee 
of Ministers was appointed to draft a Bill, but 
it failed in its task. The Bill was never 
even introduced. The plain fact was that 
neither in Great Britain nor in Ireland was the 
atmosphere favourable to a policy of concilia- 
tion. British opinion was angered by the 
refusal of the Irish people to make the sacrifice 


asked of them in the hour of the Empire's 
greatest peril. The state of Ireland was 
sufficiently indicated by the discovery of a 
German plot for another rising, and by the 
deportation of the leading Sinn Feiners by 
Lord French and Mr. Shortt, who had recently 
been entrusted with the administration of the 
country in succession to Lord Wimbome and 
Mr. Duke. In the summer, when the con- 
scription crisis had passed, the Nationalists 
returned to the House of Commons, only to 
find that they had almost ceased to count in 
British politics. The disintegration which had 
set in with the death of Mr. Redmond proceeded 
at such a rate that the party fell to pieces in a 
few months, and their virtual extinction at the 
General Election was a foregone conclusion. 
No further step was taken during the war to 
arrive at a solution of the most obstinate prob- 
lem of our domestic politics. 

These were some of the tremendous burdens 
which the Government were bearing at home 
and abroad when, with the passing of the 
immediate crisis for the British Armies in 
France, there was a revival of “ sniping ” in 
the House of Commons. The military situation 
as a whole was still full of anxiety when faction 
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came on for its final fling. This time it was not 
the question of unity of command which pro- 
voked criticism, but that of the relations be- 
tween the Government and the Generals, from 
which somehow it seemed impossible to dis- 
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soeiate the larger problem. Trouble at the 
Air Ministry had led to the resignation first 
of Major-General Sir Hugh Trane hard, the 
Chief of the Staff, and then of Lord Rot her mere, 
the Secretary of State, who was succeeded by 
Sir William Weir. The inevitable debate on 
the affair showed once more how ill -equipped 
the House of Common* was to intervene 
effectively between the Government and their 
expert advisers. Indeed, until Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government came into power, tliis 
was never regarded as one of the functions of 
Parliament. Although the Government, by 
common consent, had made a reasonable oaso 
for the changes at the Air Ministry, a division 
was challenged, and for the first time during 
the war a responsible Opposition vote was cast. 
•The minority was small in number, 37, but 
significant in composition. With the exception 
of Mr. Asquith, who abstained. Liberal ex- 
Ministers voted against the Government in a 
body. Even so there were more Liberal mem- 
bers voting with the Government than against 
them. This was an omen which it would have 
been wiser not to ignore. 

•' When this hurdle had been cleared, The 
Timet remarked in its “ Political Notes that 


perhaps, now that the critics had tried their 
hand for the third time on a perilous extension 
of the right of the control of administration, in 
each case with singularly little profit, they 
would realize the futility of such attempts no 
less than the positive harm which they did to 
the Services. But the lesson had even yet not 
been learnt, as was shown a week later in the 
curious affair of General Maurice. The Opposi- 
tion then boldly came out into the open in full 
strength against the Government, and, with 
the House of Commons debate oil May 9, these 
extraordinary transactions reached their climax, 
and, as it turned out, their nadir. Soldiors and 
politicians alike were start lod to read in The 
Times of May 7 a letter from Major-General 
Sir Frederick Maurice, lately Director of Mili- 
tary Operations, charging Ministers with 
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making certain misstatements which in sum 
gave a totally misleading impression of military 
events. Mr. Bonar Law had stated, in answer 
to a question on April 23, that the extension 
of the British front in France, which had lmd 
an obvious bearing on the British retreat- from 
St. Quentin, had not been dealt with at all by 
tho Versailles Council. General Maurice now 
stated categorically that he was at Versailles 
when tho question was decided bv the Supremo 
War Council, to whom it had been referred. 
He also directly challenged two statements 
which Mr. Lloyd George had made in his speech 
of April 9, in which he took stock of the military 
position before and after the opening of tho 
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German offensive. The Prime Minister had 
stated that, notwithstanding the heavy casual- 
ties in 1917, the Army in France was con- 
siderably stronger on January 1, 1918, than on 
January 1,1917. General Maurice took this state- 
ment to imply that Sir Douglas Haig’s fighting 
strength on the eve of the great battle, which 
began on March 21, had not been diminished. 
“ That is not correct,” he wrote. Again, in the 
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same speech, Mr. IJoyd George had said that there 
was only one white division in Mesopotamia, 
and that there were only three white divisions 
in Egypt and Palestine, the rest being Indians 
or mixed with a very small proportion of 
British troops. Again General Maurice said 
bluntly, ” This is not correct.” 

This extraordinary letter ended with the 
following passage : 

Now, Sir, this letter is not the result of a military con- 
spiracy. It has hern seen by no soldier. I am by 
descent and conviction as sincere a democrat as the 
Prime Minister, and the last thing I want to do is to see 
the Government of our country in the hands of soldiers. 
My reason for taking tho very grave step of writing this 
letter is that the statements quoted above are known 
to a large number of soldiers to be incorrect, and this 
knowledge is breeding such distrust of the Government 
as ffan only end in impairing the splendid moral of our 
troops at a time when everything possible should be 
done to raise it. I have, therefore, decided, fully 
i realizing the consequences to myself, that my duty as a 
citizen must override my duty as a soldier, and 1 ask 


you to publish this letter in the hope that Parliament 
may see fit to order an investigation into the statements I 
have made 

» 

The same afternoon Mr. Asquith, with some 
asperity, questioned the Government on the 
matter in the House of Commons. He followed 
up his questions by giving notice of a motion 
for the appointment of a Select Committee ta 
inquire into General Maurice’s allegations. 
This was a direct challenge to the Government 
which they were bound to take up at the earliest 
opportunity. They proposed at the outset that 
the matter should be investigated by two 
Judges. Mr. Asquith rejected this plan, and 
persisted with his alternative of a Select Com- 
mittee. The Government made it plain that 
they had no intention of withdrawing from their 
position. It was their considered view that a 
judicial investigation was the best method of 
dealing with tho matter, and that a Parlia- 
mentary Committee would be the worst. 
The analogy of the Roebuck Committee at the 
height of the Crimean War was not encourag- 
ing, and, when members began to think the 
mat ter out seriously, they wero appalled at tho 
prospect of anything in tho nature of a pro- 
longed political wrangle in the then dangerous 
position on tho Western front, in the circum- 
stances, Ministers had no option but to treat 
Mr. Asquith’s motion as a Vote of Censure In 
order to resist it with all the strength at their 
command, they sent out urgent telegraphic 
“ whips ” to all their supporters, except those 
on active service, for the coining debate. 

Tho debate took place on May 9, and it 
attracted as great a degree of public interest 
as any Parliamentary event during the war 
period. In submitting his demand for a 
Parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Asquith denied 
that his motion was either in intention or in 
effect a Vote of Censure upon the Government. 
He said little about General Maurice’s letter 
beyond declaring emphatically that neither he 
nor, so far as his knowledge went, any of his 
political friends had any privity in its com- 
position or publication. He devoted the greater 
part of his speech to an argument, directed first 
to the need of an inquiry into General Maurice’s 
charges, and secondly to the advantages of a 
Select Committee of five members over a tri- 
bunal of two judges. Defending Ins choice 
on the ground that this was a matter which 
peculiarly concerned the House of Commons, 
he asked what was tho alternative “ Get on 
with the war,” cried Mr. Stanton, the Labour* 
member. 
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Mr. .Lloyd George’s speech in reply was a 
great Parliamentary effort. Facing straight- 
way the issues raised by General Maurice, he 
complained that he had been unfairly treated. 
He declared categorically that, while lie was 
in daily contact with General Maurice, whom 
he regarded as a groat friend, ho had never 
challenged the statements to which lie took 
exception in his letter. Proceeding to a de- 
tailed examination of the charges, Mr. Lloyd 
George explained that the figures on which 
he had based his statement that the fighting 
strength of the British forces in France was 
greater on January 1, 1918, than on January 1, 
1917, were taken from the official records of 
the War Office. Next, he had been charged 
with misleading the public as to tho comparative 
strength of tho Allied and enemy forces when the 
offensive began. He stated that the whole of 
the figures on which he had based that statement 
had corne from General Maurice. Tho figures, 
too, which he had given of white divisions in 
the East were official. The particular state- 
ment about there being three British divisions 
in Egypt, he explained, was made at a Cabinet 
meeting at which General Maurice was present . 
As for the most serious charge relating to the 
extension of the British front in France, he 
explained tho whole transaction in detail, and 
declared that not a single yard was taken over 
as a result of tho Versailles Council. Finally, 
Mr. Lloyd George, speaking with great earnest- 
ness, pointed tho moral of the whole affair. 
He insisted that the letter was a flagrant breach 
of discipline, and respectfully suggested that 
Mr. Asquith ought to have deprecated it 
He made another appeal to all sections to end 
these distracting controversies, which threat- 
ened the unity of the Army and the nation. 
With tho fate of the country in the balance in 
the weeks ahead, he demanded an end of 
“ this sniping.” 

The general feeling was that Mr. Lloyd 
George had successfully vindicated the Govern- 
ment, and strong appeals were made to Mr. 
.Asquith not to press ms motion to a division. 
He insisted, however, on letting matters take 
their course. For tho first time since the 
beginning of tho war, the Opposition \\ hips 
acted ns tellers in a division against the Govern- 
ment. > For the first time, too, tho Leader of 
the Opposition and the whole of his Front 
Bench lieutenants voted against the Govern- 
rtient on a question of confidence. When the 
result of the division was announced, it was 


found that 108 members had voted for Mr.. 
Asquith's motion, and 29“> against it. Mr. 
Asquith only succeeded m getting 99 out of 
the 2fi0 Liberal Members of the House into his 
lobby. Not only did he fail to command half 
the votes of the party, but, with 72 Liberals 
definitely throwing in their lot with tho Govern- 
ment, he only had a majority of 27 of the 
Litorals voting. By putting on the Opposition 



MR. ASQUITH. 

Whips lie hud forced the whole body of Litorals 
whom he formerly led to make their choice 
between him ami Mr. Lloyd Georges (m\ mi- 
me, it, and the results, pern, mien! as well as 
temporary, were of the first political importance. 

At the time it seemed as if tin* division muM 
mark a turning-point in the war relations 
between the two Front Ornela s. A permanent 
Opposition, prepared to criticize and challenge 
tho Government in the old pre-war way, seemed 
to have come into existence. As a matter of 
fact, it was the first and last time on which 
Mr. Asquith took to open warfare. The Oppo- 
sition Whips were never called upon again to 
toll in a division against the Government, and 
tho whole affair had proved to be such a fiasco 
that no further attempt was made to embarrass 
the Government by these methods. It was tho 
last of tho “sniping” debates, and the voice lif 
controversy was stilled during the epic vhn V U r 
which culminated in the signing of the armis- 
tice. The net result of the incident was that 
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•General Maurice was placed on half pay ; that 
the Government dropped their proposal of a 
judicial investigation into his charges ; and 
that it was a chief cause of the disaster which 
overwhelmed Mr. Asquith and his wing of the 
Liberal Party at the General Election. 

At lost, with the final campaign in the West 
moving by giant strides to its tremendous climax, 
the Government were able to give their un- 
divided attention to the conduct of the war, 
and Parliament was in a position to concentrate 
its energies on groat problems of legislation and 
finance. Before the summer recess Mr. Fisher 
scored a personal triumph by securing the 
passing of a great Education Act. This measure 
raised the elementary school age to 14 years, 
provided for the introduction of a system of 
compulsory day continuation schools for 
adolescents, imposed drastic restrictions on the 
employment of children, and raised the standard 
of physical welfare in schools. By these* and 
other valuable reforms it assured a real 
educational advance after the war. 

The financial operations of the House of Com - 
mons were on a more enormous scale than ever. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s second Budget, tho biggest in 
our financial history, allowing for an estimated 
expenditure of £2,972,197,000 and a revenue of 
£842,050,000, leaving nn estimated deficit to be 
met by loans of £2,130,147,000, was passed 
without difficulty. The income-tax was raised 
to the unprecedented figure of 6s. in tho £. 
The taxation of fanners was doubled. The 
limit of super-tax exemption was lowered to 
£2,500, and the rates of super- tax under the 
graduated scale were increased up to amaximum 
of 4s. Cd. in the £. The stamp duty on cheques 
was increased from Id. to 2d., the beer and 
spirit duties were doubled, and the sugar, 
tobacco, and match duties were raised. Penny 
postage was abolished, the letter rate being 
raised to Hd., while the halfpenny postage on 
postcards was doubled. A project for the 
imposition of a luxury tax of 2d. in the shilling 
was referred to a Select Committee. A schedule 
of luxuries to he taxed was framed, but the 
Government- did not act upon the Committee’s 
report, and nothing more was heard of the 
matter. During tho last year of war, Votes of 
( I red it were sanctioned to the aggregate amount 
of £2,500,000,000. Two of these Votes wore 
foV £700,000,000 each — the largest sum ever 
asked from the House of Commons at a single 
sitting. 

Before adjourning for a ten weeks’ recess in 


the summer the two Houses went .to St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, on Sunday* August 4, 
the fourth anniversary of the declaration of 
war, and invoked the Divine blessing on the 
national cause. A month after its reassembling 
Parliament was again to repair to St. Mar- 
garet’s, this time to give thanks to Almighty 
God for tho signing of the armistice with 
Germany. The adjournment had taken place 
on August 8, the historic date on which the 
British Armies launched their last and greatest 
offensive, which was to smash the Hindonburg 
Line and to set the crown upon the stupendous 
military effort of four arduous years. To this 
effort Parliament had made, in its own sphere, 
a decisive contribution, and it was a breathless 
and buoyant House of Commons which re- 
assembled on October. 15. It met with Bulgaria 
out of the war, with a complete victory in 
prospect, and with its task almost done. There 
were no more heroic measures to be passed. 
The surrender of Turkey and Austria was 
announced in turn, and when the Prime 
Minister read to tho House the terms of tho 
armistice with Germany on November 11 it 
was fully realized that, as this was the last 
scene in the Parliamentary drama of the war, 
tho curtain was also about to fall on the 
Parliament which had weathered the storm. 

No sooner had the armistice boon signed than 
preparations wore set on foot for a General 
Election. The War Parliament had already 
outlivod all its predecessors since tho Long 
Parliament and Pensionary Parliament of 
Stuart times. It had passed five separate Acts 
for extensions of its life, and was now in the last 
quarter of its eighth year. The passing of the 
Reform Act had cleared away tho last obstacle 
to a dissolution, as the Register of the new 
electorate, the first of any kind prepared during 
the war, was ready by October 1. There had 
been a widespread feeling even in July, when 
Parliament prolonged its life for a further term 
of six months, that this was likely to be the last 
extension of the series. On the 18th of that 
month The Times gave the first hint of the 
probable dissolution of Parliament in November. 
The end of the war was not then in sight, but 
political plans were quietly laid on the assump- 
tion that, in the entirely new situation created 
by tho passing of the Reform Act, the demand 
for a General Election before many months had 
passed would be almost irresistible. The 
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favourable progress of the war in the wonderful 
summer campaigns in East and West brought 
an election well within the range of practical 
politios, and the signing of the last armistice 
clinched the matter 

Accordingly, there was little surprise when 
on the day following the cessation of hostilities 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law summoned 
their Liberal and Unionist supporters to 
separate meetings and outlined a policy for the 


labour and of wages and of a reduction of 
hours, “Bolshevism,” he declared. “I am 
not afraid of. It is reaction that I am afraid 
of ; yes, reaction and disunion." 

The chief event of the Unionist meeting was 
tho reading of a lettor from Mr. Lloyd George 
by Mr. Bonar Law. In it the Prime Minister 
expressed the opinion that, if there was to be 
an election, it should bo a Coalition olootion— - 
that is to say that the country should he 
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continuance of the Coalition Government during 
the peace negotiations and tho period of re- 
construction. These woro the first moves, und 
the fact that both meetings were held in private 
led to some preliminary complications. Mr. 
Lloyd George made a declaration of policy at 
the Liberal meeting, and The Times was ablo to 
publish the ossential passages from it on tho 
following day. Ho argued that with the end 
of the war there could be no possible justification 
for prolonging the life of a moribund Parliament. 
After insisting upon the nood of a just peaco 
and a guarantee that tho League of Nations was 
a reality, he made a radical pronouncement on 
the need Of reform at home. He outlined a 
9 great housing programme, and spoke of the 
need of an improvement of the conditions of 


definitely invited to return candidates who 
undertake to support tho present Governments 
not only to prosecute the war to its final end 
and negotiate tlio peace, but to deal with tin* 
problems of reconstruction which must imme- 
diately arise directly an a mi list ice is signed.” 
(Tho letter was dated November 2.) “In other 
words,” Mr. Lloyd George continued, “ the test, 
which in future must decide whether individual 
candidates will be sustained at the polls by 
your supporters and mine must he not, as in 
the past, a pledge to support the Government 
in the prosecution of tho war, but a definite 
pledge to support this Government.” * Mr. 
Lloyd Goorgo submitted a statement of policy 
on questions with which the Unionist Party 
had chiefly identified itself. In the sphere of 
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economic policy he accepted Imperial prefer- 
ence, to be given on existing duties ami on any 
duties which might afterwards be imposed, but 
eliminated the possibility of a tax on food. He 
insisted that key industries must be preserved, 
and that security should bo given against 
dumping. On the subject of Ireland, he claimed 
the right to bring into effect a settlement based 
on Home Rule, but refused to contemplate the 
forcible coercion of the six northern counties 
V>f Ulst er. As for the Church in Wales, he found 
no evidence of a general desire that- the Act 
should be repealed, but recognized that the 
long continuance of the war had created finan- 
cial problems which must be taken info 
account. 

This letter was not made public for some 
days. As at the meeting of his own supporters 
the Prime Minister had emphasised more par- 
ticularly his Liberalism anrj had eloquently 
appealed for the support of his old party, many 
of Mr. Bonar Law's supporters found some 
difficulty in reconciling the tone of that 
pronouncement with the terms of the letter, 
which was intended to meet the special case 
presented by the need for Unionist support. 


The position was pulled round at the end of 
the week at a meeting at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, which Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Bonar Law, and Mr. Barnes addressed in turn. 
A common Coalit ion platform for the Unionist, 
Liberal, and Labour sections had been found, 
and the mysterious letter was there published 
to the world. This was the formal opening 
of the election campaign. 

Two days before, on November 14, Mr. 
Bonar Law had announced in the House of 
Commons that Parliament would be dissolved 
on t he 25th of that month, and that the nomina- 
tions and polls for the General Election would 
be held on December 4 and 14 respectively. 
The business of the Session was quickly wound 
up, and the Parliament which had seen the 
war through came to a quiet end. It had been 
beyond question ono of the most memorable 
Parliaments in our long political history. No 
Parliament in modern times had been the 
theatre of such dramatic events or the w itness 
of such complete changes of fortune. Elected 
in time of peace in December, 1910, on purely 
domestic questions, it found itself three and a 
half years later suddenly transformed into a 
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War Parliament, faced with the supreme issues 
of national existence. It adapted itself slowly 
to the now conditions, but it could not fairly 
be said that it ever made a serious mistake in 
the sedbnd and most important chapter of its 
history. Circumstances beyond its control 
forced it to revise its view of national policy 
and to undo in four and a half years of war 
much of the work it had accomplished in three 
and a half years of peace. It was fated hardly 
to take a step, either before or after August, 
1914, which in the light of our present know - 
ledge was without a touch of irony. It lived 
under a Party Government and two Coalition 
Ministries, and under two Prime Ministers, 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George. It passed 
Acts which became a dead letter and others 
which effected the most extensive const itutional 
and social reforms in our history, and its Year 
emergency Statutes surpassed in originality 
and thoroughness anything that any politician 
of the old school had ever dreamt of. 

Although it was generally recognized that a 
definite chapter in our political history had 
closed with the signing of the armistice with 
Germany, and that another must open im- 
mediately, the holding of the General Election 
at this time was by no means universally 
welcomed. Mr. Asquith and the Liberals who 
recognized him as their leader still maintained 
their position as a separate entity outside the 
Coalition on which the Government was based, 
and nothing caine of various movements which 
were set on foot during the autumn to secure 
an accommodation between the old Prime 
Minister and the new. The Asquith Liberals 
entered strong objections to the policy of the 
Government in appealing to the country before 
peace had been signed. Their attitudo was 
shared by the Labour Party, though Mr. 
Henderson's preparations for an election cam- 
paign were so well advanced that they did not 
express their opinion with quite the same 
intensity of feeling. For one thing, the Labour 
Party had anticipated the event by terminating 
the party truce for by-elections in the summer. 
A conference of tin? Labour Party now decided 
by an overwhelming majority to resume its 
complete independence by the withdrawal of 
the Labour Ministers from the Government 
Mr. dynes, who had succeeded to the office 
of Food Controller on the death of Lord 
# Rhondda, acted upon this decision almost 
immediately. In the next few wrecks three 
other Labour Ministers, Mr. Hodge, Mr Brace, 


and Mr. Walsh, followed Mr. Clynos\*. • sample. 
The other four, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Roberts, Mr. 
Wardle, and Mr. Parker, remained at their 
posts. They were, however, no longer the 
direct representatives of the Labour Party, ami 
the three-party Coalition ceased to exist with 
the dissolution of Parliament. The election 
campaign was fought by a Coalition consisting 
of the whole Unionist Party, an important 
section of the Liberal Party, and individual 
Labour men acting in defiance of the decision 
of their party. Accordingly, when t he Coalit ion 
came to issue a. manifesto to the electors, it 
was signed only by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Bo nar Law. 

The (‘lection campaign w f is the quietest 01 



MR. BONAR LAW, 

In Palace Yard, Weitmim ter. 
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record. The appeal which Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Bonar Law made to the electors was 
briefly for support of the Coalition Government 
in the achievement of a peace settlement 
•commensurate with the greatness of the 
national sacrifice and in the prosecution of a 
radical policy of reform in the period of recon- 
struction. I3pecial emphasis Was laid in the 
Coalition manifesto on the determination of the 


started election cries of its own. The transition 
from the absorbing interests of the war4o the 
consideration of reconstruction problems pure 
and simple was too abrupt for its liking. The 
peace was not yet made and the election 
campaign had not been long in progress before 
every candidate was made aware of the very 
strong opinions which prevailed in the con- 
stituencies on some essential factors of the 
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new combination to provide land for soldiers, 
i to secure an improvement in housing conditions, 
and to raise the standard of living of the 
working classes. These broad aims, which were 
crystallized into a national ambition to secure 
a better England for the heroes of the war to 
live in, figured no less prominently in the 
programmes of the Asquith Liberals and of the 
Labour Party, who actually, if not technically, 
followed the lead of Mr. Arthur Henderson. 
Both groups put forward schemes of industrial 
amelioration and social reform, but them was 
no opposition to the war and peace aims of the 
Government, except from the small “ pacifist 0 
minority in each camp. 

v There seemed to be such general agreement 
on the “ New England ” policy of the Govern- 
ment that the electorate not unnaturallv 


problem. There was a widespread determina- 
tion, to which virtually every Coalition candi- 
date gave his support, to ensure that Germany 
should pay the cost of the war, that the Kaiser 
should be brought to trial, and that no oppor- 
tunity should be afforded for any future 
penetration of this country by potential enemy 
agents. After some hesitation, the Government 
adapted themselves to the prevailing temper. 
Mr. Lloyd Georgo made several vigorous 
speeches in different parts of the country, and 
pledged himself and his Government up to the 
hilt to make a strong peace along the lines 
indicated by public opinion. His election pro- 
gramme at the end of the campaign was 
summarized in a foreword to a list of Coalition • 
candidates issued from the Whips’ office on the 
eve of the poll. 
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The following six points wore there sot out 
as the main heads of the Prime Minister's 
election programme : 

Trial of Kaiser. 

Punishment of those responsible for niroeiiioB. 

Fullest indemnities from Germany . 

Britain for the British, socially and indu-t rUHy. 

Rehabilitation of those broken in tin* war. 

A happier country for all. 

Although nobody doubted for a moment that 
the Coalition would obtain a majority at the 
polls, Home resent mi nt was shown at one of 
the instruments which their organizers used to 
obtain their object. This was the method of 
certificating candidates known as the ( -oalitiou 
“ coupon.” Every candidate who was accepted 
as sat isfoetory by the Whips in Downing Street 
received a letter from Mr. Lloyd George mid 
Mr. lionar Law formally recognizing him as the 
Coalition candidate, and expressing the hope 
that the electors would return him as their 
representative in Parliament to support, the 
Government in the great task before it. When 
t he Whips published their ollieial list of < 'oalitiou 
candidates it was found that 364 weiv Unionists. 
168 Liberals, ami IS members of the National 
[democrat ie Party, whieli formed a sort <>i 
patriotie Labour wing of tlie new eombination 
Well aware that the Unionist strength in the 
old Parliament was under 300, Liberals were 
doubtful of the wisdom of the appearance in 
the field of nearly 400 Unionist candidates, as 
compared with a bare 160 representing the 
Liberal wing. Tlio suggestion was freely made 
that Sir George Younger, the head of the 
Unionist organization, had got the better of 
the bargain with the Coalition Liberal Whips. 
Sir George Younger not only staked out claims 
in many of the new seats created by the Reform 
Act-, but also took full advantage of 1 lit* split in 
the Liberal Party by bringing out Union i>1 
candidates against Liberals who clung t<> 
Mr. Asquith’s leadership. Labour also had a 
grievance in the number of Coalil ion candidates 
who received official endorsement in industrial 
constituencies i’nr which the party had put 
forward candidates who had played a patriotic 
part during the war. In a few eases, notably in 
South Wales, Labour candidates wen* allowed 
an unopposed return, and there was a wide- 
spread feeling, which was greatly intensified 
when the results of the election were known, 
that the Coalition organizers would have been 
wiser if they had adopted a less rigid system in 
their choice of candidates. 

These were the main tendencies of the most 


ordorly election campaign on record. Quiet 
the contest might have boen, but it was cer- 
tainly not dull and uninteresting. It was in 
the main conducted in a spirit of national 
solidarity and good comradeship, and with a 
commendable ahsenco of personal rancour. 
Some called it a “freak” election; others 
compared it to the so-called ” khaki ” election 
of PM)0. Actually it was an election without 
parallel, both in the temper in which it. was 
Conducted and in tin* method of collecting the 
voices of the nation which was now employed 
for t he first time 

Nominations wore taken on Deeember 1, 
and 107 members wen* returned unopposed. 

I hero was uu extraordinary multiplicity of 
candidates for < ln> remaining (iOU seats. Over 
1 ,.>00 candidates were nominal «'d. and there 
were more three-cornered contents then at any 
previous election. The Labour Party made 
the biggest eltort in its history, and put into 
the field 3frJ5 candidates. Labour had nnl\ 
recently appeared in the pohlieal Held as an 
integral light iuc force in lull battle arra\. It 
whs the old Labour Party recount it ill ed and 
enlarg'd by Hie .recognition of the interests of 
all producers “ hy hand or by brain" without 
distinction of class or occupation. This was the 
principal change made in the new constitution 
adopted by the party earlier in the year 
Another innovation which was now brought 
into operation for the lirst tilin' was a provision 
that befnro overy General Election the part \ 
program mo should he laid down by the National 
Executive and that every candidate must 
adopt it. 

The polls were held on December It, and 
there was a larger vote in the aggregate than 
had been expected. Nearly ll.OOO.HOO votes 
were rocordod and quite i>0 per cent, of those 
qualified to vote exercised tin* franchise. The 
i iow women voters polled in great strength, and 
17 women took advantage of an Act passed in 
the closing days of the Session to stand aseandi 
dates. The votes were not counted until 
December 28, as time, had to be allowed for the 
collection of ballot papers from soldiers on the 
Western front who had voted by post. There 
was a fairly heavy soldiers’ vote, but., although 
possibly representative, it was far from being 
exhaustive. No fewer than 2,400,nnO ballots 
papers were issued to absent voterR, but only 
830, 000 were included in the count of votes. 
Very few proxies for soldiers in distant theatres 
of war and sailors at soa appeared at the polling 
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booths. The military and naval vote, in foot, 
was the least satisfactory feature of the 
eleotion. 
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When the results of the poll were declared, 
it was found that the Coalition luid swept the 
country and scored the most remarkable 
triumph ever recorded in our political annals. 
Mr. Lloyd George was confirmed in power with 
a majority of 249 over all the non -Coalition 
members. No fewer than 47 8 otiieial Coalition 
candidates, 934 Unionists, 134 Liberals, and 
10 members of the National Democratic Party, 
were elected for the 002 seats in (treat Britain. 
Every Minister who had to face a contest was 
returned, in almost every case by a sweeping 
majority Mr. Lloyd George defeated an 
independent candidate at Carnarvon by over 
12,000 votes. Mr. Honur Law had a five-figure 
majority in Glasgow. Mr. Churchill, in Dundee, 
had the largest majority, over 15,000, given to 
a Minister. London and the Homo Counties 
went almost solid for the Coalition. Scotland 
and Wales came down heavily on Mr. Lloyd 
George's side, and tho Coalition polled far more 
strongly in the industrial Midlands and North 
than liad been expected 
| Very different was the experience of Mr. 
Asquith and the Liberal Opposition Mr. 
Asquith, all his Front Bench lieutenants, and 


all his Whips, were defeated, and, wjiere they 
were engaged in three-cornered contests, they 
wore usually found at the bottom of the poll 
Two ex -Ministers (Sir Charles Hobbouse and 
Mr. McKinnon Wood) actually polled less than 
one- eighth of the total number of votes recorded 
and forfeited the deposit of £150 made by each 
candidate on nomination in accordance with a 
provision of tho Reform Act dosigned to 
discourage freak candid atures. Mr. Asquith's 
defeat in East Fife, which first returned him to 
Parliament in 1880 and lmd remained faithful 
to liim at every election in the intervening 
thirty- two years, provided the greatest sensa- 
tion in a day of surprises. Other ex-Ministers 
who failed to secure re-elect.' oil were Mr. 
Asquith's Chancellor of tho Exchequer (Mr 
McKenna), two of liis Home Secretaries (Mr. 
Herbert % Samuel and Sir John Simon), his 
President of the Board of Trade (M r. lluncimuu), 
his Secretary for Scotland (Mr. Tennant), and 
1 lis Chief Whip (Mr. Gulland). 

Labour polled in the aggregate nearly 
2,500.009 votes, hut failed to secure a propor- 
tionate i mm her of seats in tho new Parliament . 
Still, it succeeded in strengthening its repre- 
sentation by securing the return of 03 of its 
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candidates. As only 28 non-Coalition Liberals* 
were returned, Labour became, next to tho 
Coalition, the strongest ‘British combination in 
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the Jtyuse of Commons. Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
Hodge, Mr. Roberts, and the other Labour 
Ministers who stood by the Coalition in the 
most critical phases of the war were elected by 
huge majorities. Defeat, however, was the 
portion of Mr. Arthur Henderson, who had left 
the Coalition as the result of the Stockholm 
controversy, and of the live acknowledged 
" pacifists ” among the Labour members of 
the last Parliament, including Mr. Snowden 
and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald Their rejection 


arty, standing on a separatist and Republican 
programme, swept the Roman Catholic parts 

0 Ireland, and left the Nationalists with only 
six seats in the whole country, of which five 

Worp in Ulfitor - Mr. Dillon was defeated by 
-Mr. do Valera, and Sinn Fein obtained 73 of 
the 10,i Irish seats. Sir Kdwurd Carson and 
his followers strengthened their position in 
Ulster, and seemed 2 ', seats. Only one of the 

1 ' "°" u ‘ u ‘‘"“didates was elected— Madame 
Markiewiez, the Sinn 1-Viner. There was a 
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was decisive, and their fate was shared by all 
the Liberal members of the. "pacifist.'* group 
who ventured to submit their record to the- 
constituencies. The not result of the election 
for Labour, however, was a considerable gain 
of ground in the industrial districts generally 
Seats were captured in the Midlands,. in the. 
Yorkshire coalfield, in Lancashire, in the 
Scottish Lowlands, and in South Wales The 
miners* candidates did particularly well, 25 
being returned. 

The Irish contests were fought on quite dif- 
ferent issues from those in Great Britain, but the 
results were equally significant The Sinn Fein 


much larger number of independent candidates 
than at any previous election, hut only four 
were returned. Lloyd George, no weakness 
in the making of the peace, an end of party 
divisions, and no Bolshevism these were 
accepted as the chief verdicts of the General 
Flection. 

No sooner had Mr. Lloyd George returned 
from his successful appeal to the country , than 
he set about reconstructing his Government. 
When the official list of appointments appeurefj, 
early in the New Year, there was keen disap* 
point mont among those who iiad hoped for a 
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drastic overhauling of the Ministry to adapt it 
to the new phase of the national effort which 
had set in with the close of hostilities. It was 
found that little had been attempted beyond a 
redistribution of the personnel of the old 
Ministry. Very little new blood was intro- 
duced. A newcomer to the House of Commons, 
Sir Robert Horne, was appointed Minister of 
Labour. He had a distinguished record as a 
*Var administrator ; after serving as Director 
if the Admiralty Labour Department, he 
became Tliird Civil Lord of the Admiralty in the 
closing months of the war. Mr. Andrew Weir, 
who took over the Ministry of Munitions with a 
view to merging it into a new Ministry of 
Supply, was one of t he Glasgow business men 
who made their mark in Whitehall during the 
war; he did valuable work at the War Office 
as Surveyor- General of Supply. He became a 
peer under the title of Lord Inverforth. The 
most striking extra -Parliamentary appointment 
was that of Sir S. P. Sin ha as Under-Secretary 
for India. The first Indian to become a member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council, he was a 
member of the first Imperial War Cabinet, and 
was the first Indian to become a member of the 
Imperial Government. Mis appointment at 
this stage was a peculiarly significant step. It 
was clearly intended to bo an earnest ol the 
determination of the Imperial Government to 
bujld a permanent, struct un* of Indian con- 
stitutional reform upon the proposals of the 
Montagu-Clielmsford Report. The new Under- 
secretary was made a peer under the title of 
Lord Sinha. 

Of the more strictly political appointments, 
the most widely discussed were the trans- 
ference of Mr. Churchill to the War Office ami 
rt he elevation of Sir F. E. Smith to the Wool- 
sack. Some controversy was aroused by the 
decision that Mr. Churchill should be Secretary 
of State for Air as well as Secretary of State for 


War. He took with him as Under- Secretary for 
Air Major-General Seely, one of Mr. Asquith*8 
War Ministers, who had an honourable record 
of fighting service in France. The appoyitment 
of so young a man as Sir F. E. Smith to the great 
office of Lord Chancellor was criticized both on 
political and legal grounds. He was succeeded 
as Attorney-General by Sir Gordon Hewart. 
Sir Ernest Pollock, who had rendered good 
service to the Government during the war in 
unravelling the teclinicalities of the blockade 
as Chairman of the Contraband Committee, 
became Solicitor- General. Mr. Bonar Law 
ceased to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Walter Long became First Lord of the 
Admiralty in succession to Sir Eric Geddes, 
who was designated as first Minister of Ways 
and Communications. Mr. Shortt, a good 
House of Commons man, w r as the new Home 
Secretary, and his place as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was taken by Mr. Ian Mucpherson, 
probably the most industrious Under-Secre- 
tary the War Office ever had. There could have 
been no more correct appointment than that of 
Lord Milner as Colonial Secretary ; it was one 
of t he clear cases of the right man in the right 
place. Sir Auckland Geddes and Dr. Addison 
exchanged offices, the former becoming Minister 
of Reconstruction and the latter President of 
the Local Government Board.* There was a 
new Minister of Pensions in Sir L. Worthington 
Evans, who did well in the old Parliament as 
Minister of Blockade. Of the four Labour 
members of the old Government who remained, 
Mr. Barnes kept his seat in the War Cabinet 
and Mr. George Roberts took charge of the 
Food Ministry. The War Cabinet system was 
continued a little longer, and the view was 
widely held that the arrangements generally 
would have to bo reviewed and revised after the 
signing of the Treaty of Peace. 
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I N former chapters of (his History the 
story of the British campaigns in France 
up to the spring of 1918 has been told in 
their detail. It may now be helpful to 
omit the detail and to review these cam- 
paigns in perspective one with the other 
and with the general course of the war, to 
attempt a general estimate of the military 
situation from time to time, and while in- 
dicating faults to appreciate the magnitude of 
the achievement. The subject is a vast one, 
equal in its complication and its scope to the 
sum total of all the campaigns ever waged by 
the British Army before this war, and, however 
general the treatment, the whole ground 
cannot bo covered in a single chapter. In 
this chapter it is proposed to carry the review 
down to December, 1917 — to the eve of our 
greatest trial which was, later in the year, to 
become the high noon-tide of our triumph. 

The future historian, when he surveys the 
military organization of this country just 
before the outbreak of the war, will wonder 
at the confidence, not to say temerity, with 
which the country entered on the stupendous 
struggle. The war did not come upon the 
Government as a surprise, for its possibility 
had been foreseen since 1900, when the first 
military conversations took place between 
French and British representatives. li<>\\ 
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<ame it, then, that our preparations were so 
wildly inadequate to the task ? What were our 
calculations that we should think that an army 
ut 400,000 men 1 50,000 Kcgulurs ami 250,000 
Territorials, and these last not ready to take 
the field until six months after their embodi- 
ment — would he competent to a task for which 
six million men barely sullieed 7 And wind was 
the nature of the plans that, wore discussed in 
the Anglo-French military conversations that 
foiled by so much to come near to the military 
realities ? 

The reasons tor preparations so inadequate 
were, as was to he expected, mainly politieal. 
The Government which came into power in 
1900 was not a homogeneous political booty, 
but an uneasy fit together of the Whig and the? 
Radical elements of the Liberal Party. The 
issue of Free Trade and Protection bad arrested 
the development m Liberalism and had pro- 
duced a political throw-back to mid-Victorian 
polities and to the old Manchester school of 
non-intervention in European wars, and of 
reduction in our military and naval annainents. 
But the Whig element in the Cabinet had no 
prejudice now, any more than in the past, 
against intervention in Europe, it was con- 
vinced, and rightly, that under certain circum- 
stances intervention would be necessary in our 
national interests, but, conscious of its eom-^ 
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parative weakness in the Cabinet, and also at 
that time in the constituencies, which had been 
swept by a reaction against the Imperialism 
of Mr. Chamberlain, it never revealed the 
wholo of its mind to the country, but on the 
contrary tried to minimize its differences with 
the preponderating partner in tin? Whig- 
Uadical coalition. The proposal to hold 
military conversations in view of the contin- 
gency of war was first made by the French 
just, before the General Election of 1906, and 
the only members of the Cabinet who were 
privy to these conversations (besides the 
Prim** Minister aiul the Foreign Secretary) 


were Lord Plaldano and Mr. Asquith. The 
Cabinet as a whole remained in ignorance of 
them for four years, and the House of Commons 
heard of them for the first time on August 3, 
1914. With all this artificial ignorance of the 
real state of our military obligations, it was 
impossible that there should be any rational 
public discussion of how they were to be met 
when the time came, or any real preparation 
of the public mind for tho dangers that lay 
ahead. Tho Whig members of the Cabinet 
who began and maintained this policy of 
secrecy took a heavy responsibility upon 
themselves — a responsibility to which they 
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were not equal, and since the war Lord Haldane, 
Bir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith have all 
suffered loss of reputation in consequence of 
this ambiguity of their position. The ablest 
defence put forward of their policy was that 
made by Lord Haldane. His view was that 
at any rate up to 1912 or 1913 there was a 
chanco of maintaining friendly relations with 
Germany, or at any rato of avoiding war, and 
he maintained that publicity would have 
wrecked this chance and played into the hands 
of the war party. But it might have had the 
opposite effect of (interring the enemy from 
beginning war ; for what decided the enemy 
to strike was his belief, first, that we should not 
come into the war ; and secondly, that even if 
we did, our military preparations were so back- 
ward that we could not develop them in 
time to exercise any real effoct on the war. 
The first belief was encouraged by the manifest 
reluctance of the Government to enlighten the 
people on the real drift of our foreign policy ; 
the second, by the grossly inadequate military 
preparations that we were making to play our 
part in a great war. 

These political causes of our imp repared ness 
cannot be omitted from the survey because they 
had a direct effect on our military preparations. 
It would seem almost a commonplace that, if 
we were to play a worthy part in a war on the 
continent of Europe, wo must ourselves, like 
our enemies, enlist the whole manhood of the 
country. That was the real motive of the 
agitation for universal service headed by 
Lord Roberts, though even he did not avow it 
so deafly as he might have done. But Lord 
Haldane, being ostensibly committed to a 
policy of friendship with Germany, not only 
could not admit the necessity of universal 
service but was driven to argue against it. 
What preparations, then, did he make against 
a danger which no one realized more clearly 
than himself ? In the first place, he did a 
very valuable work of reorganization at the 
War Office. It was he who gave us for the 
first time in our history a real General Staff 
on the continental model. When everything has 
been said against the British conduct of the 
war, it must be admitted that the War Office, 
on the whole, did its work more efficiently than 
any other Department of State ; and if the 
best brains of the Staff had not been taken 
away at the outbreak of war to commands in 
tho field, this superiority would have been 
even more manifest than it was In the second 
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place. Lord Haldane transformed the old # 
Volunteer Force into the Territorial Force. It. 
was a great addition to our military strength, 
but it was based on the fallacy that the war 
would stand still for six or more months until 
the Territorials had completed their training 
on embodiment, ^et, if there is one principle 
to which the continental system was more 
attached than another, it was precisely this — 
that wars must be short. Germany believed in 
wars that paid ; and wars under a system of 
universal service that were to pay must bo 
short. Waiting was what she could not afford ; 
and yet the British preparations for war were 
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0 Jbased on the theory that she would, or, at any 
rate, could, be kept waiting. In fact, she was 
kept waiting, but at a cost to the Allies in life 
and treasure vastly greater than it need have 
been had our preparations been adequate. In 
his last dispatch Field-Marshal Haig discusses 
the causes which led to the ruinous prolonga- 
tion of the war, and he gives a prominent place 
to the fact that “ our armies were unable to 
intervene, either at the outset of the war or 
until nearly two years had elapsed, in sufficient 
strength adequately to assist our Allies.’* He 
continues : — * 

“ The enemy was able to gain a notable 
initial advantage by establishing himself in 
Belgium and Northern France, and throughout 
the war was free to concentrate an undue pro- 
portion of his effectives against France and 
Russia. The excessive burden thrown upon 
the gallant army of France during this period 
caused them heavy losses, the effect of which 
has been felt all through the war, and directly 
influenced its length. J ust as at no time were 
we as an Empire able to put our own full 
strength into the field, so at no time were the 
Allies as a whole able completely to develop 
and obtain tho full effect from their greatly 
superior man power. What might have been 
the effect of British intervention on a larger 
scale in the earlier stages of the war is shown 
by what was actually achieved by our original 
Expeditionary Force.’* 

Throughout tho whole of this chapter we 
shill constantly be running against con- 
firmation and illustration of these words. 
And the main cause of this insufficient pre- 
paration, which was responsible for the pro- 
longation of the war, was the ambiguity of our 
political position in the eight years that pre- 
ceded the war. And, it may be added, the 
thief support of that ambiguity was the 
secrecy maintained for two years from the 
outer Cabinet and for nearly eight years from 
Parliament , and all the time from tho people. 

But what were the military calculations 
which induced Lord Haldane and his advisors 
to think that the preparations that were made 
might be adequate to the task ? The subject 
matter of the early military conversations with 
France is not likely to he revealed in detail, and 
for our knowledge of them we must use the 
reflected light of subsequent events. One 
prime cause of error on our side was an over- 
estimate of the strength and efficiency of the 
1 French Army compared with the German. The 


view was widely held amongst thole who were 
studying Continental military developments 
that the German Army was suffering fmm the 
effects of over-training, that it lacked origin- 
ality, and that in conflict with the French it 
might succumb as the post-FredericiOn army 
did to Napoleon. And, indeed, had tho French 
Army been organized on genuinely national 
ideas and given free play to the genius of the 
nation, it is possible that these calculations 
might have boon justified early in the war, as 
they were to some extent later. Unfortunately, 
the French, instead of developing what <Taur6s 
(no had critic of military matters) called tho 
national French school of strategy and tactics, 
were content to borrow German ideas. They 
adapted the German cult of the initial offensive 
and in their strategical plans staked too much 
ou the success of an offensive in Lorraine, for 
which their resources and organization at the 
beginning of the war were wholly inadequate. 
But an even more potent source of error was 
the British belief before the war that we could 
engage in continental war on what may be 
called the “colonial ” scale, and that we could 
limit our liability to what our professional army 
(hacked by reserves of Territorials) could cope 
with. This idea governed the British prepara- 
tions before the war, persisted after the war, 
and led to the postponement of the compulsory 
service which was really inevitable from the 
first if tho war was to be ended in a reasonable 
time. 

What the exact plan of operat ions was at the 
beginning of the war has not been divulged, hut 
it may bo presumed to have been on some such 
lines as these : (1) The Germans were expected 
to invade Belgium and to enter France by the 
v alley of the Meuse ; to this the main reply 
was to bo a French offensive into Lorraine. 

(2) The French Army in the north was to con- 
tain the Germans until the effects of the offen- 
sive in Lorraine had manifested themselves. 

(3) The Belgians were to delay the German 
advance as long as possible but to decline a 
general engagement, and to maintain their 
armies intact at Namur and in advance of 
Antwerp. (4) The British Army was to supply 
the link between the Belgians based on Antwerp 
and the French in tho Mouso Valley. Each 
section of this general plan miscarried. The 
Germans invading Belgium made a wider sweep 
to the west than was thought likely, and severed 
the link between the Belgian Army of the coast 
and the British. The French offensive into 
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Lorraine was a disastrous failure ; and owing 
to this failure, and to the unexpectedly rapid 
fall of Namur, the French on the Belgian 
frontier had to retreat to tho south and the 
British Army to retreat with it and become an 
army for the defence of Paris and its approaches, 
not, as had been planned, the link between tho 
* French and the Belgians and the centre of an 
Allied army operating from Flanders and 


threatening the flank of the Herman com- 
munications. 

The part played by the British Army in 
these early days was a very honourable ono, 
but not so decisive as the British people 
fondly imagined. Its solid contribution to 
tho war was that it prevented the French left 
from being rolled up as it would otherwiqp 
certainly liave been It did for the west end 
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of the French front what the French defence 
of the Grand Couronno do Nancy did for the 
eastern end. When it is considered that its 
total strength did not exceed, if it reached, 
00,000 combatants, this was a very notable 
achievement. Still more notable was the fact 
that it survived an attack and a retreat that 
would have destroyed any other army. 
Defeated though it was, it was, for its size, the 
best, most highly disciplined and, in some 
respects, t he most modern and advanced in its 
military ideas of all the armies engaged. 
Stretched over a wide front, thanks to the 
lessons learned in the Boer War, it still main- 
tained its front on the first day of the fighting, 
and its fire-tactics were superior to those of 
^ any of the Allies or of the enemy. Our victories 
in the Peninsula War over the French Armies 
are commonly said to have been due to the 
fire -format ion of two-deep, learned in the 
American War of Independence, and intro- 
duced into the training of British infantry by 
Sir John Moore. Against any but overwhelm- 
ing odds, and under reasonable strategic con- 
ditions, it would have repeated against the 
Germans, thanks to the same superiority of its 
fire -formation and musketry training, the 
victories over the French gained in the Penin- 
sulatWar. Again, had it grasped the fact that 
in continental war the machine-gun was the 
ijgal repository of all the military virtues of the 
rifle as revealed in the Boer War, its superiority 


would have been still more conspicuous. In 
Belgium such an army, if relieved of anxiety 
for the safety of its flanks, could have neu- 
tralized a German Army five or oven ten times 
its size. The opening of the war, though it 
was a time of great trial, certainly exhibited the 
virtues of a long service army at their best, and 
confirmed the English ideas of tactics as un- 
mistakably as the fall of the Belgian strong 
places confirmed the contentions of the English 
school of fortification represented by writers 
like Lord Sydenham. Only in their artillery 
and air service and in the combination of both 
did the Germans show any superiority in mili- 
tary thinking. In everything else the chief 
fault of the English school of tactics was that it 
had not carried its conclusions sufficiently far. 

It was largely owing to the British Army 
and its power of rapid recovery that Marshal 
Joffre was able to bring about the favourable 
situation for his counter-attack on the Marne. 
Yet the Marne was not one of the great English 
battles, and the part played by our army in it 
was less important than seems to have been 
expected. The Order of the Day issued by the 
British Commander-in-Chief before the Marne 
avowed our hopes quite clearly. In this Order 
Sir John French, after explaining the move- 
ments of the enemy, continued : “In this 
operation they are exposing their right flank 
and their line of communications to an attack* 
by the combined French 6th Army md the 
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British forces. I call upon the British Army in 
Franoe to show now to the enemy its power and 
to push # 6n vigorously to the attack beside the 
French 6th Army.” What actually followed 
hardly fulfilled the hopes here expressed. The 
advance of the British Army was slow, al- 
though it was opposed by enemy forces that 
had been greatly weakened by the w ithdrawal 
of units to meet the attack of the French 6th 
Army, and there was no very hard fighting. 

German criticism of the British Army in 
these opening days was very severe. “If 
French and his subordinates had only shown a 
little spirit of enterprise, Kluck ’ b situation 
would have been very critical.” And again : 
“ Kluck and Btilow had a very easy task with 
the English. Keeping* at a very respectful 
distance the English Army advanced only to 
the banks of the Grand Morin, while Kluck’s 
corps were moving back over the Marne. On 
the evening of the 7th the distance between 
the English troops and the German cavalry 
was fully 20 kilometres.” These enemy 
criticisms, as will be seen presently, were not 
just. 

Nor does the common Allied criticism of the 
battle that either the French 6th Army 


attacked too soon or the British Army too late • 
quite hit the situation, for it would appear t hat ‘ 
General Joffre’s idea was that the British Army 
should not attack until the 6th Army had 
crossed the Ourcq, and in fact it did not cross 
the Ourcq until September 10, four days after 
the battle had bo.m opened. The slowness in 
the development of the British advance against 
the slight German operation, however regret- 
table, was therefore in accordance with Marsha! 

.1 off re's general instructions. It is equally 
clear that in attacking at dawn on the 6th, 
Maunoury with the 6th Army was following 
General Joffro’s Operation Orders. The like- 
liest explanation would seem to he that sug- 
gested by Major Whitt-on in his study of the 
Marne Battle, that the topographical data on 
which JofTre’s instructions wen* based were out 
of date by the time the battle was opened. Von 
Kluck' s tactics w *re very masterly, hut his was 
one mind against two minds Maunoury's and 
French’s -and these working on instructions 
rendered out of date by the en *my’s move- 
ments. Ono subordinate command may know 
when to disregard orders, hut not two com- 
mands imperfectly co-ordinated one with the 
other. 
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The plain fact is that, apart from faults that 
lay rather with the Generalissimo and his staff, 
the Allied attack suffered from the defects 
inseparable from a military coalition before it 
has been hammered into unity. Sir John 
French was operating under wholly different 
conditions from any which he had conceived 
as likely ; and, as was only to be expected. 
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under these conditions, he felt it his duty to 
follow instructions more closely than he would 
otherwise have done. He is certainly not 
lacking in initiative, and under normal circum- 
stances no one could be trusted to know better 
when to disregard orders in order to attain 
the desired end. It is possible, too, that the 
British Army, though it had recovered rapidly 
from the retreat, wm still somewhat shaken, 
and lacked its normal self-confidence ; and 
for that the battle of Le Cateau on the third 
day of the retreat from Mons was chiefly 
responsible. It need nof, and should not, have 
been fought-, for after the decision to evacuate 
the Mons position the one essential was to 
withdraw the army intact until the opportunity 
presented itself of renewing the fighting under 
more t favourable conditions. In attempting 
to stand at Le Cateau, General Smith-Dorrien 
was not only acting against the orders of Sir 
John French, but impairing the offensive power 


of the army for the decisive action that was to 
come later. If, therefore, the British Army 
did not take a decisive part in the Battle of 
the Marne, some part of the blame must be 
shared by General Smith-Dorrien for fighting 
at Le Cateau instead of retreating as Sir 
Douglas Haig so successfully did on the other 
flank. Another criticism of the British Army 
on the Marne that would appear to be justified 
is that the cavalry played a smaller part than 
one would have expected in a battle fought in 
comparatively open country still untrenched. 

The Aisne battle, admirably fought by the 
British Army, was really the first battle of the 
trench war, and it might have been better if 
this battle, too, had never been fought, for 
its chief positive result was to show that the 
Allied Armies, and especially the British, 
which was so much the smaller and therefore 
for the time being the more precious to us, 
would only be wasted in attacks on entrenched 
positions. Sir John French realized that, and 
his natural instinct was for an open war of 
manoeuvre. The German system of trenches 
was at present only local ; not only did th( y 
not extend to the sea, hut in Belgium the 
Belgian Army was still in being. After the 
failure to accomplish on the Marne all that 
had been hoped for from the attack on the 
Gorman flank, the natural sequel would have 
boon to attempt a similar movement farther 
buck on the German flank where the circurn^ 
stances might bo expected to be more favour- 
able. Sir John French had other reasons, too, 
for wanting to transfer his army into Flanders. 
He would there be in a position of greater 
independence and free to develop his military 
ideas. Further, there was a chance by this 
means of reverting to tho original plan of 
campaign under which the British Army was 
to serve as the link between the French ami 
the Belgians, and to develop an attack on the 
communications of the invading army. And 
lastly, only so was there any chance of saving 
the Belgian coast from German occupation 
and of taking advantage of the obvious blunder 
of the enemy in not occupying the Belgian and 
French coasts before. Sir John French foresaw 
that the enemy would attempt to rectify this 
mistake, and he was anxious to forestall him. 

Such wore the simple military motives which 
led to the transference of the British Army 
from tho Aisne to Flanders and to the first 
battle of Ypres — the most momentous in the # 
whole of the war until the renewal of the 
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THE DEFENCE OF LOUVAIN. 

Belgian Infantry awaiting the approach of the enemy. 


German offensive on the western front in the 
spring of 1918. They were, in a sentenen, an 
attempt to exploit the German defeat on the 
Marno by restoring the ruins of the original 
plan of operations which, as already explained, 
had been laid down in the military conversa- 
tions between England and France that had 
boguu in 1906. Unfortunately, the delay 
caused by the battle of the Aisne had injured 
the chances of success, and already the Germans 
were making preparations for occupying Ant- 
werp and the Bolgian coast. There was no 
tiino to bo lost if the Belgian Army was to be 
preserved and contact established between it 
and the British Army in Flanders. A scratch 
army was flung into Antwerp to assist in the 
defence, and at the same time General Rawlin- 
son with the 7th Division was landed on the coast 
of Belgium to help fill up the gap between the 
army of Antwerp and the British Army under 
Sir Douglas Haig advancing towards Ypres. 

The Germans, too, wore hurried in their 
preparations. Their troops were badly trained, 
and at« no time in the war was their tactical 
handling so bad as in these early operations 
jn glanders — in the “ Battle of Calais,” as the 
Germans called them. The first battle of Ypres 


was the last and greatest of the victories won 
by the “ Old Contempt ihles,” and it was a 
victory for the rifle, and like all rifle victories 
was very costly in life to the defeated. 
Artillery victories break down the moral of an 
enemy, but there is no destruction of an army 
so deadly as that done by well-directed rifle 
fire. In other arms the Germans were then 
our superiors, blit the rifle won against them 
all and against overwhelming numerical 
odds. But the strategic results of the first 
campaign in Flanders were not what either side 
had hoped for. The Germans failed to gain 
possession of the Narrows and we retained 
possession of the shortest sea-route between 
England and France. On the other hand our 
expedition to Antwerp paid tho ponalty for 
the insufficient training and equipment of tho 
troops engaged, and General Rawlinson’s 
army which was intended to fill up the gap 
between Sir Douglas Haig’s army and tho 
Belgians at Antwerp had to be content with 
covering the retreat of the remnants of the 
Belgian Army to the Yser. The whole of the 
Belgian coast to a point between Ostend and 
Nieuport was lost. We established a con- 
tinuous Allied lino running from the Aisne to 
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the coast 4>ut, on the other hand, failed to 
gain a position on the flank of the enemy in 
I^elgiiyn and menacing his communications. 
The man in the street saw very clearly that 
in winning some such flanking position as this 
lay ouifebest chance of defeating the enemy soon 
in the west, and that is why the legend of the 
Russian Army passing through England on the 
way to Belgium gained such amazingly wide 
acceptance. These mythical Russians were a 
pathetic popular substitution for an army of 
our own, which might have existed if we had 
made proper preparations in peace time, but 
in fact did not. At no time in the war did 
British interests suffer so much from our 
army’s lack of numbers as in the months be- 
tween the battle of the Marne and the end of 
1914. A well -equipped army of 250,000 men 
landed .on t he coast of Belgium at this time 
would have brought the end of the war within 
sight. The enemy knew' that such an army 
did not and could not exist, but for all that 
the bare thought of it seems to have troubled 
his dreams. At the beginning of the dis- 
graceful sack of Louvain there were German 
soldiers running panic-stricken through the 
streets crying, “Die Englander komrnen.” 


These rumours were phantom fears, but ;t 
must be remembered that at this time the 
German hold on Belgium was exceedingly 
insecure, and the danger may have seemed 
real enough. 

At the end of 1914, it was obvious that the 
whole plan of campaign with which the war 
had begun w’as in ruins and past restoration. 
The trench war had begun to bo systematized, 
and victory was only to be hod in it by the 
expenditure of effort which hitherto hat! boon 
undreamt of. l T p to now we had disguised in 
various ways from ourselves the fact that if 
we were to take part in a continental war wo 
should have to adopt continental methods, 
raise men by compulsion, and give' the whole 
energy and resources of the nation to the 
prosecution of the war. We had exaggerated 
the military strength of Franco and Russia ; 
blit the hope based on those false estimates had 
disappeared with the failure of the French 
offensive into Lorraine and with Tannonherg. 
Then we had hoped to gain such a strong 
strategic position on the German flank in 
Belgium that wo could make a small army 
cooperating with the Belgians do the work of 
an army many times its size ; and that hope, 
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t^o, disappeared with the fall of Antwerp and 
the battle of Ypres. Further, the German 
trench system was obviously of enormous 
strength, and it now extended from the sea to 
the Alps, and did not admit of being turned 
from the land. By the end of 1914, what Sir 
Douglas Haig calls in his last dispatch the 
u preliminary stage ” of the western campaign 
was now over. In this stage the “ opposing 
forces seek to deploy and mnnonivro for position, 
endeavouring while doing so to gain some early 
advantage which might be pushed home to 
quick decision.” In this preliminary stage 
neither side won ; the result was a strategic 
deadlock on the western front, to endure until 
means were found for breaking through the 
lines of continuous fortification which now 
extended from the North Sea to Switzerland. 

Two alternatives now began to present 
themselves with unmistukoable dearness. Did 
we wish to maintain the old idea with which 
we started the war, of waging it with a com- 
paratively small army as our ancestors luid 
fought with Napoleon ? In that case it was 
obviour. that there was no hope for us in France 
and Belgium The only possible war on the 


familiar old “ colonial ” model wou\d be com- 
bined military and naval operations which 
should avoid the frontal attacks on the German 
flanks in France and Belgium and find a 
44 way round ” either by an expedition to the 
Prussian coast in the Baltic or by the capture 
of Constantinople. Did we, on the other hand, 
insist on defeating the Germans on ground of 
their own choosing and fortifying in France 
and Belgium ? In that case, having gone to 
the continent wo must do as the continent did. 
We must turn ourselves into a continental 
military power, adopt compulsion, and apply 
not only our whole fighting material but our 
whole industrial resources to the prosecution 
of the war. These alternatives were never 
clearly faced, and the refusal to act whole- 
heartedly on one or other of them led to much 
waste of life, energy and time. Let us examine 
the alternatives a little more closely. 

Of the two ways round, that by the Baltic 
had the support of Lord Fisher, then First Sea 
Lord. lie proposed to enter the Baltic, drive 
the German fleet off the seas and, landing an 
expeditionary force of British and Russians, 
to force the Germans to fight on a new northern 
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TRENCH WARFARE: ROUTING 

front, thus bringing about the withdrawal of 
tho Gorman troops then attacking Poland, and 
also reducing tho strength of the German in- 
vading armies in occupation of France. Tho 
general strategic ideas were simple, but its 
execution presented great difficulties, mainly 
of a naval order. Moreover, it was objected 
that if wo could land on the north coast of 
Germany we could land on the coast of Belgium, 
and thus in effect turn the sea end of the German 
lines in Flanders. The plan was accordingly 
dropped. 

For the other plan, of attacking Constanti- 
nople, there was much to be said. Not only, 
if it were successful, would it cut off the whole 
of Asiatic Turkey from support, render it an 
easy prey to our attacks, and remove the pres- 
sure on Egypt ; but it would rally the whole 
of South-Eastern Europe to our side, and by 
bringing our sea power to the help of Russia 
enable her to redouble her efforts against 
Austria and force Germany to draw men off 
from France to protect her threatened southern 
front. The attractions of this idea were very 
great, and once conceived it could not bo left 
alone. But it was taken up in a half-hearted 
way, which not oidy gave no help, but led to 
our worst single fail tiro in the whole war. 

The opposition to the Dardanelles enterprise 
Arose out of two causes. Lord Kitchener felt 
uncertain of our ability to hold our positions 
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in Flanders and he was most reluctant to spare 
troops for an enterprise which, however attrac- 
tive, might expose us to the risk of losing the 
Narrows. Further, the army in France, which 
could find so much use for men, grudged them 
to enterprises which, though they might he 
attractive, were not in ils opinion relevant 
to the. chief business in hand. And thus began 
the rivalry between the Easterners and the 
Westerners, which in one form or another 
persisted down to the last year of the war. 
Broadly speaking, we may say that the eastern 
school represented what may be called the 
“ colonial ” tradition in our military ideas — 
th(^ tradition, first solidified by the elder Pitt, 
which insisted that the proper sphere for our 
army was in enterprises of limited military 
liability based on the possession of naval power. 
Thu western school represented the new con- 
tinental idea. Between these two schools 
Mr. Asquith’s Government hesitated, straddled, 
and finally fell. 

The rivalry bed ween the two schools might, 
however, have been adjusted earlier than it was, 
for there was one obvious way in which they 
could bo reconciled. The preparation of the 
army in France for its great task of forcing the 
enemy’s entrenched positions was, clearty, 
one that would take a long time Why, then, 
should the period of waiting not be filled with* 
a campaign against the Turk, who was less 



well organized for war and held a key -position 
in the enemy's system * of defence against 
which our sea power could be employed with 
advantage ? A formal campaign against 
the heart of the Ottoman Empire postulated 
that we could sustain a defensive policy in 
France and Belgium for a couple of years until 
we were ready to take the offensive in the west. 
Let it be granted that victory in the west was 
only to be attained by the offensive. Wo 
clearly were not in a position to maintain ah 
offensive both on the eastern and the western 
fronts, but had to choose between one and the 
• other. Was not our best policy to lie low on 
the west until we had brought our army from 
an insular to a continental standard alike in 
numbers and equipment, and to concentrate 
whatever offensive energy we had to spare 
against Turkey, or rather (for this was what 
an offensive against Constantinople really 
meant) against Austria, the weaker member 
of the hostile alliance, and in support of Russia 
which was suffering through not enjoying, as 
France did, the assistance of our sea power ? 
From that point of view there was no real 
opposition between the Eastern and Western 
strategy except in times. Both schools might 
•be right, but each in its own time — the eastern 
strategy earlier because in Turkey defeat of 


the enemy was well within our compass ; the 
western policy later, when we had brought 
our numbers up to the continental standard. 
Why was this obvious compromise missed ? 
The answer is that the army in France did not 
realise that the war at the end of 1914 had en- 
tered on an entirely new phase, and that victory 
was only to bo had by our revising all our mili- 
tary ideas and embarking on a continental 
system of warfare with all that that implied, 
but thought that it was still possible to break 
through the enemy’s lines in France without 
conscription of man -power and of industrial 
power. For this blunder the politicians who 
were reluctant to acknowledge the breakdown 
of the calculations with which they had begun 
the war were mainly responsible. But military 
miscalculations also contributed to it. 

Sir John French believed in 1915 that it was 
still possible to break through the enemy’s 
lines by manoeuvre. The key of the whole 
enemy position in Flanders was still, to his mind, 
Lille, and the key of Lille was the crossing of 
the Lys at Menin. He had been bitterly dis- 
appointed that General Rawlinson and the 7th 
Division had not occupied Menin during the 
retreat from the Belgian coast to Ypr^s, and he 
still thought that a comparatively small advance 
on our part might put us in a position from 
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wUbh we might recover the possession of the 
Belgiaif coast and outflank the enemy’s lines 
of communication. Hence the offensives of 
1915 and the battles of Neuve Chapello and 
Loos. - both battles had the same object, 
though they sought to attain it in different 
ways. Nouve Chapelle, had it developed as was 
intended, would have turned the German posi- 
tions at Lille from the Aubcrs Ridge on the north 
side ; Loos would have turned them from the 
south side. Neither battle attained its object. 
Both underestimated the power of resistance 
of a heavily entronchod position backed by well 
disposed roserves of troops, and tho ability 
of well -placed machine-gun emplacements to 
hold up an attack made even in overwhelming 
numbers until the counter-attack could develop, 
and (what was still more important) both under- 
estimated the time that was required to make 
a modern army, and forgot that it was easier 
to develop the muscle than the brain-power of 
an army. Our army at this time was like a man 
with a sound constitution who had lived a 
sedentary life and wished for good reasons 
to get rapidly into training so as to meet and 
defeat the local bruiser. Such a man finds it 
an easy matter to add to his biceps and to in- 
crease the pound-pressure per square inch that 


he can put into a blow. But there is all the' 
difference between the physical products of 
such concentrated training ami of natural 
growth. Such a man is likely to develop 
a weak heart, because his circulatory system 
does not keep pace with his muscular develop- 
ment as is the case when growth is natural and 
not, forced. So it was with the British Army 
in 1915. It was growing in size t he whole time ; 
but its staff organization was still faulty and 
it was not able to make the best, use of its new 
physical strength. Neuve ('Impede made a 
great noise at the time, but it was, judged by 
later standards, very little more than an 
exaggerated raid, a short-winded affair which 
broke down early from sheer inexperience 
on the part of the General Staff in the art of 
exploiting an initial success, boos was a much 
more ambitious effort, and had the energy of 
the Scottish Territorial regiments against 
Hill (10 been properly supported it might have 
yielded very important strategic results. Hut 
the British Army at this time had neither the 
material nor the intellect un I equipment to 
sustain a successful offensive against German 
entrenched positions which every day saw made 
stronger. The tactics of both offensives would 
have been suited to the preliminary stages of 
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the war in which defensive positions wore fluid, 
or to a period in which the enemy had used up 
all his reserves, but that stage had now been 
passed and been succeeded by a war of fortified 
positions with elaborately organized reserves 
to stop any local breach. The characteristics 
of this second stage are well described by Sir 
Douglas Haig in his last dispatch. After 
describing how tho preliminary stage came to 
an end with tho creation of a continuous trench 
system from the Swiss frontier to the sea, he 
continues : “ Battle having been joined, there 
follows tho period of real struggle in which the 
main armies of tho two belligerents are pitted 
against each other in close and costly combat. 
Each commander seeks to wear down tho power 
of resistance of his opponent, and to pin him 
to his position, while preserving or accumulat- 
ing in his own hands a powerful reserve force 
with which he can manoeuvre, and when 
signs of the enemy becoming morally and 
physically weakened are observed deliver 
the decisive blow.'* There were no such 
signs as yet. How came Sir John French 
to think that he saw them, and even to 
encourage hopes, which undoubtedly influenced 
tho Prime Minister, that the enemy’s lines 
might bo broken and tho war over before the 
end of 1015 ? 

Sir John French was not alone in this error. 


for the French were attacking all through*tho 
year, and though the scale of their attacks 
round Arras and in Champagne wa* greater 
than ours their success was not, proportion- 
ately to their losses, any greater. The truth 
would seem to be that the French wore im- 
patient — naturally impatient — seeing that it 
was their land that was invaded — and wished 
to hurry the ejection of the enemy. This im- 
patience also infected our own leaders, the 
more so as there was a tendency amongst tho 
French to reproach us with excessive delibera- 
tion. “ They make war as men who do not 
know what it is to have the enemy in their 
own country,” was the burden of many French 
comments on our efforts at this time. But the 
main reason for tho hurry in advance of our 
real capacity was that neither statesmen nor 
soldiers in England quite understood all that 
was implied, by the task of making ourselves a 
continental military power. It meant some- 
thing more even than enlisting tho whole adult 
manhood of tho country. It meant the com 
ploto disappearance of the old distinction 
between civilian and soldier, and the conversion 
of the whole industrial resources of the country 
to military uses. After the failure of the 
attack on the Aubors Ridge an agitation was 
raised against tho Government for its neglect 
to provide our army with high-oxplosivo shells ; 
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but the provision of shells, though of the utmost 
importance, was only part of the problem. 
Nothing loss was required than the complete 
mobilization of the industry of I he country for 
the purpose of the war, and this was the object 
that was sought to be attained by the creation 
of the Munitions Ministry under Mr. Lloyd 
George. The formula now adopted for victory 
was that wo should “ blast our way through 
the enemy's lines. Jt was not until tin? follow- 
ing year that approximate equality over the 
enemy in weight of artillery wa* established, 
and, though there was no one military pre- 
scription that could ensure victory, it was use- 
less our tackling the problem of breaking the 
enemy's linos with the marked inferiority in 
artillery under which our army laboured 
during 191/5. The Germans used to maintain 
that it took a generation to create a real General 
Staff, but though we did it in less than that 
time the brain of the army could not bo 
forced in its development beyond a certain 
pace. On the other hand, the mechanical side 
of military efficiency was mainly a question 
of machinery, and in 1915, largely as a result 


of the agitation of the spring, the conditions 
were established under which superiority 
could be looked forward to as likely in 
the future. 

Apart from I In* munitions agitation and the 
offensives of Wove Uhapelle and Loos -both 
premature and in some respects mismanaged - 
this second year of the war was notable for the 
preliminary success gained by the enemy’s uso 
of gas against tin? Ypres salient, for the crushing 
defeats suffered by the Russians in Galicia, for 
t ho complete breakdown of our military and 
diplomatic policy in the East, and for the 
retirement, of Sir John French from the position 
of Gomnmnder-in-( ’hief in favour of Sir Douglas 
Haig, who held it until the end of the war. Our 
reverses in South-eastern Europe and the 
defeats of the Russians went far to justify the 
contention of the Easterners that for the pre- 
sent, until we could establish a real superiority 
over the enemy in Franc*?, our best policy was 
to concentrate our efforts in Eastern Europe, 
and there are very few people now who 
maintain that Ncuvo C ha polio and Loos were 
any compensation for the defeats suffered by 
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otir arms in Gallipoli —defeats that might very 
easily Tiave been victories if our army in France 
had been content to postpone its offensive 
until there was a reasonable prospect of success, 
and which would have assisted the Russians far 
more than anything that we were able at this 
time to do in France. Sir John French made 
way for Sir Douglas Haig not so much on 
account of faults in leadership — Loos was 
in many respects one of the worst of our 
battles in its Staff work though one of the 
finest in the conduct of the rank and file — as 
because he failed to see that the war had 
entered on a new stage, that the days of victory 
by manoeuvre were past, and that victory in 
the West was only to be had by entirely new 
methods, by the patient accumulation of 
an army comparable in numbers and in 
mechanical equipment to those of the enemy, 
and by improvement in the Staff work. The 
methods of colonial war were now an anachron- 
ism. We had to become a great military 
power in the continental sense or lose the war. 

A great victory ill the Last and the opening 
of the Dardanelles might conceivably have 
saved us from this necessity by enabling Russia 
to arm her millions and make more effectual 
use of their undoubted zeal and devotion. But 
after the evacuation of Gallipoli and the over- 
running of Serbia, conscription alike of human 
and industrial energy became clearly inevitable. 

With the accession of Sir Douglas llaig to 
the command our military activities in the 
West took a new direction. After helping to 
save Paris and to defeat the German ambition 
of overwhelming the French field armies by a 
super-Sedan, Sir John French had devoted most 
of his energy to Flanders. He recognized 
that Lille was the key of the German hold on 
Belgian Flandeip and the coast, and he thought 
that by sudden concentration at one point he 
might gain positions from which he could 
manoeuvre the enemy out of his defences and 
so gain the coveted position on his Hank. 
These efforts failed, as did the French attacks 
in Champagne. The new policy was quite 
different. Instead of attacking separately and 
independently, the French and British Armies 
were to attack side by side, and the centre of 
the new attack was to be made at the point of 
juncture between the two armies on the Homme. 
It was further decided that this attack should 
not be delivered until the new British Armies 
had reached their full strength, no matter how 
great the temptation might be to move before. 


Enough losses had been incurred already bj| 
premature attack ; this time we should wait 
till we were ready. This resolve was, rightly, 
steadily adhered to in spite of the desperate 
character of the German attacks at Verdun 
and the alarming progress that they made. 
But the attack once begun was to be continued 
remorselessly in the hope that the cumulative 
losses of the enemy would exhaust his endu- 
rance and give us the chance of effecting a real 
rupture in his lines. Strategic nmmeuvre, it 
was recognized, was out of the question, but 
great reliance was placed on the quality of tlu: 
new army, which was composed of the flower 
of the country’s young manhood. Moreover, 
our early deficiencies in artillery had been 
made good, and on the front chosen for attack 
we were perhaps the enemy’s superior in the 
weight of metal. Our air service, too, had 
been improved, and when the attack was 
opened— in duly, 191 1> and until tlu* end of 
the year it was much better than the enemy s. 
The measures of compulsion were ah ait to 
take effect, and the second of these measures, 
extending compulsion to married men, was 
passed in May, and came into' operation on 
June 24. We lmd ceased to light the war with 
our professional military arm only, and weio 
at last working with both hands for victory. 

The Somme battle was the greatest effort 
that our army had over made in its history, 
and the longest continued offensive that any 
army had ever attempted even in this war. 
The first German offensive in France had 
exhausted itself in three months, and though 


the German attacks on Russia lasted lunger 
they were spread Aver a much wider area and 
encountered nothing like the same resistance. 
Moreover, there the, warfare was open. This 
Somme battle lasted almost emit inuoi,>*y, 
except fora break at the end of duly, for *<‘ven 
mont hs, and it was confined within an area of 
not more than 20 miles square. As a sheer 
display of elemental energy it had never been 
equalled in history, and it would, one is proud 
to think, have beer, possible for no army m ti e 
world but ours. Yet in the main object for 
which it was fought the battle was a failure. 
We did not break the German lines, and never- 
looked like breaking them ; and except on the 
Anere in the closing stages of the battle there 
was at no time any evidence of clfcinorali- 
zation in the enemy. His losses were heavy 
but ours were in all probability heavier f*n»et 
though a considerable amount of ground was 
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gained in the battle it was ‘not ground that 
jeopardized the enemy’s system of defence ; 
indeed, he was able at the end of the bat tie to 
present us with a great deal more ground by 
his so-called “ voluntary ” retreat in the spring 
of 1917, and to boast that his new positions were 
stronger than the old. That was not a volun- 
tary retreat, but a reluctant admission of his 
heavy losses. None the less, even the payment 
of his “deferred dividend,” as it was called, 
on the Somme battle did not make it anything 
but an indecisive victory. If this was the way 
of victory, it wa9 far more costly than anyone 
had expected. Nor were the results of the 
Somme battle surveyed with any more satis- 
faction when it was remembered what this 
comparatively small progress in the western 
theatre had cost in other parts of the world. 
In the autiunn of 1916 Rumania entered the war 
was left without effectual support both by 
Russia and by the Allied Annies at Salonika, and 
\v«m in consequence overrun by the Germans. 
In 1915 the attacks on the western front had 
jjiven the §mail and unimportant successes of 
Neuve Chapel le and Loos ; w bile on the debit 
side there w ere the defeats of Russia in Galicia, 
the disaster of the Gallipoli Expedition, and 
the ruin of Serbia. In 1916, the West had more 
to show, and the Somme, when all is said, was 
the first battle in France in which this country 
pulled its own weight. But the growing 
weakness of Russia and the downfall of Ru- 
mania were formidable offsets to our successes 
on the Somme. How far people w f ere from 
being satisfied was shown by the fact that 
Mr. Asquith had to resign after the collapse 
of Rumania ; and in spite of the success in 
the Somme battle — perhaps in consequence of 
the cost — people began to say that we had 
sqt ourselves an impossible task in trying to 
defeat the enemy on ground of his own choosing. 
The Eastern school distinctly gained ground 
in the course of the year, and the new Premier 
was believed by many to belong to it. At any 
rate he was known to be more than sceptical 
about our tactics in France, and to take the 
liveliest interest in the projects so often mooted 
of finding a “ w av round ” through an attack 
on Aust ria by way of Italy or from the direction 
of Salonika. Also, he fully realized tho im- 
portance of Turkey in the German military 
scheme." 

On the other hand there were others who 
ftisidfVd that there was nothing wrong with 
our policy of attacking in France but onlv 


with its methods, that we could not expect 4o 
solve at a first attempt a problem whichTbaffled 
the French, with their longer military ex- 
perience, no less than ourselves, and the Ger- 
mans no less than the French, and that the 
only thing for us to do was to make good our 
losses, to pile up our munitions, and to improve 
our methods of attack. The defects in our 
plan of attack on the Somme were indeed 
obvious. In the first place, the plan of attack 
was on much too narrow a front. Sir Douglas 
Haig had planned a battle on a much widei 
front, and the attack on July 1 had included 
a great sector north of the Ancre. He had, 
however, been badly defeated here on the 
opening day of the attack, and he never re- 
newed his efforts there. The narrowness of 
the battlefield, so restricted, left no room for 
manoeuvre oil a large scale, and though our 
minor tactics were often extremely ingenious, 
it was inevitable that attacks delivered within 
such a narrow compass should become frontal 
and our losses were proportionately heavy. 
Moreover, there was very little room for sur- 
prise. Haig might attack with his left or 
his right., but as the distance between them 
was not more than 20 miles, the chances of 
taking the enemy unawares were proportion- 
ately small. The Somme was in fact a soldiers* 
battle, and, it should bo added, a mechanicians* 
battle, for it was in this fighting that the 
“ tanks ” were first employed. No battle 
r ho wed up the quality of the troops employed 
in so favourable a light as this seven months* 
struggle on the Somme. 

The downfall of Rumania was the real, if 
not tho ostensible, cause of Mr. Asquith’s 
resignation, and it might have been expectod 
that Mr. Lloyd George, having come into power 
through the failure of the western front to 
provide any adequate compensation for our 
losses on the east, would have begun by correct- 
ing the bias of our strategy. For it was no 
secret that Mr. Lloyd George was an Easterner 
of sorts, that he was appalled at the losses 
already suffered in the attempt to break 
through the German lines in France, and the 
still heavier losses that w r ore in prospect if 
these attempts were continued, and that he 
would have preferred to these frontal attacks 
on tho enemy’s strong places a “ way round.” 
But circumstances were too strong for him. 
With the evacuation of Gallipoli, the ruin of 
Serbia, and the over-running of Rumania, the 
best chances of reaching decisive results Jn 




bombardment, on the schwaben redoubt. 



A TANK IN THE MAKING. 

Women painting the interior. * 

the East had disappeared. Only Italy and movement along Napoleon’s route to Vienna 

Salonika remained, and in both places there across the Carnic Alps and through Laibach, 

were great difficulties in t he way of a serious None of these projects, however, could bo 

expedition that would influence the course of carried against the determined opposition of 

the war. his military advisers in England, and their 

To wait unt il Rumania had been over- chief interest is as a commentary and explana- 

whelmed and then begin to attack Bulgaria tion of the undoubted fact that the new 

from Salonika would have been a military Government in England was in very imperfect 

perversity difficult to explain, even if the sympathy with the British military plans on 

shortage of shipping had not put serious ob- the western front in 11)17. What Mr Lloyd 

stacles in the way of fresh overseas expeditions. George did do, however, was to push forward 

The Italian plan had great attractions for the our attacks on the Asiatic front. Baghdad 

new Premier, and he is believed at one time to fell in the autumn of 1917, and Jerusalem 

have suggested that General Nivelle, the new would have fallen at the same time if Sir 
French Commander-in-Chief, should assume Archibald Murray had insisted on the reinforce- 

command of all the Allied forces in France. ments that were required for successful opera - 

In that case it is probable that the com- lions in Judea. These eastern campaigns, 

mand of any Anglo-French expedition from however, lie outside the survey of this chapter. 

Italy into Austria would have been given The grounds of Sir Douglas Haig’s confident 

to Sir Douglas Haig. Mr. Lloyd George expectations of success in 1917 do not seem to 

was in very close sympathy with tho French have been very clearly defined. Undoubtedly, 

school of strategy. He was afraid that however, the success of the tanks in the Somme 

the Germans might attack Italy in strength battle contributed to his hopes. In his last 

at the beginning of 1917 (as they in fact did dispatch Sir Douglas Haig rather minimizes 

at the eipl of 1917), and he coquetted with the the importance of tanks and other mechanical 

idea of anticipating such an offensive by a bold contrivances. The belligerent, he writes, pos* 
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EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI THE BURNING OF STORES AT 8UVLA. 

As seen from H.M.S. Cornwallis. 


Bossing a preponderance of such mechanical 
contrivances has found himself in a very 
favourable position as compared with his less 
well-provided opponent, and lie acknowledges 
the army’s debt to science and to the dis- 
tinguished scientific men who placed their 
learning and their skill at the disposal of their 
country. “But,” he continues, “immense as 
the influence of mechanical devices may be, 
thoj r . cannot by themselves decide a campaign. 
Their true role is that of assisting the infantry- 
man, which they have done in a most admirable 
manner. They cannot replace him. Only by 
the rifle and bayonet of the infantryman can 
the decisive victory be won.” That is the 
considered opinion of Sir Douglas Haig alter 
the lighting had ceased, yet there is no doubt 
that the invention of the tanks must, and 
quite rightly, have been one of the principal 
causes of his confidence at the beginning of 
1917 . He had, moreover, great hopes of the 
effect of a simultaneous offensive on all the 
fronts by all the Allies. If Russia, Italy, 
France and England all attacked at once, he 
was convinced — and such success as lie hail 


had on t he Somme confirmed him the German 
lines must break somewhere. He hud dis- 
cussed the plims for 1917 with General Forli, 
and the agreement reached was that the Anglo- 
French Armies should continue their attacks 
on the Somme until a rupture was effected, 
after which Sir Douglas Haig was to he tree to 
undertake an offensive in Flanders, an enter- 
prise which he, like Sir John French before him, 
regarded as t he natural role of t he Erit ish Army, 
and the one that promised t he most tar reaching 
results. His mind, it will be noticed, was 
always harking buck to the original plan ot all 
offensive- in Belgium which would put him on 
the German lines of communienl ion. 

It. is impossible not to admire the tremendous 
resolution shown by Sir Douglas Haig in con- 
tinuing the offensive in France after the hard 
six months’ lighting on the Somme, or to with- 
hold sympathy with him in the hitter disap- 
pointment* *»f 1917. Barely has a general had 
such hard luck. To begin with. General Joffro 
was removed from the active command of tho 
French Army and replaced by General Nivclle, 
who did not share his views. Nivelle was 
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against the continuance of an offensive on the 
Somme, especially after the retreat of the 
enemy to the Hindonburg line in the early 
spring of 1917. He thought his best- chance of 
effecting the rupture lay in the hills behind the 
Aisne and along the Chemin des Dames. The 
hinge of the whole German position in France 
was the mass of hills between Laon and La 
Fere, with t-hein great natural glacis of the St. 
Gobain Forest, and he hoped, by establish- 
ing himself on the Chemin des Dainos and 
attacking from there, to reach a position which 
would take this pivot of the German line from 
the rear. Nivelle was an ingenious soldier, 
and his calculations were very carefully 
arrangod, but the substitution of this new 
plan for the old one arranged with Joffre was 
exceedingly inconvenient to Sir Douglas Haig. 
|t meant that the British had to take over part 
of the lines south of the Somme hitherto held 
by the French. That was not all. It meant 
further the postponement of the offensive in 
Flanders on which Sir Douglas Haig had set 
his mind. The British attack on the Vimy 
Ridge, which was one of the most brilliant in 
the whole war, was made on April 9, and the 
French attack on the Aisne began a week later. 
The French attack was too costly to be per- 
sisted in, nor was it any part of Sir Douglas 
Haig’s intention, after capturing the Ridge, to 
press his advance in that region of the Arras 
sector. His idea had been, after capturing the 


Ridge, to begin his Flanders campaign with an 
assault on Messines Ridge, and afterwards to 
work towards the Belgian Coast from Ypres. 
But the breakdown of the French attacks 
compelled Sir Douglas Haig to persist in tho 
assaults east of Vimy in order to give assist- 
ance to the French. The result was some of 
the most terrible lighting of the war and the 
least conclusive. “I did not consider,” Sir 
Douglas Haig writes, “ that any great strategi- 
cal results were likely to be gained by follow- 
ing up on the front about Arras and to the 
south of it.” Yet he was compelled to persist 
against his better judgment by the events on 
the Chemin des Dairies. That was not the end 
of tho mischief. Messines Ridge was captured 
on June 9 by the most gigantic and successful 
mining operation ever recorded in history, but 
it was not possible to begin the attack east of 
Ypres until July 31. By that time, the good 
weather of tho year had all been used up. Sir 
Douglas Haig’s misfortunes did not end even 
here. Russia, who was to have delivered 
simultaneous offensives against Austria, made 
peace instead. Nor did Italy come up to 
expectations. Worse still, General Nivelle, 
who believed in the offensive on tho west, 
was succeeded, in consequence of the failure 
on tho Chemin des Dames, by General P6tain, 
who did not. It was not that P6tain believed 
that the problem of breaking the German line 
on the west was insoluble. The time would 
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come, especially when America entered the war, 
Wften an attack could be delivered with better 
prospects of success. He could see no reason 
for hoping that what had failed in 1915 and 
1910, w^en the French Army was much stronger 
and fresher, would have any better chance now, 
and his policy was to fall back on a strategical 
defensive until such time as there was a 
prospect of real superiority over the onemy. 
France’s losses- had been frightful, and, how- 
ever keen the offensive spirit of her soldiers 
might be, there is a limit to powers of endur- 
ance, beyond which it is unwise to burden 
the most willing horse. Thus, just at the 
moment when tho British Army was reaching 
its full strength, and cooperation with the 
French would have given the best results, that 
cooperation became impossible because of 
the growing exhaustion of the French Army. 
That was a direct consequence, as Sir Douglas 
Haig has pointed out, of our original unpre- 
paredness. While wo were weak, the enemy 
was free to concentrate his efforts against 
France and Russia, and “ tho excessive burden 
thrown upon the gallant army of France during 
this period caused thorn losses the effect of 
which has been felt all through tho war and 
directly influenced its length.” At the same 
time Russia dropped out of the war. Thus no 
sooner had we become fit to take our position 
in continental land warfare side by side with 
our Allies, than our Allies, exhausted by their 
losses during tho period of waiting, became 
incapable of effective cooperation with us. 

What was Sir Douglas Haig to do in these 
circumstances V Was he to abandon his hopes 
for the year and wait for the next year in tho 
hope that something better would turn up 
then ? Was he to admit that he had been 
wrong — through no fault of his own -in his 
expectations, and that perhaps they were 
right who had urged that for the present at 
any rate the Fast presented the best prospects 
of a successful offensive, and that the western 
offensive was an asset that could not bo realized 
yet ? Or was. he, on the contrary, to prosecute 
his own plans despite the fact that the French 
could render him no assistance in offence that 
counted for very much, and despite tho fact 
that Russia had seceded from the war ? ft 
was a difficult choice, but Sir Douglas Haig 
made the decision that was to bo expected 
of him, namely, to go on with his projected 
campaign in Flanders, even though all the 
French were able to do was to send a small 


contingent to support him. Ttmt was the. 
origin of tho campaign east of Ypres which# 
began on July 31, 1917. 

Thus the campaign of 1917, from which so 
much had been hoped, resolved itself into three 
sevoral and disconnected parts. Tho first was 
tho capture of the Vimy Hid go and tho opera- 
tions to tho east of it. The result of these was 
to bring us into touch with the Hindenburg line, 
or lather with the switch lino running from 
Drocourt to Q titan t. 

Thoy wore important operations, all attended 
with exceedingly hard fighting, hut, as Sir 
Douglas Haig feared, they carried with them 
no strategic rewards, but merely brought us 
up on the north to the Hindenburg lino which 
we had reached on the sout li. The second cam- 
paign was the capture of the Massines Ridge, 
which again carried with it no strategic conse- 
quences. The third was the Battle of Passchon- 
daele Ridge, cast of Ypres, perhaps the hardest 
fighting in the whole war, and again, as it turned 
out, unrewarded by decisive results. “When l 
read of the conditions under which they fought,'' 
said the Prime Minister of this operation, ” I 
marvel that the delicate and sensitive instru- 
ment of the human nerve and t he human mind 
can endure them without derangement. The 
campaigns of Stonewall Jackson fill us with 
admiration and wonder, as wo read how that 
man of iron led his troops through the mire 
and swamps of Virginia ; hut his t roops were 
never called upon to live for flays and nights 
in morasses under ceaseless thunderbolts from 
a powerful artillery, and then march into battle 
through an engulfing quagmire under a hail- 
storm of machine-gun fire.” 

Human beings ought not to have been put 
through such an on leal, and a policy t hat 
placed such a frightful strain on the quality 
of the troops cannot have been the right one.* 
It could only be justified, if at all, by success. 
And yet the military motives of Sir Douglas 
Haig are not only intelligible, but such as 
have every right to our sympathy. It has 
already been pointed out how constantly both 
Sir Douglas Haig and Sir John French harked 
back to that original plan with which the First 
Expeditionary Force set out ; it was a magnet 
that was always deflecting judgment. It has 
been shown further that it was not the fault 
of the British Army that this Flanders offensive 
was delayed to so late in tho year, or that tho 
weather in the late summer and autumn j>f 
1917 was almost tfie worst recorded. Trie 
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Chief of the French General Staff, May, 1917. 


water is never far below the surface of the 
soil in Flanders, and the bombardment of 
the whole countryside had made craters which 
joined the waters of the subsoil with the rains 
from the skies. Yet a further reason why 
Sir Douglas Haig clung with such obstinacy to 
this perhaps the costliest (in proportion to the 
results 1 set of operations in the whole war was 
that he understood it as the most promising 
1 n|basure of relief from the perils of the German 
submarine campaign, then almost at its worst. 


It was thought that if wo could only get 
command of the Belgian coast not only should 
we win great military advantage, such as we 
had coveted from the very beginning of the war, 
but wo should make easier the task of the 
navy in coping with the German submarines 
which made use of the Belgian ports The 
real answer to the German use of these ports 
for their submarines was from the sea, as 
Sir Roger Keyes showed later ; but it was not • 
for a soldier to suggest plans of action at sea 
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whichMidnot occur eveu to naval rmn until 
comparatively late in the war. Moreover, 
despe&te as the whole enterprise seems to us 
now, in the light of what, is known about the 
state of the ground, it may well have soemed 
feasible at the time. The fighting on the 
Somme began only a month earlier than tho 
attacks east of Ypres and thoy were inter- 
rupted by an interval of nearly six weeks 
between the ond of J uly and the resumption 
of tho operations in September. Yet they 
gave us in the end a gain of territory nearly 
30 miles across. A very much smaller 
gain would have given us everything that we 
wanted in Belgium. Seen from Yores, tho 
Pas3chendaolo- Ridge of which wo heard so 
much is no more than a slight undulation of 
the ground ; yet under normal conditions of 
weather it would have enabled us to make the 
coast plain untenablo by the enemy. Even as 
it was, tho progross of our advance and tho 
furious determination with which it was 
pressed caused tho Germans grave anxiety. 
in the middle of the attacks, von Kiihlmann 
was at pains publicly to renounce German 
political ambitions in Belgium, and politicians 
do not talk in that strain in Germany except 
after consultation with the soldiers and in 
order to prepare the .vay for a military retreat 
which has begun to appear likely. As an 
English writer put it at the tim.s the speeches 
in the Reichstag were only the shadows on 
tho blinds that concealed tho deliberations of 
the General Staff. Nothing but tho most 
unoquivocal success could have justified these 
operations. They were clearly wrong. Yet 
they wore intelligible, not a more exhibition 
of obstinacy as some critics have apparently 
thought. And they were defeated not so 
much by the enemy as by the weather. 

In his last dispatch Sir Douglas Haig makes 
a very elaborate defence of these operations. 
He compares the period of trench war faro 
which set in after the first Battle of Ypres in 
1914 to tho opening phases of a battle in which 
either side is seeking for the enemy’s weak 
spot, ami at the same time accumulating reserves 
to strike there as soon as lie shows signs of 
yielding. In this stage of the struggle, tho 
losses, ho points out, will necessarily be heavy 
on both sides ; and if the forces are approxi- 
mately equal there is no way of avoiding them. 
“ In former battles,” he continues, “ this stage 
of the conflict has rarely lasted more than a 
few days, and has often been completed in a 


fow hours. When armies of millions arj 
engage^ with tho resources of Europe behind 
them, it will inevitably bo long. It will include 
violent orises of fighting which, when viewed 
separately and apart from their general per. 
spective, will appear individually as great 
indecisive battles. To this stage belong the 
great engagements of 1919 and 1917, which 
wore down the strength of the German Armies.” 
But is it quite clear that the process of attrition 
w<u so much in our favour ? Already, by the 
middle of 1917, Russia hail been attrited out 
of the war, and Krai ice to a condition in which 
she was compollod to discontinue her offensive 
and economize her man-power. Our own army, 
which began sorious lighting much later, was 
able from the middle of 1919 to keep on attack- 
ing almost without intermission to tho end of 
tho following year, but at tho beginning of 1918 
our strength had, in consequence, been danger- 
ously reduced by the heavy casualties of the 
previous 18 months, and when the German 
offensive began the Allies on the western front 
were at a disadvantage in effort ive strength 
compared with the enemy. Whaf. won the 
victory, one would have thought, was not 
attrition (which indeed at one time in 1918 
looked as though it might lose us the war), 
but the breakdown of Austria (which so far 
as it went was rather an argument against, 
the western strategy of 1915-19); the heavy 
losses incurred by the enemy, not in our offensive 
of those years, hut in their own offensive of 
1918 ; the enemy's conviction, made certain 
by tho evidence that America meant to put her 
whole resources of man power at our disposal, 
that ho could not win ; the brilliant leading 
of tho Allied Annies in 1918; t he unity of c >m- 
mand, and lastly the steady pressure of our 
sea power. All these causes would have worked 
even if tho S >m irmod the Passchendaclo battles 
had never been fought. One of them - the 
downfall of Austria -would have worked sooner 
if we hid transferred some of tho energy spent 
on the battles of 1915 and 1919 to assisting 
Russia, or, later, Italy against Aust ria ; and had 
we given more men to the Eastern campaigns 
Russia might never have fallen out. nor Bul- 
garia have come in against us. Both tlie.se 
grave happenings, by adding to the enemy s 
strength, more than wiped out any problem- 
atical advantage that we might have gained 
by the processes of attrition on the wftst. 

A further argument for the persistence in 
the attacks (luring 1915, 101 0, and 191?^ waA 
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that a purely defensive policy may be as costly 
jp men as one of vigorous offence. Sir Douglas 
Haig urges that a defensive r61e lowers the 
moral of the troops, that it involves the loss of 
the initiative, thereby enabling the enemy to 
choose his own point of attack, that victory 
can only be won by the offensive, never by 
passive defence, and that our geographical 
position in Franco was unfavourable to a 
defensive policy, because we had been driven 
so far back that wo could not afford to give 
any more ground. Further, it is not true (he 
argues) without qualification that attack is 
more costly than the defence. “ Unsuccessful 
attack is generally more expensive than the 
defence, particularly if the attack is pressed 
home with courage and resolution. On the 
other hand, attack so pressed home, if skilfully 
conducted is rarely unsuccessful, whereas, in its 
later stagos especially, unsuccessful defence is 
far more costly than attack.” The whole of 
this argument is directed against the contention 
that until the Allies had obtained the requisite 
supremacy on the west they would have done 
better to remain on the defensive there, and 
give their aggressive energies to other theatres 
of war where the conditions were more equal, 
and whore more immediate and better results 
could be obtained than on the west. That 
the last word must be spoken on the west was 
never in any doubt, nor yet that a purely 
defensive policy could not by itself give us the 
desired victory. But that a strategical defen- 
sive policy was impossible under the circum- 
stances, and was no more economical of men, 
seems to be disproved by the policy of Petain 
after the failure of Nivelle on tho Aisne. If a 
strategical defensive used up as many men as 
the attack there would seem to be no reason 
why the French should not have gone on 
attacking throughout the summer of 1917, 
Sir Douglas Haig estimates the British casualties 
from the beginning of the Somme battle to the 
conclusion of the armistice as 2,140,000. (Up 
to the Somme battle our casualties had been 
about 450,000.) The German casualties in- 
flicted by British troops in the same period 
(July, 1916 -November, 1918) are estimated at 
two and a half millions. This period includes the 
German debacle which ended t he war, in w hich 
their casualties were exceptionally heavy — 
probably heavier than ours in the five months 
fighting from March to July, 1918. It would 
seem to follow that the margin of attrition 
W. $ur favour during the campaigns from 


1915 to 1917, must have been exceedingly 
small, if it existed at all. For it is elear th%fc 
the French losses in attrition were verjPmuch 
heavier than the Germans. Sir Douglas Haig 
estimates them at four millions, and this number 
added to our own is very little short of tlie total 
German casualties in the whole war. When it 
is remembered that Germany had very heavy 
fighting in Poland, and from time to time con- 
tributed strong contingents to the war in 
Turkey, Serbia and Italy, the conclusion seems 
irresistible that the process of attrition was not 
in the Allied favour, but against us. 

In the third week of November, 1917, there 
was fought at Cambrai a battle which was in 
some ways the most interesting of the whole 
series of Sir Douglas Haig’s battles. Cambrai 
was an afterthought and formed no part of 
his plans for the year. The Battle of Passchen- 
daele had ended with tho disappointment of our 
hopes in spite of very heavy expenditure of life 
and suffering. It seemed as though the cam- 
paign had finished for the year. The British 
troops were exhausted and needed rest, and 
their reserves had been used up in the fighting 
east of Ypres and of Arras. A formal offensive 
therefore was quite out of the question. Under 
these circumstances, the attack at Cambrai, 
which began on November 20, was admittedly 
in the nature of an experiment, for even if it 
met with the success that was hoped for, there 
was no possibility of following it up in the ex- 
hausted state of the British Army. The plans 
of General Byng, whose sector faced the Ger- 
man lines at Cambrai, were bold and original, 
and were based on a belief (hat the offensive 
capacities of the tanks had not yet been fully 
exploited. Unlike Flanders, which was water- 
logged and unfavourable to the movement of 
heavy tanks, which east of Ypres were usually 
swallowed up in mud before they could reach 
their objective, the country near Cambrai was 
rolling downland, dry and still hard. Havrin- 
court Wood, just behind the British line, is 
eight miles from Cambrai, and between them tho 
Scheldt Canal runs in a deep cutting obliquely 
across the intervening ground. Overlooking the 
canal from the west is Flesquieres Ridge, run- 
ning north and south, and at the extreme end 
of it, on the north side of the Bapaume Road, 
is Bo irlon Wood, the most conspicuous object 
in the ’.andscape. General Byng’s plan was to 
collect great numbers of tanks under cover of 
the Havrincourt Wood and to launch them 
unexpectedly on the enemy. He had reason 
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to think that the enemy’s lines opposite him 
^ere weakly held, owing to the heavy transfers 
of troops to meet our attacks oast of Ypres, and 
excellently as the Germans were served by their 
systenvof railways, it would be two days before 
they could bring tip reinforcements. General 
Byng, therefore, had hopes of capturing 
Cambrai, or failing that, of obtaining a position 
on the Bourlon Ridge which would take the 
Hindenburg line between Mceuvres and the 
Scarpo in reverse. “ My intentions/’ writes 
Sir Douglas Haig, “ as regards subsequent 
exploitation were to push west and north-west. 


battles in which the bombardments were very 
prolonged, it was several days’ notice— bift 
by forming great craters made for the enemy 
new defences as fast as it destroyed his old 
ones, and also increased the difficulties of rapid 
advance over the ground. The crude idea of 
" blasting our way through," which had carried 
us through most of our offensives hitherto had 
thus undergone a considerable refinement. Our 
artillery did excellent .work after the attack 
had been launched at Cambrai, but most of it 
was at unregistered targets. When it is re- 
membered how implicit had been the con- 
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taking the Hindenburg line in reverse from 
M oeuvres to the River Scarp*, and capturing 
all the enemy’s defensive positions and prob- 
ably most of Ins garrisons, lying westward of 
a line from Carnbrai northwards to the Sonsee 
and south of that river and the Searpe," and 
these successes would have been more valuable 
even than the capture of Cambrai itself. The 
key to the whole enterprise was surprise, and 
in order to make this more certain. General 
Byng even decided to dispense with a pre- 
liminary bombardment. This was a striking 
innovation for an attack on this scale, although 
General Nivelle, earlier in the year, had recog- 
nised the grave disadvantages of a heavy bom- 
bardment, which not only gave the enemy 
notice of our intention- -in some of the early 


faience reposed in our previous offensives in 
the effects of heavy devastating bombardment, 
the originality of the tactics at Cambrai be- 
comes the more striking. In the opening at- 
tack at Ypres on July .11 our artillery prrsnnnrl 
amounted to over 80 per cent, of the infantry 
engaged, and something like 2*1,000 tons of 
ammunition were disc* barged on that day. 
This expenditure of ammunition was kept up 
in all the' preliminary bombardments of the 
Ypres fighting. On September 20 and 21, for 
example, 42,000 tons of ammunition was ex- 
pended, and at the Battle of Broodseinde, 
on October I, the artillery pnsmuul ayiounted 
to 85 per cent, of the infantry engaged in the 
attack. These figures, which are those jpf Sjp 
Douglas Haig, show how revolutionary was 
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the break with the past made by General Byng 
A his plans for the Battle of Cambrai. 
f The surprise was completely successful. On 
the left, the whole of the German trench system 
between the canal and the Bapaume Road was 
carried. Flesquidros Ridge was stormed in the 
centre and on the right the canal was crossed 
at Masnicres. The success was continued on 
the following day, when Bourlon Wood was 
reached on the left and the 29th Division 
pushed towards Rumilly on the right. But 
here our successes ended. After days of 
desperate in and out fighting, we were com- 
pelled to fall back from Bourlon Wood, and on 
the right wo never roally made good our foot- 
ing across the canal in the direction of Rumilly. 
The enemy had managed to destroy the bridge 
over the canal at Masnieres on the first day, 
and in consequence our tanks never got across. 
But in spite of these later disappointments the 
bxttla in its opening stages was one of the most 
brilliant of the British victories. Further, it 
showed that incomparably the most valuable 
of all weapons against the German trench 
system- was surprise. Up to now we had 
chosen our sector of attack and persisted long 
after all chance of taking the enemy at a dis- 
advantage had disappeared. The fighting in 
the Somme Battle continued for six months 
on a field not more than 20 miles from end 
to end. The fighting in the Scarpe and Sons6e 
river sectors in the spring had been little more 
extended, and the attacks east of Ypres had 
been on a much narrower front. The British 
success at Cambrai showed for the first time 
what might be possible by varying the front, by 
surprise, and by what amounted to the same 
thing, by rapidity of lateral movement. 

The sequel to the battle drove home the 
same points, for the Germans later in the 
nfonth were able to effect a complete surprise 
on our right flank and to recover all and more 
of the ground that we had won there. For a 
time our centre and left made so sharp a salient 
that there was oven some danger of their boing 
surrounded and cut off, and it needed all the 
skill of the generals and ail the endurance of the 
troops to avoid a catastrophe. A catastrophe 
was avoided, but the warning was clear and 
unmistakeable. The second half of the battle 
had enforced the moral of the first half, that 
no positions, however strong, were proof 
against surprise and rapid movement. After 
y*e SJ^mme, and still more after the battles east 
of Arras and Ypres, the opinion had been very 


widely held that the defence had definitely 
beaten the attack, and that there was no mearib 

O' 

of restoring the balance betiveen them. The 
easy initial British success at Cambrai gliowed 
that our tactical ideas in the earlier bathes had 
been faulty, and that the problem of a break- 
through was by no means insoluble. The 
later stages of the battle showed us that the 
Germans, too, were convinced that the. offensive 
had not lost its power, and were a clear warning 
that it would be revived in a more dangerous 
and deadly form in the following spring. 

Cambrai was in the naturo of a footnote to 
the main events of the year, and while it 
strengthened confidence that we could win, 
there was at the end of 1917 a vory general 
doubt whether wo could win in the following 
year. It was recognized that tho Germans 
would probably attack in the following year, 
and that this attack would bo formidable ; but 
subject to their military policy and its event, 
which could not be foreseen, opinion was harden- 
ing against *a repetition in 1918 of tho con- 
tinuous offensives of 1917. The arguments 
for a change of policy wore much strengthened 
by the great Italian defeat at Caporetto, which 
at one time threatened the complete ruin of our 
Ally. After Neuvo Chapel le and Loos, Suvla 
Bay, the evacuation of Gallipoli, the overrun- 
ning of Serbia and the adhesion of Bulgaria to 
tho Central Powers ; after the Somme, the ruin 
of Rumania; and after Passchendaele, Caporetto. 
Some of the troops engaged in the later stages 
of the battle of Cambrai were on their way -to 
Italy when they were temporarily diverted, and 
the adoption of the principle of tho united front 
(on which more will be said in a later chapter 
continuing this description of the anatomy of 
the war down to the final triumph) was a rebuke 
to the local “ particularism ” of our military 
policy. It is fairly certain that if the Germans 
had not attacked with a violence and reckless- 
ness that did them fatal injury, neither should 
we have attacked. Instead, our policy would 
have been one of free man ecu v re in which all 
the fronts were treated as parts of a single 
campaign. We should (as indeed we did) have 
given particular attention . to the military 
defeat of Austria and of Turkey. On the west 
wo should have economized man -power until 
the arrival of the American Army had given us 
decisive numerical superiority. We should 
have developed by every means in our power 
the mechanical aids to victory and in particular 
the air arm and the tanks. We should have 
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cutlivated mobility and everything that final and nnexpeeledly early triumph must bo 
favoured tho ehaneos of surprise. These were reserved to another chapter. It may be con- 

the dominating ideas in men’s minds at the venient to epitomize t anatomy of the 

end of 1917. Happily, thanks to the mistakes British Army’s operations in L ranee during 
of the enemy, and ill particular to the squander- the years covered by this chapter; and hero 
ing of his resources in the offensive that began attention may be drawn to the diagram pub- 

in March, 1918, and to the institution of the lished with this chapter, which illustrates 

dingle command, events were better than our graphically from the beginning of the war to 

hopes, and the victory came six months or a the end of 1917 the gradual extension of tho 

* year before it had been expected. British front, the rise and fall in the number 

The •analysis of the causes which led to this of British troops, and the British casualties in 
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the principal actions. The great difficulty in 
re&ding'the history of a war so vast and eon.pli- 
cated as this is to keep a sense of the general 
plan through the multiplicity of the details; 
and this the graph may help the reader to do. 

The anatomy of the war down to December, 
11M7, may be thus conveniently summarized. 

First, (l). there is a period of open warfare in 
which both sides are mameuvring for position. 
'I'lto main brunt of this opening struggle was 
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“ f Neuve t ‘Impel le and Loos, which demon- 
strafed the quality of the British Army but 
showed how much progress had still to be 
made before our army was (it to undertake the 
nmjoi* operations of continental warfare. The 
Ibitish offensives at this time were premature 
(as indeed were those oi tin- Frond,), but the 
zeal with which the country threw itself into 
the problem of munitions was an excellent 
aiiguiv for the future. We were beginning to 
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homo by the French, but the British Army, 
small though it was, was able to give invaluable 
assistance on the western, which whs our own, 
/lank. Ttte chief battles in this period were 
Namur and Mens, Morhange (when* the French 
offensive in Lorraine came to grief), the Marne, 
and the first battle of Ypres Then there 
followed and lasted until the last months of tho 
war the trench warfare, in which the operations 
resembled those of a siege, with frequent raids 
and sallies on either side. 

Secondly, (2), for the first 18 months of 
this trench warfare, tho brunt of the work 
still continued to fall on tho French, though 
the British Army was steadily growing stronger. 
The French offensives, notably in Champagne, 
in 1914, and in the Arras region, wore very 
obstinate, and great losses were incurred. 
The chief British contributions were the defence 
of Ypres in the spring of 1915 (in which the 
French gave assistance), and the two battles 


understand that there was no such thing a* 
limited liability in war. and no real distinction 
between civilian and soldier. 

Thirdly. (U). for the la*1 six months of 1919, 
tho French and Fnglish were straining in con 
junction to effect a breach in the enemy's 
defences. The battle of this period is the loin* 
struggle on the Somme. This is also the 
period of Verdun. 

Fourthly, (4), there was a whole year of 
hard fighting in which the British Army, gain- 
ing in confidence and experience every day, 
carried the main burden of the offensive 
against the enemy. After the enrfy battles 
north of the Aisne the French abstained from 
t lie formal offensive, t hough they gave us 
assistance' in our attacks, notably north of 
Vpres. The fighting was continuous through- 
out the year, and the wisdom of this persist- 
cnee is still a subject <»f warm eontrov^p*y, 
though opinion tends more and more to the* 





LORD FRENCH REVIEWING THE VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS, June 17, 1916. 
The corps consisted of men above military age, or exempted for other reasons from aetive service, 
who voluntarily placed themselves at the disposal of the military authorities for purposes of home 

defence. 


views expressed in this diopter. The grunt 
battles ill this period were those to the east of 
Ypres, in the Arras region, round Hulleeourt, 
the Viniy Ridge and the Messines Ridge. 

Finally, (a), towards the end of the year 
there was fought the battle of Cambrai, which 


foreshadowed what was to eonie in the fol- 
lowing year— both the offensive of the 
Germans that began in March and the 
final triumph, in which the British Army 
took a great, and towards the end of the 
year, a predominating part. 
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B Y the middle of September, 1018, the 
war had entered on a new phase. The 
great Mindonburg Line had been broken 
through on September 2 {see ante p. 005 
et neq.) at Quoant, and the supporting line* 
behind it were in imminent danger of being 
either penetrated or turned. Moreover, many 
of the positions in which the Germans were now 
attempting to stand were only halt prepared 
for resistance, or consisted merely of natural 
positions hastily put in a state of defence. The 
task thon before the All it's was to break the 
power of the enemy at all these points. 
Moreover, it must not he forgotten that the 
main lateral lines of communication of the 
Germans extending from Tbionville to Maubeuge 
(the latter an important centre for the whole 
of the lines of supply) were by the advance of 
the Allies becoming more and more threatened, 
and once these were captured, the eastern 
position of the German defences from the 
Alsace frontier westward would be cut off from 
any good supply line, leaving only communica- 
tions back through Belgium or the Ardennes. 
To retire through the Eif el was almost impossible * 
for large numbers. They were rapidly getting 
into the dangerous position in which every 
army is placed whoso main line of communion, 
tions is parallel to its front. Moreover, the 
German position on the Belgian coast and in 
Belgium was threatened by our progress 
and by our naval activity, and it was 
Vol. XIX.— Part 247 


becoming plainer every day that only by 
a considerable retirement could the mom 
exposed portions of the German forces bo saved 
f.-om disaster. There was yet another point to 
be considered. The Germans were getting to 
the end of their reserves of men. The Allies 
were daily becoming stronger. 

Immediately facing the First and 1 bird 
Armies were the highly developed series of de- 
fences spoken of gonerioally as the Hindenburg 
Line a complicated system of trenches ex- 
tending one behind the other for miles, pro- 
tected by innumerable wire entanglements 
s lengthened with concrete pill boxes, and 
by thousands of machine-gun and innumerable 
trench mortar positions. It was altogether the 
most formidable combination of military works 
that had ever been imagined and constructed I y 
man, the result of over three years’ work, in 
which the German military engineers had ex- 
hausted every resource of art known to them. 
Nor had they ceased from continually adding 
to and improving them in every way possible. 
They were quite untouched when they were 
finally and successfully attacked. Thu fact 
that they were all overpassed with compara- 
tive ease shows the high courage and tenacity 
of our troopH, the admirable organization of 
our offensive forces, the co-ordination, of all 
aims to the object aimed at, and the brilliant 
tactical leading conceived by the Higher 
manders and executed by those more inline- 
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(iiately .connected with the work of the various 

units. 

0 

In fipnt of the First Army was that portion 
of the German position Shown as the Fresnes- 
Rouvroy system. This lay in front of the 
Drocourt-Qu6ant defences, which ran down to 
the main Hindenburg Line at Qu6ant. Some 
distance behind this was the Canal du Nord, to 
which allusion has already been made, and 
which proved another strong defensive position. 
Between St. Quentin and the village of Bantou- 
zello, the upper defences of the Hindenburg 
system lie sometimes to the west but more 


point the canal was dry. la the canal cuttings 
the Germans had constructed numerous 
tunneled dug-outs and shelters, and on the 
edges they had well -concealed concrete { qt 
armoured macliino-gun emplacements. The 
tunnel itself was used to provide accommoda- 
tion for troops and was connected with the 
defences above by numerous shafts. South of 
Bellioourt, on the western sido of the canal, 
there were two lines of contiguous trench, 
running parallel to the canal : the front one 
distant from it about 2,000 yards, the rear 
one at an average distance of 1,000 yards. 



WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS ON THE HINDENBURG LINE. 


generally to the east of the line of the Escaut 
Canal. The canal itself did not form the 
enemy’s mainline of resistance, but only an ad- 
vanced part of a deep defensive system, ol' winch 
the most notable feature was the skill with 
which it was placed so as to prevent our artillery 
occupying effective positions from winch to 
attack it. The canal whenever suitable was used 
to afford cover to resting troops and to the 
garrisons of the main defensive trench line's 
dur ing a bombardment. Between Bellicourt 
and' the neighbourhood of Vendhuillo the canal 
passes through a tunnel for a distance of 6,000 
yards. South of Bellicourt, where the canal 
emerges from the tunnel, the cutting be- 
comes shallow, till at Bellenglise the canal is 
almost at the ground level. South of this 


Doth of these were extremely si rongly organised 
and covered in front with heavy wire entangle- 
ments. North of the tunnel the Hindenburg 
double trench line was immediately to tli* 
east of the canal and was linked up with the 
defences to the west of it. There wee also 
many trenches at various points, placed 
to protect important local positions, or those 
from which fire could be brought to hear on 
an advancing enemy. The whole of these lines 
were connected up ’’Y numen.us communication 
trenches. At « distance of 4,000 yards behind 
the most easterly of these there was a second 
double row of works known as the Beiuircvo.r- 
Fonsomme line, also a very complicated and 
strong construction with numerous concrete 
shelters and machine-gun emplacements* the. 
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frortt covered by a deep wire entanglement. 
% The whole bolt of country thus converted into 
■* one giganfcit^fortress varied in depth from 7,000 
to 10,000 yards, in which every point capable 
of being turned into a strong defensive post 
had boon so organized. 

An important feature of the country over 
which the First Army had to advance, and one 
which divided the operations into two, was the 
marshy water line known as the Senate Cana! 
and rivor, connected with the Searpe by the 
Trinquis river, which runs from Biache down 
to Etaing. This lino of marsh and impractic- 
able country ran back in an oasterly direction 
until it met the Escaut Canal to the north-east 
of Cambrai, and then went farther east past 
Denain and Valenciennes, forming a large 
tract eminently unsuited for military opera- 
tions. It could not be crossed except at the 
bridges. North and south of it the ground was 
more open — rolling bare downs intersected at 
intervals by narrow valloys with streams 
which ran down to the canal. 

The Canal du Nord itself, which was dry, 
varied in depth below tho surface from 50 to 
100 feet, according to tho lie of the ground 
through which it was cut. At the bottom, the 
canal sides were revetted with brickwork to a 


height roughly of 14 feet. Abt>ve 4frat, tho 
earth was left at such a slope as tj/ie 
character of the chalk allowed, and this 
was a fairly steep one. It Was evident that 
such an obstacle was cosy to defend and should 
have been almost impossible to cross * It does 
not appear, however, that there were any 
arrangements for the actual flanking defence 
of the ditch. Possibly the opinion of the 
German engineers was that nothing in the 
nature of a caponiere would have been of any 
utility against bombing. Be that as it may, 
they appear to have relied more on the physical 
obstacle of the canal rather than on any actual 
defence of the ditch, and to have oxpended all 
their efforts on the works on the oast and west 
side, chiefly on the former. At places the Ger- 
mans, however, held a position on the western 
side of the canal as well as on the eastern, though 
the main position was always on the latter. 
In its northern portion it was too strong to 
be carried by direct attack, but it was con- 
sidered possible to cross it near M oeuvres. 
South of tho Bapaume -Cambrai line on the 
south of Moeuvres and on the western side of 
the canal, there were two lines of trenches pro- 
tected with deep belts of wire entanglement, 
and these had to be carried before the passage 
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of the canal could bo secured But on the 
day of trial there happened here what, has often 
happened before in similar situations, the 
troops in front of the formidable ditch made 
by the canal were not inclined to fight, to the 
bitter end with such an obstacle behind them, 
and they appear to have given up these lines 
without much effort. 

Tho Germans quickly realized that the 
position which our armies had won on 
September 18 between Gouzeaucourt and St. 
Quentin was a serious throat against tho 
Hindenburg Line, and in tho afternoon of that 
day they delivered an attack on a largo scale 
and a wide front below the Arras-Cmnbrai road 
from Moeuvres down to Gouzeaueourt against 
the ground held by the Guards, the 3rd and 
37th Divisions. It. was preceded by a very 
heavy bombardment, but was completely 
unsuccessful, tho Germans being repulsed with 
heavy loss. Another attack which was de- 
livered north of M oeuvres was a failure, 
although at places the enemy succeeded in 
entering our trenches, from which he was 
driven back by counter-attacks. (South of 
Gouzeaucourt, too, there was some lighting, 
but the German attempts were equally 
futile in this region. On the right of the 
Allied line in the neighbourhood of St. Quentin, 


the French made progress after a severe 
struggle. Round Havrincnurt a large amount 
of stores was captured in the shape of material 
evidently intended for the construction of 
winter residences ; an immense quantity of 
luxuries in tho shape of wines, liqueurs, cigar- 
ettes, etc. ; and a considerable number of postal 
packets, among which were great quantities 
of cakes, fruit, sausages and other food -stuffs. 

On September 19 tho French, in t he direction 
of St. Quentin, took the wood of Savy and 
Fontaine-led lores ; on September 20 C'ontoK- 
eourt, Cast-res, and Kssigny-le-t hand. 

On September 19 the British made furtljer 
progress north of Gauche \Y r ood and re-estab- 
lished themselves firmly at Mouivres, which 
had been the centre of lighting for the last, 
two days, in tho course of which our troops 
had more than once advanced across the canal 
there, only to be driven back to tho western 
edge of the village. The place was*uu kwardly 
situated, for it lies in a dip of the ground, 
and the canal is immediately behind it. At 
this point, there was a gallant feat well worthy 
of record. A small party, consisting of a 
corporal and six men ot the 1/oth Highland 
Light Infantry, held a post in the northern 
Corner of the village for 48 hours, until relieved 
by the final effort, which won the village. The 
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THE BREAK IN THE HINDENBURO LINE, SEPTEMBER 18, 191* 
Australians shooting at the fleeing Germans. 


mou had only their iron rations with them 
when they were besieged, and they suffered 
from hunger. Moreover, they were affected 
by the weather, which was exceedingly wet 
and trying. Yet, notwithstanding all the 
German efforts, they were ablo to hold out 
till rescued, and inflicted great loss on the 
enemy. 

On September 20, though there was some 
minor fighting along the front, no counter- 
attack of any moment was delivered by the 
Germans, but in Epehy there was very hard 
fighting. This was also captured and the area 
between Ep6hy and Leinpire completely cleared. 
The 8th and 49th Divisions attacked towards 
the Fresnes-Rouvroy line, and made con- 
siderable progress. With these exceptions 

there was a pause in the fighting on September 
20, only actions of minor moment taking 
place, but the Canadian Corps extended its 
line southwards nearly down to Mceuvros, 
where it joined the left of the Third Army. 
It- will he remembered that the advance 
of the latter hail been covered by the right 
of the First Army, to which the Canadians 
belonged. Benay, south of St. Quentin, 

was taken by the French. The grip was 

now tightening round this town.* In the 
north we wero at Gricourt, and at the 
south t ^ Benny, from whence the line 

external round the front of Savy-Holnon- 
Fresnoy to Gricourt. * 

On September 20 our line was also advanced 


in the north-west of La B.asseo on a front of 
21 miles as far as the villages of Rue du Marais 
and La Tourelle. The Gormans endeavoured 
to stop the advance of Mangin’s troops on 
the north-east of Soissons, where the position 
that they occupied was very threatening to 
the western end of the Chemin-des-Dames. 
Five attacks were delivered on the night of 
September 19-20 to the north of Allemant and 
to the east of the farm of Moisy, but all w r ere 
driven back with heavy loss. 

On September the French took the fort 
and village of Verideuil, so that their front 
was now on the Oise from Truvecy. 

On September 24 an attack was made by them 
on the south-west of St. Quentin in combination 
with the neighbouring British troops, und 
overcoming a strenuous resistance of the 
Germans they captured Dallon close to the 
Somme Canal and the spur known as 
LVEpino cle Dallon. In this operation 
500 prisoners were taken and a largo 
number of machine-guns. The attack was 
extended over a front of four miles from 
the river Omignon oast of Vermand south- 
wards. The fighting, especially about Selency, 
which is on the main Amiens - St. Quentin 
road, and only two miles west of St. Quentin, 
was very severe. 

On September 25 this operation was con- 
tinued, and during the night progress w r as made, 
especially to the north-west of St. Quentin. 
Some further progress was made by English 
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^troops to the north-west of La Bussee, which 
re&ulted in our line boing somewhat advanced, 
and over 100 prisoners taken. During tho 
night of September 2~> a counter-attack was 
launched by the enemy, but was completely 
unsuccessful, several prisoners remaining in 
our hands. Further small successes were 
gained by us to tho north-west of Amiontieros 
and iii patrolling encounter* near that point 
and Ypres. 

The ground gained since September IS 
had now brought our troops — the Fourth, 
Third, and First Annies — to a line on Sep- 
tember 20 running from the village of Selency 
to Gricourt and Pontruot, and thence cast 
of Villeret and Lempire to Villers-Guislain 
and Gouzoaucourt. This continued northward 
to Kavrineourt and Muiuvros along the west 
side of the Canal du Nord to the floods of the 
Sensco at Kcourt - St. Quentin. In front of 
the Third Army, the centre of our forces, and 
the First Army to the north of it, there were 
strong German positions which covered the 
approaches to Cambrai bet ween the Canal du 
Nord and the Kseaut Canal, which included 
the section of tho Hindenburg Line itself 
north of Gouzoaucourt. The enemy's trenches 


in this sector faced south-west, and it 
necessary to take them os a preliminary tt^ 
any further advance to enable tho artillery 
of the Fourth Army to get into a position 
whence it could bombard the exceptionally 
strong portion of the enemy’* line fnemg this 
part of our forces to prepare the way for the 
infaiftry assault. To deceive the enemy 
Field -Marshal Haig ordered a heavy artillery 
fire to be directed during the night, of 
September 2(1-27 along the whole fronj. of the 
t hree armies. Then the First and Third Armies 
were to advance and push nearer to their final 
objective, which would render easier the task 
of the Fourth Army’s artillery. 

September 2(> saw a considerable enlarge- 
ment of the operations against the Germans. 
The French, in conjunction with the American 
First Army, composed of their I., Ill and \\ 
Corps, each of three divisions, at tackl'd in the 
Champagne district- on both sides of the 
Argonnc, between tho Meuse and the Suipp* s 
rivers, on a front which extended over 40 
miles. On the 27th the Third mid First 
British Armies attacked with the IV., VI., 
XVI I., and tho Canadian Corps, in the direction 
of Cambrai, on a front of about 13 miles from 
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THE ARGONNE FRONT. 


Gouzeaucourt to the neighbourhood of Sauchy- 
I .es tree. On September 28 an Anglo -Belgian 
force under King Albert advanced to the 
assault on a 23-mile front from near Dixmude 
to Ploegsteert. The Belgian coast was also 
heavily bombarded by our Navy. 

Thus from the Meuse to the coast the 
whole German line was vigorously battered. It 
was the biggest battle which had been under- 
taken by the Allies since the beginning of the 
war. The object of the French and American 
attack on both sides of the Argonno was in the 
lirst place to penetrate and turn the enemy’s 
defences in the Champagne with the intention 
of moving ultimately in the direction of 
M6zieres. This would completely outflank 
the German defences which the British were 
attacking frontally, and would also, in com- 
bination with the American attack from the 
ground gained in the St. Mihiel salient, threaten 
thoi whole of the lines back into Germany 
south of Luxembourg and grasp the main 
lateral connexion running from Mezieres -Sedan 
back to the oast, and in addition the line which 
ran up from M6zieres to Namur. Both the 
French and the American preparations for 
the attack had been made with the greatest 
secrecy. The enemy knew he was likely to 
bo attacked, but could not determine which 
were the most threatened points. 

The operations undertaken on the right 
flank ot the Allied armies involved some 
changes m the disposition of the American 
Army. f The Second American Army took over 
4he country which had been won in the Sts^ 
Mihiel salient, while the First Army was trans- 


ferred to the immediate left of Genera) 
Go maud’s force for the advance on both sides 
of the Argonne, and the French Fourth Army 
moved forward on their left. The French had 
been ready to advance since the middle of 
July, and Gouraud was only waiting for the 
completion of Marshal Foch’s arrangements 
to thrust forward against the Germans. Every 
necessary step had been taken by General 
Ptftain to ensure the success of the movement, 
which was a very important one, threatening 
important Gorman communications, and a 
vast number of guns had been collected together 
to support the infantry. The task of the 
Second American Army was to feint with 
gun -Are against t he German positions about 
Briey and thence towards Metz so as to make 
the enemy believe that an advance in continua- 
tion of the St. Miliiel battle was to be made in 
that direction. It succeeded, for the German 
cominfinders collected a considerable reserve, 
numbering about 15 divisions, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Briey — an important coal-mining 
centre which they hoped to hold — to oppose any 
attempt to break through at this point. But 
the real intention of the Allied commanders 
aimed at a much more important objective 
for the time -the railway line which ran east 
and west through Grand Pr6. This was of vast 
importance to the German communications. 
Interrupted, it would leave only circuitous 
lines available to connect the eastern 
extremity of the German defences with those 
to the west. 

It seems probable that the Germans totally 
misapprehended the direction from which the 
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attack was to take place ; possibly this was 
due Jo tllte defensive attitude which the French 
. fourth Army had maintained for some time 
paste They thought it was to be a con- 
tinuation of the advance from the St. Mihiel 
salient, whereas it was really on both sides of 
the Argonno from Reims to Verdun. It is 
a great tribute to the air service of t he Allies 
that the Herman aviators should liavo been 
kept so far back as not to have observed the 
movements of the American troops to the 
right of ( Joumud 

The Germans had an important line of fori ifi- 


At 11 p.111. on September 25, between the 
buippes an< * the Aisno, a distance of some 10 
milos, the artillery preparation was commenced 
with great intensity, and at 5 25 a.m. Jin 
September 20 the Fourth French Army, umloa 
General Gouraud, and the First American 
Army, under General Liggett, began their 
forward movement ; the French on the west 
of the Argonne. the Americans on the east, 
iho French troops advanced to the assault 
at a pace which was regulated at about 25 yard*- 
to tho minute. The trout consisted of a com* 
oamtivelv thin line of sufficient strength to 



A GERMAN MILITARY ROAD AND DUC 

cations running from Rninevillo along the 
Forges Brook by Bet hincourt - Malineourt, 
w hence it went back through the Argonne Forest 
ridge, which was itself rendered practically 
impassable by obstructions both of an active 
mid passive nature. This stretch of country, 
some four miles wide, divided the French 
from the American lino of advance. Varonnes 
was held as an important strong post by the 
Prussian Guards at a point where the natural 
defences were less formidable. Yuinjuuis 
was held in tlie same way. Four lines of 
defences faced the Americans, composed of 
the Hindenburg Line and then in succession 
minor defences known locally as the Hagen 
Lino, then the Volker Line, and lastly the 
Kriemhilde. 


-ours IN THE FOREST OF ARGONNE. 

carry the maehine-guu positions covering the 
German first line. The attack was successful • 
from the very commencement, and while this 
a Ivanced position was being carried, an 
overwhelming bombardment was carri<td on 
against the fiiNt main line of the Germans, to 
which many of their troops in the advanced 
posts had fallen hack. By S.25 the first- waive # 
of infantry had accomplished its task, and then, 
reinforced, the French went on against, the 
main line, of resistance, which ran along 
the scries of heights the farm of Navarin, 
the hill of Souain, the elevations of Muret, 
Tahure, Mesnil, and the ground to the north 
of the Main de Massiges, These, all 
strongly fortified, formed an excellent line 
of observation over the country in front of 
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them, and constituted a formidable combination $ 
of trenches covered by wired entanglement, 
to a depth of over three miles on the whole 
fft^nt of the attack. Between the Suippe and 
0 the Argonno the villages of Tahuro, Ripont, 

r» 

Rouvroy, Camay -en-Dormois, Sorvon, which 
fonnod supporting points to the defences, were 
all taken after some strenuous fighting, although 



GENERAL LIGGETT. 

Commanded the First American Army. 

other places, such as the farm of Navarin, the 
elevations of Souain, of Taliure and Mesnil, 
wore taken at the first rush. The general line 
was carried somewhero between noon and 
one o’clock. This success w.as very largely due 
to the French artillery barrage, which, moving 
in front of the advancing troops, had facilitated 
their advance and had prevented to a great 
extent the arrival of reinforcements to the 
German front line. 

THfo Gorman artillery does not seem to have 
played a great part in the action, and was, 
compared with the French, comparatively 
ineffective. The barrage was chiefly the work 
of the French 75’s arnl had been limited to tho 
front lino of German heights. Over this the 
heavy guns did the work, while the field guns 
were brought up to nearer positions. At some 
points on the lino of the Dormoise, especially 
at Ripont, a strong resistance was put up, but 
was overcome eventually. 

There wijs no doubt that the Germans had 
expected the French attack. For a fortnight 


before it was actually launched, numerous raids 
had been made on the German front aloqg the 
whole line, which naturally attracted their 
attention. These, combined with observation 
from the air, had placed the French com- 
manders in full possession of the . disposi- 
tions of the German forces. The position 
attacked was an extromely strong one with 
a good command of view over the position 
from which the French took off, and the 
ground itself was extremely difficult : the irre- 
gular alternating ravines and the heights well 
covered with numerous small woods, all of 
which had been turned into strong points, 
were formidable objects to overcome. The soil 
was oasily turned by wet into a very slippery 
form of mud. The country over which the 
attack vras at first 'delivered was so much cut 
up that it was almost impossible to use tanks. 
Altogether, the depth of the German lines 
here was over three miles, a continuous series 
of trenches equipped with all the resources 
of military art. Both sides possessed in tho 
linos which they hold very strong positions, 
although, from its command of the ground 
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CONCRETE BLOCKS BUILT BY THE 
GERMANS TO OBSTRUCT A ROAD IN 
THE MEUSE SECTOR. 

in front of it, the German was the stronger. 
The point which troubled the German Supreme 
Command was that tho whole line of attack 
was so long that it was difficult to know where 
penetration would be attempted and where 
it would bo necessary to throw' in reserves. 
This was even more important . because the 
number of reserve divisions available was 
rapidly diminishing. In the middle of tho 
month they had had 71 available, but the 



PRISONERS TAKEN BY GOURAUD’S ARMY MARCHING THROUGH CHALONS. 


day after the battle commenced— -on Sep- 
tember 28 21 of those had been used up at 

the front and only 50 were now remaining, 
of which not more than 20 were fresh troops. 

The general outcome of the first day of the 
French attack was that they captured about 
14 miles of the old Hmdenburg Line on the 
Huttos or heights between So uain- Somme Py 
and the Argonno forest. The depth taken 
was botween two and three miles, arid in many 
points they wore in a position in advance of 
what they had held before the German offensive. 

The first objective of the Americans was 
Montfaucon, a dominating position in front of 
the well-known Mort Homme, between the 
Meuse and the Aire. Held by Americans, it 
would seriously compromise the railway lino 
coming up through the Grand Pr6 gap to Dun 
and S to nay, two important passages over the 
Mouse, which Moltke had seized in August, 
1870, when pursuing Macrnahon’s army, so 
as to prevent it crossing tho Meuse at these 
points and marching down on Metz. 

The advance of the Americans was as 
successful as that of tho French. Their 
artillery was more powerful than that of their 
opponents, and the poison gas shells which 
they employed soom to have produced great 
effects. The front of the infantry advance 
was about 20 miles, and was covered to some 
extent by the early morning mist, gorges 


was completely surprised, and once they got 
the Gormans on the run t hey kept them at. it , 
pressing forward after severe fighting, and taking 
Gercourt and then Dannevaux, some five 
miles in advance of their starting point. The 
American troops on the left of this particular 
advance had a more difficult task. Mont- 
t'aucon was very strongly fort ified, and bristled 
with machine-guns. The disposition of the 
trenches gave no partieular advantage to the 
attacking force from their forward point 
towards Dannevaux, especially as the field 
artillery was quite unable to accompany the 
advance owing to the enormous difficulties 
offered by the ground, which was a mass of 
craters, most of them half-full of water. The 
artillery fire, therefore, was limited i,o tin* 
long-range guns from positions farther hack, 
and it was not till the next day, when by great 
exertions the lighter guns haVl been brought 
forward to an effective range, that the garrison 
at this point was compelled to retire or sur- 
render. 

Farther to the west, on the 2(>th, the 
Americans were more successful. Vaucjiioi* 
was taken, and Varoimcs. From \fcircnnes tho 
enemy succeeded in moving hack most of his 
artillery, after destroying the bridges over the 
Aire at Choppy and Vurennes, preventing 
the advance of the American artillery and 
slowing down their attack. At Montblain- 
ville, whero the third line of German trenches 

y i 
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(fche Volker Lino) ran eastwards towards ^ 
Montfaucon, the Germans were enabled to 
hold out until the next day. During the 
flight, however, the American engineers 
# bridged the Aire at several points, making a 
way for the field artillery to advance in the early 
morning of September 27. 

Our Allies then went on with a rush, again 
covered 'to some extent by the morning mist. 
Charpentry was quickly taken and the Volker 
Line stormed, the troops moving further on 
and taking the villages of Tvoiry, Epinonville, 
and Nantillois. By this success the Mont- 
faueon position was gained, with a wide 
range of view over the neighbouring 
country. 

On the first day of the advance alone the 
French and Americans between them took 
12,000 prisoners. 

On September 27 the French under Gouraud 
and Americans under Liggett, besides consoli- 
dating the positions they had won, pushed 
forward beyond them. They were subject 
to many severe counter-attacks executed by 
12 new divisiofis, but, these notwithstanding, 
made considerable progress. They reached 
within a mile of Somme Pv and crossed the 
railway to Challerange east of that village. 


Cernav was taken and the troops reached to 
Gratreuil and Fontaine -en-Donnajp and the 
western bank of the Aisne. 0 

On the east of the Argonne the American* 
made some further progress in spite of German 
counter-attacks. In both cases the advance 
was. now facilitated by armoured cars. 

^ o 

The French Fifth Army, under General 
Bert helot, which, with some Italian troops, 
occupied the ground between Gouraud, east 
of Reims, and Mangin to the north of the 
Aisne, had been for some time awaiting events 
on the Veslo, but on September 30 they went 
forward to attack the German position on the 
north side of the river. The fighting was 
obstinate, but the villages of Revillon, Romein, 
arid Montigny wore captured and the French 
forces pushed on ahead. The result of this 
advance was that the next day the enemy 
abandoned the plateau between the Aisne and 
the Reims region. The banks of the Aisne were 
reached, and in front of Reims the French lines 
were advanced to the outskirts of Fort St. 
Thierry. Between the Argonne and the Meuse 
the Americans had also made progress, as 
had Gouraud 1 s troops on their left. St. Marie- 
a-Py, Aure, and Marvaux wore captured, and 
they reached the borders of Monthois some six 
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a Wrecked American tank abandoned on the road to varbnnbs. 
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ST. MIHIEL : A TEMPORARY 

miles from Vouziera, but the Germans still 
held on to Bouconville. 

On September 28 the front of attack was 
prolonged by the Anglo-Belgian forces under 
King Albert attacking on a line of 23 miles 
from Dixmudo to Ploegsteert. The details of 
the advance had been settled at a conference 
with the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Armies at Cassel on September 9. Tho force 
available consisted of the Belgian Army ; some 
French Divisions ; all the artillery, and a certain 
number of infantry divisions of tlie Second 
British Army, commanded by General Sir If. 
PI timer. Once more the British section of the 
at tack was begun without preliminary bombard - 
moat. At 5.110 a.m. the XIX. and II . Corps of 
the Second Army attacked on a front of some 
44 miles south of the Ypms-Zonnebeke road. 
The assault was commenced by the 14th 
Division, under Major-General P. C. B. Skinner, 
the 35th Division, under Major-General A. H. 
Mar indin, aided by the 29th and 9th Divisions. 
"Later in the battle these were supported by the 
41st Division, commanded by Major-General 
S. T. B. Lawford, and the 30th Division, under 
Major-General C. Coffin. On the left of the IT. 
Corps the Belgian Army prolonged the line of 
attack as far as Dixnuide. Just before the 
Belgians attacked, King Albert issued his 
Order of the Day : 

Soldiers, go forward and make a powerful assault mi 
the muuny positions by t ho side of your heroic British 
and French comrades. It is your duty to drive hack t he 
invader, who has been oppressing vour brethren for the 
past, four yearn. The hour is decisive. The Germans 
are retiring everywhere. 

Soldiers, .show yourselves worthy of the >aere<l •'««•>« 
of our independence, worthy of our tradition*, worthy 
of our rare. Forward for right, for freedom, lor glorious 
and immortal Belgium. 

Both the British and Belgian attacks we re 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MEUSE. 

brilliantly successful. The Germans, who had 
five divisions of Kixt von Annin’s army to 
hold t licit* line -an insufficient force wow 
driven rapidly hack from the high ground 
east of Ypres, and by the end of the day 
the British had passed far beyond the extreme 
limits of the 1917 buttles and had captured 
Kortewildc, Zandvoorde, Kruisceeke and Boeo- 
laere, while on t Ins left the Belgian troops 
had taken Zonnebeke, Poelcapello and 
Sehaupbaillie, and completely cleared the 
Houlthulst forest. Large numbers of guns wore 
captured by the Belgians, of which a good pro- 
portion were taken in the forest, and altogether 
they captured some 3(H) pieces. The British 
took about 150 guns, and the two forces 
between them appear to have made some 5,000 
prisoners. Tlie weather was misty, and it seems 
probable* that, as tin* attack was made without 
preliminary bombardment, the Gen nans were 
more or less surprised. Where the Belgians 
attacked there was still some wire left, hut it 
had been largely destroyed by recent artillery 
fire, a four hours’ bombardment having been * 
devoted to this purpose ; hut on the British 
front the' entanglements were fewer, and them 
was no at tempt until t he act mil attack to dilMroy 
them with shell fire. It was ground over which 
there had been a considerable amount, of 
fighting, as has been described in previous • 
chapters. The country itself was the most 
formidable obstacle, with its w at (i- logged 
soil and shell-holes full of vtatcr, and the 
rapidity with which the Allied troops swept tho 
enemy before them shows that the latter had 
greatly lost heart. 

On the next day, the advance was continued, 
arid by night- tho line had advanced a position 
running from Dixmude by the forest of IfouJfc* 
hulst, Stadcnbcrg, Westrooseboke, Passion - 
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daele, Moorslede, Becelaere, Gheluvelt and 
Messines, an advance of from four to six miles. 
ThlWwas some distance in front of the positions 
ye had won in tho previous autumn, but 
had subsequently to give up. The Allied 
troops were threatening Roulers and had 
reached the Roulors-Menin road, while the 
Belgians wore within 20 miles of Bruges. The 
attack had been supplemented by coastal 
action by our Navy, which had bombarded 
severely the German positions on the coast- 
line. 

On September 30 our troops reached the 
Roulors-Menin road, and were within two 
miles of Menin. This pronounced advance 
threatened the whole of the Germans on the 
coast, and was a serious throat to their position 
at Lille, from which they were beginning to 
withdraw some of then* stores and troops. 
They also ordered a number of tho inhabitants 
to accompany them 
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IN THE CANAL DU NORD. 


. After capturing the line known as the 
Flanders ridge, the left Allied attack under 
King Albort, which was now supported by 
General Degoutte’s French Army, was con- 
tinued. Degoutte, it will be remembered, had 
previously fought on the Marno. 

. On September 30 four of General Plumer’s 
divi^onsfthe 9th, the 29th, the 14tli and 35th, 


continued their advance against the Gerryans 
towards Ledeghem The 9th Division pressed 
forward across the road and railway between 
Menin and Roulers towards Ledeghem, while 
the 29th Division advanced on Gheluvelt 
assisted by the 35th Division; These «two 
divisions were supported by the 4 1st and 
36th Divisions, while the 31st, 30th and 34th 
Divisions operated towards Wytsqhaete, and 
drove back the enemy from the ridge there and 



GENERAL SIR H. PLUMER, G.C.B. 
Commanded the British Forces on the Belgian 
Front, September, 1918. 

from Ploegsteert Wood. In spite of the 
weather, which was incessant rain, the British 
troops on October 2 crossed the Lys river 
between Werwicq and Comines and also took 
Ledeghem. 

The new French force came into action on 
September 30, deployed about Staden, and with 
the Belgians went on north of Roulers in the 
direction of Thourout. The Germans now 
withdrew from Armen tieres, La Basseo and 
Lille, and the British took Fleurbaix. Franco- 
Belgian troops pushed on on October 2 towards 
Hooglede. The German line of withdrawal in 
Flanders now extended from Armentieres to 
the south towards Lens, the enemy being 
closely followed by our troops. 

The advance of our First and Third Armies, 
commenced on the 27th against the formid- 
able obstacle of the Canal du Nord. This in. 
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its northern portion was too formidable an 
obstacle to be carried by direct attack. It 
was therefore determined to pass it in the 
neighbourhood of Manures, to burst through 
the Gerjnan line, and deploy to the north against 
the rear of the canal defences. The northern 
part ot the attack was covered by a thick 
smoke screen. 

The troops on the north of the SenscV 
made a big demonstration with much artillery 
fire so as to hold the enemy and prevent 
him moving across the Sensee against the 
flank of the English rear assaulting troops. 

The passage of the Canal du Nord was an 
extremely well-managed manoeuvre. The whole 
front was engaged' by fire, but the real attack 
was delivered south of the Arras -Cambrai road 
by the Canadians, supported by the 11th 
Division and with the 50th behind the latter, 
and aided by 65 tanks. The Canadians, when 
they crossed, spread out towards the Bourlon 
direction, whilst the 1 1th Division coming after 
them turned northward with its left flank 300 
yards from the barrage put down by our guns 
along the foot of the high ground behind the 
enemy in the canal defences and marshes. The 
56th, when it got across the canal, went up 
between the 1 ltli and the canal, clearing out 


the German defences, the advance boing pro- 
tected by a rolling barrage. •* 

Every preparation had been made for the 
attack, and our men were well provided with 
scaling ladders, but the larger portion of the 
tioops appear to have made their way down 
on the counterscarp side, and then to have 
clambered up on the escarp side, by their own 
efforts. r l he rain on the preceding night made 
the ground slippery, but hardly hindered the 
progress of the assault. Hero the disadvantage 
of the absence of actual flank defence of the 
canal was clearly shown. Our troops could not 
have crossed it had there been any defence of 
this kind until it had been absolutely silenced. 

Immediately behind the canal line and at 
varying distances from close to some 300 yards 
behind it was a line of strong trenches covered 
by wire entanglements. This was abandoned 
by t lie enemy with very lit t le resistance. About 
700 yards farther hack there was another 
trench line known to us as the Sow trench, 
and here rather more resistance was met 
with, hut even intliis instance the resistance 
was patchy : here and there portions held 
out well, but generally speaking the line 
was abandoned without any great resistance. 
A thousand yards farther to the rear was 
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EMPLACEMENT OF A GERMAN BIG GUN INTENDED FOR BOMBARDING 

DUNKIRK. 


the Hindenburg Support Line covered by 
deep belts of wire entanglements, but here 
again the formidable nature of the defences 
seems to have given very little heart to the 
men who occupied them, because they were 
driven out after a very inadequate resistance. 

By these operations a considerable length 
of the Canal du Xord had fallen into 
our hands, and the engineers at once pro- 
ceeded to make bridges over it to facilitate 
the passage of troops and guns. The 
bridging material had been carefully pre- 
{mred beforehand, was laid down with the 
greatest celerity despite the artillery fire of 
the Gormans, and was most gallantly placed in 
position. As soon as the German defences had 
been carried, light guns were over and went 
forward at a rapid pace to support the infantry ; 
medium agd heavy guns followed rapidly. 
Three trestle and pontoon bridges were in 
position by 6.30 in the morning, and four two- 
way crossings for horse traffic, guns, ammuni- 
tion and mobiles by 9 o’clock. To these were 
quickly added more light bridges and others 
for the heavy artillery. Their medium and 
^eavji guns followed up the advance rapidly. 

It went forward almost without a check, 
and so rapidly, that many hostile batteries 


were taken before they could get into position. 
Grainoourt was the only point at which any 
great resistance was offered, and it was not till 
late in the day that it was surrounded and 
captured by the 63rd Division. Meanwhile the 
57th Division, under Major-General W. R. 
Barnes, had pushed forward to the cast beyond 
Annenx and Fontaine -notre -Dame, thus turning 
the southern side of the Bourlon Wood. 

The objective of the Canadians, when they 
had passed the canal, was Bourlon village and 
wood. The w T ood had been heavily bombed 
by gas shells captured from the Germans, and 
fired from their guns which our men had taken. 
It was completely filled with gas and could not 
be entered, but the village was carried by tho 
4th Canadian Division, while the 3rd Canadian 
Division, under Major-General F. O. W. 
Loomis, passed through the southern outskirts 
of Bourlon Wood before 11 a.m. The wood 
was thus surrounded, and was completely 
abandoned by the enemy. Thus once 
more this formidable position, the capture of 
which had cost so much blood in the previous 
year, was wholly in our possession On the 
left of our advance, the 1st Canadian Division 
captured early in the day Sainsdez* Marquion 
to the north of Moeuvres, midway between the 
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roads to Arras and Bapaume, and then advanced 
with tjie 11th Division (under Majpr General 
ljL. R. Davies) on its left and took Haynecourt. 
The 11th Division then assaulted and secured 
Epinoy and Oisy-le- Verger. The 5th Division 
of the XXII. Corps, which was on the left of 
our line, crossed the canal and cleared the 
Germans out of Sauchy-Cauehy and Sauchy- 
Lestr6e, and then, inclining to its left, captured 
Palluel on the southern bank of the Sensee river, 
thus securing the left flank. At the end of the 
day our troops had reached the line Boaucamp— 
Rib6court — Fontaine - notro - Dame — east of 
Haynecourt — Epiiioy-Oisy-la-Vcrger, and had 
taken over 10,000 prisoners and 200 guns. 

To the right of the main attack the Third 
Army also crossed the canal. At tieaucamp 
the Germans resisted strenuously and made 
several strong counter-attacks to stop the 
progress of our troops, but in spite of all their 
efforts the 5th and 42nd Divisions firmly 
established their position on the right flank 
between Beaucamp and Kib^court. The 3rd 
Division and the Guards also forced a passage 
across the canal in spite of very heavy fire 
from machine-guns and artillery and captured 
Kibecourt and Flesquidres. The Guards 
Division under Major-General T. G. Mat boson 


jbhen took Orival Wood and made good up 
to Premy Chapel. Hero the 2nd Division, 
under Major-General C. E. Pereira, continued 
the movement. In the centre of the attack" 
the 57th Division had already prepared bridge- 
heads which enabled the passage over the canal 
to be made securely, and by these the 52nd 
Division, under Major-General F. G. Marshall, 
passed. Going on, they N carried the German 
defences east of the canal and gained tho 
higher ground overlooking Graincourt. On 
the left of the 52nd was the fl-rd 'Division, 
with the 4th and 1st Canadian Divisions, under 
the command of Major-General Sir 1). Watson 
and Major-General A. C. MncDonell. These 
three divisions advanced while it was still dark 
down the western hank of the canal between 
Mmuvres and Saitis-lc/.-Marquion. in the grey 
light of dawn they earned the canal with a rush 
and advanced on Graincourt, Anneux, Bourlott 
and the slopes to the north of the latter village. 

The whole mameiivro was an excellent 
example of tactics. Troops on the north of 
the Sensee guarded the flank of those to the 
south of it. The canal was passed on a narrow 
front and the troops then spread out to a wide 
one — proof of great technical ability on the 
part of all concerned. 




ACROSS THE CANAL DU NORD THE 2nd DIVISION TAKING THE SLAG HEAP BETWEEN BOURLON WOOD AND HAVRINCOURT. 
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Although we had employed no preliminary 
bombardment to speak of, our barrage was 
so devastating that it completely kept under 
the fire of the garrisons and absolutely dis- 
heartened them. The German artillery seems 
to hhve been especially affected, for its reply 
to our guns was feeble. 

The result of the day’s fighting was very 
striking. The Rindonburg bine of defence was 
completely broken through, the high ground in 
front of Cambrai was captured, thousands of 
prisoners had been taken and a large number 
of German guns. The whole British line had 
been pushed forward 7,000 yards. 

On September 28 the British advance was 
continued, and Gouzcaucourt, Noyclles-sur- 
F Escaut, Fontaine - noire -Dai no and Sailly 
were taken. Marcoing was an important 
point, as here our troops secured the passage 
over the Escaut Canal, and this facilitated 
the advance on Cambrai. On the Senseo 
Aubeneheul-au-Bac was captured, insuring 
against any enemy reaction over the Sensea 
Canal at this point. 

On the same dato the First Army again 
pushed forward against tho Germans who 
were covering the high ground between Cambrai 
and the Sens6e marshes, which was necessary 
so long as he determined to hold on to Cambrai. 
The defence was stubborn, but the Tlindenburg 
Line about Marcoing was definitely broken. 

The Fourth Army began a heavy bombard- 
ment of the German lines opposed to them 
on the morning of September 27, and continued 
it the whole of that, day and the next. So heavy 
was our fire that the enemy's troops practically 
abandoned the front line of trenches ami took 
refuge in their dug-outs and tunnels, while the 
barrage, whieli extended back behind these, 
was of so intense a character that it completely 
stopped ammunition and food being brought 
up to the Germans thus cut oft’. 

On September 29 came the turn of tho 
infantry of the British Fourth Army, which 
advanced to the attack on a front of 12 miles 
between Holnon and Vendhuille, covered by 
a very heavy artillery barrage. The troops 
employed were the II. American Corps with the 
JX. British under General (2. W. Bead, and the 
in. Corps with a strong force of tanks provided 
by the British and Americans. It will be 
remembered that the right of the fourth Army 
was in connexion with the French ^irst Army, 
and this too continued the line of attack in 


the neighbourhood of St. Quentin. On the 
left of the Fourth Army the V. and IV, Corps 
of the Third Army attacked at an early hRuir 
betwoen Vendhuille and Marcoing and had 9 
heavy fighting at VMers-Guislain, Gonneliou 
and Welsh Ridge. 

On the Fourth Army front the 48th Division, 
under Major-General G F, Boyd, displayed 
great gallantry in the direction of Bellenglise — 
a very difficult position to take. It lay in the 
bent! of the Escaut Canal, which after running 
south from Bellieourt turns sharply to the 
east towards the \ a * Tronqtioy tunnel. Some 
of the troops were equipped with life-belt*, 
others passed on rafts and crossed the western 
arm of the canal at Bellenglise and to iho 
north of it. Others went over the canal hy 
foot bridges which the enemy bad had no time 
to destroy, while many, dropping down the 
sheer side of the canal wall and swimming 
or wading to the far side, climbed up to assault 
the German trenches on the eastern hank. 
Such troops as these were not easy to stop. 
Overrunning the front line of these trenches, 
they swung to the right and took the German 
defences along the eastern arm of the canal 
and on the high ground to the south of it, in 
flank and rear. 

Tho direction of attack was quite unex- 
pected by the Germans, who lost many imtteries 
of artillery which could not be withdrawal 
before the British infantry were on them, 
and large numbers of prisoners »is well. So 
well was the attack designed and carried out 
and so gallant were the troops, that, this one 
division alone took 4,000 prisoners and 70 guns. 

Farther south, the Fourth Army was equally 
successful. The 1st Division, under Major- 
General E. l\ Strickland, with the 81 li Division 
covering their flank, crossed the ridge north- 
west of Thorigny and reached the southern 
end of the be Tronquoy tunnel. Here H hoy 
gained touch with the 22nd Division, which 
had passed through the 48th Division after 
it had taken Bellenglise and took Lchuueonrt 
and Magny -la- Fosse, thus gaining important 
high ground on the eastern side of the St. 
Quentin C anal, which was impoi#nnt for further 
progress. * North of Bellenglise, t he American 
20th Division, under Major-General E. M. 
Lewis, having broken through the deep de- 
fences of the Hindonbmg Line, stormed Belli- 
court. and seized N auroy. On thyir left the 

* Tho Kncaut Canal is cal lml tho St. Quentin Canal to 
the HOiith of Dantouzells. > j 
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27th American Division, under Major-General 
J.^F. O’ Ryan, pressed on as far. as Bony. 
TW§y met on their way with severe enfilade 
Jlre from the high ground, but in spite of it 
pressed steadily on. The fighting on the 
whole front of the [I. American Corps was 
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WHERE THE MEN OF THE 46th DIVISION 
SWAM THE CANAL. 

very severe, and at many points in the Hindem 
burg defences strong bodies of the enemy 
held out with great obstinacy for many hours, 
but these were gradually overcome either by 
the support troops of the American divisions 
or by the 5th and 3rd Australian Divisions 
under Major-General J. J. T. Hobbs and 
J. Cell i brand, which came up behind the 
American troops, who passed over the top of 
the tunnel and went on farther. 

Oi^the left of the attack the 12th and 18th 
Divisions were employed against the slopes 
above Vondhuillo, from which they completely 
cleared the enemy. Meanwhile the Third 
Army, on the left of the Fourth Army, captured 
Masnicres and tho crossings there over the 
Esoaut Canal, r and then pressed on towards 
tho outskirts of Cambrai, while north-west 
of that town the Canadian Corps progressed 
on tho north-west, taking St. Olio on the road 
from Arras to Cambrai and Sancourt on the 
road from Douai to Cambrai. Tho British 
attacks were continued without intermission 
during tl^p next two days. 

On September 30, the capture of Thorigny « 


and Le Tronquoy by the 1st and 32nd Divjf ions 
completed the possession of the Le Tronquoy 
tunnel and enlarged the gap in the Hinden- 
burg Line. * The Germans then retired from 
Villers-Guislain and Gonnelieu on the west 
bank of the Escaiit Canal, the retreat from 
which across the canal was now threatened 
by the passage of our troops at Vendhuille, 
and they retired behind it. 

After the Americans on September 28 had 
passed over the Tronquoy tunnel and taken 
Nauroy and Bellicourt, it was necessary to 
clear out tho Germans who had been passed 
over and had remained behind in the tunnel. 

The latter was ono of the most remarkable 
engineering works in this part of France. It had 
been opened by the great Napoleon in 1802. 
There wore wide roadways on either side of 
the canal itself capable of accommodating 
several thousand men, and the Germans had 
dug galleries into the trench work from the 
east which were nearly os wide and were 
comfortably arranged for shelter. Beneath 
the overhead cover of earth, the Germans in 
this shelter had been safe from the heaviest 
bombardment, and there were oniy one or 
two places where a chance heavy shell had 
managed to penetrate. 

The clearing out was done on September 30 
by the Australians, who had very hard fighting 
and very strenuous work to complete this very 
necessary operation, for the tunnel had ex- 
tremely strong defences and many ramifications 
both east and west back to the Gorman lines, 
giving opportunities both for escape and rein- 
forcements. In tho trenches and down in 
the tunnel, fighting of the most determined 
character went on while the Australians slowly 
pressed their way onward, clearing out tho 
various points. Live prisoners to the number 
of 150 were taken, and an immense number 
of dead Germans were left in the tunnel. 

The tunnel was prepared for blowing up 
at the proper time, but happily our infantry 
managed to capture tho German pioneers who 
were in charge of this business. They had 
already commenced to cut some of the leads, 
but were told that if they did not dis- 
connect the whole of them, and so make the 
place comparatively safe, our troops would 
leave them in the tunnel while our men watched 
carefully outside. This was sufficient, and 
the whole of the mines were disconnected. 

On October 1 and 2 the fighting round 
Cambrai was extraordinarily severe. General 
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von Belowi had issued an order, “Cambrai 
must not fall.” At daybreak on October 1 
the Canadians went forward to dispute this 
dictum. Covered by a vigorous barrage, to 
which the Germans replied five minutes later, 
they ir\pvod towards the Escaut Canal north of 
the town so as to take the bridge-heads over the 
canal- north-east of Cambrai, and to push back 
the enemy beyond it. This would have placed 
in their possession all the high groimd extending 
between the Sense© and the town, the capture 
of which would have greatly affected the 
German position at Cambrai itself. For if 
the canal were passed, the advance to the 
Selle over open groimd was easy and would 
threaten the retreat of the Germans from the 
town. 

The line to which the Germans clung was 
roughly that of the Douai-Cambrai road south 
of the Sansee ; to the north of the river it had 
been cut by our troops on the 29th. The 
German Supremo Command also attached 
great importance to restraining our advance 
to the north of this town on both sides of the 
Sons6e, which formed, indeed, the key of that 
portion of the German lines which extended 
from this town to the north. If it should fall, 
retreat from the front, of Lens to the south 


became a necessity, for otherwise the troops 
there would b© liable to be cut off. The 
advance of our troops south of the Sensei 
had been covered by the VIII. and the XXII. 
Corps, which had moved forward somewhat 
in echelon and behind the Canadian troops. 

The whole of the area over which the ad- 
vance was made hail been well organized for 
defence, ami the Germans fought desperately 
to stop our troops. Against the Canadians 
with the llth British Division on their left, 
and the British divisions which were fighting 
from the Sonata river to the south, there had 
been led to the attack since September 27 
some 12 divisions. There were still six left 
for counter-attack, viz., the 1st Guard Reserve 
Division, the 220th, the 294th, the 20th, 207th 
and the 22nd, with a large number of guns 
to support them. The first line of German 
defence was, as has boon said, the Cambrai - 
Douai road ; then behind it came the line 
of railroad leading from* Cambrai to the 
saino town, which runs in an irregular curve at 
a distance varying from 200 to 1,500 yards from 
it. Division after division was sent- up against 
our attacking troops only to he smashed back 
by our overwhelming artillery fire, supple- 
mented by machine-gun and rifle fire from 
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our infantry. More than once our men were 
compelled to retire before the vigour of 
the counter-attacks. This occurred at Btecourt 
r and Thilloy and Bantigny. Still our men, 
though occasionally driven back, returned to 
the attack and consistently pushed the enemy 
before them. Particularly severe were the 
German counter-strokes made up along the de- 
pression through which the Bantigny brook 
ran, which afforded considerable cover to tho 
attacking columns. Some idea of the intensity 
of the struggle may bo gained from the fact 
that one heavy battery fired on „ October 1 
1,600 shells. At Bl&ourt the Gormans had 
many well covered machine-gun nests, but 
these were carried in succession, while the 
masses of the enemy were torn to pieces by 
our artillery fire. The attack was pressed with 
such vigour that by 9 o’clock in the morning 
the line of the Escaut Canal was reached from 
the outskirts of Cambrai through Morenchies, 
the Pont d’Aire and Kamillies, while the 11th 
Division continued the line to the north, 
stormed Epinoy and made their way along the 
railway and the Sens^e river east of Oisy-le- 
Verger to Aubencheul-en-Bac. 

On October 1 the IX. and the Australian 
Corps, acting in conjunction with the First 
French Army under General Debeney, went for- 
ward, and Levergies, to the cast of Lehaucourt, 
was taken by the 32nd Division. 

The success to the north of St. Quentin 
rendered the position of the Germans there 
dangerous, and this was accentuated by the 
capture of Joncourt, Entrees and Bony by the 
Australians, The enemy therefore began to 
abandon the town during the night, and 
Debeney’s troops, which were acting on 
the right of the Australians, pushed on on 
the heels of the retreating Germans and 
then, wheeling up, occupied the edge of the 
cAnal beyond the town, between Houvroy 
and Le Tronquoy. Small parties of the enemy 
clung to the eastern edge of St. Quentin, but 
were driven out during the night and the 
town completed occupied. In the south the 
Hindenburg position was penetrated up to 
a mile ancK a half to the south of Gauchy, * 
and this line was now broken on a front ex- 
tending from Bellengliso up to Estr^es, and 
our troops were advancing beyond it. The 
fall of St. Quentin was an important in for 
the Allies. Coupled with that of Cambrai, 
which was now imminent, it compelled the 
Gtonn&iH to continue their retreat. 


St. Quentin had suffered a tyea| deal 
from the bombardment and from German 
treatment. The beautiful church wa$, very 
severely damaged, and so were many other 
prominent edifices in the town, as, for example, 
the 13th century H6tel de Ville on the Grande 
Place. A great deal of the destruction w r as, 
of course, wanton, and the day on which the 
Allies occupied the town fires were lit by the 
Germans in many parts of it. 

In the Cambrai region the New Zealand and 
3rd Divisions took Crevecourt * and Rumilly 
on the south of Cambrai, while north of that 
town the Canadian Corps took the high ground 
west of Ramillies and cleared Bldcourt. 

Pressed in front, whilst their retreat was 
threatened by the advance of the Third Army 
from the south, the Germans began gradually 
to withdraw. The high ground was won and 
the capture of Cambrai was only a question 
of time. Patrols, indeed, had already pene- 
trated into the outskirts. 

The defeat of the German attacks was very 
largely due to the magnificent shooting of 
our artillery, who poured an unceasing fire 
on the advancing troops. 

On October 1 fires were seen burning in 
Cambrai, which looked as if it was about to 
be abandoned. 

In the fighting of the last five days the 11th 
and 56th Divisions, fighting with the Canadians, 
had taken 150 guns and 5,000 prisoners. 

On October 2 the Rumilly-Beaurevoir line 
was burst on a length of eight miles by the 
North Midland and American Divisions, The 
villages of Preselles and Soquehart were 
captured, but the last was subsequently 
re-taken by the Germans. Close behind this 
line and to the east of St. Quentin, which was 
now quite clear of Germans, lay the valley 
of the Oise, through which ran the German 
lines of communication 'with La Fere, Loon 
and the St. Gobain Forest, which were also 
threatened by the advance of the French Fifth 
Army, now under Guillaumat. 

German views on the situation are as usual 
interesting if not informing reading. 

Major Kndres, in the MUnchener NeueHe 
Xachrichlm , admitted that the situation had 
not been so serious since the Battle of the 
Marne in 1914. 

The German wireloss of September 14 stated 
that the 

English in spite of thoir gains of territory on September 2 
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north ot Qutant, lor which the Scots and the Canadian* 
were t^criftSod. could not cross beyond the line drawn 
for them by the Germans which ran from Arlenx to 
•Moeuvres. Behind this there was the Wotan position 
and » still further defensive system, and the German 
Army is Still .Strong enough to stop in the open field 
the British assault. 

However, while some German authorities 
engaged in pointing out the great numerical 
superiority of the Entente, others were more 
concerned with consoling the German people 
by painting in the blackest colours “ the 
appalling losses suffered by the Entente during 
the last six months.” 


neither our losses in material nor in man-power 
were anything like what the Germans had 
suffered since the offensive return of August^. 
Gudko was bold enough to place the losses of the, 
trench, English and Americans,. ” inclusive,*' * 
he adds, 44 of their coloured brethren, during 
the last six months at from 1,500,000 to 
1,750,000 men, which ought to bring near to 
every human heart- the desire to bring the 
wholesale slaughter to an end." There was a 
constant harping in the German Press on this 
question of black troops. Now it is perfectly 
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Gadke, in the Vorwaerts of September 17, 
took this line. 

Tho weakening of the Entente war-power has taken 
place to a very largo extent. Koch’s counter-thrusts 
would have boon much more dangerous if the attacking 
st rength of his French and English Armies had not been 
lessened. All thoir glorious reports^ do not mislead 
their adversaries as to the fact that they bad reached 
nothing decisive, but, on the contrary, the rightly 
timed withdrawal of the German Army has deprived 
them of their booty. Even if one believed their state, 
merits concerning the number of prisoners and capMircd 
guns, the fact remains that the booty in prisoners and 
war material which we secured in the last six months 
excoeds theirs by more than double. 

This, of course, is an absolutely ridiculous 
travesty of fact. We did lose heavily, very 
heavily, in the retreat from the Marne and to a 
less extent in the northern withdrawal, but 


well known to the whole world that, with the 
exception of Kmieli African troops and a 
certain number of negroes in the American 
Army, there were no hlnck troops in the 
Entente fighting line. 

ft was, of course, very difficult for the 
German authorities to be continually preparing 
antidotes wit h a view to overcoming the effect 
of the continued Allied successes ifgainst their 
troops. Hcfcrence to any map must have 
show'll thi* average German that without 
ceasing for a month and a half the Germans hud 
been driven back ; and moreover, these authori- 
ties themselves must have known that tehey had 
been forced to retire, abandoning a large 
amount of material, great numbers of weapoiA 
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M \niit. y of Information . 

SOME OF THE GERMAN PRISONERS. 


and many thousands of un wounded pri- 
soners. 

With regard to the fighting against the 
Americans, we are at one moment told that 
the St. Mihiel retirement had been carried out 
in accordance with plan and was quite success- 
ful. No admissions were made as to the number 
of prisoners taken or material captured, and 
then, a few days afterwards, they were 
compelled to admit that the St. Mihiel salient 
lmd been completely abandoned ! 

Writing after the fighting of St. Mihiel, 
von Arden no points out, what was the case, 
that the salient was a dangerous one and could 
scarcely be held when attacked on all sides. 

1 An interesting contribution to the tactics 
of t lie War was made by Fitbius iri the Nette 
Freie Presse of September 15, in which he deals 
with the tank question. He points out “ how 
important have been the results obtained by 
this new weapon. 1 * Animadverting on the 
first type chi ployed by the British, for instance, 
at Cambrai, he points out that these were slow 
and somewhat clumsy, and the consequence 
was that large numbers of them were put out 
of action, but the type was improved and the 
tank became more mobile and more rapid. 
Then greater results were obtained. He 
fcudofees the statement of the New Statesman 


which wrote on August 17 : “ The Franco- 
British victory on August 8 and the French 
victory on August ID were undoubtedly the 
most successful offensive operations of the 
Allies on the Western Front. They’ were 
obtained by, the latest strategic method — 
complete surprise - and a new method in 
tactics, the improved use of an improved type 
of tank.” He then goes on to point out why 
the new arm was so effective. 

Tanks can bn massed in a very short time behind any 
given section and can therefore operate with the 
maximum of surprise. Bad visibility is no obstacle 
( i.e mist or fog), but rather an advantage. They can 
attack one point to-day and be elsewhere to-morrow, 
ready for anot her attack without prolonged preparation. 
All those point to their great advantage over the 
artillery, whereas artillery can only cut wire and blot 
out trenches with an enormous expenditure of ammu- 
nition, the tank takes all these obstacles with the 
greatest ease and makes broad pat Its along which tho 
advancing infantry can follow. They are the most 
dangerous foe to machine-guns ; they can approach 
machine-gun nests ami destroy them at close range. 
Tho great danger of tho tank is obvious when one 
considers that the defence of the front battle zone 
generally relies on the defensive value of the machine- 
gun, and the armour of the tank renders it invulnerable) 
to rifle-fire and only seldom and in exceptional eases is 
machine-gun flro effective. The infantry is therefore 
opptxod to an enemy to whom it can do little or no harm. 
Tho tank also plays the chief part when the front lines 
have once been broken through, as owing to its mobility 
and speed it forms tho host means of following up a 
success. Here it plays the part which was formerly 
allotted to the Cavalry, although only up to a certain 
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point,%8 the tank is not able to roly entirely on itself. 

• The tank is of all arms the most suitable for obtaining a 
breakthrough. But this is only true of it in a ground 

suited for manoeuvre It is not a complete substitute 

for artillery. It is a new arm which, cooperoting with 
the other arms, enormously increases the strength of 
the attack. ... A considerable number of tanks havo 
boon partly shot to pieces, but evidently not in sufficient 
numbers to stop their effective use. 

The author appears to think tliat. the best 
means of combating tanks is to use tanks which 
have a small gun firing with a kind of case-shot 
or a small shell which would destroy a tank at 
short range. He also points out the value of 
water as a defence, and this seems to have been 
used to some extent, at any rate, on the German 
front. 

Towards the end of the month, the Gorman 
critics in the face of the continuous successes 
were getting very angry. In the Tdglische 
Rundschau General von Liebert exclaims. 
“ Lying has become a national characteristic 
of the British. They seem no longer able to 
tell the truth.’* Colonel Gudko, on the other 
hand, in the Vorwarts , takes a more rational 
view. “The enemy is seeking to crush the 
military forces of the Central Powers by ft 
simultaneous mighty joint exertion of his 
numerical superiority and technical fighting 
means.” He admits that success is on the side 
of the Entente, and that t he point of the Franco- 
American offensive at St. Mihiel was very well 
chosen and had been begun with great energy 
and that the Allies had gained the first success. 
On the other hand, the Frankfurter Ze.iluny 
of September 22 was convinced that the 
Siegfried position was quite capable of resisting 
the most violent assaults, and would remain im- 
pregnable so long as the German trenches and 
batteries were occupied by men who were con- 
vinced of the absolute necessity of holding out . 
As they yielded to the Allied attacks the 
deduction is obvious. 

The Frankfurter Zeitumj of September 29 
had the following remarks on the situation : — 

At the moment when we seemoil to bo elimbin to tho 
summit of martini success, a reverse ovortook is. A 
few weeks ago it still seemed as it our urmu wore very 
near to their final goal, crushing the m > • armi* 
and tho winning of IVnoo, ami now what a ijirn of the 
lido. Threatened on nil sides, our armies are fighting 
with their utmost strength to avert defeat, the tmgie 
character of which is unparalleled. The view that the 
Western war theatre was the main theatre luis, despite 
events in the Balkans, not proved incorrect, and the 
foiling of the tremendous break -1 h rough blow hns 
hitherto been marked by the best success and is still the 
sure basis of our entire position. But the assumption that 
our arms in tho West crossed the limits which, in the 
course of tho four years of War, have so manifestly 
been drawn for us has proved false. Necessarily that 
i* the decisive factor. What shall our objects be based 


on ? On necessity unanswerable necessity, on th£ 
greatness of the danger, on the fearful burden of historic 
responsibilities which rests on bur people in thb fatWli) 
hour of German and of European history. We must 
get through or we are lost. * 

But after all this comparatively lucid ap- 
preciation of the situation, the old leaven still 
working in the writer leads him to wind up with 
the following statement: — 

The great battle in France is taking a favourable 
course for us. The uy’s efforts are absolutely 
tremendous and our military burden quite unparalleled ; 
nevertheless, the assailni success in the present, 
double battle is for tho present quite slight. East of 
the Argoimo the Americans have created a pronounced, 
indentation, but in consequence of our clastic defence 
and the timely barring of the way they have been 
unable to derive any farther advantage from this. Tho 
penetration of oti r position zone before Cumbrni is onlv 
so far a partial success. The t'nmbrni sector is a part 
of the front the defence of which demands great cure. 

Limit. -Colonel von Ostonsnekon in tho 
Rheinisch Westfdl ische Zeihnuj of September 27 



IN THE H1NDBNBURC. LINE. 

puts tho matter very sqimroly : “ Wo must 

fight until wo havo gained victory or suffeiod 
defeat.” 

The work done by the British aviators during 
tho period of fighting just described had been 
very important. They had worked in dose 
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* contact with the advancing infantry and had 
giv«on the greatest assistance to them. An 
instance may be given of the accurate way in 
* which the British airmen carrying out the 
contact work rendered assistance to the advanc- 
ing troops. A two-seater machine while en- 
gaged in observing the enemy noted a British 
field battery galloping up to take post in an 
advanced position. They had also observed 
right in the path of the advancing battery 
a Gorman machine-gun nest. Realizing the 
imminent clangor to the British guns, tho 
aeroplane dived down and the airmen signalled 
to tho battery, directing it to turn back. 
This it was just able to do as the German 
machine-guns began to open fire. This action 
of the British aviators naturally attracted the 
German aeroplanes, which were determined to 
punish them for robbing the machine-guns of 
their prey. No fewer than seven of their machines 
attacked ours. One of these was promptly 
shot down. At this moment another German 
aviator was seen to be attacking a British 
artillery machine from behind and below it. 
The pilot of the British attacking aeroplane at 
once dived down to the rescue and succeeded 
in driving off tho attacking German ; then, his 
ammunition being exhausted, he managed to 
shake himself clear of his assailant and to 
return safely to the British lines. 

On another occasion a British pilot was 
attacked by several hostile machines. To 
deceive the enemy he put his machine into a 
spin as if he had involuntarily lost control over 
it. The Gormans followed, diving after the 
scout, who allowed his machine to fall several 
thousand feet. Apparently this deceived most 
of the Germans, who all gave lip the pursuit 
except one, thinking the machine must be 
vitally damaged. The British airman noticing 
this, suddenly pulled his machine out of the 
spin, flattened out and banking steeply, turned 
on his assailant. The German, unable to pull 
up sufficiently quickly, crossed right in front of 
the British pilot, who poured in ft burst of 
machine-gun fire which sent the German machine 
crashing to the earth, where it was observed to 
burst into flames. On his way home, the 
British pilot, flying just above the hedges, 
devoted .the remainder of his ammunition to 
scattering several bodies of enemy troops and 
transports by his machine-gun fire. 

September 16 was a notable day in aerial 
fighting, c Our aviators brought down 65 hostile 
machines and one was shot down by anti- • 


aircraft guns, in addition to which one Hostile 
balloon was destroyed. This great success was ' 
attained at an expenditure of only 16 of our 
machines ; tho fighting was intense all along 
the whole front throughout the day, combats 
taking place at a considerable distance behind 
the enemy’s lines. Nearly 24 tons of bombs 
were dropped during the day and 15 tons during 
the ensuing night. The photographic 
reconnaissance was carried out with groat 
completeness, and observation for artillery fire 
was very successful ; much damage was re- 
ported on hostile battery positions and many 
fires and explosions were observed. 

On the afternoon of this day, the Independent 
Air Force made two separate attacks* on the 
aeroplane works and Chemical Factory at 
Mannheim with excellent results. The enemy 
attacked with great vigour and wo lost three 
machines. A German aerodrome near Hagenau 
was attacked by a squadron and bit rata were 
observed on and near the hangars, one of which 
was seen in flames. 

On the night of September 16-17, three hostile 
aerodromes were attacked and good rosults 
obtained. Once more the railways at Metz- 
Sablons and Treves were heavily attacked, and 
fires were started at the former place. The 
station at Frankfort w r as also heavily attacked. 
The night at first was calm, but later high winds 
got up and seven of our machines failed to turn 
up. Aix-la-Chapelle was also bombed during 
the might. 

The Naval Air Force contingents during 
September 17-18 also did good w r ork, bombing 
Bruges Docks and doing other damage. 

The enemy aircraft were less active on 
September 17, having been so severely handled 
the day before ; the weather continued fine, 
and our men carried out their usual routine 
dutios very fully. In the fighting which ensued, 

16 hostile machines were driven down. We 
lost ten. At night we bombed three German 
aerodromes where hostile squadrons who were 
working in the battle -area were housed. During 
the night three large hostile night-bombing 
machines which came over our lines were 
detected by our search-lights and attacked 
from the air arid brought down. One of our 
night -flying machines was missing. According 
to the German reports, our men dropped a 
good many bombs on the Rhine area, at 
Maintz, Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Rastatt, etc. 
The amount of damage done was reported as 
being small. 
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September IB was not remarkable for any 
special fighting in the air. Our machines kepi 
touch with our advancing troops and assisted 
the attacks by bombing and machine-gun tire 
as well as by reporting targets to our artillery. 
There wtos a certain amount of fighting in the 
air, in which seven enemy machines were driven 
down with a loss of four of our own. 

About this time some long range guns on 
the French side appear to have reached Metz 
with their projectiles. The bombardment does 
not seem to have been of a very important or 


The Lanz Works at Mannheim and the wharves * 
and factories west of Karlsruhe were all • 
successfully attacked. Blast furnaces at the 
Buhrbaeli Works were bombed and attacks were 
made on the aerodromes at Hotilny. Kreseaty 
and Morlmnges. 

During the same night, the French night* 
fliers were also active, dropping 18 tons of 
bombs on various aerodromes, particularly 
those belonging to the night bombarding 
squadrons, and on the junction of important 
railway lines. The aerodromes of Stenay and 



TANKS IN THE 

continuous character and had little material, 
though German accounts show that it had some 
moral, effect. 

On September 19 the weather was too bad 
for very much work in the air, but still the 
aeroplanes, working in dose contact with the 
troops of the Third and Fourth Armies, managed 
to report a good many of the positions of enemy 
batteries, and they also delivered, ammunition 
to our machine-gunners in the forward area. 
No flying was possible at night. 

During the night, of September 20/21 the 
Independent Air Force did very good work 
dropping 17 tons of bombs on various points 


[Official photograph. 

NAL DU NORD. 

MarviHe were at tacked, and the railway stations 
nt Ktrtin, Ihr/aneourt and .Jainville. 

On September 21 cloudy and windy weat her 
continued to prevail on the British front, but 
in spite of this, a large amount of reconnoitring 
and photographic work was done ami many 
artillery patrols were successfully corned out. 
Ten enemy machines were driven down, and 
during the night of September 2 1 lit t hree enemy 
bombing machines which had been detected 
by our searchlights were engaged from the 

air and brought down. 

September 22 was again unfavourable ,for 
W ork in the air; still our men contrived to do 
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CAMBRA1 FROM THE AIR. 


a good deal of useful work and brought down 
eight of the enemy's machines with a loss of 
four to ourselves. 

During the night to September 23 one of 
our night-flying squadrons successfully attacked 
an enemy aerodrome near Valenciennes, dropped 
over four tons of bombs, and returned without 
casualty. 

bate in the day of September 23 the 
weather cleared up, and although the enemy’s 
activity was slight and intermittent, our 
squadrons persisted throughout the day and 
veiling in their various tasks ; they drove 
down 11 hostile machines, while two more 
were brought down by our anti-aircraft batteries. 
After the moon rose our night-flying squadrons 
attacked enemy aerodromes, railheads and 
hutments with vigour and effect, dropping 
17 J tons 4 of bombs without losing a single 
machine. 

Nothing can give a better idea of the superior- 
ity gained by our airmen than the fact that 
they had now begun to take prisoners. A 
British aeroplane was fired on from a trench 
and a sunken road close by it. The pilot 
tdivotf and fired on the hostile battery with his 
fixed machine-gun, killing one man and wound- 


ing throe others. The wholo German battery, 
to the number of 65, at qpce hoisted a white 
handkerchief in token of surrender. The pilot 
descended to within 50 feet and ordered the 
‘Germans out of the trench. TJiey obeyed, and 
then, making them fall in, he drove them off 
in the direction of the British lines. Flying low 
and circling round them, he carefully shepherded 
the party across No Man’s Land and handed 
them over to the nearest British troops. 

Among other instances in which during 
the German retreat the British machines 
played havoc amongst the hostilo infantry, a 
British two-seater whilst on patrol observed a 
party of 50 German infantry. Diving swiftly 
the pilot dropped two bombs before the Germans 
lmd time to disperse, knocking over about 30 
of the party, the survivors scattering wildly 
in all directions ; continuing the patrol and 
flying very low, the British plane sighted an 
ammunition column, into which the observer and 
pilot fired 200 rounds from their machine-guns, 
causing many casualties and stampeding the 
remainder. They next dispersed another party 
of infantry and finally a machine-gun post. 
Then, with their ammunition practically ex- 
hausted, they returned home. 
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Two other flying officers who had before 
distinguisl^d themselves had a series of exciting 
adventures during the course of one flight. 
•Observing German guns and limbers on the 
marct, they called up a British battery by 
wireless and directed its fire upon the columns. 
A gun and limber were destroyed. Next they 
perceived some more German guns in action 
and, again communicating with the battery, 
they secured the destruction of another gun. 
Then they dived and opened fire with their 
macliine-guns, inflicted many casualties on the 
gun crew, and forced the remainder of them 
to seek safety in flight. Once more they called 
up a British battery to fire on a German artillery 
oolumn consisting of five guns, and, directing 
the British gunners* where to fire, the latter 
knocked out one gun. The German gunners 
then sought safety in a hurried flight, the 
remainder galloping away furiously. The 
British aeroplane now swooping down opened 
fire on the leaders. The rest of the column 
piled itself up on the leading gun into a 
struggling mass. Again the British guns were 
called up and a shell was landed plumb on the 
confused heap, completing the destruction. 

Four British machines returning from a 
bombing expedition behind the German lines 


saw a line of four enemy observation balloons. 
The leader took advantage of the opportunity 
and communicated bis intentions to the other* 
three pilots. They arranged themselves 
line, each pilot selecting his own sausage 
as a target, and bore down on them in a 
headlong dive. The Germans were quite unable 
to haul clown their balloons in time and each 
pilot seeured his prey, the whole four German 
balloons falling to the earth in flames. 

September 25 was flue, but cloudy ; a large 
number of photographs were taken; 12 J tons 
of bombs were dropped ; two German aero- 
dromes and several railway junctions being 
heavily dosed. There was also much lighting 
in the air, in which 53 German aviators were 
driven down and also eight balloons. We lost 

10 machines. The French were equally active, 
anil in addition to dropping five tons of bombs 

011 various points behind the line, brought 
down nine German aeroplanes and one captive 
balloon. 

In the next few days the weather was 
good, and our men persistently bombed 
the enemy’s lines and also destroyed several 
aeroplanes. 

The Independent Air Force on September 25 
again attacked Buhl with good results; one 
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squadron attacked kaiserslautorn with success. 
Our machines were attacked by a large number f 
‘of enemy , aircraft on the return journey and 
l*evere fighting took place, as the rosult of 
which four enemy machines were shot down. 
Four of ours also failed to return. 

Our aeroplanes also attacked the factories at 
Frankfort with good results. Large numbers 
of enemy aircraft w r ere encountered and heavy 
fighting took place, resulting in five of the 
enemy’s machines being shot down, against 
winch we had to set off four. It will be noticed 
in these accounts of the I.A.F. work that all 
the fighting took place behind the German 
lines, thus proving clearly that they dared not 
meet our men at their front line of defence, 
but had to wait until they got them behind in 
t he hope of having a superiority of number over 
our aviators. 

The fine weather which now obtained was 
greatly in favour of our Air Force. The French 
too, on September 26 did extremely good work 
keeping their headquarters accurately informed 
of all movements of German troops and convoys 
and of the activity on his principal lines of 
railroad. 

On September 26 .they dropped 26 tons of 
bombs in the rear zone of the battle area, and 


in particular on the river crossings north 
of Tahure and in the regions of the ^omme-Py. 
The activity was kept up during the night, and 
23 1 tons of bombs were dropped on Germart 
cantonments and bivouacs and other impor- 
tant points, particularly on Loon, Longuyon, 
Le Chatelot and Amagne. The German aerial 
observation was completely kept under. Of 
their machines 42 were put out of action, and 
seven captive balloons were set on fire in the 
course of the day. 

The Independent Air Force, acting in con- 
junction with the French and American troops 
and our machines, in the afternoon attacked 
the railways at Metz Sablona and Audun-lc- 
Roman, north of Briey, and during the ensuing 
night the railroads at Mezieres; Thionville, 
Ars and Frescaty aerodromes were also heavily 
attacked w ithout any casualties to our machines. 

On September 27 great activity was displayed 
by our men, with special success at an immense 
aerodrome, where several hangars were sot on 
fire ; a machine on the ground was destroyed 
and seven more who attempted to repel the 
attacking squadrons were shot down. 

During all this day our machines were veiy 
active on every part of the front and kept close 
watch on the course of the various operations. 
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Flying low, they did great damage to the 
enemy with^their machine-gun fire, besides 
directing* our artillery on a great number of 
tafgets with subsequent success to our guns, 
and talking over 1,000 photographs. German 
aeroplanes to the number of 42 were accounted 
for, and eight hostile balloons, but the loss to 

o 

ourselves amounted to 19 machines. 

The French, too, were very active both by 
day and night. They continued to harass 
the enemy’s troop transports and to attack 
his oonvoys without cessation, and also to 
bomb important, points such as the Somme -Py. 



troops, transport trains and gun columns. 
Notwithstanding the bad weather, our night 
bombers distributed 34 tons of projectiles over 
various parts of the enemy’s lines and com- 
munications. 

The Americans, too, oil the Argonne kept .the 
command of the air. They brought down 
12 balloons and mom than 60 enemy planes 
with a loss of less than a third of that number 
of their machines. 

On September 29, although the weather was 
still bad, a great deal of work was done in the 
air ; 1 5 hostile balloons were sent down in flames 
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1 Challerange railroad, etc. The well-known 
French aviator Fonck brought down six 
‘ enemy machines during September 26. This 
was the second time that this airman accounted 
for six of the enemy’s aviators in one 
day. The previous occasion was on May 9, 
1918. 

On September 28, the same process was 
carried out in spite of clouds and rains, and 
above all was to be noted the accurate way 
in which the position of our advancing troops 
was reported to the headquarters of formations 
and the large number of casualties inflicted 
by bombs and machine-gun fire on the enemy’s 


by our airmen and many more were compelled 
to descend to avoid destruction. Twenty- 
seven aeroplanes were brought down in the 
air and another by anti aircraft fire. Nine 
others were also driven down out of control 
Nineteen of our machines were reported as 
missing. 

The French also did good work on /his day, 
bringing down 25 German machines and des- 
troying two captive balloons, besides dosing 
the rear of the enemy's front with bombs and 
machine-gun fire. 

The weather was worse on September 30 
and our machines could do little more than 
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keep in touch with our advancing lines of 
infantry. The enemy displayed no activity 
in the air and our work cost us only two ma- 
chines. 

During the month of September* British 
airmen and gunners destroyed 383 German 
aeroplanes and drove down 199 out of control, 
making a total of 582 ; 02 balloons were also 
destroyed. The French destroyed or put out 
of action 181 German aeroplanes . and 57 
balloons. The Americans reported that they 


destroyed over 100 machines and 21 balloons, 
and the Belgians one. 

The month of September had seen the 
enemy driven back along his whole line 
from the Yser to the Meuse ; his losses in 
men had been extremely heavy and in 
material even more serious. Plainly, 
the end of his fighting power was drawing 
near, though it was not yet absolutely 
reached. 


END OF VOLUME NINETEEN. 
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363 

Czecho-Slovak Legion, on Italian Front, 
1918, 29 


D 


Dalmatia, Italian interests in, 13; 

claims and demands, 14, 15 
Damascus, British advance on, 200-203 ; 
entry, 202 

Dardanelles Campaign, Fisher contro- 
versy, 400 

Dardanelles Commission, 369 
Davies, Maj.-Gen. If. R., in command of 
llth Division, 449 

Debeney, Gen. : in command of French 
First Army on right of British 
Fourth Army, Battle of Amiens, 
130, 1G0; placed at disposal of 
Field-Marshal Haig, July, 1918, 
137; advance on Roye, 289; on 
the Avre, 294 

Dogoutte, Gen. : in command of French 
Army between Marne ami Ourcq, 
85; reaches the Neuiliy-St. Front - 
Courchttinps line, 98 ; in Flanders, 
446 ; on the Ourcq, 111 
Dcmuin-Marcelcavc-Cerisy line, British 
reach, 140 

Der'aa : Arabs capture, 200 ; British 
air attack on, 187 

Deventer, Gen. van : appointed Corn- 
mandcr-in-Chicf in East Africa, 37, 
takes over command, 43 ; awarded 
K.C.M.G., 08; dispatches quoted, 
48, 56, 68; description of lighting 
for Narungoinbc, 54 ; on Belgian 
troops iu East Africa, 62 ; ^on the 
Lludl operations, 52 ; on prepara- 
tions for new East African offensive, 
59 

Deverell, Maj.-Gen. C. J., in command of 
3rd Division of Vltli Corps, 169 
Diaz, Gen., number of Allied Divisions 
under, April, 1018, 28 
Dillon, Mr. John : Leader of Irish 
Nationalist Party, 382 ; withdrawal 
of Party from House of Commons, 
384 

Dixmude-Ploegstcert Line, Anglo-13cl- 
gian attack on, Sept., 1918, 4 15 
Djemal Pasha, treatment of the Syrians 
by, 293 

Draiioulre, British enter, 300 
Drocoiirt-Qu6ant Line, British penetrate, 
305, 306 

Druid , lf.M.S., help in Palestine opera- 
tions, Sept., 1918, 188 


E 


Eastern Front, British policy, " East- 
erners ” and “ Westerners,” 408-410 

Ebon, Gen. von, in command of German 
Army between von Hutler and von 
Boehn, 109 

Eberhardt, Gen., in commaml of Army 
in Veslc Sector, 166 

Edwards, Brig.-Gen., in pursuit of Maj. 
Wmtgens, 48 

Einem, Gen. von, In command of German 
Third Army, 84 

El Afule, Cavalry capture, 193 

Emir Abdulla, formal eutry into Medina, 
216 

Emir Faisal, in operations against 
Turkish Fourth Army, east of the 
Jordan, 199 

Emir Zeid, in command of lledjaz force 
at Ma’an, 200 

Eptoy, British take, 310 ; fighting in, 
438 

Ephraim, Battle of, 191 

Escaut Canal, Allies cross, Sept., 1918, 
451 

Esdraelon, Plain of, British Cavalry 
cross, 195 

Es Sait, New Zealanders capture, 199 

Et Ttreh: Turkish resistance at, 189; 
75th Division take position, 188 


Fakhrl Pasha, Turkish Commander at 
Medina, 216. 

Fane, Maj.-Gen., In command of 7th 
(Meerut) Division, 185 
Faverolles, French First Army take, 152 
F6re-en-Tardcnois : German resistance, 
115; French capture, • 118 ; im- 
portance of, 112 
F6ro Forest, Allies take, 115 
Ferguson, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 0., completes 
capture of Builecourt, Hende court, 
captures Rien-lez-Cagni court, 801 
Fielding, Maj.-Gen. G. P. T. f in com- 
mand of Guards Division, 174 
Fisher, Lord, proposal in 1914 to enter 
Baltic, 408 ; naval policy, 409 
Fisher, Mr. H. A. L. f secures passing of 
Education Act, 388 
Fismes, Americans take, 123 
Flanders, Allied offensive in, Sept., 1918, 
445, 446 

Flanders Ridge, Allies capture, 446 
FlesquidreB, Allies capture, 449 
Flcurbaix, British take, 446 
Foch, Gen., created Marshal of France, 
126 ; Conunander-in-Chief or Allied 
Arinins in France, 376 ; strategy in 
Allied advance, Aug., 1918, 303, 
301 ; in Second Battle ot the Marne, 
July, 1018, 100 ; on the German 
concentration round Reims, 83 
Forerter , H .M.S., help in Palestine opera- 
tions, Sept., 1918, 188 
Forges, Americans take, 443 
French, K.M. Viscount ; Army Order 
before First Battle of the Marne 
issued, 402, 403 ; at First Battle of 
the Marne, 1914, 404 ; plans to 
transfer British Army from Aisne 
Into Flanders. 1914, 401 ; criticism 
of 1915 offensives, 410-412 ; retires 
from Conimand-in-Chief, 413; in 
charge of Anti-Aircraft Land De- 
fences, 281 ; Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 384 

French Army, efficiency of, overestimated 
at beginning of war, 400 
Fren/ela Valley, enemy attack stopped, 
Juno, 1918, 31 

Fresnes-Rouvroy Lino : British attack 
on, 438 ; German position, 435 
FresmCrcs, Third French Army capture, 
159 

Fresnoy-leB-Roye : British bombard, 
158 ; French reach line, 152- 
capture, 289 


G 


dallwitz, Gen. von, in northern part of 
Lorraine, 166 

Geddes, Sir Auckland, Minister of 
National Service, 380 
Geddes, Sir Eric, appointed to reorganize 
railways behind the lincH, 378 
George V., King, visits France, Aug., 
1918, 154 150 

German Army, conditions in Aug., 1918, 
158, 159 

German East Africa (IV.), the Campaign 
iu, 37-72; atrocities during the 
Nuumann raid, 49 ; Belgian coopera- 
tion, 47-49, 56-59 ; casualties and 
captures, 66 ; chase and capture of 
Naumaun, 48, 49; Gen. van 

Deventer takes over command, 43 ; 
combined movement by, 59, 60 : 
final stage, 62 -72 ; German raids 
into Portuguese territory, 40, 47 ; 
German retreat, 60 ; retreat to 
Portuguese territory, 63- 07 ; Ger- 
man surrender, 72 ; Gen. Hoskins 
reorganizes f irces, 41-43; Kilwa 
and Lindi operations, 52-56 ; open- 
ing of main Offensive, Sept., 1917, 
60 ; Portuguese cooperation, 02 ; 
sufferings of British prisoners 
during, 60, 67 
Germany, air raids into, 131 
Giardlno, Gen., in command of Italian 
Fourth Army, 28 

Girdwood, Maj.-Gen. E. 8., in command 
of 74th Division, 309 
Glasgow, Maj.-Gen. T. W.. in command 
of 1st Australian Division, 172 
Oodley, Lieut.-Gen. Sir A., in command 
• oi XX 11. Corps reinforcements on 
French Front, July, 1918, 83; 
progress up the Ardre, 102 
GomJ6court, British capture, 172 
Gontard, Gen. von, in Second Battle of 
the Marne, 91 

Gorringo, Maj.-Gen. Sir G. T., in com- 
mand of 47th Division, 173 
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Oouiaud, Gen., in command oi French 
* Fourth Army, 166, 441; in Heims 
region, 84 , Army Order to French 
troop at Reims, July 7, 191*, 
*3, 84, 89, atom German advance 
at Raima July, 1 918, loo ; advances 
beyond the line St. Hilaire-le- 
Grand— Souain-Mesnil, 109 
Grant, Brlat-Gen., in command or 4th 
Aus< rallau L.H. Brigade in Pales- 
tine, 191, 200 

Grappa Sector, tlgh’ing in, 24 
Grave dl Papadopoll, Austrians cross 
Piave at, June, 1918, 34 
Great Britain: Air Ministry', changes, 
386 ; AJorn Production Act, 372 ; 
Dardffrelles Commission. 399 ; Edu- 
cation Act, 388; Election, General, 
1918, 388-396; Coalition triumph, 
394, 395 ; Sinn Fein majority, 
395 ; Electoral Reform, 394, 365 ; 
Woman’s Suffrage, 364 ; Finance, 
Mr. Bonar Law's second Budget. 
388 ; Select Committee on National 
Expenditure appointed, 372 ; taxa- 
tion, Income, luxury, ami stamps, 
388 ; War Loan, Second, 372 : 
House of Lords Reform. Bryce 
Report, 365; Labour Party’s Mem- 
orandum oil Wur Aims, 375 ; Lana- 
downe letter controversy, 375 ; 
Lloyd George Government, history 
of, 361-385 ; Paris speech crisis. 
377, 378 ; Maurice letter and debate, 
385-388; Mesopotamia Commis- 
sion, 369 371 ; Military Service Act, 
last, 379 382; effect* on Western 
Front, 417 ; extended to Ireland, 
381 ; Ministries created, new, 393 ; 
Ministry, reeonst ruction. 1918, 395. 
399 ; Ministry, Munitions, creation, 
413; Munitions shortage, effect of, 
413 ; National War Aims Com- 
mittee, formation of, 375 ; Parlia- 
ment, members attend services nt 
8fc. Margaret’s on fourth anniversary 
of War and Armistice thanksgiving, 
388; political events, 1917-18, 361- 
396 ; unpre pared rrss for War, 
causes of, 397-400 ; War Aims, see 
“War Aiins" ; War Cabinet, criti- 
cisms of, 393 ; Report, 1917, quoted, 
362 ; secretariat created, 362 ; 
functions, 363 

Greenland Hill, British capture, 297 
Gregory, Brlg.-Gen., in command of 
I It h Cavalry Brigade, 198 
Oricourt, Allies at, 438 
Guiltaumat., Gen., in command of French 
Fifth Army, 166, 454 


H 


Hackwlll, Capt. G. H„ brings down 
German raider in flames at Wick- 
ford, 27(7 

Haifa, 5th Cavalry Division occupy, 199 
llaig, F.M. Sir Douglas : appointed 
Commander-In-Chief, 413; coopera- 
tion on the Marne Front, 83; 
defence of Passehendavlc battle, 
426; dispatches quoted, 143. 400. 
412, 427; luncheon to King George 
and President. Poincare, 155; plans 
for Battle of Bnpaumo. 167 ; Somme 
plans miscarry, 418; Special Order 
of the Day, Aug. 4, 1918, quoted, 
126; telegram to Marshal Foeh. 
Aug. 7, 1918, 120 , plans on Western 
Front, Sept.,, 1918, 439 ; on mechani- 
cal contrivances, 420, 421 
Haldane, Viscount : pre-War policy, 

398 ; originator of Territorial Force, 

399 

Haldane, Lieut.-Gen, J. A. L., in com- 
mand of VI. Corps in Battle of 
Bapannie, Aug., 1918, 168 
Hamel : Americans and Australians 
take, July, 1918, 76, 128; French 
Third Army capture, 161 ; Germans 
abandon, 124 

Hamilton, Lord George, Chairman of 
Mesopotamia Commission. 369 
nankey, Sir Maurice, Secretary to War 
Cabinet, 362 

Xlannyngton, Brlg.-Gen. J. A., in com- 
mand of Kilwa Force in East Africa, 
60 ; resumes command, 59 
Harding*, Lord, criticized by Meso- 
potamia Commission, 399 ; reply, 
360, 370 

Hare, Maj.-Gen., in command of 64th 
Division in Palestine, 184 
Harman, Mui.-Oen. A. K. W., in com- 
mand of 3rd Cavalry Division at 
Battle of Amiens. 143 


Harper, Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. M., In com- 
mand of IV. Corps in Battle of 
Bupaume, Aug. 21, 1918, 168 
Havrincourfc, 62nd Division take, 309 
Havrincourt-Epthy, Battle of, 309, 310 
Hawthorn, Col. : occupies Llkuju, 51 ; 
in vicinity of Nupondas, 55 ; takes 
over Gen. Northey's command, 70 
Hedjaz, Allies’ recognition of independ- 
ence of, 211 

Hem, British capture, 298 
Hendec'mrt, British take, 299 
Henderson, Mr. Arthur : goes on special 
mission to Russia, 373; explains 
attitude, 373, 374; resigns from 
War Cabinet, 374 

Henin-sur-CoJenl, British take, 174 
High Wood, lighting in, 292 
Hill, Maj.-Gen. J., in command of 52nd 
Division, 174, 190 

Hitidcnhurg, F.M. von. on German 
failure, 125, 129 

Hlndeuhurg Line : Allied advance to the, 
Sept , 1918, 307. 309. 31(1, 437; 
British attack on. Sept!. 1918, 309 ; 
broken about Mnrcoiug. 451 ; Ger- 
man positions at Havrmcourt, 309 
Hodgson. Maj.-Gen., in command of 
Australian Mounted Divi« } on, 194 
nohenlohe-SchillingsfUrst, Prince Con*- 
rail zu, Austrian Minister of In- 
terior. 1015-19,239 

Hoi non, British take village and wood, 
309 

Holnon Vendhuille Line, British Fourth 
Army’s attack on, 451 
Homs, Desert Mounted Corps occupy, 
Oct., 1918, 205, 207 

Horne, Gen., in command of First 
British Army, 166 

Horne. Sir JloVrt, appointed Ministar 
of Lnlrour, 399 

Hoskins. Gen,, in command of 3rd 
(Lahore) Division, 185; confers 
with Gen. Malfcyt at Tabora, 48; 
difficulties of East African Cam- 
paign, 38-40; dispatches quoted, 
47 ; reorganizes forces in East 
Africa. 41-43 ; leaves East Africa, 43 
Htitzendorff, Gen. Conrad von ; Chief of 
Austro-Hungarian General Staff, 
239 ; attack and failure in Brcnta 
Valley, June, 1918, 30, 32; on con- 
(lit foils in Austria-Hungary, Jan., 
1919, 217 

Houlthulst Forest, Belgians clear, 445 
Hull, Maj.-Gen. Sir C. P. A., in command 
of 50th Division, 174 
Humbert, Gen., in command of Third 
French Army, 137, 199; advance 
on Lassiguy, 152; gains the Lils-r- 
mout-Guiseard-Apilly line, 307, 309 
Hut.ier, Gen. von, in eominand In the 
neighbourhood of Roye, 199 
Huyglie, Col., in command of Belgian 
Forces in German East Africa, 59 ; 
pursuit of Wintgeiis column, 48 


I 


Use, Gen., in Second Battle of the Marne. 
91 

Independent Air Force, formation, eon- 
stitution (May, 1918) and objects, 
289, 287 

India : constitutional reforms. Montagu- 
Chelmsford Rej»ort, 3<2; cotton 
duties 371 

Ireland : Compulsory Service contro- 
versy, 382 384 , 1 1 time Rule Con- 
vention, 399, 367 ; Sinn Felncts, 
dejiortaiitm of, 384 

Iries, British capture, 173 

Ismail Hakki Pasha; Commander of 
Turkish Army In Mosul Vilayet, 
212; leaves Beyrut, 204; sur- 
render to Gen. Sir W. Marshall, 213 

Italian Front : Austrian Offensive, June, 
1918, disposition of Italian troops, 
28, plans for, 27, 28, opening of, 31, 
captures, 39, losses during, 36 ; 
British Divisions withdrawn for 
France, 27 ; difficulties of Italian 
defensive, April, 1918, 28; minor 
actions in 1918, 21-25; situation 
at end of 1917, 21, 23 

Italians, in the Second Battle of the 
Marne, 88 ; ou the Western Front, 
97, 10*2, 111 

Italo - Yugo - Slav Agreement, terms 
quoted, 10, 20 

Italy, 1917-1918 ; Allied policy toward 
Austria, Italian comment, 9-14 , 
Austria's last Offensive, 1-36; 
Bote 11 1 Ministry, criticism of, 1, fall 
of, Oct., 1917, £-5 ; Dalmatian 
claims and demands, 13-15 inter- 


nal and political situation, 1917-19. 
1-21 ; London Agreement, April, 
1915, 14, 15; Orlando Ministry 
formation of, 5 ; Yugo -31a v con- 
troversy, 12-21 


J 

Jaulgonn k , Americans take, 103 

Jenin, Australians capture, 194 

Jerioho-B-isnn Road, Chavtor’s advanoe 
on the, 197 

Jerusalciu-Shcchem Road, Chet wode’s 
attack on. 183 ; Turkish defences on, 
191 

Jewish Battalion in Palestine, 197 

Jisr Burnt Yakub, Australians cross 
Jordan at, 200 

JUr cil-Damifh, British West Indies 
Regiment storm bridgehead on 
the. 197 

Joffre. Marshal : strategy on the Marne, 
191 1, 402^403; removed from 
act.iv.* command of French Army, 
1917, 421 

Jordan : Australians cross at Jisr Renat 
Yakub, 20O ; operations in the east, 
190, 200 ; Turks retreat across the, 
bombed by British airmen, 196, 197 

Juvigny, Americans capture, 301 


K 


Kaiser, The, on the Western Front, 
July, 1919, 90 

Kavanagh, Lieut-. -Gen. C. T. McM., in 
command of British Cavalry Corps, 
Battle of Amiens, Aug., 1918, 139 
Kelly, Brlg.-Gen., in command of 13th 
Brigade in Palestine, 193 
Kemmcl Hill, British take, 302 
Keyes, Adm. •Ur It. ; in command of 
Dover Patrol off Belgian Coast, 166 : 
attends King Georgs V. in ltoyal 
Air Force Review on Western 
Front, Aug.. 1918, 155 
Kilwa area; German [Kisitions, in ; 
Maj, Tyndall's action, 40 ; opera- 
tions, 52-56 ; von Lot tow makes 
haw at Li wale, 4 4 
Kirkuk, British capture, 213 
Kitchener, Earl; Mr. Asquith’s defence 
of, 369 , I lard nil- lies policy, 409 
Klofac, M., iniprisoninenf. of, 1914, 232 
Kdvess, Gen., treatment of Ukrainians, 
1914, 235 

Kramarz, Dr., arrest and trial of, 232, 
233 

Kraut, Maj., enters Portuguese territory 
during East Afriean Campaign, 46 


L 


La Bassfie, British line advanced north- 
west. of, 439 

Lacotit ure, British occupy, 300 
l.aftaux Mill, Germans counter-attack 
and abandon, 31 1 

Lambert, Muj.-G n, T. 9., in eominand 
of 32nd Bntisli Division, 172 
Lansdowne, pnilii Tik'/ftph letter dis- 
cussion, 375 

Lion, French advance on, Sept., 1918, 
312 


tis-dgny, Gen. Humbert’s advances to- 
wards 152; captures, 159 9 

aversine, llehting around. 75 
aw, Mr. lb mar: flr-t Budg'd, 372; on 
Military position, Mar., 1918, 379; 
on record of War Cabinet, 263 
awe River, British occupy line of the, 
300 

awford, Maj.-Gen. S. T. B., in corn- 
maud of 4 1st Division, 415 
awrie, Maj.-Gen. V. E., in command of 
(bird Division, J(>9 

eban, Turks surrender to Gen. Chuytor 
a’ 200 

fi Careau, BrOish staijjj against orders 
at, 19 1 », 404 

.mleghcm, British take, 446 
/*e, Mn j.- tie n. K. P., in command of 
18tn Division, 171 

^•ns, British enter westarn outskirtu of, 
307 

£ Quesnel, British take, 144 
/> Sars, British capture, 2m 
/•Hticm, British future, 300 
j‘ Tronquov Tunnel, Allien capture, 
iCttow-VorU-ck, Gen. von : *iu eoja- 
maiid of German Force 3n KAt 
Africa, 37 ; ftt Kilwa and Lind), $3 \ 
retreat in East Africa, 60, 61 ; 
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retreat into Portuguese territory, 
63, 64-67 ; surrender of, 72 ; Capt. 
* Boltov on, 46 

LbwIs, Maj.-Gen. K. M., In command of 
80th Division, 461 

Liggett, Gen., in oommaud of First 
American Army, 441 
Llhons, Australians capture, 163 
Liman von Sanders, Gen. : Commander- 
In-Chief of Germano-Turkish forces, 
183: escape from Nazareth, 105 
Llndequist, Gen. von, in Second Battle 
of the Marne, 01 

Lindi Area: German activity, 40; 

operations, 62, 65, 56 
Llpsett, Maj.-Gen. L. J., in command of 
Fourth Division, 306 
Llwalc, Northey’s raiding force enters, 
Oct., 1017, 62 

Llewellyn, Brig.-Gen. E. H., work In 
East Africa, 42 

Lloyd George, Rt. Hon. David : an- 
nounces in House terms of Armistice 
with Germany, Nov. 11. 1018, 388 ; 
attitude towards Austria, criticism 
in Italy, 8, 10, 12 ; Austrian policy, 
negotiations with Count Mensdorff, 
12 ; coalition policy, 389, 800 ; 
Eastern and Western policy of, 418, 
420 ; Election programme, 303 ; 
message to 8 gior Orlando, 36 ; 
Minister of Munitions, 413 ; Paris 
speech, discussion and justification, 
377, 378 ; reply to Gen. Maurice's 
allegations, 387; last Military 
Service Bill, 381; suggests Irish 
Convention, 366 ; on Mesopotamian 
Report, 371; on Stockholm Con- 
ference, 374 ; on War Alms, 375 
Locre Area, German line of defence cap- 
tured in the, 167 

London Agreement signed, April, 1015, 

Long, Mr. Walter, appointed First Lord 
of the Admiralty, 306 
Longley, Maj.-Gen., in command of 10th 
Division in Palestine, 100 
Loomis, Maj.-Gen. F. O. W., in com- 
mand of 3rd Canadian Division, 448 
Loos. Battle of, 1015, criticisms of, 411; 

staff work Ineilic.ent nt, 417 
Ludendorif, Gen. von : orders issued by, 
July. 1018, 150, 161, 162; on 
German strategic failure, 125 
Lukuledi estuary, Germans driven from, 
52 

Lys Front, value of Foch’s strategical 
tactics, 304, 305 
Lys River, British cross, 446 
Lys Saf cut, Germans abandon, 302 
Lys Valley, Germans withdraw from, 
Aug., 1018, 165 


M 


Ma'an, Arabs occupy, 200 

MacAndrew, Maj.-Gen,, in command of 
5th Cavalry Division In Palestine, 
103 

MacDouell, Maj.-Gen. A. C., in Flanders, 

- 440 

Maclagen, Maj.-Gen. E. Sinclair, in com- 
mand of 4th Australian Division, 
300 

Mahenge : Belgian operations, 56 - 50 ; 
Maj. Bataille's advance, 56 ; Bel- 
gians capture, 57 ; Tafel’s Head- 
quarters at, 41 

Main-de-Massiges, French regain, 100 

Mkisons-de-Champagnc, Germans attack, 
00 

Malfeyt, Gen., Belgian Royal Commis- 
sioner iu East Africa, 48 

M&ngin, Ohm. : biographical, 85 ; in 
command of Tenth French Army, 
85, 166 ; advance on F6re-on- 
Tardenois, 116; captures Soissons, 
Aug., 1018, 120 ; issues Order of 
the Day to British troops, 122, 123 ; 
operations between Oise, Aisne, and 
Ailette, Aug., 1018, 160, 101; 

forward movement on Oise-Ailette- 
Aisne line, 280 ; in lighting ou the 
Canal du ‘ Nord, 301 ; advance 
across the Vesle, Sept., 1918, 309 

Mari-i , German blockade runner, in East 
Africa, 41 

Mari ml in, Maj.-Gen. A. H., in command 
of :>5th Division, 445 

Marne : Germans cross, July, 1018, 88, 
80 ; Fitst Battle of (1014), criticism 
of British parWn, 404 ; German 
criticism of British strategy, 403; 
_ strategical review of, 402, 403 ; 
• Second Battle of, July, 1018, 73- 
* 108; German comment, 103; German 
4 Retreat, July- August, 1018, 100-144 


Marshall, Maj.-Gen. F. G., in oommand 
of 52nd Division, 440 
Marshall, Gen. Sir W., dispatches quoted, 
212 

Martinpuloh, British capture, 173, 201 
Marwltz, Gen. von der, in oommand of 
Second German Army, 166, at 
Battle of Amiens, 187 
Masaryk, Professor, llrat President of 
Czecho-Slovak Republic, 1918, 224 
Masnidres, Fourth Army capture, 452 
Matheson, Maj. -Gen. T. G., in command 
of Guards Division in Flanders, 440 
Maunoury, Gen., in command of Fronch 
6th Army at First Battle of the 
Marne, 403 

Maurice, Gen. Sir F. B., letter and 
debate, May, 1918, 385-888; letter 
quoted, 386 

Medina, surrender of Turks at, 216 
Megiddo, Cavalry capture, 103 
MGharicourt, British Cavalry take, 148, 
118 

Mensdorff, Count Albert, meets Gen. 
Smuts, 12 

Merris : Australians capture hostile 
posts west of, 73; First Division 
take, 81, 120; British raid in 
northern section of, 70 
Merville, British capture, 167 
Mesopotamia, Gen. Marshall renews 
operations in, Oct., 1018, 211 
Mesopotamia Commission, 360-371 
Massines Ridge, British capture, 1917, 
422 

Meteren, 9th Division capture, 81 
Milner, Lord, Member of War Cabinet, 
Secretary of State for War, 1018, 363 
Miraumont, lighting round, 100 ; British 
take, 173 

Mitry, Gen. de : in command of Seventh 
Army on the Marne, 84 ; ponetrates 
into the Forest of Riz, 111 
Moeuvres-Gouzoaucourt Road, Germans 
attack Guards, 137 

Monash, Gen. Sir John : in command of 
2nd and 3rd Australian Divisions in 
Battle of Amiens, Aug., 1018, 130 ; 
lunches with King George on 
Western Front, 155 

Monchy-le-Preux, Canadians occupy, 291 
Montague de Paris, Allies capture, 96 
Montagu, Mr. E. S., succeeds Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain as Secretary of State 
for India, 1917, 371 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 372 
Montauban, British capture, 201 
Mont des Singes, French take, 312 
Montdidier, Germans retreat, 123; aban- 
don, 152 

Monte Asolone, action on, Jan., 1018. 23 
Monte di Val Bella, Italians take, Jan., 
1918, 24 

Montello region, Austrians attack Italian 
Eighth Army, 34 
Montfaucon, Americans take, 443 
Mont St. Quentin, British take, 301 
Mont-sans-Nora, French capture, 116 
Montuori, Gen., in command of Italian 
Sixth Army, 28 

Morcourt-HarlKmnteres-Caixline, British 
take, 140 

Moreuil, British capture, 143 
Morisel, British capture, 143 
Morlancourt : British take, 144 ; Ger- 
man attack south, July, 1018, 138 
MoronvlUiers, Germans capture heights 
round, 89 

Morvnl, British take, 301 
Mosul, surrender, Nov., 1918, 213 
Mott, Maj.-Gen., in command of 53rd 
Division in Palestine, 188 
Moyenneville, British reach, 169 
Mozambique, Portuguese Expedition, 62 
Mudra, Gen. von, in command of 
German Army in Reims region, 84 ; 
retreat, 97 

Mullens, Maj.-Gen. R. L., in command 
of First Cavalry Division at Battle 
of Amiens, 143 

Muslimie Junction, British occupy, 209 


N 


Nappes, British capture, 08 
Narungomte, captured by Kilwa force, 
July 10, 1017; 64 

National War Aims Committee, forma- 
tion of, 375 

Naumann, Lieut., in German East 
African Campaign, chased by 
British-Belgian columns, 48; sur- 
renders, 49 

Neumann, Herr Friedrich, organizer of 
•• Central Europe “ movement, 240 
Nauroy, British'b&ke. 451 
Nazareth, 13th Cavalry enter, 106 


Nervesa, Austrians oross Piave at, June* 
1018, 34 

Nesle, French take, 205 0 ' 

Neuf-Berquln, British occupy, 174 
Neuve Chapeile, Battle of, 1916, criti- 
cism of, 411 

Neuvo Egliae, British capture. 305 
Nlttl, Signor, criticism of Boselli Govern- 
ment. 2, 8 <> 

Nivelle, Gen.: succeeds Gen. Joffre in 
command of French Army, 1017, 
421; failure on the Chemin des 
Dames, succeeded by Gen. P6tain, 
422 

Northey, Gen., appointed Governor of 
British East Africa, 70 ym Portu- 
guese failure to stop von Eettow, 65 
Noyon, French take, 295 
Nyasaland, German raid into, 46 


0 


O'Brien, Mr. William, Irish leader, 383 
O'Grady, Brig.-Gen. 11. de C., in com- 
mand of Lindi Force in East Africa 
50, 62 

Oisc-Aiietto-Aisne line, French Tenth 
Army’s forward movement., 289 
Onslow, Brig.-Gen., in command of 5th 
Australian Light Horse Brigade in 
Palestine, 185, 194 
Orange Hill, Canadians capture, 201 
Orlando, Signor: Italian Minister of In- 
terior, criticisms on, 1,2; policy, 3, 
forms new Cabinet, Oct., 1017, 5 ; 
interview with Dr. Ante Trumhitch 
in London, 10; receives delegates 
of subject races at Rome Conference, 
1018, speech quoted, 20; Lloyd 
George’s message to, 36 
O’ Ryan, Maj.-Gen. J . F., in command of 
27th American Division, 452 
Oulohy le Chateau, French capture, 104, 
100 

Ourcq : Allied gains north of, 119 ; 
American gains on Upper, 118; 
Germans abandon, 116 ; Muugin's 
advance up, 103 


P 


Palestine : Air operations in, 187 ; 
Gen. Allen by 'b strategy in early 
part of 1018, 184, Sept,., 1018, 187 ; 
Allies’ captures, 203; British 
strength and composition. Sept,, 
1018, 183; Bullin'* XXI. Corps, 
composition, 185 ; composition of 
4th and Cavalry divisions of 
Mounted DeBert- Corps, 186; of 
Chetwode's Divisions, 190, ]9l ; 

conquest of Syria, 181-216; dis- 
organization of Turkish Armies, 107, 
108; Great Cavalry Ride, Sept.. 
1918. 180-107, comiKwition of 

troops in, 197 ; Jewish Battalion 
in, 197 ; retreat of Turks in, 106, 
107; Turkish strength in, Sept., 
1918, 183 

Palin, Maj.-Gen., in command of 75th 
Division in Palestine, 184, 185 


►apal Note, Aug., 1917, Italian attitude, 

1, 5 

►aix?n, Heir von, escape from Nazareth, • 
195 

►asliitch, M„ signs Pact of Corfu, July, 
1917, 16 

►asschendaele, Battle of (1917), criti- 
cisms of, 423-425 

•avieie, Dr. Trade : on Austrian methods 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 225; 
persecution by Austrians, 229 
►ayer, Herr von, German Vice-Chan* 
ceilor, Interview on Gernmnization 
schemes for Austria quoted, 211 
Vaiv ; Armistice .terms to the Turks, 
214 ; Turkish provisions, 210 ; 

** Peace Talk," Count Czemin’s 
speech, Italian views, 0, 10 
►enneila, Gen., in command of Italian 
Eighth Army, 28 

►ereira, Maj.-Gen. C. E., in command 
of 2nd Division, 449 
►6ronne, 2nd Australian Division ad- 
van!* on, 300, 301 ; capture, 302 
trailing, Gen., in command of Ameri- 
can Mnt Army at St. Mlhiel, 813 
►Stain, Gen., succoeds Gen. Nivelle as 
Commander or Fronch Army, 422 
►iave : Austrians driven back at Zenson, 
Jan., 1018, 23; Austrians cross, 
June, 1018, 33-35 ; withdraw across, 
86 ; Hoods Interfere with Austrian 
Offensive, June, 1018, 85 
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pidpapq, Col. F. de, in command of 
+tfnch Detachment in Palestine, 

Pitman, Mft.-Gen, T. T t in command of 
0 2nd Cava ry Division at Battle of 
Amiens, 143 

Pioegsteevt Wood, Allies drixt Germans 
from, 446 

Flumer, Gen. Sir H. : leaves Italy for 
France, 1018, 27 ; in command of 
Second British Army, 445 ; in- 
vested with Grand Cross of the Bath. 
166 * 

Plunket, Sir Iloraco : appointed Chair- 
man of Irish Convention, 1917-18, 
366 ; presentation of He port, 367 
Poelcapelie, Belgians take, 445 
Polncard, President, meets King George, 
Aug., 1918, 166 

Poland : Hussion policy, 223, 224 ; 
Austrian declaration for War 
against Russia, Aug., 1914, 224 
Polish Question : German solution 
adopted, Nov., 1916, 248 ; p liey 
of trlalism, 247-240 
Ponsonby, Maj.-Gen. J., in command of 
5th Division, 173 

Portuguese Africa: Col. von Lettow- 
Vorbeck's contemplated retirement 
into, 46 ; East African Campaign, 
67-72 

Potiorek, Gen., Military dictator in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 225 
Prisoners ; treatment by Germans in 
Ha«t Africa. 44, 46, 66, 67 
Proyart., British capture, 154 
Puislcux, Germans abandon, 165 
Pys, British capture, 173 


Q 

Quasi, (ion. von, in command of Qerman 
Sixth Army in Lille region, 166 
Qntant, British take, 307 
Qticlimane, von Lotto w reaches, 70 


R 

ItndiG, 8., leader of Croatian Peasant 
Party, on Austrian treatment of 
population, July, 1917, 227, 229 
Rawfinson, Gen. Sir Henry : in command, 
of 7th Division on Belgian Coast, 
1914, 406; in command of British 
4th Arrnv, 166 ; opens Battle of 
Amiens, Aug. 8, 1918, 137, 139 ; 
Haig’s instructions to attack east 
of Amiens, July, 1918, 137 
Read, Gen. O. \V., in command of II. 

American Corps and IX. British, 461 
Redmond, Mr. John : leaves House of 
Commons, 366 ; death, 382 
Reims: Allied progress east of, July. 
1018, 116; French lines advanced 
In front of, 444 ; German attack 
east and west of, July 16, 84 95; 
German attack east of defeated. 
July 4, 1918, 87 

Reiins-Meuse Front, Franco-American 
Offensive, Sent., 1918, 439- 445 
Renner, Dr. Karl : first. Chancellor of 
Gennano- Austrian Republic, 1918, 
221 ; on Austria, 237 
Reasons-sur-Matz, French take, 152 
Rhodesia, Northern, von Lettow enters, 
72 

Ri bicourt, French capture, 156 ; Allies 
capture, 449 

Riche bourg-St. Vaast, British take, 307 
itien-lcz-Cagnicourt, British take, 3<)i 
Roberts, Earl, Universal Service agita- 
tion, 399 

Robertson, Maj.-Gen. 1*. R„ In command 
of 17t.h Division, 297 
Robertson, Gen. Sir William, ceases to be 
Chief of Imperial General Staff, 378 
Roenx, British capture, 297 
Rome, Pact of, 19-21; Yugoslav 
claims, 21 

Roosevelt, Lieut. Quentin, killed on 
Western Front, 106 

Rosa, Col., In command of Portuguese 
troops In East Africa, 62, 65 
Rosenthal, Maj.-Gen. C., In command of 
2nd Australian Division, 300 
Rothermere, Lord, resignation from Air 
Ministry', 385 

Roulera-Menin Road, Allies reach. 446 

Rouvioy, British take, 144 

Jtovuraa River: Germans cross, 46; 

. Tafel’s retreat to, 62 ; von Lettow 
crosses, 67, re -crosses, 72 
R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft Corps: forma- 
tion, 1914, 279 ; taken over by War 
Office, 279 ; man guns and search- 
lights during air raids, 279 ; train- 
ing, 280 


«ntot, Aug.. 19J8, 2»a 
Roye-sur-Mat*, French to**, 162 
Roys ton, Brlg.-Gen., in command of 8rd 
Hone Br " tsd0 

Rubens, German blockade runner in 
East Africa, 41 

Ruffin!. Senator, on Committee for 
Entente between Nationalities sub- 
ject to Austria-Hungary, formation 

Ofj 18 

Ruflji liiver; Germans retire south of, 
40 : fighting In region of, 38-41 
Rumilly-Beaurevoir line broken, 454 
Russell, Maj.-Gen. Sir A. El., in com- 
mand of New Zealand Division, 174 
Russia, Polish policy, Grand Duke issues 
Manifesto, Aug., 1914, 223 
Ryrio, Brlg.-Gen., In command of 2nd 
Australian Light Horse Brigade in 
Palestine, 290 


s 


Si**-”" 

8tOC 375 lm °° nteren00 controversy, 873- 

8trasa?r, Fregatton-KapltAn, in com- 
mand of L . 70 in air nSd oa Eng. 
q . . laml.Aug., 1918, 257 % 

Strickland, Maj.-Gen. K. P. t in com- 
mand of 1st Division, 4H 
otuemer, von, raid into Portuguese Ku«t 
Africa, 46 

Stilrgkh, Count : Austrian Premier, 238 • 
on importance of the AungUnth, 
assassination, Oct., 1916, 26 1 , 


Suippeg- aIkuc Line, Franco- American 
advance on, 441 

Syria, Conquest of 181 210; British 
Administrative IX* i»art incuts set up, 
210, 211; Naval coo pi* ration with 
Allenby's foroo In, 205; occupa- 
tion completed. Dee., 1918, 2 hi ; 
Ottomnn treatment of population 
in, 203 


Sailly-Sailllsel, British take, 301 
8t. Ldger, Guards Division take, 174 
St. Mard, French capture, 289 
8t. Mihiel, Battle of, Americans in the, 
Sept., 1918, 312 314 
St. Quentin : Allies capture, 464 ; 

damage done by Germans in, 154 
8t. Quentin Canal, Allies cross at Saint 
Simon, Sept., 1918, 311 
Salmon, Lieut. W. G., killed during fight 
with daylight raiders, July, 1917, 

Samuel, Mr. Herbert: criticizes War 
Cabinet, 363 ; appointed Chairman 
of Select Committee of National 
Expenditure, 872 

Saundhy, Capt., claim to have destroyed 
Zeppelin L.48, 253 
Havy Wood, French take, 437 
Scarpe, Battle of, 291-298; British 
gainB on, 307 

Sehnee, Dr, : Governor of German East 
Africa, 44, 45; flees from Massnsi, 
63 


SchrOder, Adm. von, in command of 
German Marine Corps, 166 
Scott, Adm. Sir Percy, improves air 
defences of Loudon, 279 
Seely, Maj.-Gen., appointed Under- 
secretary for Air, 39G 
Solency-Gouzeaucourt line, British on 
the, 439 

Selous, Capt. F. C., death In East 
Afrlra, 38 

Senate River, Allies gain southern hank 
of, 449 ; fighting on, 4 17 ; German 
retreat from, 297 

Sergy, fight for, 116, 117; Americans 
take, 1*16 

SeringcB, Americans take, 118 
flerre, Germans withdraw from, Aug., 
1918, lGt. 165 

Sharon, Plain of : Gen. Allenby’s con- 
centration on, 187 ; Battle of, 
188 100 

Shea, Maj.-Gen., in command of 60th 
(London) Division. 185 
Shechem. Allies enter, 192 
Sheppard, Brig.-Gen. S. IT., swreeds 
Gen. Collyer in East. Africa, 50 
Shortt, Mr., Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
384 

Sinha, Lord, appointed Under-Scerctnry 
for India, 396 

Sixt von Armin, Gen. von, in command 
of German Fourth Army, 166; in 
Flanders, 445 

Skinner, Maj.-Gen. p. C. B., in command 
of 14th Division, 4*5 
Smith, Sir F. 15., apjiointed Lord Chan- 
cellor, 396 

Smith-Dorrien, Gen., criticism of action 
at Le Cate iui, 1914, 404 
Smuts, Gen. : meets Count Alliert Mcm- 
dorlf, 12; included in War Cabinet, 
375 

Soissons, Allies capture, Aug., 1918, 120 
Soissons-Ch&teau Thierry lload, Iremh 
cross, 96, toke, 104 

Solly-Flood, Maj.-Gen. A., in command 
of 42nd Division, 173 

Somme : Allies reach 1917 line on, Aug 

1918, 153, 154; Anglo-* rench 

decision to continue attacks, 191 « . 
421* British advance on both 
banks of, 291 ; Battlmof, 1916, pn- 
pjratioi for, 417; strategical 

lonntao, eW BMon 1 : 7 ’ criticism of 
Note, 5 ; foreign policy, 6 
itephens, Maj.-Gen. R. B., in command 
of 5th Division, 73 


T 


Tafel, Col.: in command of ((crman 
force liased on Malienge, 43 ; orders 
retreat from Malic- nge, 67 ; retreat 
towards the Rovuma, 62 ; sur- 
render of. 65, fl« 

Taiuire, Allies take, 41? 


..... ,,>--11,11 1 'iiMii, if llt> , 

1918, 76-78 ; Brit ish, on Western 
Front, 148, 149 ; French, in second 
Battle of tho Marne, 100, mi 
Taux, Allies toke, 119 
Tekrit, Gen. Marshall’s victory at, 212 
213 


Thtepval Ridge, captured, 173 
Thlcscourt Hills, French toke, 152 
Threlfall, Sir Richard, inventor of 
lt.T.8. bullet, 234 

Thun, Prince : civilian Governor of 
Bohemia, 1913 15, 229; dis- 

missed, 231 

Tiberias, Australians occupy, 200 
Tigris, Gen. Marshall's victory on, 212, 
213 

’Tisza, Count : direct? Magyar policy, 
222, 215; on ‘‘Central Europe ” 
movement, Jan., 1016, 211 
Tom ba-Monfe no rn Ridge, Monte, action 
on, l)ec. f 1917. 23 
Torcy, Americans capt tire, 97 
Torre, Signor, delegate of Committee for 
Entente lietween Nationalit ies sub- 
ject to Austria-Hungary, 18 
Tracy -Ic-Val, French capture, 161 
Trenchard, Maj.-Gen. Sir H. AHl in 
command of Independent Air 
Force, 286, resignation from Air 
Ministry, 385 

Treviso, Austrian advance towards 
’ checked, 35 

Tripoli, Gen. Bulfln enter*, 205 
Trumbitch, Dr. A. : interview with Sig. 
Orlando in I.ondon, 19; mgns Pact, 
of Corfu on Is: half of Ytigo-Smv 
Committee, 16 ; speech on Itolo- 
Sl:i v Agreement quoted, 21 
Tschirschky, Herr von, German Am- 
baHsailor in Vienna, 238 _ 

Tudor, Maj.-Gen. 11. H., in command of 
9th Dlv., captures Mctercn, 81 
Tul Keram, British occupy, 1 H» 

Turkish Army : position of IV. Army 
on Jordan, 199; flight, of VJI. and 
VIII. Armies, 192 


U 




Fganda, Compulsory Service Act in 
force, Mar., 1017. 42 ... 

Ikrainians (Little Russians) : Austrian 
Orders to, 1914, quoted, 235 ; Am- 
f r/wiTiirunirlan treatment of . 234 - 23U 


V 


ncs, Americans take, 443 
y Adm., in command of wench 
faVal Division of Syria, 206 
lois, Americans take, 443 
Americans toke, 75 
uil, French toke, 438 
p, air raids on, 26 • 

mdovillers, French toke, 2.*6 
Rue, British 4 ®**, 73 
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Ve*e : Allies cross, 128; Americans 
gain footing at Brooches, 289; 
Frenoh reach near Heims, 122; 
French cross, 809; Frenoh attack, 
Sept., 1918, 444 

Vesle-Suippes Line, German attack, July, 
« 1918, 89 

Victoria Crosses of the War (VUI.) t 
826-300 ; list of recipients, 364, 855 ; 
London GmetU containing details 
and descriptions, 866-360; non- 
award instanoe, 361, 862; post- 
humous awards to British Navy for 
Zeebruggo operations, 850, 861 ; 
statistics of awards, 363; Al - * 
Lieut. W. L., 345, 347 ; Amey, LH 
W., 332 ; Archibald, Sapper A., 3 . 

Beatham, Pte. It. M., 341 ; Bissett. 
Lieut. W. D., 330; Bradford, 
Lieut.-Commr. G. N., 350, 351;. 
Buckley, Cpl. A. H., 341, 342 ; 
Cairns, Sgt. H., 347-349 ; Caldwell, 
Sgt. T., 331, 332 ; Cartwright, Pte. 
G., 342-344 ; Clarke, Sgt. J., 336, 
330 ; Clark-Kennedy, Lieut.-Col. 
W. H., 325, 320 ; Cloutman, Maj. 
B., 329, 330 ; Goltman, L.-Cpl.W. H., 
836 ; Currey, Pte. W. M., 342, 843 ; 
Curtis, Sgt. H., 833 ; Daykins, Sgt. 
J. B., 330 ; Doyle, Co. Sat.-Maj., M., 
837; Eicock, Cpl., 838; Gordon, 
L.-Cpl., 842, 844 ; Greenwood, 

Lieut.-Col. Harry, 825-327 ; Gregg, 
Lieut. M. F., 347, 848 ; Hall, Cpl. 
A* C., 842, 843 ; Harrison, Lieut.- 
Commr. A. L., 850, 351 ; Harvey, 
Pte. N., 332, 333 ; Hedges, Lieut. 
F. W., 338; Holmes, Pte. W. B., 
335 ; Honey, Lieut. 8. L. t 847, 848 ; 
Hutcheson, Capt. B. S., 844, 345; 
Ingram, Lieut. O. M., 339, 841; 
Johnson, Lieut.-Col. D. G., 325, 827, 
328 ; Johnson, 2nd Lieut. J., 885 ; 
Kerr, Lieut. G. F., 345, 310 ; Kirk, 
2nd Lieut. J., 329 ; Lewis, Cpl. A. L., 
333 ; Lowerson, Sgt. A. D., 342, 343 ; 
Lyall, Lieut. G. T., 345, 346 ; Mc- 
Carthy, Lieut. L. D., 339, 340; 
MacGregor, Capt. J., 345, 840; 
McPhie, Cpl. J., 330 ; Mactier, 
Pte. tt., 341,342; MarshaU, Lieut.- 
Col. J. N., 328, 329 ; Maxwell, Lieut. 
J., 339-341; Merrifleld, Sgt. W.. 
845, 347 ; Miles, Pte. F. G., 830, 
837 ; Mitchell, Capt. C. N., 880 ; 
Moffat, Pte. M., 333-335 ; Nunney, 
Pte. C. J. P., 345, 347; O’Neill, 
Sgt. J., 333, 334; Raytield, Pte. 
W. L., 347, 349 ; Ricketts, Pte. T.. 
348-350; Higgs, Sgt. F. C., 838; 
Hyan, Pte. ST 342, 844 ; Sexton, 
Sgt. O.. 342 ; Towers, Pte. J., 881 ; 
Wiwtipr, Lieut. E. T., 839, 840 ; 
Waring, L.-Sgt. W., 332; Wark, 
Maj. R. A., 339; Waters, Maj. 
A. U. 8., 328 ; Weathers, Cpl. L. C., 
342, 343 ; Wilkinson, Pte. A., 880 ; 
Woods, Pte. J. P., 342, 344 ; Young, 
Pte. J. F., 347, 349 
Viellle-Chapelle, British capture, 800 
Vieux Berquin-Bailleul Front, British 
advance on, 107 

Villers-Bretonneux region, German 
attack repulsed In, 80 


ViUeis-les-Cagnloourt, British capture, 

Vimy Ridge, Haig's strategical plans 
after takingoT (1917), 422 


w 

Waaoourt, Canadians oocupy, 291 
War AimB, question of, 87o, 870 ; Oen- 
tral Hall Meeting, Mr. Lloyd George's 
statement quoted, 376, Labour 
Party's Memorandum, 376 
Watkins, Lieut., account of destruction 
of L. 48 quoted, 253 

Watson, Maj. -Gen. Sir D., in Flanders, 

449 

Weir, Lord : appointed Secretary of 
State tor Air, 885; on the Inde- 
pendent Air Force, 280 
Western Front: Air operations, July, 
1918, 78, 106, 107, Aug.-Sept., 1918, 
174-190, 317-324 ; Allied Advanoe, 
Aug.-Sept., 1918, 289-3‘i4, 433-404, 
captures and results, 303, German 
comment, 814-817, 454-457 ; 

Allied Conference, July 23. 1918, 
136; 2nd American Division on, 
July, 1918, 75-77: Americans at 
St. Mihiel, 312-314; Battles of 
Amiens and Bapaiune, Aug., 1918, 
145-1S0 ; Battle of Bapaume, Aug., 
1918, air operations in, 176, dis- 
positions, Allied and German, 100, 
Haig’s plans, 107, 108; British 
Army in France, Aug., 1914-Dec., 

1917, 397-432; British Divisions 
placed at diBtxwal of Marshal Foch, 
July, 1918, British Offensives, 
1915, criticism of, 410-413, 417; 
British strategy reviewed, 397-432 ; 
Franco-British Offensive, July- 
Aug., 1918, German oomment, 161- 
104 ; German advanoe, July 17, 

1918, comment, 90 ; German defen- 
sive tactics, LudendorfTs Order 

a uoted, July, 1918, 150; German 
nes, description of, July, 1918, 186, 
137 ; German Offensive, von 
Ardenne on interruption of, 189; 
German retreat, July- Aug., 1918, 

- 109-144, Allied advanoe, 119-125, 

Allied air operations during, 180- 
183, Allied captures during July, 
1918, lgb, appreciation of Fooh's 
strategy?! 34, British attack, July 
29, 1918, 110, Foch’s plans, 135, 
German comment, 113, 114, 125 ; 
German retreat from the Marne, 
July, 1918, 97-103, British arrival, 
July 19, 1918, 98, pillage during, 
100; German trench system, 
strength at end of 1914, 408 ; Gen. 
Gouraud issues Army Order to 
Frenoh troops in Reims Sector, 
July 7, 1018, 83, 84, 89; Haig’s 
disappointments during 1917, 423 ; 
Haig’s Special Order of the Day, 
Aug. 4, 1918, quoted, 120 ; Haig’s 
objectives In July, 1918, 135 ; In- 
dependent Air Force, activities of, 
132 ; Mangln’s Order of the Day to 
British troops quoted, 122, 128; 


Moms, Second Battle of, Allied 
oounter-attacJ^J uly 18, 1918, 98- 
105, German itetieaL July-Aug., 
1918, 73-144: German comment, 
103, 108 ; minor operations, Juke 
and July, 1918. 78-83; Helms 
Sector. German troops Opposed to 
Gen. Gouraud In, 90, 91 ; statistical 
diagram of British Front, 1910-17, 
description, 429, 431: strategical 
situation, July, 1918, 82-84 ; 
strategy, original plans of campaign, 
400, miscarriage of, 401 ; tanks, 
suooess of, July, 1918, 76-78 
Williams, MaJ.-Gen. H. B., In command 
of 87th Division, 174 
Wilson, Brig.-Gen., In command of 10th 
Australian Light Hone Brigade, 202 
Wilson, President, attitude towards 
Austria, criticism In Italy, 1918, 8, 
10, lP 

Wurm, Gen. Wensei von, In command on 
Piave Front, June, 1918, 81 


Yemen, Turkish garrison in, 412 
Young, 2nd Lieut. J. F.. R., killed during 
fight with daylight raiden, 262, 263 
Yugo-Slav Committee : work of, 16-18 
Yu go- 81 a via. new State proclaimed 
" Kingdom of the Serbe, Croats and 
Slovenes," 18 

Yugo-Slavs: Italian controversy, 12-21 ; 

London agreement, April, 1916, 142 
Ypres, First Battle of (1914), strategical 
review of, 406-407 


z 


Zandvoorde, British take. 445 

Zeebrugge : British bomb ammunition 
dnmp on the Mole, 132; posthu- 
mous awards of the V.O. for opera- 
tions at. 350, 351 

Zenson. Austrians cross Piave at, June, 
1918, 34 

Zeppelin raids on England, 1917-18, 
253-258 

Zeppelins : German bases, account of 
Nordholz, 258 ; L.15 brought down 
in flames, April, 1910, 284; L.41 
drops bombs near Birmingham, 255 ; 
L.43 shot down in North Sen, 253 ; 
£.44 brought down in flames at 
Chenovlfires, Oct.., 1917, 265 ; £.46 
loses its way over London, 255; 
drops bombs in Piccadilly, etc., and 
la lost in France, 267 ; £.48 de- 

stroyed during mid on England, 254; 
£.49 captured by the French near 
Bourbonne -lei- Bains, 257 ; £. 50 
drops bombs on Thetford, and Is 
lost In Mediterranean, 257; £.59 
attempts to reach German East 
Africa, 66 ; L 65 attacked during 
laid on England, 258 ; L . 70 brought 
down In flames off Yarmouth, 25S 

Zonnebeke, Belgians take , 445 
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